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THE MARUWI OP THE BANIAK ISLANDS, 

Py J. R. Logan. 

Sowxes of Information, 

1. William Marsden. The History of Sumatra 3rd ed. 1811, 

pp. 478,9. 

2. H. TON Rosenberg. ‘‘Geografische en Etlinografische Beschrij- 
ving Tan het dist’-ikt Singkel, de landen liggende langs de Sim pang Kanan, en de 
Banjak-eilanden, benevens eene korte aanteekening nopens de Simpang kiri.” 
T'ijdsehrift voor IndUche Taal,^Land-€n Volkenkunde—J, ii, Afl. v, 1854. 

The notices in Marsden are very slight, scarcely occupying a single page, and 
until the publication of Mr von Rosenberg’s account of the Baniak islands and 
their inhabitants, our knowledge of the most northerly of the West Sumatran 
insular tribes was extremely scanty. We iremain without any description of the 
interior of the principal group occupied by theMaruwi — ^Si Malu or Pulo Babi 
ami the islets around it. The present paper is based entirely on Mr Rosenberg’s 
valuable contribution to Sumatran ethnology and geography, and in the first or 
descriptive portion of it his language has often been followed with little variation. 
I have reserved any notice of the Si Mala group in the hope that Mr Rosenberg— 
who has now so well illustrated the Maruwi, the Mantawe and the Engano 
islanders— will he enabled to complete our knowledge of the first by visiting their 
principal seat. 



2 TliK MAHUWI OF THE BAKIAK XStANBB. 

THE BANIAE ISLANDS. ' 

General Dsicription , — Si Mala the most norlBerly of the wes-» 
tern chain of Sumatra lies on nearly the same line with Nias® Its 
northern point is in 3° N. L. and its southern in 2® 29"" N» L. 
About 40 miles almost due east, the northern point of Pulo 
Tuwanku or Great Baniak is touched. From its southern point 
Nias is distantabout 27 miles due south, and its S. E. point is 20 
miles from Cape Singkel, the nearest portion of the Sumatran 
coast, which here advances considerably. The Baniak group 
consists of numerous islets and rocks scattered irregularly over an 
area about 20 miles from E. to W. (94° 47^ to 95® 7' E.) and 27 
miles from N. to S, (20® 21* to 1® 54' N.) in its broadest and 
longest portions. The entire surface of land may be computed at 
105 Sumatran miles, Fifly-two of the islands have received names, 
and there are about thirty others nameless, of which the area is 
included in that of the nearest islands in the following enumera- 
tion : 

sq. miles 


Pulo Tuwanku.,., 57J 

Bangkaru. 24 

IJjong Batu. • , • . • 2| 

Arungan..,.,, 2^ 

Balambak gadang 2 

Panjang H 

Bagu „ 

Sikandang. • . • 

Tebu-tebu..,, ,, 

Timbarat „ 

Mataari • • I 

Salambau. • , • • • • , , . • • , . . . „ 

Lamun „ 

Panghulu,,,*.. f 

Balambak kichil ^ 

Simoh... „ 

Bahlong,,*,,, „ 

Eanglt gadang ^ 

Baleh.. J 

Laraga... | 
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Asap 

sq. miles. 

h 

Samiit* ^ 

n 

Sorong alu 

i 

Laurat««« •.•««« 


Piiiang««. 

ff 

Slrong gaiitofi^« 

n 

Lania 

n 

Babisi ^ « 

1 

Tailana^««« 

n 

Tibalau .... ^ « 


Tabala«.«««« 

n 

Eangit kicbil.,.« 

n 

Sagu Sagub 

iP 

Lawodu.«...« 

iV 

Busuk.... 

n 

Kasik «••••« » • » « 8 « 


Gosong Suwang-suwang 

}p 

Gosong Samidin 

n 

Pulo Mandan kail. 

n 

Gosong Sijanjei..., 

ff 

Pulo Mariaba 

n 

„ Tabala.... ........ 

n 

„ Raga-raga 

n 

„ Meylee 


„ Panjang 

fp 

Gosong Pasir.... 


„ Kataping.. • 

fp 

Pulo Batu 

n 

„ Ula-ula 

fp 

Gosong Sitongka 

A 

Pulo Melela...... 

fP 


106 

The whole group^ as seen from the sea, appears of considerable 
height, two of the islands, Pnlo Tawanku and P. Bangkarn, 
being conspicuous and the latter almost entirely moinitainons. 
The former is intersected by several low MU ranges 5 which in 
general slope gently to the flat land and the coast, but at some 
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points sink abruptly into the sea, as at Djong Limoh, U. Tam- 
beh<ro and U. Batu. The highest hill is Gunong Trusa or 
Tiiwanku, rising in the north of the island and east of Tuwanku 
bay to an altitude of about 400 feet. It towers prominently above 
the surrounding hills, and is clothed to its summit, which has never 
been ascended, with tall forest trees. The islanders dare not 
ascend it because they believe that on the top there is the grave 
of a bad spirit which would kill any person who approached its 
place of rest. So far as Mr Rosenberg was able to examine its 
mineral composition, it consisted principally of sandstone and 
limestone. The hill next in magnitude is Gunong Batu Lanting, 
■which stands by itself on the north west side of the island. It is 
very steep, shows nearly the same outline on all sides, and is 
about 250 feet in height. On the north it plunges perpendicularly 
into the sea, and the nakeJ rocks exposed on this side are the same 
as those observed on Gunong Trusa. It is covered from base to 
summit with dense jungle. The name, which signifies “ the cast- 
stone,” is said to have been bestowed from a fight having once 
taken place off it between Achincse and Baniak praus, in which 
the crews of the latter used slings and stones. The last of the 
more conspicuous points of the island is Gunong Tambehgo to 
the north of Panglnilu bay, and about 120 feet in height. It is 
an offshoot of the same chain which sends out Gunong Trusa to 
the eastward. Seen from the north it has the shape of a dome, 
and from the south that of a sugar loaf. In other respects it 
resembles the hills already mentioned. 

The island of Bangkaru, with the exception of a few small flats 
on the coast, is entirely hilly, the highest portions being about 600 
feet above the level of the sea. In many places it sinks with so 
m uch steepness into the sea that no anchorage ground can be 
found. The Baniak islanders visit P. Bangkaru very seldom and 
hold it in superstitions dread, believing that it is haunted by bad 
spirits, who convey to it the souls of the dead,— -a remnant of the 
old Malayu-Polynesian creed. 

Pulo Ujong Batu is also intersected by a hill range, of which 
the highest points reach to 60 or 70 feet. Pulo Bagu and P. 
Baleh have likewise each a hill and on the northern side of P. 
Balambak Gadang there is a trachite rock about 26 feet high. 
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OdmtMd Sea . — Tbe only points along the coasts tliat are mmed^ 
U’itli one or two exceptions, are I lie promontariesof Ptilii Tiiwanko, 
Tiz.i Ujong Seiioga — tlie western point of the island,— U, Teio 
Limoli, U* T* Ware, U. Labiian-lulii"— the south point, — U* Tana-* 
beligo, U. Siolch — the east point, — U. Karang Eyrn, U. Bala«bala 
and Batudanting-^the north point. The northwest point of P. 
Simoli is called Ujong Simob^ and the north point of P. U. Bata 
is called U. Bata. 

The sea between the islands is very dangerous even for vessels 
of no great si2e, owing to the numerous coral reefs, sand banks and 
strong currents. These dangers are especially numerous between 
P. Til wan ku and the islets from P. Maudan kati to P. Asap, and 
from P. Asap to P. Balambak. In these tracts the bottom con- 
sists of sand and coral banks lying in stripes and frequently so close 
to the surface that even when in a sampan it is necessary to step 
out in order to drag it over them, and men may be seen standing or 
running in tbe sea at a distance of many hundred yards from the 
nearest land. 

A heavy surf prevails on all the banks. Along the whole of 
the southwest and south coast of Pulo Tuwanku it is so violent 
that the land cannot be approached. It is equally strong around 
P, Sarambau and P. Bangkaru, and at the north point of F. 
Ujong Batu. But it is against the steep shore of Batu-lanting 
that the waves break with their greatest fury. Rushing against 
the perpendicular rocky wall, torn by their constant assaults, they 
are sometimes driven up to the height of fifty feet and fill the 
vicinity with a sound like thunder. 

The principal currents that have been observed are one beginning 
at P. Ujong Batu and ending at the Rangit islands, and running 
very strong from the south east to the northwest ; one running 
from east to west, to the south of P. Tuwanku; and one running 
from south to north, to the south east of P. Bangkaru. 

Square rigged vessels wishing to make the large island must 
sail outside, but vessels of less draught can sail in to the south of 
P. Rangit Kichil between the islands, following the course 
marked on the chart. 

The chief anchoring places arc, on the north side, Labiian 
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TawatikOj L. Asaliian and L. Sau; on tbe south side^ l?iIoli 
Liraoh and I. Narre ; on the east coast of P* Tuwankii, L. Sohri| 
li. Samut^ L. Pangulii and L. Tambehgo 5 and^-at the north 
west point of P« I^jong Batu, Tilo Nibung, Of these the only 
anchorages for larger vessels are 1» Tuwauku, L» Sau and T* 
Nibung* When the wind is from the north or west they are 
exposed to a heavy sea. Places where small vessels can anchor 
are also found on the north side of P. Bangkar% on the west side 
of P. Asap, on the east side of P. Balarabak gadang, on the east 
side of P. Baleh, and between P. Rangit gadang and P. Rangit 
Mchil, the last being the safest of alL 

iS^^/*e/ 2 .m 5 *'-*Streams are only found on the two large islands^ 
Tuwanku and Bangkani^ and from the small size and height of 
the land they hardly deserve even the name of rivulets. With 
one exception they are only about three yards broad, and in the 
middle from | a foot to 2 feet deep at their mouths and 4 to 5 
feet further up the stream. Their course is very short and wind- 
ing. The principal in P. Tuwanku are Ayer Sentole, A. Sirohi, 
A. Luan-wano, A. Sesagu and A. Tatalo* The last is the largest. 
It is about seven yards broad, 3 feet deep at the mouth and a 
fathom further up, and after a continued rain it is difficult to ford. 
All these streams fall into Tuwanku bay. Two rivulets without 
name's pour their waters into Pangulu bay and Sohri bay. The 
streams of Bangkaru are insignificant and unnamed. 

Climate , — The climate is almost the same as that of the adja- 
cent mainland. During the north-west monsoon the storms are 
more violent, and are seldom attended with thunder and lightning. 
The mornings in that season are generally clear, and nothing 
betokens a change of weather. It is not till about midday that 
the scattered clouds begin to pack themselves about the summit 
of Gunong Trusa. They slowly spread and descend, covering 
the whole sky, and finally discharge themselves in heavy rain, 
which is usually accompanied by a strong north-west gale. The 
climate is somewhat cooler than on the neighbouring Sumatran 
coast, owing to the narrowness of the land and the more frequent 
winds. 

MoGk$ mi Soih — The dense vegetation renders it very difficult 
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to examine Ibe geological formation of the islands, andastlis 
streamlets are not rocky their beds and banks throw little light on 
it The rocks that have been observed are limestone, sandstone, 
slate, porphyry, quartz, felspar, and trachite* No trace of metals 
has yet been found. The shores of the larger islands and all the 
small islands are of coralline origin. Like the Batu, Mantawe 
and Engano islands the coral islets do not take the lagoon form. 
The coral banks are constantly enlarging, and, with the spreading 
mangrove, will, as Mr Rosenberg thinks, in the course of ages fill 
lip the whole basin among the islands, and make them one. None 
of the coral islets take their origin at a great depth, and a large 
number of them have been formed, in Mr Rosenberg’s opinion, 
not by the proper growth of coral banks, but by the upheaval of 
the sea bottom. The subject, perhaps, requires longer and more 
extended observation. No facts showing a recent elevation of 
land are mentioned by Mr Rosenberg. On the eastern side of the 
Straits of Malacca the spreading of coral banks appears, in general, 
to be attributable to the waste of land. The grinding action of 
the waves is chiefly exerted at the summit of the ocean, and while 
the land in some places advances by the deposit of mud and sand, 
in others it is slowly worn down beneath the sea level# The 
rocky point gradually recedes landward and the coral zoophytes 
build over its former site. From the exposure of the wester 
coast of Sumatra to heavy oceanic waves and to a violent surf, 
it is probable that in general the sea is gaining on the land# The 
scattered island groups that rise along the belt of soundings are 
more likely to he remnants of the land that once covered it, than 
the nuclei of larger islands. On the sheltered eastern coast the 
alluvium advances on the sea and will envelope the islets as it 
reaches them. The question of a gradual upheaval of the Suma- 
tra-Peninsular or Sumatra-Borneon geological band is distinct 
from that of the increase or diminution of dry land from the action 
of the waves, although the one force might tend to mask the 
operation of the other. It must also be born in mind that the fact 
of Sumatra being on an ancient line of upheaval does not carry with 
it the corollary that the western coast continues to rise# Indubita- 
-ble proofs of recent elevation must be furnished. No volcanic 
phenomena have been observed. The soil of the higher islands is 
rich and fraitful, that of the coral tracts is less productive# 
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Vegetation,^T\\e vegetation is of the usual prolific character. 
The islands arc masses of bright green, and the small' coral islets 
present clumps of feathered cocoannts rising above the other 
vegetation and surrounded by a band of white and dazzling sand® 
The principal useful plants are the cocoanut, sago and durian — 
each in great abundance, — the nangka, pinang, nipah, plantain, 
bambu, rattan, timber trees of different kinds, mangroves, paddy, 
ubi, kaladi and glaga. It is remarkable that the coast Casuarina 
(C« liltorea), which is so abundant on the opposite shores of the 
mainland, and on those of the islands to the south of the Baniak, 
is not found on them, with the exception of a few trees at the extre*- 
mity ofLabuan Sobri which may have been planted. 

Animals, — Fishes, shell mollusks, and insects are plentifuL 
There are several hinds of snakes, some of them tolerably large, 
iguanas and a few crocodiles. Among birds, water fowl predomi- 
nate. The principal are a small white and an ash coloured heron, 
the black necked sea swallow, a large numenius and several 
pungas. Pigeons of different kinds, perspicilata, finches, maja- 
noides &c, &;c. Fowls are abundant, particularly on the smaller 
islands. The domestic mammals are the dog, cat, goat, rat and 
mouse. The wild ones, which only inhabit Tuwanku and Bang, 
karu, are black and brown monkeys, bats, squirrels and wild bogs- 
The last are so numerous that it is necessary to surround all the 
ladangs and gardens with strong fences to save the crops from 
their ravages. A few buffaloes have become wild, 

THE MAHUWI OP THE BANIAK GROUP. 

General condition, number ^ distribution and ethnic position of 
the race * — Unlike the Manta we and Niha, the Maruwi — at least 
those of Baniak — have lost most of the proper Niha-Polynesian 
habits, and adopted those of the Acbinese and Malays. In their 
general condition and usages they resemble the petty and rude 
maritime tribes in other parts of the Archipelago who have adop- 
ted the dress and religion but not the arts and refinement of the 
more civilised Malays. The chief characteristic of such tribes is 
the absence of social development and energy of any hind. They 
have lost the spirit and the usages of the old Oceanic life, without 
acquiring a higher culture, and have sunk into a state of dullness 
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and slotli> The vicinity and maritime habits of the Acliinese have 
destroyed all independent national action among the Maruwi 
tribes* Before the rise of the later Sumatran civilisations it is pro- 
bable that they wei^e able to maintain their freedom and nationali- 
ty against the aggressions of other tribes of the islets and of 
Sumatra^ and that with the loss of the warlike and predacious 
habits which characterise all the purer Niha- Polynesian communi- 
ties, -their energy and individuality disappeared also, 

Achinese have permanently settled in the group, adhering to 
their own manners and customs, and owing no subjection to the 
Maruwi Tuwanku. They are chiefly descendants of immigrants 
from Tampat Tuan and Tarumon* They employ themselves in 
trade and in the cultivation of pepper and paddy, exporting co- 
coanuts, pepper, timber, tripang and fowls. The two Rangit 
Islands are the favorite resort of all the trading vessels from Baros, 
Singkel, Tarumon, Analabu, Achin and Pulu Simalii, and it is 
not uncommon to see ten praus lying at anchor. 

The Maruwi population does not exceed 354, or about 3 to the 
square-mile, which is considerably less than the Mantawe propor- 
tion. Palo Tuwanku has 231 persons out of this small number 
and they are chiefly found on Tuwanku bay, the rest of the island 
being uninhabited, with the exception of a few ladangs to the east 
and west of the bay. Many of the smaller islands have no fixed 
inhabitants, and are only occasionally visited for fishing. The 
kam pongs and ladangs on Tuwanku are 

Kampong Tuwanku with 5 houses and 23 persons. 


V 

TalaUi 


15 

PP 

86 

PP 

}f 

Sirohi 

pf 

9 

pp 

67 

PP 


Rautan 

n 

4 

PP 

19 

PP 

Ladang Tuwanku 

pp 

7 

PP 

19 

PP 


Pangulii 

pp 

6 

PP 

17 

PP 

p? 

Asaluan 

pp 

6 

PP 

20 

PP 




— 


- 





52 


231 



The other inhabited islands 

are : — 


p. 

Simoh...» 

. . . 

.../4 houses 4 persons 

. 


Lamun ...... 


... 3 

PP 

6 „ 



Tailana . , . • • 

. 9 « 

... 1 

PP 

2 „ 
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Laraga 

1 

hoiise 2 

persons, 

Arungan .«.•««««.. 

1 


2 

yy 

Matahnri 

1 


4 

$9 

BaMong.* 

2 


2 

y? 

Sikandaiig 

3 

» 

7 

yy 

Meyla. % 

1 


3 

yy 

Laurat 

2 


0 

yy 

Balambak gadang. . 

4 

?> 

9 

yy 

Rangit gadang 

o 


12 

yy 

Rangit kicinl. . . . , . 

3 

jy 

5 

yy 

Panjang 

2 

yy 

3 

yy 

Bahgii 

2 

y> 

4 

yy 

Bale 

9 

yy 

26 

yy 

Ujong Batu 

2 

>y 

C 

yy 


Phydcal Characters , — The Maruwi ilo not appear to present 
any traits that distinguish them from the Niha and the Mantawe, 
who are described elsewhere. 

Menial Character and Civilisation , — All that we are informed 
as to the character of the tribe is that they are exceedingly indolent 
and ignorant. Although their manners and customs are those of 
Singkel, they are inferior in art and enterprize to the more sequest- 
ered and unmodified Mantawe, whose large houses are palaces in 
comparison wdth the hovels of the Maruwi. They are apparently 
a fishing tribe chiefly, and do not draw so large a portion of their 
sabsistence from the forest as the Mantawe. Besides the ordinary 
garden vegetables they cultivate a little paddy. This and the 
manufacture of salt and lime are the only arts in which they are 
in advance of the Mantawe. 

Language , — As no sentences are given by Mr von Rosenberg 
the phonology and annexed particles can only be described. It is 
clear from these and the glossarial composition that the dialect is of 
the vocalic Niha-Polynesian family and, like Nihan and Tilanjang, 
less modified by the consonantal Sumatran than the Mantawe. 

Most of the words ai'e vocalic, but there are a few with final 
n, 2 %, k, t, s, m. The vocalic character is shown in such words 
as a-liwu (Bata libung, Malaya nibong) wida (Siiong a-bit). It 
frequently adheres to the archaic Sumatran and Peninsular pho- 
nology in preferring e to i, a or u, a predeliction still found in 
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most of the languages of the Malacca basio^ including some 
dialects of Malayii. Ex. i?Wahe, Malay laki ; turen, M. turun ; 
wadangej Bat. madangi; me-dem, M. itam; ahcj M. api« It has 
the aspirate^ liquid and elliptic tendency partially obser?able in 
several of the Sumatran languages^ and much more prominently 
developed in the Nihan, Tilanjangi, Bima-Moluccan and cognate 
Polynesian phonologies. Ex. oee water^ u drmk (from 
i-nii &c) ahee fire (com. Oceanic form afe^ ape^ api^ Polynesian 
alii ohof ram (com. Oceanic form usa &c/PoL uha)^^ a-wahla 
red^ (Bat. bara^ Mai. mera), fitu 7, fulu 10^ se-rifu 1^000| ula^ 
island^ (pulaii^ pulo^ com. form), woh-noe eoco-nut^ bira, $iimrp 
(pirak Bata), bo hair^ (bok Singkel, o-buk, boe Bata). 

Definitive prefixes occur similar to those of the cognate dialects^ 
e. g. «f-!ahe man^ 5j-fawe woman^ adiwu adaha the 

wareng tree, adimo the citron penram the ani tree, y-obi the 
iibi, y' 2 ^di lalmig^ (ri Singkei, Batta). Qualitives and assertives 
have the com, wa-, &c, blacky wa-odin 7vhit$; o-mi-Hn. 

stand (dti-Hii Ache); wa-Iange s?um, (wia-langi Bata) ; u-me-g\m 
iaugkf u-me-'Bg’-ke erg (t/ta/j-angis Bat., Mai.) &c. The super- 
added o- that occurs in severai^ of the assertives appears to be 
a contraction of fo-, as in /2«-?7iadao yo, (lao Bata). It occurs 
in lieu of the more common directive di-j in /w-bawa below, (^di-- 
bawa Malay) which has also an assertive application, usually 
passive, but in some dialects active, and contracting to The 
Baiiiak qualitive and assertive hi appears to be the ra-,a- 

of many of the other dialects — Bata, Niha, Ache, Sunda &c— 
generally qualitive, sometimes also substantival, and in Niha as in 
Eoti, Timor! &c. , also assertive. In one Bauiak %vord of Bata 
origin the liquid def. is postfixed, a Malagasy usage now best 
preserved in some of the, Bima-Moluccan, Papua-Polynesian and 
Micronesian languages, — tibo-la tin, (tima-ra Bata of Pak-pak, 
siembo-ra Bata of Toba). The final I in ohol rain, (tuha Pol.'l 
bol-a/, bal-af day, langko/ skg (langit BlaL Bata &c), lepu-l' earth 
appears to be also postfixuaL The glossarial affinities of the lan- 
guage are examined in the historical section. 

/^dn^«ia/ 2 sm.---All the * Maruwi tribes arc Mahomedaiis. Of 
their native sii[>erstitioris we know nothing. Tliere is only one 
■priest in the Baniuk islands. ' ' 
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Dress ,' — ^The dress is that of the Malaj^s of Sumatra and the 
weapons are mostly of Achinese and Nias fabrication. 

The houses are wretched hovels, and bear the strongest 
testimony to the laziness of the Maniwi. It is only in the kam- 
pongs of Tuwanku, Talalu and Sirolii that some plank houses built 
in the Malay fashion are to be seen, but in a miserable state of 
decay and scarcely inhabitable. All the other huts arc made of 
bambus, cocoanut and other leaves and are open to the wind and 
rain. Each is placed on a sand bank in the sea, several hundred 
yards from the adjacent island, on account of the swarms of mosqui- 
toes, They have the custom of piling their ripe coconuts beside 
the huts in columns six to eight feet high. 

EboJ,-— Their food consists of sago, ubi, kaladi, rice, fish, shell 
fish and wild animals. When there is a want of better provisions 
they use the imlaut^ a root one to two feet long, six to ten inches 
thick, with a thorny skin, and, in its raw state, yellowish. They 
skin it and roast it at a large fire. It is bitter and ropy. 

Agriculture * — In the ladangs they plant paddy, kaladi and ubi, 
but, from their excessive indolence, in quantities too small even for 
their own consumption. It hence often happens that their provi- 
sions are entirely exhausted, and when a continuance of bad 
weather prevents them from fishing, they must starve. As a great 
portion of their subsistence is derived from the sea, they devote 
themselves to fishing and are very expert in it, especially in throw- 
ing a light harpoon, 10 to 12 feet long. 

Preparation of Sago * — They prepare sago in the following 
manner. The stem is cut in pieces about 3 feet long, from which 
the outer bark is removed. After lying some days in the shade, 
they are brought into the house, and the whole family join in 
rasping them into a coarse meal with graters half a foot long 
furnished with teeth of nibong. The meal is then placed on a 
cloth stretched over a wooden tub, water is poured over it and the 
mass worked with the hands. The fine panicles of sago pass with 
the water into the tub, while the woody substances remain on 
the cloth. When the sago has sunk to the bottom of the tub, the 
water is poured ofi" and the meal dried. 

Other Ai'ts . — The only other arts practised by them are the 
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preparation ofsalt^ burning shells and,coral for lime^ the manufac- 
ture of brown sugar, and twisting ropes of barL 

Trader — The trade of the islands is insignificant* The princi- 
pal imports are rice, tobacco, cotton goods and cutlery, and the 
exports coconuts, dried fish, shell-lime, a little tortoiseshell, tripang, 
birds nests, timber and coral. 

Family and Social life. Government . — Nothing is mentioned 
as to the family and social life, save what may be implied in the 
resemblance of some of their manners and customs to those of 
Singkel and of others to those of Nias. 

The chief authority is the Tuwanku of Great Baniak, who 
resides in kampong Tuwanku. Under him are Datiis of whom 
there are in some cases five or six in the same kampong. 

History . — Of the recent history of the Baniak islanders scarcely 
anything is known. 

From the tradition of the natives with respect to Batu lanting 
it is probable that they have at some former period been invaded 
by Achinese. They still entertain a fear of a similar attack. 

The present Tuwanku, who is a very old man, holds himself to 
be a descendant of the earlier royal family of Menangkabau, his 
grandfather having come from Pagar-rugong and married a 
woman of Nias. 

With Singkel the Baniak islands fell under the dominion of the 
Dutch government. The only exception is the uninhabited island 
of Jawi Jawi which is a dependency of Tarumon. 

The ancient history must be drawn from the ethnology. Mr 
Rosenberg believes that the islands were first peopled from 
Nias. As Nihan is generally spoken in addition to the native 
dialect, it may be inferred that a long and intimate intercourse 
had existed with the Niha prior to the monopoly of the trade by 
settlers and traffickers from the coast of Acheen. It is probable 
that the Nihans regularly frequented the group and that much 
intermixture took place, but it would be going too far to hold, 
with Mr Rosenberg, that the basis of the population is Nihan, and 
that the local peculiarities have been derived from different foreign 
sources, thus ignoring any native ethnic element whatever. 

Mr Marsden, upon Malayan or Nias authority it may be pre- 
sumed, classes the Baniak with the Nako-nako and Si-Malu 
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•islantlers as a people distinct from the Nihaand known as Maras 
or Maniwio The inhabitants of Nako-nako, who were probably 
described to him by the Padang Malays who resort there for 
coconut oilj are as fair coraplexioned as the Nihans® 

That the Marnwi belong to the same branch of the Niha-Poly- 
nesian race with the Niha may be admitted, and it is also probable 
that they have gradually assimilated more and more to them, but 
there is no proof whatever that they are merely colonies of the 
latter. It is possible that, at some remote period, when the tribes 
of Nias spoke different dialects, they were derived from it, but the 
Maruwi possess in their language an incontestible evidence that 
the basis of the population, whatever it may have been in blood, 
•was not a tribe speaking the existing Niiian. The Maruwi and 
Nihan are distinct, although closely connected, dialects. 

Mr Marsden, in his essay on the Polynesian or East-Insular 
languages (1834), gives a short vocabulary, on the authority of 
Mr W. Smith, under the heading Marras (near Nias).’' This 
was probably obtained from the Nako-nako islanders. It consists, 
like his other vocabularies, of the first 10 numerals and of 24 other 
words or rather of 21, three being blank in the Marras column. 
The language, he remarks in his History of Sumatra (p, 479), 
although considered by the natives of these parts as distinct and 
peculiar which will naturally be the case where people do not 
understand each other’s conversation — has much radical affinity 
to the Bala and Nias, and less to the Pagi ; but all belong to the 
same class and may be regarded as dialects of a general language 
prevailing amongst the original inhabitants of this eastern archipe- 
lago, as far at least as the Moluccas and Philippines." In the 3(! 
chapter of the Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific islands, it was obser- 
ved that, from Marsden’s vocabulary, the language appeared to 
be vocalic with a small proportion of consonants ; and, from a 
comparison of the Nihan, Tilanjangi and Bata with the other 
Sumatran tongues, the general inference was drawn that the wes- 
tern islanders preserved, with considerable parity, the original 
vocalic and East Indonesian character of the Sumatran languages. 
Mr Rosenberg has appended to his paper a very valuable com- 
parative vocal) ularly of 264 words, in the dialects of Ache, Singkcl, 
Pak'pak, Toba and Baiiiak. The full number is not given in all 
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the dialects. The Baniak vocables amount to 126 , and they are 
the first important contribution to the ethnology of the tribe. Mr 
Rosenberg expresses his surprise that so small a population should 
have been able to form an idiom of their own, from which it would 
appear that he attributes the peculiarities of the dialect when 
compared with Nihan, to the addition of vocables invented by the 
coloLts after their first migration from Nias. He uifoi-ms us 
that besides the native dialect the greater number of the inhabi- 
ts also speak Nihan, many of .hem Malay, and those on the 
ein islete Achean. We thus find in full operation on these 
islands the same cause of the change and assimilation of language 
which is at work in most of the ethnic provinces of the Indian 
Archipelago, as in other regions. It is probable that the native 
element has long been decreasing, as in Nihan. 

To understand the relation of Maruwi, in its proper form, to the 
other laniruages of the Sumatran province, it is necessary to advert 
to their history as a whole. In the Section on the languages of 
Sumatra (Ethn. of the I. P. Is.) it was shown that three principal 
finguistic phases may be recognized, each of which has predomma- 
ed more or less extensively during different periods in he history 
ofthe existing race and formation. This mixed formation may be 
termed the Himalayo-Polynesian, and the four mos promment of 
the phases it has assumed in Sumatra may be indicated as follows. 
Prior to the entrance of the Himalaic phonology, the vocalic 
MaLasy had succeeded to the Draviro-Aiistrahan ; and it had 
maiag j „ arv exclusively as to confer one character on 

t^ SuSatmn dialects. The effect of the intrusion of Himalaic 
all era when the Himalaic like the Chinese phonolo- 

If retataed its ancient harsh and consonantal character, w^ to 

Koduce two phonetic phases. In the one the native phonology 
kept its ground and gave its soft and vocalic form to the Himalaic 

words thft were received into the Sumatran vocabularies as Sans- 
krit ones were in an after age into those of the leading tribes. In 
the other the intrusive phonology predominated, and not only pre- 
servTthe proper forms of the Himalaic vocables, but to^ome 
extent modified the native Sumatran ones. The Himalayo-Poly- 
nesian formation may thus be considered as having been evolved 

from the presence in Sumatra of three successive formations, 
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tlie Braviro-Asonesian, tbe Malagaso-Asonesian and the Ultraindo- 
Asonesian. Each of the two last had partially preserved and 
modified and partially destroyed the preceding formation. In the 
Ultraindo-Asonesian era the vestiges of the Draviro-Aiistralian 
age appear to have been glossarial only, with some slight excep- 
tions, but the Malagaso-Afsonesian formation was still the basis one 
in the phonology of many of tbe dialects and in the idealogy of all, 
although already considerably modified by the cruder Ultraiiidian. 
The vocabularies were exceedingly mixed. Most of the formatives 
and particles, the pronouns and numerals, and many of the other 
vocables, were of Malagasy affinity, while the remainder of the 
glossary was Himalaic or Uitraindo-Gangetic. The consonantal 
phasis was induced in those dialects in which the Himalaic element 
predominated over the vocalic and gave its own character to the 
phonology. The Achean, the ancient Malayu and other mixed 
phonologies possessing a considerable degree of harshness, were 
thus formed. 

In an era subsequent to the first migration of the Tibetan and 
Chino-Tibetan tribes across the Himalayan barrier into India and 
Ultraindia, the Chinese and Tibetan phonologies began to lose 
their ancient character and to become soft, slender, elliptic and 
vocalic. This phonetic emasculation has affected all portions. of 
the Chinese and Himalaic provinces, although in its develcpement 
in different languages and groups it has exhibited much variety. 
It is still in progress, and the many partially sequestered dialects 
of the Tibeto-Ultraindian region have preserved examples of the 
ancient consonantal forms and of successive stages of decay. 
The slender and elliptic Ultraindian phonology was also commu- 
nipated to the Sumatran languages, and it chiefly affected those 
of the western islets. As with the older consonantal wave, its 
presence was marked both by a fresh introduction of Himalaic 
vocables in the new elliptic or softened forms, and by the change 
it produced in many of the prior Sumatran words, Hiinalaic, 
Malagasy and Bravirian. The older phonology has been retained 
in a considerable degree by the Mon-Anam languages, and they 
strongly influenced the dialects of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra up to a recent period. Indeed their influence is still in 
operation where the Siamese is in contact with Simang and Malays 
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Tlie fourth phasis is not in itself a distinct one from the preceding® 
It is not connected with any great linguistic revolution on the 
continent^ but merely results from one of the native languages 
of Sumatra that was least aifected by the elliptic Uitraindia 
phasisy having become expansive and aggressive, and thus acquired 
the character of a diffusive sub-formation. Tljis latest influential 
pbasis was that acquired by Malayu after it had become much 
softened by the presence of the less consonantal dialects with 
which it must always have been in contact as it expanded, and 
after its ideology had thrown off much of the ancient Malagasy 
character and taken a form more akin to the crude Ultralndian. 
The modern Malayu has deeply influenced and largely but un- 
equally assimilated all the other languages. This Malayucising 
of the other Sumatran tongues has been in progress throughout 
the era in which the Malays have been the most numercus, 
powerful and enterprising of the Sumatran tribes. 

Each of these linguistic phases of Sumatra was carried to the east- 
ward by the navigating tribes of its coasts and islets, and was disse- 
minated from island to island and group to group far over the Iiido- 
Pacific seas. The latest or Malayan form of the consonantal 
phonology spread to most parts of the Indian Archipelago, the 
older and more consonantal Sumatran over Java, Borneo, North 
Indonesia, Micronesia and a portion of Papuanesia, while the 
elliptic chiefly predominated in East Indonesia and was thence 
diffused over Papuanesia, Polynesia and Micronesia. The existing 
Sumatran languages preserve remnants of the ruder forms given 
to the vocables by the primary consonantal Ultraindian phonology. 
These are chiefly found in Malay dialects and Achean. In Malay 
itself these forms have been softened. The secondary or elliptic 
aspirate Malagasy and vocalic Ultraindian and the archaic vocalic 
phonologies are best preserved in Nihan, Maruwi and Tilanjang. 
Manta we has been partially and Bata considerably modified by 
the consonantal phonology. The proper consonantal tongues them- 
selves possess numerous vocalic words of the Malagaso-Asonesian 
and vocalised Himalayo-Asonesian forms, and their consonantalism 
has long been in a state of slow decay. If the process of emascu- 
lation be not iaterrupted, it is probable that all the Sumatran 
languages will ultimately revert to the archaic vocalism or rather 
to modifications of it, elliptic in their general character. 
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From this account of the history of the Snmatmn languages we 
are prepared to find in each of them numerous and often peculiar 
affinities with the more eastern tongues of the Indo-Pacific pro- 
Tinee^ and in those of the more vocalic group — B atan^ Nihanj 
Manlawei Maruwi and Tilanj angi — relations with the vocalic 
eastern languages that were formed prior to the predominance and 
diffusion of the Malayu. But as Malayu itself, in the old Suma- 
tran or Malagasy portion of its basis, belongs to the same vocalic 
family, many archaic vocables are also common to it with the group 
in question and with eastern tongues, and some are even common 
to Malayu and the latter which are not found in the former* In 
all these cases it is necessary to distinguish as much as possible 
between the vocables, or forms of them, that have been carried 
eastward by the proper Malays and those which were disseminated 
from 'the Sumatran centre in the pre-Malayan era when the insular 
parent of the Malayu formed one of the dialects of the Sumatran 
vocalic group* The eastern dispersion of S umatran vocables has 
proceeded in all eras and been conducted by various tribes. Hence 
not only different roots for the same idea, but different forms of the 
same root, have been carried from its shores. In the long and 
oscillatory succession of tribes, formations and dialects that have 
filled its history from the present epoch to that wh en rude Austra- 
loid hordes first gave it human inhabitants, a singl e navigable river 
like the Palembang, may have furnished many synoniraous roots 
and variations of roots to the eastern vocabularies. 

In Baniak we find Nihan, Batan, Malayan and South Sumatran 
words, and many others either peculiar or having affinities with 
eastern tongues. It is fundamentally a member of the Bata-Nilian 
group and its relationship to the other Asonesian groups has a 
similar range. 

From the phonology, the pronouns, the prefixes and the post- 
fixes of Baniak, and the known ideologic character of the other 
languages of the same geographical and glossarial group, it may 
be inferred that its basis is mainly Oceanic or Malagasy in pho- 
nology and ideology. The vocabulary, like that of the other 
Sumatran and Sumatro-Polynesian tongues, is chiefly composed 
of Draviro-Australian, Malagasy, Himalaic and Chino-Himalaic 
words. Its more archaic history is involved in that of the other 
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iNilia-PoIyoesiao laiigiiagesj and must be inFestigated with that of 
the whole family. The proper object of a special consideration 
of a single tongue like the Maruwi is to establish to what group 
it belongs I and where the materials are only glossarial^ this must 
be done by tracing the roots in the Maruwi forms in other Aso- 
nesian Focabulariesj or in those foreign ones to which the mass of 
the Asonesian roots are referable. 

The modern ingredients are chiefly Malayanj but some' of the 
Nihan^ Bata and Achean words are probably also recent There 
are some slight traces of intercourse with Javanese. 

A considerable number of the words are Malay of Singkel and 
Ache^ especially the former. Ex. hunga karang, coral | ungkung^ 
S., (ungka M.)? tumba, spear, S., M. tombai kubur gram*, 
telinga ear-, ulara north i selatan south | timer east% ber-laut 
(seaward) mst^ dado, a chief S. (date M. also grandfather) turen, 
descend, turun Mai. A.; mesiaia, poor, miski A. (miskin Mai. 
Arabic, but the Ban. may be mo-siaia)5 kaya, rich, M. A., 
kuning, yellow, M. A. 5 kilet, lightning, A. (kilat M. Bat.) 5 
guru thunder, A. M. Words of this class whether directly or 
indirectly received from the Malays, belong to the Malayan or 
latest influential sub-formation. 

There are a few Malayu words which must have been derived 
from the proper Malays, as they are not current in Ache, in the 
mixed dialect of Singkel or in Bata. Ex. near dekan, M. dikat. 

There are also some non-Malayan vocables similar to Achean, 
to Bata and to Nihan, respecting which it may often be doubtful 
from the proximity of the tribes whether they have been borrowed 
from settlers, or are a portion of the archaic vocabulary common 
to the Baniak tribe and the adjacent Suraatmn race to which they 
belonged. If the vocabulary could be resolved into ingredients 
derived from Niha, Bata, Ache and Malay, all such words might 
be referred to the Niha, Bata and Ache visitors and colonists, 
but as there is a large and distinct native element, the true history 
of these vocables can only be ascertained after the forms they 
possess in this N. W. group have been compared with those 
which they take in other dialects. 

Amongst the purely Achean are «-wula run, Ache da* blung $ 
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stand, A. <f«-du; words both from iheir form and their 

nature more likely to be archaic than recent. _ 

From the much more numerous Bata list may be Cited bahba 
■mouth, Bata baba, Singkel, Ache bawa, Tilanjang hawi (h-b, p, as 

in the more aspirate Niha-Polynesian phonologies, e. g. lil. hawt 

Jioq for bawi, babi) ; igong nose, the Bata form of a common 
siatran and Indonesian vocable, Nihan ighu, iru; gaul plantain, 
B. gal, galo, Singkel gala ; delok Ml, B. dolok ; wongi loot, B. 
bungki, ?a-«w-lao go B. lao; ma-lange miwn, jna-langi Bataj 

a-su dee, B. Niha a-su (com.). . -mm i 

Amono-st the words common to Marawi with Nihan are obo 
larae NUian ibi, Mantawe ebc'^yo. (The N. and Mantawe forais 
are varieties of the same form, but the Baniafe is an archaic 
dialectic form found in Malagasy and Polynesian) j mor-ia sleep, 
N. mar, muru, Mant. mar -eh; bo, bu hair, N. bu, Rijang bu, 
Bata M-bu— all elliptic forms of bubo-, buck &e } %■ tha man, 
a-taha Niha, taka Tilanjang, tlie Baniak variety is a oiii-t form of 
the aspirate Nihan } awa tree, N. ewo reood-, bawa, bowa moon, 
N. bawa; bungi bangi mjM, N. bungi, bongi, Bata bongiti. 
Some of tlie words found in both vocabularies are to be considei- 
ed as archaic Niha-Maruwi and some as common to the various 
dialects of the ancient vocalic Sumatran, but otbera are evidently 
of Nias origin. The Niha vocabulary, it may be remarked, has 
been more Malaicised than the Maruwi, so that the ancient com- 
mon glossary is probably better preserved by the latter. 

A few words have special Mantawe affinities and a larger num- 
ber South Sumatran (Rijang, Komreng, Lampong.) These must 
belong to an archaic and diffusive glo^ary. 

Several words connect Maruwi with eastern vocabularies and 
especially with those of the trans-Javan or Bima-Timorian band, in 
which the elliptic phonology is also strongly i^rbed,— ma-odi-w 
mhite, m-uti-» Timor; «-hin teeth, wa-hine Belo; mehlo 
mnheg, Timor belo; luan stream, Ende luvu ; &\iki,fire, Ende 
ahi ; a drink, ngi-u Savu. These words do not necessarily prove 
thaMhe Maruwi colonised the Timorian islands or Timorians the 
Baniak islands. For the present they merely shew that Maruwi was 
one of the ancient Sumatran vocalic dialects akin to Niha, Man- 
tawe and Bata, and probably to many others now modified or 
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extinct— that its phonology underwent elliptic and aspirate changes 
like the NihaHj Mantawe^ Tilanjang and Bata— -and that from this 
Soraatran ¥ocalic group several varieties of the sante vocables were 
carried to the eastern islands. The Maruwi navigators may have 
fontided eastern colonies as well as the Nihas and Batas^ but a 
larger vocabulary mast be examined before inferences so specific 
can be drawm At present it is sufficient to remark that the voca- 
lic^ aspirate and elliptic phonology of the Tiocorian, Moiuccan and 
Polynesian dialectsi and a very large number of those forms of the 
Insular vocables that are most prevalent in these groups, are found 
preserved in the languages of the western islets of Sumatra. The 
civilisation of the Niha and the vestiges of the pre-Hindu civilisa^ 
lion of the Bata, connect the old Sumatran race with that which 
most largely colonised the eastern islands ; and the circumstance 
that most of the dialectic varieties of the Sumatran voca- 
bles are found in eastern vocabularies, can only be explain- 
ed by the greater number of the maritime Sumatran tribes 
having in the same or in successive ages, voyaged to the 
eastward for trade, rapine, war or colonisation. In the presence 
of the Indian, Ultraindian, Arabic, European and Chinese navi- 
gation, and that of the Javans, Malays and Bugis with their 
improved vessels, the ancient Niha-Folynesian maritime art 
has decayed among the Maruwi, Niha and Mantawe, but the 
last still retain some traces of it, and in the Philipines, the Moluc- 
cas, Micronesia and Polynesia it continues to fiourish with varia- 
ble vigour. When it was in the ascendant in Sumati*a, the fleets 
of Tapanooly Bay, of Tiiwanku Bay, of Nias and the Pagai 
islands may have more than rivalled the Moiuccan and Micronesian 
in the range of their voyages 5 and to the possession of these fleets 
we must ascribe the spread of the Hiraalaic race from Sumatra 
to the eastern confines of Polynesia. 

The connection between the Marawi vocabulary and that of the 
Niha, the Mantawe, the Tilanjangs and the Batas will be specially 
examined in describing the Nihas. 

If we now view the Maruwi glossary on the side of its conti- 
nental affinities we find that like the other Sumatran vocabularies 
it bears the impress of all the great formations that have been 
lecognised in Asoncsia. Of the words more parlicularly examined 
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i)doW| the Pronouns^ Definitives (annexed), and NumeFals witfi 
the woifis for M?se^ Teeth, Hand, Ear, Fire, Moon, Whitef 
Large, Eat, Drink, Man, Mother, Child, Fish, Tree (2) Cocoa- 
nut, Stone, Fire, Mo07im^ are Malagasy ; that the words 
for Hair, Eye, Earth, Hill, Night, Slack, Dark, Small, Yes, 
No, Man ( 1 ), Woman^ Brother (or Sister) Dog, Cat, Bird, 
Mlonhey, Snake, Tree (1) Plantain, Mice, Earth, Hill, Stream, 
and Ship are HiMalato (Chino-Hiinalaic, Scjtho*Himalaic &c) ; 
and that those for Water, Sun, Day, Star, Short and Sleep are 

D lUVmO^AuSf KALIAN . 

Most of the vocables belong to the great Sumatro-Polynesian 
formation, but the archaic individuality of Marnwl in relation not 
only to Bata and the other Sumatran dialects but to Nihan, is 
illustrated by its possession of some forms having a peculiar 
connection with Himalaic or Malagasy and with eastern Asone- 
sian* For example the 1st pron. has a distinct and very 

archaic connection with Malagasy. Me is a current Malagasy 
definitive, but Malagasy now uses iza as the prefix. When the 
language was first transplanted to Sumatra the pronominal root 
hu, ku, must have been free, and admitted of different preposed 
definitives. It occurs not ofily with the sibilant but with other 
forms of the liquid in different Asonesian vocabularies. 0-ho 
large, is another example of the retention of an archaic Malagasy 
and Nilotic form (o-bo-ma Shangalla, a7n-hii Malagasy), Niha and 
Mantawe have another Malagasy form t-bi, e-be. The broad form 
is preserved in the New Caledonian am-hol-da, Ahejire, preserves 
the Malagasy form afe, the common Asonesian being afi, ahi. The 
Malagasy vowel is also preserved in lahe man. Examples like 
these show that the pure Malagasy was first deposited on the western 
islets— and probably also on the adjacent coasts — of Sumatra, 
and that there have been less frequent and extensive linguistic 
mixtures and consequent corruptions in these islets than in Suma- 
tra itself. 

To compare each of the vocables even in Mr Rosenberg^'s short 
vocabulary with those of all the other Asonesian and the connect- 
ed continental tongues would demand a volume, and the results 
would be much less satisfactory and determinate than those I have 
derived , from my general , comparative vocabulary, and fi* 0 m the 
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consideratioB of tlie insular languages in the mass. The Mariiwl 
is but one of some hundreds of dialects having a similar history^ 
and the peculiarities of each of which ate mainly due not to a 
difference in the succession of great formations and gradual ethnic 
revolutions which have resulted in making it what we now find it 
to be, but to the fact of so many distinct groups of tongues 
having co-existed throughout a long lapse of time, and given rise 
to various local linguistic currents. Each dialect, however much 
sequestered, has, from time to time, been affected by intrusive 
ones, gi ving rise to new special affinities and dirainishiBg some oM 
ones. Thus in proportion as Baniak replaces old words by- 
Malayan its Nihan element decreases. As its special Nihan 
ingredients increased it became the Jess Batan, and the more it 
gained from other Sumatran tongues generally during its later 
history, the more must it have lost of those specific affinities to 
eastern vocabularies which arose at an earlier period. It is quite 
consistent with such a gradual restriction or localising of its more 
intimate relationships, that its general ethnic position with refer- 
ence to the great formations of Asonesia, should remain little if 
at all changed. The mutual intermixture of a dozen languages 
forming one of the groups in a large family does not affect their 
relation to the family or that of the family to the wider alliances 
in which it has a place. 

That the historical evidence furnished by the vocables may be 
the better understoo d, I have adduced a few in each class and in 
the first place indicated the Asonesian range of each of them, 
giving examples of those varieties that most resemble the Baniak* 
The formation by which the root was communicated to the islands 
is then mentioned, and one or more of the forms which it has in 
that formation are cited. As an exemplification of the full light 
which is thrown on the origin of the Asonesian vocables by taking 
not one but all or several of those that are prevalent in diflerent 
vbooaiilaries or in the same vocabulary with changes in meaning, 

I have in one or two instances appended the synonymes current 
in the other Sumatran languages and their derivation. 

1. FKONOlTIfS AND FAETIOLES. 

The 1st pron. mbu (re-hu) has the Malagasy and Bata form 
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of file SeiTiito-Libya!! and Oceanic aspirate and guttural root liu^ 
ku. To this it prefixes a definitive^ a usage common to the 
Malagasy and Semito-Libyan with most of the East Oceanic 
pronominal systems. Re is a common definitive of the Semito» 
Libyan and Malagaso-Polynesian formations, and de, le, ne ; ra, 
da, la, na &o, are variations of the same particle. Re is a 
Malagasy form (Ethn. P. ii, c. v, sec. 6, sub-sec. 6). 

Comp, a-hu, tVa-liu or f-^ra-hu Malagasy (ku poss.), a?t-a-kii 
or us-na-ku Babylonian, «-ha Bata, a-ku Malay, y-a-u-[ probably 
from i (z)-a‘{li) u] Niha, Kisa, i-a Lam pong, Komreng, sl-a-k 
lloko, fl^a-ku Malay, wd£-ku Balignini, wa-hu Bima, fc-kii Lobo, 
ree-ku Kaili, and a-li-ku Wugi, the nearest to the Baniak re-hu. 

The 2d pron. rio (ri-o) appears to combine the same prefix 
with a contracted form of the common Niha-P olynesian root. 
The Bata ho and the Timorian ho, o (Timor, R oti> Lieti, Kisa) 
are the same variety. The prefix H- is found in the Malay 
*di-kau, Larapong ^i-ku, Javan ^ie-ko. The Belo i-ri is probably 
a contraction of a similar variety. The Tilanjanji bar4e (ha-re-e'^ 
is an analogous form in which the root is rep resented by e (koe, 
kue being a common Asonesian form) and the labial prefix is 
superadded as in the 3d pron, &(?-hey (comp, the 1st pron. 5a-kau 
Bajo, ma- 5 a-ku Pasir, me-ta-ko Sumba and the 2d wi-ka Binua, 
wa-M-ko Pasir). The Belo i-ri is an analogous E. Indonesian 
form, with the root elided. 

The 3d pron. dio is Malay dia, nia, Landak diyo, Goront.tio 
&c. 

The definitive prefixes se-, a-, pen-, gt4-, are Malagaso- 
Polynesian. The sonant form occurs in Nihan Gebe 

Icc. 

The qualitive and assertive ma-, me-, m- is the common Mala- 
gaso-Poiynesian particle. 

The def. postfix -I is the -na of Malagasy and the -na, 4a^ 
rayke of many eastern vocabularies. La also occurs assertively 
in mor-fc sleep. It is used assertively in many Niha-Polynesian 
languages, 
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2 . NUMERALS. 

The numerals are the Malagaso-Polynesian, 1 asa^ 2 €ma^ 
3 telHi 4 amf 05 5 limaj 6 anaiiij 7 Utiij 8 walii| 9 siwa^ 

10 fnlllai The only departures from the Malagasy forms are asa 
1, ampe 4 (Ache ampet, Malay ampat) and anam 6 (Malay &c), 
the Malagasy prefix being e in 1 and 4 and not am- and 6 
wanting the final m. The Nako-nako forms are somewhat dif- 
ferent, and several of them have the postfix -bo or -o. They are 
1 saw©! 2 Aue^o (Malagasy due), 3 4 atm (for fatu), 

6 lima-^o, 6 ammm, 7 iatu«&<?, or itu (for fitu), 8 

9 siwai 10 molrn* 

3 . NAMES OP ATTRIBUTES. 

White. 

maodill (ma-odin) B., mdimg N. * Sumatran and co/ti. In- 
dones. puti &;c. A nasalised form is found also in Timor mutin 
and Bali puting, of which the gutturalised Borneon putik, puti 
are variations. Bisayan has busag. The elision of the labial 
initial occurs also in Malu ute ute, Mangkasari utim, Pormosati 
ma-usi &c. The prefix is the com. Malagaso - Asonesian qualitive 
ma-^ still prevalent in K and N. Indonesia and Polynesia, although 
rare or modified in Sumatra. The n, -ng may be simply the nasal 
final often taken by the Malagasy vocalic words in the consonan- 
tal Indonesian dialects. But it is possibly the definitive as in the 
Cerami puti-m &c. 

Malaoasy futsy, fuchi, futi, fusi. The sibilant is preserved in 
the Niba a-fusi, Tidori ma-busi, Madura a-puse, Karangan rum- 
pos, Celebesian ma-busi, wa-busa, Bisayan busag, Formosan ma- 
usi. The root was carried eastward in this form by the Microne 
sian stream (Pelew bowse, Ualan was, was-was, e-wuet, Radak 
«-mus, Rotuma fis), but not by the Papuanesian or Polynesian. 

The Malagasy vocable is African, — fuchi Agau. The root in 
various forms — more often fa, ba,fu, bu&c, than fi, hi 4 c, and with 
or without prefixes and suffixes— is the most prevalent Semito- 
Libyan ; abiad, abiar &e Arabic, hais Saumali, hatbi Galla, ht 
Egyptian, fasi, afads &c Sereras gr., ped, bisa Bode, padi Pika, 
t-basi-fe Hgambana, fade Mandara. Tlie final changes frequently 

^ B., Baniak 5 N. Nako-Nako (or Marsden's). 
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from the dental to the liquid, e-fur Mso, e-buri Bute, o-wuru Okam 
sa-biul Ham, fali Hansa (comp, fade Mandara), puru Gebo gr. 
a-pura Boko, a-hule Gadsaga, fl-pfura Bumbete, fora Ntere, 
mbara Ekamtulufa gr., bul Bornui, bu-buli Goali, io-pula Bagba- 
lan, o-fire Susu, se-fire Tene. The labial root simple and duplica- 
ted is also conamon »-fo, i-fa, a-fe, pfu, morio, e-fu, pu, e-we, we, 
fufu, fifu, bubu, e-pupa, popo, o-puwa, Aa-pnp &o, &c. 

These radical forms and the common variety in which the final is 
a liquid 1, r, rarely n, are not to be considered as derivatives from 
Semitic, bat as having descended, like the cognate Semitic terms, 
from the mother formation. The root is nearly universal, and it 
occurs with a liquid final in the Scythic, Draviro- Australian, and 
—applied to diver, gold and iron— in Semito-Libyan (bir, bir-ta, 
fil-a# &c, &c). While the rarer African form fuehi [=fusi] is 
current as white in Malagasy, the more common African pula, 
pura, bul, puru is preserved in Malagasy in one of its secondary 
applications, moon vula. The root is Chino-Tibetan as well as 
Scythic but with a final guttural pe’, pa’, pue’ &c Chinese, phyok 
Thochu. Khamti also preserves the k, phyuk. In Barman Naga 
&c it is lost, phyu, a-po &c. See Ethn. Part II., c. v., S. 11. 
Iron, Silver. [See Appendix, White.] 

Black. 

(m-eden) B. mitome, (m-itome) N. Sumatran and 
Indones. com. Malay &o, itam, Niha, Parapangan a-itu. The 
o of the N. variety is found in some Borneon and Celebesian 
vocabularies, wi-etom, nm-iton, j»o-itomu &c. The final becomes 
nggal in somc dialccts, itang Tranganu, idong Sunda. The Javan 
chemu has an independent connection with continental forms of 
the root. 

Ultraindian, dam Siam, nam Khamti, den Anam, cham 
Singfu, jw-tscham Bodo, jra-sam Garo, chang Mon, ehang-to 
Chau^lo. The root is probably current with other meanings 
(hlue° green, dark, &o &o) in other Himalaic vocabularies. Tengsa 
and Nogaung Naga have for green fa-cham. The root is proba- 
bly Tatar -chara,chona, shem-el &c. 

Daxk. 

nalawa (flwt-lawa). Bijang blgck wia-lau (see J3lack)> Hx- 

MALAIC. 
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taige, 

(o-bo) Niba Manta we e-be-^o, Polynesian pw^ New 

Caledonian am-hoi-da^ 

Malagasy^ am-bii, a»bii, bei, be. African o-bo^ma Shangalla^ 
0“Vee Tigre- Scytbic, e-mo, i-in am-ba Tiingusian &c. 

Small* 

ada-ada® [The Niha idi, Mantawe te-te, Bata ete, Polynesian 
iti, iki, chi, Australian miti &c &c is a different mot, of BraYi- 
rian origin]. 

Chino-Himalaic. Chin, s/ior^ te, de, to. Horpa j^<«-de, 
Thochu thatha, Lepcha atan, Eurman ato, to. The Himalaic ex- 
panded form Bhotia thundung, Miri adyadag, Dhimal to-toka, Is 
found in Niha aduko, Cerami tuktuk &c. 

Shoit. 

widaa Silong a-bit, Onin fisio, Utanata me-meti, Australian 
^mad miti. 

Dravirian, imiting Kol. The other Bravirian forms of the 
root are also found in Asonesia. The broad tTraon phuda, Garo 
bandok is represented by the pandak, pendek, ma-pundu, ma- 
pundi, ma-piinchOf ponok of Sumatran and other Indonesian 
vocabularies. The Bisayan me-a-put, ma-li-pot, Polynesian poto, 
poko may be a contraction of forms in nd, or a pure Bravirian 
form (puda TTraon, putti Telinga &c). 

¥es. 

anga^ Jav. ingge, Mantawe onon [Bajmahali onon] Philip, 
oen, nan, no. 

Hemalaio in Bhotian, inge Gond, ( ? in-^e), anga Kiranti, an 
Milclianang &c, ongo Bodo, onon Male. 

27o. 

Moa® Binua beh, Simang mina, biak, Bade amuna, Lampong, 
Komreng &c mawot. 

Chino-Himalaic. Chin, bo, mo. Bhotian &;c ma, me, men, 
Naga mau, Thochu, Kiranti mang, Kol bano &c &q &c (Scythic 
abu &c). 
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Eat. 

mangan (wia-ngan) Sumati-au and com. Indon. also, mi-ngan 
Lamp., «!a-kan Malay, mi-ngan-ife Parigi, we-nam Aru, »aa-nga 
Milk, Wiradarei, a-rara Jalakura, fa-gi-rxom, ^ja-ii-ngungu 
Tilaniang. The last is the Malagasy form when applied to dHnh, 
and in Tilanjang the same form is both eat and drink, the word 
for mater being added in the latter application (fagi-nono lewo 
lewo). A similar root is Draviro-Ulti-aindian, but the resem- 
blance to the Malagasy is much closer. 

MiALAgast mihi-aoMa., /to-m-ana (see Drink). 

Slink. 

n* Jdantawc lo, (for no) contractions of a com. Indonesian word 
mlnum Bata, Malay &c, mangi-an Parigi, maki-nn Lobo, t-nu 
Sumba, Polynesian, «^i-num Mangkasar &c, ngi-n Savu (Baniak 
u) &o &c. 

Malagasy ww'-nunu, mi-mno (a variation of the root for eat, 
nana, and preserved in the Tilanjang nono, ngungu eat, drink). 
It is a common African root, nu, nyu, ni, nin Zimbian &o. In 
African languages and in Malagasy it is also applied to milk, 
Malag. ro-nono subs., mi-nono verb, Africa nono Hansa, Limba, 
Nufi gr. Mandingo fam.; neni Grebo gr. 

The Tibeto-Ultraindian root has also been imported into Indo- 
nesia. Bhotian thung, Kiranti dung, Sunwar tung, Bodo lung, 
Mon sung. Naga tunun. Indonesia has tunu Bima, tinu Roti. 

The North Dravirian unah, ona &c has probably a radical 
connection with the Africo-Malagasy nunu. 

Sleep. 

moxla (morla) ; Niha mum, mar, Mantawe mareb, Onin ma- 
rawa, Bima maru, Polynesian vale, Tasmanian malong-Ka.* 
Dravirian maru Karnataka ; Bodo mudu-bai, mudu-lang, 
Lepcha mithu-p. 

The Malagasy tory, matory [Zimbian tolo, dere, dale, lale 
&c] is one of the more common Asonesian vocables — turi Pasir, 
o-toli Balignini, ^a-turu Tojo, «ia-dura Milk, ma-tu Tarawa &c. 

• The root may be ra, re, le, ru. The Mantawe variety favours this analysis 
we-re-6. 
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4. NAMES OP PAETS OP THE BOBY. 

Head. 

ulm B. and Sumatro-Polynesian, common. 

Malagasy or Ultraindian. The Asonesian nlu is a pure 
Scythic form— -ulu, Samoiede — and, as is so frequently the case, 
the Scythic root is current both in the Seniito-African and in the 
Himalaic provinces, rendering it uncertain from which the Asone- 
sian has been derived. In the former the Malagasy Inha, lua, 
loa, has numerous sisters, lu, olu, alo, ar-^, our, ru-s &c, &c, the 
liquid being the most prevalent Caucaso-African root for head^ 
The form which the common Oceanic word for hair — vulu Mala- 
gasy, bulii Sumatran, fulu Polynesian — takes in several Indone- 
sian languages, welua, bilua &cand the Paser, Bajoand Sambawan 
form for face, rua, favor the derivation of ulu from the Malagasy 
lua. In the Indian and Ultraindian province the term is excep- 
tional, being only found in Singhalese olua and in the Yuma and 
Manipuri group alu, lu. For face and hair, however, the term 
is Hindi rukh face, alak hair (comp. Ink hair Binua, lug-in 
Sumba,ruk-atu Save (alu head Tarawa, and, with slight variations, 
com. in Asonesia). The Malagasy full form luha is allied to these, 
but its more immediate grouping is probably with the Semito- 
African rosh, ras, rus, aras, rusa (Haragi), head, which again are 
Caucasian, ras hair, and Scythic — rasz Hung., ars-m Aeac? 
Ugr. (^ face rosa, rozha &c Fin, ortza Hung). 

Fair, 

b© B., bm N, ; bu Niha ; Suraatro-Philipine, Sumatran, In- 
donesian com. ; the full form being buk, bu^ bo*. Ubu* Bata, 
bu’ Rejang, bubo, buok, buwa Lampong, Borneon and Philipine, 
poho Polynesian. The Malay rambut appears fc) be the same 
root with the liquid pref., ram-hrit, (euph. for r«-bat) corap. dih 
poch Formosa, <xm-puwa Onin. 

Chino-Himalaic, pu Bhotian &c, bo, mo Chinese, ub Koi 
&c hair | bu, bubo, bohii Kol head* The Malagasy and Semito- 
African vulu, bulu hair, feathers &c, is equally common in 
Asonesia. 

Eye, 

mala B. and N. Sumatro-Polynesian, com. 

Chino-himalaxc. The Malagasy maso is connecled with the 
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2imbian sibilant root for eye, face, head* The Zimbiaii labial 
pref. glares plaral forms for eye, mam, maio, mezo kc, but maso is 
a regular singular form hr face in the S, E. Zimbian group 
adjacent to Malagasy, The Galla mata is probably also 
Zimbian (i. e. ma*tB. 5 ^imb. mu-te &c). The Padsade 

masa eye (prob. ma-sa Zimb.) is a form similar to the Malagasy* 
In Asonesia the Borneoii and Celebesian matO;, Rotanaan matliOj, 
resemble the Malagasy in the final vowel, bat it is probable that 
they are merely variations of the common mata, which is Tibeto- 
Ultraindian in the Anam, Ka, Chong, Manipurian, Garo, Kiranti, 
Simang and Binua form, mak, mat, the more com. Himalaic forms 
being mot, mok, mig, mik, mit Sco* [See Ethn* App. B, and D, 
to chap* vi., Part II. — voce Eye]. 

M0se« 

igoag B., ihomgj iahosig N. Bata igong, Iloko ugong, 
Formosa gong-05, Rijang, Lampongiyong, Malay, Nias ko, idong, 
Javan irong, Borneon urung, com, Indon. in diff, forms. 

Malagasy uru, urun, oron, urong (probably a contraction of 
the Scytho-African miirun, burun &c.J 

Semito-African mur^ghum, mura-ef, muharah, muhar 5 muddo 
(Kafia) j norune (Gadsaga) ; e-pula, puno, mbula (S. E. Zimbian) 
miare, nyore, iner, nyor (Gurma gr.), mola, mero (Grebo gr.) 
imu (Yoruba gr.), milindo, amin (Bulom gr.) bihl Pepel ; Cau- 
casian mali, mirr, mara, mahar kc, Scythic, oforo Tungusian, 
burun, biirm, parm, marun, ko, Turkish. The same root, with 
the dental postfix, is mouth in Malagasy mulutu andizp in Scythic, 
Asonesian &c. — [Journ. Ind. Arch, ix, 226 &c]. The full Scytho* 
African forms for nose are also preserved in Asonesia porong 
Manahar, murung Wiradurei, mum Peel Riv., moral Moreton 
B., wirin Onin, birimbu Utanata (comp, wiling % Australian, 
bibir Malay &c, bir Japan), 

Teethi, 

yemg B., aheaHi aMll N., shon Manta we, n?ahine Belo, wa- 
hang Manado, masi Mangarai, isi Borneon, Celebesian, ngisi 
Kaili, Ende, nihi Endo, Timor, nehan Timor, ngifin Tagalo, nifan 
Onin, ulpun Sumatran, nifo Hoorn and C., PoL. Very com, in 
various forms, (fi==M==si^^ 
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Malagasy nifi In Africa ni is a common root nij nyi^ 

no &c — and in some vocabularies with prefixes or postfixes nyi-r^ 
ni-r^y fi-mxiy he-mn^ pu-nfi, di-m (pi. m^-ni). W\-fi appears to be 
this root with the Semito-Libjan labial def. postfixed in accord- 
ance with the more common usage in place of being prefixed as 
in the Fulup fi-mriy (pL ^?^-nin) Pepel p-iivi (pL «-nyi). The 
root also occurs in the double African form in Indonesia nio, nsfin 
MillCj nini Aru. The Blalay gigi appears to be a hardening of 
ngingij nini^ from the duplicated or plural form nifi-nifi or ninifi. 
The Tagalo ngi-pe, ngi-pin, Hoorn and C. and Pol. ni-fo may 
connect the Malagasy lorm with the broad Asonesian ni-pun 
Sumatra, ni-fan Onin, ne-lian Timor &c &c, but some of these 
may be of Draviro-IJItraindian derivation, Drav. pal, palla, 
pailu, pal^, Milchanang bung [Scythic pane, pan/^^, ponil, pin, 
pii &c], Lepcha apbo, Newar Singpho wa, Abor phi, ^'pang, 
Naga pa, wa, Siam fan, fuan, Kambojan tm-bang. The Chinese 
and Tibeto-Burman roots are different. The African nin, ni &c, 
as well as the other common African term sin, dsin, 20, zu &c, 
are Semitic, sin Arabic, sirmn Arabic of Adirar, ( ? Himyaritic), 
sinon Gara, sinin Mahrah. From the Zimbian pL m^-n^ 
&c, it is possible that in the Semitic term si was archaically pre- 
fixual, and the primary form se-ni, ^e-nin, 5E-non &c. Comp, the 
Malagasy lila tongue, the African nene &:c tongue, and the 
Caucaso-Scythic nin, nina, nil, nun &c tongue, nose, terms closely 
related in archaic glossology to each other and to tooth. But in 
most of the Zimbian vocabularies the sibilant is preserved, (see 
Journ. Ind. Arch, ix, 208 ) and the Caucasian sibi, sila, zil, ziul, 
%\i\we, kizii, the Turkish shil and the Tibeto-Burman so, syo, syu, 
swa, swe kc, make it clear that the primary Semito-African term 
was the Scytho-Caucasian sibilant with the liquid terminal (sil, 
sin) 5 that in the forms sinm, sinw, the superadded liquid is the 
Semitic pi. postfix 5 and that in the African vocabuaries in which 
ni, nin ke, appears as the root, the true root has been elided. In 
the Asonesian vocabularies in which the sibilant or the pure 
aspirate sometinies takes the place of the aspirate labial, th^ 
variations are attributable to the strongly aspirate propensity of 
the Nlha-Polynesian phonology, and to the facility with which 
the aspirates of ail the organic clas&es of sounds pass into each 
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Dtlier, Thus in the Polynesian group / becomes li in Hawaian 
and Maorvand h becomes ^ in Samoan and Fakaofa, [Elhn, 
Part Ij ch. d) sec. 1]. The aspirate and sibilant forms for teeth 
nre evidently not derivatives from the broad Tibeto-Burman swa, 
■swe^ &c. 

Hand. 

anakn N* The word is not given in the Baniak voc.^ but it 
has gau arm and gau mmgm finger; tangaii Sumatran com.^ 
taoang Madura j Indon. com. 

Malagasy tanana, (tana-na, comp, mt-tana to seize) to which 
the Madura tanang and Baniak anangan (for tanangan) adhere 
more closely than the prevalent tangan &c. The root la (often 
also reduplicated, tata) is found throughout the entire length of 
the Seytho-African band (Scythic, Caucasian, Semitic, African) 
as hand, finger, arm, also foot, toe, leg. It takes final n, I, m &c 
in several other vocabularies, e. g. tono Kamschatkan, t^dan 
Samoiede ; Africa tando hand, foot Musentandu (with the words 
for arm and foot conjoined), ndam Bagba, na-tale Gurma, itan- 
ukod foot Anan, (ukod leg, ttan radically hand or foot), tan- 
dsame foot Gadsega, danza hand Nyamban (but in the S. E. 
Zimbian group the duplicated root ndada, ntata, pL ma-ta is the 
proper form, as in Egyptian). The Malagaso-Poiynesian dimy, 
limi &c ‘‘fivd% ^‘hand^% is finger and tos in Zimbian lemi, liemi, 
liam, lembu &c. 

Ear. 

teliEga* com. Sumatra-Rotuman talinga &c. 

Malagasy, talinhe, tadign &c. Semi to- African adan, atom^ 
ato, ctu, eti, tulo, tulu, tula, tuli, kuni-wa, (k for t), kune, gunu'^ 
&c. The Malagasy adheres in its root vowel to the Gara a-zan, 
Gonga ahi-SB, and Soa (adanah) forms of Semitic. The Malagasy 
sufina is also Sumatro-Polynesian (suping, kuping &c). 

5. WORDS OF family AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP. 

Man. 

1. B. (homo) taka Tilanjang, ataha, m^z-chua (chua for 

tua) male, Niha, ma-tau Mantawei, tau Timorian gr., tano, tani ke. 
Philip, haim, haim &c Borneon. Father, Philip. Aatha, t^tha 
&c*, Pol, mo-tua &;c. 
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Himalaic^ te’ man^ husband Simang, taxiga generic, {Imsband^ 
wife) Kasia, tang Naga, generic (in tang-ngyn wife) [Comp, jan- 
tan^ makf Malay (jan is a root for mahy Sanskrit &c% a-toni^ 
many Timofi tane, tangata, man, Polynesian (whence kanaka^ 
kane) &c], dagh-|9o, jako husband Bhotian, dach Milchanang, 
thong-po mde Changlo, thuk male of animals Kliamti^ due ih. 
Anam^ tho ib> Burraan. The Siraang te’ and Tiianjang taka 
preserve the guttural of the older Himalaic forms. 

The root is a Seythic one and very widely diffused^ bul in 
most vocabularies it signifies father, e. g. ata Chukchi, Turkish^ 
Ugro-Fin (atei, ota &c), thei Anam, ta Kambojan, ata, nda &c 
Africa, The Ugrian double form tato, dadei &:c is still more com- 
mon, or rather it is universal, being sometimes current for grand* 
father, uncle, chief kc. where there is a separate word for father. 
In Africa it is the proper Zimbian term, tata &c the Semito- 
Libyan being the labial aba, baba, bawa, ba &c. (also Scythic and 
universal). It is Asonesian, tatai Philipine ko, dato grandfather, 
chief, Malay &c., — Dravirian, tande, tata grandfather, 
— Indo-European dada &c. 

2. sllalie (ff^-lahe) B. (vir). Com. Sumatran and Indones., 
(ii-lahi Bata, laki Malay kc kc, rahi Bima). 

Malagasy, lahy, lehi-lahy, la-labe, la-labe, la-lae, la-lae-t 
(Bata lai, Malay lai, laki-laki, la-laki, la-lahe, arake-i^). Comp, 
rai or ray, ranga-hy Malagasy, langa-i Celebes. The root is 
Scytho-SemUic, and the final A (frequently convertible to s or ^ in 
Malagasy) refers the word to the Semitic form of a Scythic term, 
Mahrah reg, Gara reg, raj, Arabic ruj-w^, rayal, raz-e/, Caucasian 
leg (Osetic). Turkish er, ir, erchek, erkek, arini kc, Mong. are, 
Ugrian alma, ulmo, ohrs, lize, ilset &c. The pure root is also 
Draviro- Australian al, ala, alu, horh, horro, leh, ?eali &:c; Indo- 
Eur., er, air; and Chino-UItraindian, Ian, la, rin, ling, lu icc. 
The guttural final or suffise is found in some of the Ultraindo- 
Gangetic forms. In these it is probably the Tibeto-UItraindiaii 
postfix, but it may be merely the final n, ng of Chinese <fec 
gutturalised. Comp, Mikir a-lo male, Cbnnglo logo male (of some 
animals), Lau lo-^ child (generic), Abor mi-lo husband, (mi-yeng 
wife), mi-io-ko hog, Singpbo la husband, la-^a male for the lower 
animals, {nnm-sa female) Kumi loh male (small animals), luhi 
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male (birds). The Ugrian al- 9 »a, num &c is also found in Africa 
or-m Tumali, bar Tumbuktu, ru-ma Egyptian 5 Mbarike u-rom, 
Tiwi nom, Galla n-um &c and probably also in the Semitic generic 
ad-«OT, while the other Ugrian form ilset, lize is not only the type 
of the Caucaso-Semitio and Malagasy rej, raj, lab, lahet, but of 
the Kandin elis, Mandara shile, &c. The Baga *-ruyu-m (pi. a- 

rugii-«i; has the Semito-Malagasy form. 

The Malagasy generic word o\ona man, ( Asonesian orawa, 
oraw^ &c) is a modification of the Ugrian form current also m 

Africa, mmi Jiandoma. 

3 . ala N., Bata hala, lai. The la, na of the generic s*-ra or 
^li-ra of Nihan and si-nana of Mantawe. La, ra, na, nana &c 
appears to be the same root that is contained in la-hy, la-la-ki &c, 
Balignini la-la, as well as in la-we woman and in the Malagasy 
olo-»a. (See Woman ) 

Woman. 


silawe (si-lawe;. Niha hira lave or sira lave, also sialapi {si- 
a-lapi for si-ra-lapi), Rijangsi-Aa-lawe, Mantawe si-nana-leb, Sasa’ 
fe-lipi-nina, Ai-n man lifi, Viti a-lewa-lewa. Samba girl lipa ulu- 
lana. The la, li, le of la-ve, la-we, la-pi, li-pi, Ibfi, le-b, le-wa 
appears to be the generic root for man found in the masc. la-hy, 
ram'a-hy of Malagasy. The final ve, we, wa, pi, fi, b appears to 
be *the fem. root found reduplicated or with a prefix in the 
Malagasy vave, vavi, vaivave &c and Asonesian vaivi, babai, 
maber mabe, bawi, babi-ni, vahi-?te, mobe-Mi, _ wawi-ne &c &c. 
The root occurs alone in the Sunda we, Wugi bei. If la-hy or la- 
U andla-we were respectively man and woman in archaic Malaga- 
sy it would follow that AyorftiwastheaichaicSemito-Libyan 
guttural masc. particle still current in fiottentot and of which 
Lees are preserved in the Semitic pronouns. (E. II, c. v., sec. 6J. 
It remains to enquire if it had a similar power in archaic Caucasian 
and Scythic. Ku, cho &c occurs as a masc. root m the latter. 

Father 

nan- This is evidently a softened form, but as there is no other 
example of the kind in the Sumatran group and it is not obviously 
referable to any of the current terms, its afiinities must remain 
undetermined. There are several eastern terms from which such 
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a form miglit be derived, iipua Baton, tuama Celebesian &c (ama 
ama Tiknjaog). The Malay wa is probably an allied term» 

Mother* 

aene® Bisayan nanei; the more common form of the root is 
inang, ina The Baniak form is current in other vocabularies 
as grandmother and grandfather^ nene Malay, &c, nini Sambawa, 
Wugi, Bono Tagalo, Pamp. 

Malagasy neny, reny, nini. African nene Eulab, Isiele, ene 
Yala, inani Dankali, ina Tumali, Kandin,Mandingo,anen Kanyop, 
ni, ne, nye, na com* Seytliic, nene, ini, ana &o Turkish, ani 
Ttingus. &c &c I Chino*UItraindian aniang, nana, nane. 

Child. 

aaah« Sumatran, Indonesian com* anak, kanak Malay 
sanak Lampong. 

Malagasy zanaka, zana, zaza. Africa, — Zimbian mo-ana, mo- 
anaka (S, E.), mo-anaku (Basunde) ; Hausa da, dana, daka. ^ If 
zii be the root the affinities are Semitic, Caucasian and Scytlio- 
Iranian. 

Brother^ Sister. 

agi (with the qualitives of sex 5i4ahe, 5^-Iawe). Mantawe sister 
bagi, vagi brother or sister Kagayan, pokh-lan br* Bawian, paga-Iy 
br, Magindanau, bug-to br, Bisayan, weko br, Viti, bijom Tobi. 

Himalaic. Bhotian elder bn phogem, Namsangya Naga elder 
br. i-pho, Singfu pu, Turkish brother ubkgira, Ugrian, pok-ysb,- 
wok &c ; Fin weiko, Yeniseian bitsch, Turkish bitschei, Milchan- 
ang byach, Khamti elder bn bi-tsai, pi-tsai, {younger nong-tsai) 
Bengali sister bhagini. [The words are not included in Mr 
Brown’s and Mr Hodgson’s corap. vocabularies. The Scythico- 
Tibetan labio-guttural root will probably be found in Himalayan 
or TJltraindian dialects in forms similar to the Asonesian]. 

6. NAMES OP DOMESTIC AND OP SOME WILD ANIMALS. 

Bog. 

asm (a-su). Niha, Bata, Ache and com. in Indonesia (Javan, 
Timorian chain, Celebes, Borneo, Philipines). 

Himalaic com. Naga su, hu, jf«-su, a-z, &c ; Manipuri gr. thu 
&c ; Anam, Ka, Chong, sho ; Kiranti /io-chu. The Indonesian form 
has been derived from the Naga variety and is one of the numerous 
vocables that were carried to Sumatra and the eastern islands by 
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that branch of the Sifan-Irawadi tribes which preceded not only 
the Biirman but the Karen as the dominant and most influential 
people of the Irawadi basin and Arracan. The Naga^ Manipuri 
and Yuma groups now best represent the dialects of this branch 
in Ultraindia. It is clear from the evidence of physical form^ arts 
and customs that it was not merely the glossary but the race itself 
that spread to the Indian Archipelago, where it is now well repre- 
sented by all those tribes that retain the pre- Hindu or Himalaie 
civilisation, — the ruder Sumatrans and Borneons and many of the 
eastern tribes [Ethn* IL, c. ii. and iv]. See Appendix Doa« 

Cat. 

mlsm (mi-su). There is no other example of this vocable in the 
Sumatmn and Peninsular group. Allied forms are found to the 
eastward in Borneo, the Philipines and Polynesia, pusa, bust. 
Rotuma alone has pitsa. 

The term is Bravirian in the form pusi &c, Scythic, Caucasian, 
Semitic and Indian under the forms pishi, bis &c &c. But 
mz-su and ^i-tsa appear to be HimaIiAIC, the sibilant being a 
common Him. root for the Cat. Comp. Kiimi m^rt-cho, Joboka 
mesa ; (sen, thu, chu occur as varieties of the root in other com- 
binations). 

Cow* 

jawf. Javan,— jawi Kawi, jajawi Basa Krama, This is proba- 
bly the same qualitive that is applied to things of foreign origin. 
But it may possibly be cognate with the more common sapi 
which appears to be the Himalaie labial root with the sibilant 
prefix. Sunwar bi, Limbu ^a-pi, Karen ppi. 

Monkey 

meMn. Timor belo, Magindanau ubol, Malay brok, 

Himalaio. Both meb, be, and lu, lo, rok are roots applied 
to the monkey, Naga veh, Singfu we, Silong ft-lak, Kami hlait. 
The same roots and combinations are used for other quadrupeds, 
be, me, b-!ang (Drav. va-Ia), pu-run, ca^ by i-la, cow ha* 
elephant p-lo, b-rang, horse b-roh, bo-iV. In Malay the 
liquid root occurs with the guttural prefix kra’ (i^-ra^), Bata gere^ 
(^e-re’) Silong Wak, Bodo wo-khara (Ma-ra), Garo ma-khre 
(ma-k«ro S. Tangphiil.) 
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Fowl, Bird, 

mamOi lliaiiok (ma-nok), Sumatra-PoL mm. 

Ultrain B iAN^ Siamese nok, nuk, Murmi naga [applied to the 
duck in Scythic and other vocabularies]. 

Fish. 

eitas B, Has N. (probably en-as, n-as), Niha, Pasir isa^^ 
Pampaligan asan, Philipines ista, suda &c, New Guinea sair^ 
liisu Kayan The Pampangari asan preserves the 

original Maiagaso-African form. 

Malagasy hasandrano, i. e. hazan-drano, water-fish (draiso 
water) as in Semitic. The root is the most common in Africo- 
Semitic vocabularies, — isi, os, doui, izo, esu, sue Zimbian, azu, 
azo, aze Isoama gr., isan Padsade, esen Akurakura, edsa 
Yoruba gr., usa Amharic, esa Shangalla, sod Gara, samak Arabic, 
i. e., sa-mak water-fish (ma^ water, Gara mek), [so in the post* 
positional Tumbuktu hari hara water-fish (hari water), in Yala 
ebe-yenye (yenyi water), in Ekamontulufu ny-alap (alap water)^ 
in Mbofon ny-aneb (aneb water), &c]. The root is also Cau- 
casian, tschua 5’-zheh 5 Armenian tzugne ; Scythic, isse, yisya 
Yenis., ziz-f, zepf, tschep, Aino, zyenyj, zen Permian [also 
tscharyg &c, tsherik, probably tschor-yg, tscher-ik, shor being 
water and ik an archaic Chinese, Tibeto-Asonesian and — -with the 
liquid final — Scythic, root iot Jisk; so nimacha Tungusian, i. e. 
ni-macha, muja, mvike, water (e-mak, mok Chukchi — the Semito- 
African form — ), ni, an archaic Scythic root for fish, preserved 
in the Yukahiri annil (a-nil)and Permian nan], sagasun, dsaga-su 
&c Mongolian, i. e. saga-sun, usun mater, saga the Scythic 
sibilant root for fish with the guttural final as in Armenian, so 
nago-sun duck nago an archaic Asiatic root for hird, fowl ; 
Tibetan, izha’ Thochu, — as the sibilant root is not found in the 
other Tibetan vocabularies nor in the allied Gangeto-Ultraindian, 
izha^ — a soft form of ishak — is probably an intrusive Mongolian 
term (from dsag, sag).* 

^ The composite Scythic forms must be of proto-Scythic descent, for the quali- 
tive or possessive term follows the substantive, instead of preceding' it as in 
Bey thic. When tiiis archaic Scytho-Semitic combination was first used, the root 
must have had a more generic meaning. It probably included 
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Snake. 

sawa® Blaiitawe sabab, Tilanjang sauda, Jav« sawer^ sawar;j 
Tojo sawat; Biiton sa, Bunerati sa', [? sarpa Kawi, Sanskrit]. 

This word is probably from the Kawi and Sanskrit sarpa. 
The ultimate root is also Chino-Ultraindian sa^ sbia^ se^ cbua &c 
Chinese^ tliaom, sum Mon^ tliofix Anganii Naga, The Tilanjaiig 
saii-da appears to preserve the r of the Javan sawa-r in its da. 
The Tojo has also the dental (so sawr Jav., saiit MaL replt/)* Tlie 
form sawali is current in Malay, applied to a variety of the boa, 
iilar sawab, but as the same word means wet la?ui/’ this may 
also be its meaning when used as descriptive of this boa. 

7 . rAMES OP TREES, FRUITS, ROOTS &C. 

Tree® 

awa ayn ayn® 

Awa is a variety of the common Indonesian labial word puang, 
pah, &c, Tibeto-Ultrinbian and Chinese, which is current in 
Niha for wood with a similar form, ewo, whence iwo Mairasi (New 
Guinea). (Chin, bid, rao’ &c, Scythic ew, mu, mo, op &:c). 

Ayo, which is also current in Savu and Gorontalo, and in the 
form ajii in Wugi, is a contraction of the prevalent Sumatro- 
Polynesian kayu (whence also perhaps kai of Aru, New Guinea 
and Tarawa), itself a softening of a sibilo-dental form preserved 
ill kajo, Bima, Solor, Ende, Tidori, kathu Yiti, kajang Kawi, 
katu-oku Car Nicobar, kahuy Philipinos. The original is the 
Malagasy ka-kazu, hazu, hajii. The same root is Indian kash, 
kath, gash, katte &c, Turkish agasb, and Yeniseian oksa, kus- 
oshtsche &c. The Simang kuing is Ultraindian, akoi Maram, kai 
Anam, and the Molucco-Tarawan kai may be derived from it 
and not from kayu. The sibilant (variable to the dental) root is 
common in Africa with and without prefixes. The vowel is 
generally slender but the Grebo group has zii, dsn, tu. 

Coconut- 

WOh^nrn (woh fruit”). Ach. u, Gorontalo bo-ngo, Timor 
noa, noh, Sumatra-PoL com, nio Bali, Sasak, Baton, Bima, 
Totong, Magindanau, Iloko, niu Kisa, Eoturaa, Yiti, Polynesian, 
nior ' Malay &c. 

Malagasy voa-nio {von^ fruit). 
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Mantaiii (103). 

gaul® Bata gain, gol, galo, Bima kalo, Suinba klmi^ Pam-* 
pangan galeaD^ Utanata kamo. 

Tibeto-Ultrainbian and Indiin, ngala Bhotian, kala Ben- 
gali^ Giirungj kela, kera &c, Kol, kal-m Male, ker Hindiivi, 
kekgaddi Singlialese, kalway Laii, klnei, klue, Anam. The 
same root is probably contained in the Bengali, Hindi and Koi 
kadali, kodal, kadii &c, Lepcba kar-dung, Anam kong-tin whence 
the Biniia kan-tuk, Bawian kin-tang, Madura ki-daiig, Javan gi- 
dang. The tin^ dung tuk, tang, dang of these terms appears to 
be a separate root Comp, tang, yooknab Car Nicobar, ton-dok 
Pampangan, Tagalla. [See Appendix], 

Mice- 

yamOBg (^among). Boiled Bice^ bung Mandhar. me Samba- 
wa, mei Maginadanao, minga Bunerati. 

Chino-Ultrainbian, wong, vong Naga, piing Mon, bu 
Bonju, Kiiki, ta-ming Burman, a-pin Aboi’-Miri, mi Garo, ping, 
phui, bui, fan, mi, bi, mei &c Chinese* The common Indonesian 
name for Bice bras is Himalaic, but applied to a different grain. 

The other names of fruits ko are the common Sumatran and 
Indonesian ones jambu, a-limo, mangis, dorian, ^-obi, tebu, pen- 
aru, u-liwu (nibong) tala (from kaladi). Odi hamhu^ tungkol 
nipa^ bongi pimng'zxe not Malay or Bata. 

8. NAMES OF INANIMATE NATURAL OBJECTS. 

1. lepul B., (lepu-1) lopa, leopa lupa, labua, labuarf Phili- 
pine, labu-^w island, Tojo, lapa Lifa, lepo Polynesian. Cotmtrp 
libu Kahagan, lipu Gorontalo, Buol, lawo Solor. 

If the root be le, li, io, it is Himalaic. See 2. 

2. laBSa« N., (lan-sa) Simang lang-ke, Samba wa « A 

orting, Mille rurun. 

Himalaic, Mikir lang-le, Bhotian country lung-&<a5, Play fang- 
koa, Kbamti lang-nin, Naga ali, Barman mre, Mishmi tari, Mani- 
purian mudai, « 2 -lu, Manyak 7nall, mlh The sa of ian-sa is also 
Tibeto-HItrairidian. 

Stone. 

batm; Sumatra-PoL cow. Malagasy vatu. 
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Hill. 

deloki Bat dolok^ dolaiig^ deleeg* The voeaHe is rare^ 
tulifc tttri Grabs toll Masid, tulit AfEs terio Oeiiis doro 
Sambawas dura Bimas ^adiila Samba was w'^dula Siimbas dial 
Silong. Ifs as is probabloj de-s do- be the pref* def* and the root 
loks langs lengs Himakic*— rok Lepchaj dok-ang Milcli»s rong 
Lhopasdak Bbotian &c and ScythiCs taks tags Turk* lok 
Osliaks &c* 

Water, 

0ee waif wei N, Komreng, Lampong weis Lamp* wais 
we* Siimatro-PoL com. in Tarious formss wai being the most 
widely spread (Moluccaiij Polynesian &c ne ui New Caledonia,) 
Both this vocable and the less prevalent ayer, ayira &c, (MalayE 
&c) and aings engs ayings haen (Maduras Borneo) appear to 
be contractions of the fall form preserved, with some variations, in 
tbe Silong a-waen, Saparna waelo, Timor w air, Utanata warari, 
Lobo walar, Onin stream wera-buan* Mairasi weari, Australian 
w^edyang, purai, marye, &c water*^ or river.’* 

Deavieo- Australian. Dravirian velkm, yer, water ^ pa, 
varu, aru, era, pole, punn? rimr. Scythic wir-to, wiro, bera, 
po%w mura, waim, weiom, &c. Sanskrit vari, Pali wari. 

Stream. 

Mail, Bata , ley, Javan lepen, lipen, Bali te-kbah, Ende luvii, 
Roti leb, Kissa lapang, Magindanau lowa-saig. Comp, Water ^ 
Tiknjang lewo4ewo, lebu, libu. Main Lampong labong, Lifu 
(Loyalty I.) lelapu, Mare (Ib.) ele, Tuanlu (New CaL) ri,? Toro 
(Sol. I,) langi, Lamp, lawok, Acbe lavmt, Malay &c laut, 
Yengin (New Cal) hake, Polynes. moana, Malay &c 

rawah, rabah &c. 

Ultraindian, Eakboing ri, re, Chepang, Mikir lang, Tablung 
Naga riang. Bmer w-rik Rakhoing, j?-rek Kambojan, lik Khyen, 
(leko Meri, i-lung Philip.) 

rife, 

L, ahee B.; com, Sumatran api: Pol. afi, Ende, Pol; ahi, 
Binua, Landak ape. Siimatra-Pol, com. in various forms. 

Malagas?,' afe, afu, afo, Africa,— Turaali ibe, ibi, Kamamil 
mo. Koelie’s TOC. does not contain fire^ but for /mt he gives afu 
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Mandara^ zafi Hausa, bie Gura, efi Param, efie Boritsiij and for 
^mohe tbe same vocable in several languugeSj e« g« afi^ efi Toruba 
gn 

% awal N. (comp, baial N. walal, bolal B,),? Mnmj L war, 
Ujltrainbian, Garo wol, ver, Manipuri group wan^ tevan^ 
Singpho wan^ Faga van, [See Sun, Day], 

Sun. (Day). 

mata liolal mn, walal day B,, mata balal sun N, Rejang 
bike^ bilei, bilei-Iueng day, Kagayan bilak sun, Aust. piinal sun^ 
Comp. Sky Niha banua, Madura, Sabimba, Sambawa wang, awan 
(^Chud in Malay &c), Australian wono; Light Kabayan balawa, 
Kayan mala, Pol, malana, Day Australian ben, benan, Tana 
marareu, 

Dratirian Light belaku, velich-awt, Sun polutii. Sky ban, 
bonu, via &c. Ultrainbian Light hm, wan, war, Sky 
bloei, pleng, wan, ban,, Sun wan, ban. Fire wan, van, wol 
(Garo), ver (Ib.) 

Moon 

Tiawa B., liowa N., bawa Nihan, boi, pue, muea, mue, New 
Caledonian. These exceptional forms are probably contractions 
of the common bulan, bura, bara, &c, moon, white, like the 
Ternate w-buan, Tojo «a-buya, Bore baya white, and the Aeho 
bluan, Tagalo buan, Keh dulan liuan, Rotuman hiial, &c moon* 
Malagasy volma. The Uitraindo-Gangetic vcHjabularj bag 
also vulo. &c but the final -na, ~n of the full Malay u-Polynesian 
forms refers them to Malagasy. Africa,-— Bola gr., puli, pung-at, 
Biofada wulam-pa, Eilhani fulhen, Tiwi wuele, &c. With the 
primary meaning white the vocable is common in Africa* [See 
White}* 

Stars* 

liantmm N., Mntan [/ bintan] B. Sumatra-Pol, com. Radical 
forms are preserved not only in the common bintawy &c but in the 
Niba petu, Silong bituek, Tilanjang pidua, Sangir witui, Polyne- 
sian fetu, petu (Niha), Tasmanian potenu &c, &c. 

Draviriast and Ulthaindiaiv, Ka patua (Tilanj.), Naga 
pitinu (Tasman.), Male bindeke, Braon binka, South Brav. vin- 
inin Kol f-pil. The root bin, vin, pil, van is Scy tho-Dravirian, 
and is applied to Fire, Light, Sun, Sky, Moon* [See Sun, Fire]* 
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Night' 

hungi B., bangi N.bungi, bongi Niha, bongin Bata. Sumatra- 
Pol. com. The root is also Black wa-bonge Parigi, pangn, maagu 
Polynesian, manguin Kagayan. 

Himalaic, mon Murmi, (pung Rotnma, bung Milte, pung 
Rotuma, bong Tarawa, po Polynesian) me, be Chinese (we moT, 
po, pi Ugrian, Sam.), black, u, o, wu &o Chin, mee Burm, a-pmg 
Thampe; bl-ue mon-po Tiberkad. 

9. WORBS OF ART. 

Ship 

landong, probably dong with the la pref. nasalised, before the 
d : Boat ti-dong Kisa, longa Tagalo. 

Gangetic and ultimately Tibetan, donga, dongo, dunga &c 
&c. [See Ethn. ii, Ch. v, Sec. 11]. 

Boat, 

wongi. Bat. bungki. Manta we a-bak, a-vauk, Sumatra-PoL 
com. wanagi, bangka, bangkong Borneo, Balignini vangka, vanga 
Viti, <a-fanga Pol. &c &e. The Mantawe a-bak is found in Roti 
o-fakh, Bruner I. waga, Wugi pada-waka, Pol. vaka, va’a. 
These forms and the Redscar Bay wanagi (Maruwi wongi) 
indicate the main course of the Niha-Mantawe maritime art to the 

eastward ^Timorian chain (and Celebes) — Moluccas — Papuanesia 

—Polynesia — and the general vocabulary confirms the indication. 
A second current connected Java, Borneo and the Philipines, and 
a branch from the Philipines formed the main one in the northern 
Moluccas. 

Indian, paka-da Tamil, pla-vaka Sanskrit. 

Gold. 

Iilawan5 a contraction of the com. Indonesian term, bulawan 
Bisayan, bulawa Celebesian, vulanu ib., containing the Malagaso- 
Asonesian root for white, moon &c vula, bulau &e. The Mala- 
gasy term Tula has been extended from white and silver to ffold, 
and the qualitives mena red and fusi white are added to distinguish 
the two precious metals Tula or Tula-fatsi silver, Tula-mcna gold. 
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The terriioiy of Malacca extends along the western coast of 
the Malayan Peninsula, from the Lingie river in north latitude 
2^ 30, to the Cassang river in north latitude 2®. The coast line 
runs north-west and south-east. The settlement has never been 
properly surveyed, the only maps in the Government Offices 
being founded on old Dutch estimates, improved by partial 
surveys, made at different times. Using the best of these maps 
we find the territory to lie in an irregular parallelogram, the 
sea-coast forming the south, the river Cassang the east, the 
river Lingie the west, and a line from Mount Ophir to Sungie 
Londoo, on the Lingie river, the north boundary.’®^ The greatest 
length is 40 miles, wdiile the breadth varies from 10 miles, at the 
w^est, to 28 at the east. The area has usually been calculated at 
1,000 square miles, an extent in excess of the truth. 

In the interior the country is arranged in a series of undulating 
hills and valleys, generally lying parallel to the sea-coast. There 
are no great ranges of hills, but a vast number of detached 
elevations are found irregularly situated over the surface, varying 
in height from 100 to 1,000 feet. The general formation of 
such of these hills as have been examined is granitic, covered in 
many instances with beds of laterite,^’ which form of clay’'* 
is found in great abundance all over the country. The sea-coast 
may be divided into three portions which are of distinct type. 
The northern part from the Lingie river to Tanjong Kling, shews 
a bold wooded elevation reaching to the sea, behind which the 
undulating series of hill and valley immediately commences^ 
The central, or from Tanjong Kling to the town of Malacca, is a 
sandy beach with ferruginous rocks appearing in points at several 
places, particularly near Tanjong Kling. While the third part is 
a low mud flat exposed for a great distance at low water, and 
with its inner extremity covered with mangrove jungle. Inland 

* Tlie boundaries of Malacca are thus laid down by Mr Van Son, the Butch 
Gommisoioner, in a letter addressed f o Mr Gracroft, the English commissioner, when 
Malacca was transferred to the English, dated 8th ApriL 1825. 

South-— Along the Cassang river to Mount Ophir. — North — the Lingie river, to 
the mouth of the Mirbow river, and thence along Rumbow Mountain to Mount 
Ophir, ‘‘ et dc la le long des inontagnes de Rmnbowe jusqiie au dit Mount 

Opliir.’^ 


p 
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from tb© tvyo latter portions, an immense alluyial plain, wMi ^ 
few detached bills, extends for some miles; risings in the cbaniiels 
of the Malacca and D^uyong rivers, not nrore than 3 oi* 4 feet in 
a distance of 10 or 12 miles* Thus the plain in which the hoi 
well of Ayer Pannas, Rheim, is situated, at a direct distance frora 
the sea ©“f 10 miles, is only about five feet above the sea level. 

The country is abundantly watefied by four navigable rivers, 
the lingie, Malacca, T>iiyong and Cassang, with their numeroiis 
branches* Of these the Lingie is navigable for vessels of 200 
tons as far as Simpang, a distance of 10 or 12 miles, while the 
Cassang, the Buyong and Malacca rivers can accommodate large 
boats for about the same distance, beyond which smaller boats or 
canoes are used* By the Malacca and Buyong riVers, all the 
tin produced in the settlement is brought down to the sea. In 
addition to these principal rivers, with their tributaries, there are 
Innumerable others of lesser capacity draining the great plain 
directly to the sea, as may be seen by a reference to the map. 

The soil of the low lands consists of a rich alluvial clay, 
varying in colour from ii'glit^brown to red. This clay is sometimes 
found to be tenacious, but in general it is of an open friable 
quality, admirably adapted for ^^cereals.^^ Round the bases and 
on the sides of the bills, rich deposits are foi'med from the 
detrition of the granite and lateritic clays ^ these situations 
are found particularly suitable for spices and fruit trees. The 
whole territory is universally admitted to be capable of pro- 
ducing in perfection almost every article of inter tropical cultiva- 
tion ; labour is cheap and plentiful and justice is administered 
under English law ^ yet, although now twenty eight years under 
English government, but little advance has been made in develop- 
ing the resources of this magnificent Province, and it remains cover- 
ed with the dense forests which sprung up after the destruction of 
the native government and which 350 years of Europsan occupa- 
tion has failed to recultivate. 

The Portuguese held Malacca from 1511 to 1641, hut their 
attention was solely directed to commerce. The settlement was 
made a Custom House depot'^ for the trade of the Archipelago: 
agriculture was neglected, and the ruling power, occupied in 
monopolizing trade, as a more profitable occupation, afforded 
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lioitliel* protection nor encouragement to agricullural pursuits^ 
Subject to constant attacks from the Malays^ and often on the 
terge of absolute ruin, the Portuguese were never able to divert 
any of their disposable resources from the protection of their Town 
and shipping to the exposed and apparently little valuable coun-^ 
try districts, and in consequence the population was not able to 
spread far from the walls of the Fort. It is doubtful whether the 
Portuguese, or even the Dutch^ till within the last 100 years, ever 
actually occupied more territory than a circle of two or three mile® 
from the Town* The previous Malayan occupants of lands must 
have gradually retired before the presence of an inimical intruder^ 
and there is reason to believe that the territory of Malacca proper^ 
during the occupation of the Portuguese, was nearly depopulated. 

The Butch followed in the steps of their predecessors in turning 
their attention solely to commercial affairs. Under their rule the 
Port was strengthened, and although after some time, by the 
decay of the Achinese and Johore empires, they were relieved 
from fear of attack, they still coniBned their internal arrangements 
to exacting from the neighbouring chiefs the preemption of their 
produce, without themselves encouraging production. The cul- 
tivation of rice^ the staple food of all Southern Asiatics, was 
strictly prohibited in favour of Java; the natives, unable to 
raise food for their own consumption, were thereby precluded 
from attempting to gain a livelihood in agricultural pursuits, 
and, in consequence, except in the vicinity of Town, where fruit 
and vegetables were grown, the land was allowed to remain uncul- 
tivated. The inexhaustible productions of a Malayan jungle 
attracted the labour of a number of the poorer classes who were 
content to lead a life of hardship and privation in the search for 
gums, oils and valuable woods, the spontaneous growth of the 
forest The lands of the Settlement were of no value, but as 
their fastnesses afforded cover for the robbers and marauders of 
their half savage neighbours, the Butch Authorities were willing^ 
saving the protection of Java rice, that they should be cleared and 
If possible inhabited by a more orderly population than their 
dreaded enemies the Manicabows.’^ To this end grants were 
made to the favourites of government of tracts varying in extent 
from one to one humlred square miles. Tlie grants, exceptinsome 
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of tlie lots near Town, contained conditions binding tbe grantees to 
cultivate and people the lands: but as these conditions were not 
enforced, the receivers, without rendering themselves liable to any 
penalty, generally contented themselves with exacting a propor- 
tion of the forest, and other scanty, produce ^ and the object of 
government was defeated. 

In 1795 the English took possession of Malacca, but as their 
occupation was only provisional, and without any intention of 
permanency, no attention was paid to the internal economy of the 
place. The officer in command of the troops was invested with 
a nominal power to enable the proceedings of the Butch Court of 
Justice to be perfected ; but beyond this no controui was exercised 
over tbe country j and it afterwards appeared that the English 
authorities were not even aware of the fact that the whole of the 
territory of Malacca proper had been granted to private indivi- 
duals, and that the scanty rural population was living under the 
e^^actions and judicial oppressions of the native servants of these 
land grantees. The only benefit which accompanied the English 
occupation was the removal of the restriction on planting rice 
crops I but as the attention and protection of the government 
authorities were not extended to agriculture little improvement 
followed, except in the immediate vicinity of town. 

Under the seven years occupation from 1818 to 1825, no 
attempt was made to restore matters to the old footing, as it soon 
became understood that the place would not be long held by the 
Dutch ; and they in consequence allowed every thing to remain 
in a state of neglect, second only to the indifference of the English. 

In 1825 Malacca was given over to the English, and, as the 
transfer was now fliml, arrangements were at once made to conduct 
the government on improved principles. The station was incor- 
porated with Pinang and one of the first subjects which occupied 
the attention of the new government was the disposal of forest lands 
and the encouragement of agriculture. * It appeared evident that 
all prospect of commercial prosperity was destroyed by the esta 
blishment of Singapore f and it followed that if Malacca was to be 
a valuable acquisition, it must be made so by developing its internal 
resources, particularly in the matter of cultivating the soil. 

In accordance with a fiiudamental rule, which vests the pro- 
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prietorsliip of the soil of all Asiatic states in the niling powerj 
the English government proceeded to take possession of all waste, 
landsj in order to make such arrangements as should seem advis- 
able to secure to the future occupier that first requisite to a prosper- 
ous agriculture — a good permanent title; buthere, at the threslioldj 
they were met with the claims of the Dutch grantees. It was of 
course to be expected on taking charge of the settlement that the 
cleared and cultivated lands should be claimed by private indivi- 
duals^ but that the forest and waste lands of the whole territory 
should be so claimed was as unexpected as it has proved embar- 
rassing. Enquiry was at once made as to the nature and extent 
of the claims then made, and for the first time heard of by the 
English authorities, after a previous occupation of 23 years. 

When called on to produce their title deeds a number of bills 
of sale were hroiight forward regularly attested as having been 
registered in the Dutch Court of Justice. ‘ The absence of original 
grants and intermediate transfers was accounted for by the practice 
of that Court which retained as records all previous deeds/’ and 
issued to the present possessor only the transfer in which his owu 
name is used. On enquiring at the Court of J ustice it appeared 
that many of the valuable records had been removed to Batavia, 
but some were discovered, and from these, and the transfers, the 
following information was obtained. — That the Dutch government, 
at various times, from the commencement of their rule down to the 
latest dates, had made grants of land to private individuals. Some 
of the grants were written in a law language and character said: 
at that time (1828) to have been unintelligible; but others, of a 
later date, were translated. Two of these grants, entered in the 
minutes of Council, shewed the following tenures. ^‘The Governor 
and Council, upon proper motives, and for the amelioration of this, 
place, have granted and bestowed a certain forest garden, in, 
some places planted, and in others abounding in wmods, morasses 
and hills, which make it inaccessible to be measured on all sides, 

situated about 5 miles on the river bank to and he may 

from henceforth claim the full possession of it, and may, with out 
knowledge, sell or mortgage it, and may use it with that freedom 
as if it were his own property. Provided that as quick as possible 
he slmll build and cultivate the same and that it remain subject o 
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such government impositions and restrictions as the high antliori- 
-ties have fixed or may fix.’' 

The transfer of this grant, registered in the Court of J ustiee in 
1799, after reciting that a certain person is proved to the Court by 
the testimony of two other persons to foe the lawful proprietors of 
a certain forest garden, goes on tliiis, therefore the lawful pos^ 
session of the garden by the appearant is confirmed and he is 
authorized to sell, bartei* or do whatsoever he pleases with it." 

The other grant has a different tenure. ^^The Governor with a good 
design and for the good of the place, allows and permits to — 
a certain piece of Morass land of the Hon'ble Company, hitherto 
given to nobody, situated &c. to have and to hold, hereditarily to 
possess, and with our forekno%vIedge to sell, let, alienate and encum- 
ber and to do with, and handle the same at pleasure. Provided it 
remain subject to such duties as the Supreme Government have, 
shall or may set on freely granted lands and subject to annulment 
when there is an accident from the enemy or otherwise required 
for the public good, and subject to restoration without compensation 
when required by the Hon’ble Company", 

The transfers in the Court of Justice appeared to be the same 
in all cases, without reference to the diversity of tenure and condi- 
tions. The translations of these documents made in 1828, are so 
loose and imperfect that no argument can be brought as to the 
meaning and legal bearing of the operative words. 

On claims made out under these and similar documents Govern- 
ment was called on to decide. It appeared that the proprietors 
lived in Town, never visiting the lands, which they hired out yearly 
to Chinese farmers, and that the farmers having only a temporary 
interest, exerted their ingenuity to exact as much as possible 
during their year from the unfortunate rayats, without refer- 
ence to future consequences. It was obvious that, putting 
aside all other considerations, Government could not permit such 
a state of affairs to continue under British rule, and measures were 
at once taken for finding the real position and right of ail parties 
concerned in order to effect a pecuniary compromise. It appeared 
that 217,840 acres were claimed by 10 individuals j the highest 
claim was for 179,200 acres, and the lowest for 1,600 acres 5 that, 
of the whole amount claimed, only about 15,000 acres were in 
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ciilt.iv'aiion ; that the population on these lands amounted to 
14,323 ; and that, by their own shewing, the profits derived by the 
grantees from the whole quantity amounted only to Ss- 18,439 
yearly. 

In the course of the enquiry further information was obtained 
as to the tenure. It appeared that the grants at first produced 
were exceptional, and that the greater proportion of the others 
were burthened with a proviso that the grantees must clear and 
cultivate the land ; that they must keep in repair all roads and 
bridges ; provide proper Police j and keep clear, and free from 
obstructions, tlie banks and beds of the rivers ; that by a Eegula- 
tion of Government, dated 14th December 1773, and renewed 
29th of May 1819, the grantees were restricted from taking more 
than one tenth of the gross produce from the tenants 5 that the 
tenants, so long as they pay this tenth, have an indefeasable right 
to the soil, which they may sell, transfer and devise &c, subject to 
this oneliability of tenth ; and that so longas they pay this tenth the 
grantees cannot dispossess them. On the other hand the grantees 
urged that, without questioning the absolute authority of Govern- 
ment to resume land in default of its having been cleared, they 
considered themselves as possessing, in equity, a full and inviolable 
right to the lands, inasmuch as they had been sold and handed 
over to various individuals for a series of years, without any men- 
tion having been made of such inherent reservation affecting the 
title by the Court of Justice ; which Court retained the original 
grants, and, if there had been any such reservation, ought to have 
noted it in the transfer. 

It is perfectly clear that this tenure of land, however it may have 
been in accordance with the Dutch system of government, could not 
possibly have existed under the more particular and jealous regu- 
lations of lands in an English Settlement ; that it was never intend- 
ed, by the Dutch Government, to alienate, in the full meaning of an 
English grant in perpetuity,*^’ such extensive tracts of land. The 
truth is evident that the Dutch government, with a view to induce 
influential persons to interest themselves in cultivating and peopling 
the forest lands, made over to them the right which they possessed 
of levying a tenth of the produce, in the hope that the attention 
which they were themselves unable to direct to the subject, might, 
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iiEder a private interest, be found efFectual in peopling tlie territorj. 
It is also clear that as the grantees would be put to no expence in 
effecting this object the Dutch Go veri|ment could have resiimed 
the right of collecting the tenths without any compensation, as is 
really stipulated in some of the grants, if they should require the 
lands, in the event of any future arrangements making a change 
desirable. 

Taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration. Go- 
vernment agreed to purchase the rights of ail the grantees for a 
yearly annuity, equal to the amount of rent derived by each frona 
his land. At that time a deed was entered into between the 
Government and each of the parties, of which the following is an 
abstract : 

Abstract of deed of transfer of lands to East 
India Company. 

Eecites Titles of present holder, A. B., many of the original 

Preamble, deeds being lost, and all the boundaries on the inland 
side, being unmeasured by reason of the deep Jungle, 

are unstated. 

Whereas A. B, stands possessed of the right of levying from 
the tenants on the said lands one-tenth of the produce on the 
tenure and condition of his grant, and is now willing to transfer 
all his right to the East India Company. — The Goiernor in 
Council for the East India Company is willing to receive said 
rights. 

The following agreement is therefore entered into ; 

A. B. for self and heirs relinquishes and transfers to the 
East India Company, all the rights, title and advantages resulting 
to him from the possession of deeds &c aforesaid, now delivered 
over to East India Company with transfer indorsed. 

The East India Company acknowledge to have received deeds, 
title, privileges," advantage and benefit aforesaid and in considera- 
tion, covenant and agree to pay to the said A. B. and his heirs for 
ever, so long as the settlement of Malacca remains under the 

British flag, the sum of Msr - — and agrees that payment by 

East India Company to A. B. and right to levy one-tenth from 
lands shall commence 1st November, 1828, to East India Com- 
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pany and for ever cease on part of A. B* (By supplementary 
article altered to 1st J uly, 1828. The last para is given in full as 
important). In case tliQ settlement and territories of Malacca 

should be hereafter transferred to any other powef^ Government 
« do bind themselves to re-transfer to the present holders^ or their 
“ heirs^ all deeds^ privileges^ rights, benefits and instruments now 

delivered, and will put then in possession of all rights and advan- 
tages derived therefrom.’^ Some of the then holders were merely 
tenants for life, so of course such au arrangement as the above 
would not bind their successors, but with one or two exceptions 
they all transferred their rights to Government, which thus became 
possessed of all the lands of the settlement* 

The arrangement made remains in force till the present day* 
Unfortunately the result has been disastrous to the welfare of the 
settlement, as well as unprofitable, in a pecuniary point of view, to 
Government. 

Having taken over the lands, a buitable establishment was 
authorised, under the management of an ofiicer styled the ^^Super- 
intendent of Lands,” who commenced at once to make arrange- 
ments for the collection of the revenue, as well as for the settlement 
of new lands, and the government of the country districts. A 
Regulation for Lands was passed in Council on the 25th of J une 
1828, of which the following is an abstract : 

Land Regulation. 

L Preamble. 

IL Eight of government declared to one»tenth of the gross 
produce of all lands and to sole and absolute property over all 
waste and forest lands. 

V. Government right on cleared lands not to interfere with 
cultivator’s rights. 

VL Cultivator’s right declared to consist of full and free 
enjoyment of the land, transfer by sale, gift or bequest, subject 
only to pay one tenth of gross produce to government 

VII. Limits of all lands, cleared aud cultivated, to be deter- 
mined by Survey as soon as possible and title deeds given to each 
cultivator. 

VIII. Government reserves the sole and absolute right over 

S1367 
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all waste and forest lands not cleared and occupied within 20 years3 
past. 

IX. All lauds remaining unproductive for 5 years to reTert to 
government. 

X. Cultivators to be exempt from forced labour. 

XL Government may take sufficient land to make roads oft 
payment of loss of crops. 

XIII. Payment of one-tenth not to exempt from future taxes^ 
excise farms, customs or transit diitiee, assessment, cleaning, pacing 
and keeping the Town &c. 

In carrying on the government of the country districts the 
Dutch availed themselves of the Malay village system. Every 
community of 44 families constitutes a village, which is entitled to 
have a mosque and the regular officers, Imaum, Khatib, Bilal and 
Punghulu. All these held their lands free, and formed a tribunal 
before wdiich minor matters in dispute were adjudicated. The 
two first named are mahomedan priests, the third is tlie Muezzin^’ 
while the last is the chief secular officer. Under a Christian govern- 
ment the chief, and in temporal matters sole, authority was lodged 
in the Punghulu, and in course of dme, by the neglect of supervi- 
sion from Malacca, these officers became invested with full power 
to hear and decide petty cases, and to collect the revenue of the 
district. When the lands were granted away to private individuals 
each was authorized to appoint his own Punghulus, subject to the 
confirmation of government. As the system has exercised, and 
does till this day exercise, a very great influence, no apology is 
necessary for entering the following abstract of a Regulation about 
to have been passed by the Dutch authorities before the transfer 
in 1825. The regulation will give a better idea of the powers and 
duties of the Punghulus than a mere description. After the ex- 
tension of the Court of Judicature to Malacca the judicial powers 
of the Punghulus ceased, and they were then sworn in as Peace 
officers under the Court, which gives them the pow^ei’s of English 
Constables ; but, from the absence any officer of government to 
check and controul them, after the reduction of establishment in 
1830, they have retained and exercise in a great measure all the 
powers formerly given, with a great many of a still more objection- 
able nature, when, as in this instance, unchecked by the supervi- 
sion of European officers. 
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Aistract of MegulatioTi fdr PmglmMs^ 

1 » ?ttogliuItis to be appointed by owners of lands but subject to 
Governor’s sanction : when the appointment is sanctioned every 
one in his district must obey his (Punghulu’.s) orders | if the 
Punghulus oppress the people, an appeal lies to Malacca® 

2® Punghulus must follow Police regulations arid protect their 
people® 

3® Punghulus bound to obey the orders of their Master 
(owners of the land) but can appeal to Malacca. 

4. All complaints in the district must be made to Punghulus. 

5. Punghulus to appoint Mata Matas to assist, and may have 
stocks to confine refractory prisoners. 

6. Punghulus may arrest suspicious persons at night 

7® Punghulus to arrest all persons without passes, and persons 
committing crimes of degree beyond their power to adjudicate, and 
send them to Malacca. 

8. Any stranger wishing to sleep in a tenant’s house must first 
report to Pungliulu. 

9. Punghulu to arrest any person hiding himself in another 
person’s land, or any suspicious person. 

10® To arrest and 'send to Malacca any person smuggling or 
evading Government dues® 

11. To see that the Tenants pay their tenth. 

12. If Punghulu hears of any offence he must enquire into it 
and bring offenders to justice. 

13. Punghulu not to keep any one In confinement more than 
24 hours. 

14® Punghulu must obey Police orders to seize personsj if he 
cannot make the arrest with his Mata Matas, he can call on the 
tenants to assist. 

15. Landholders and Punghulus of estates adjoining each 
other mutually to assist in executing Police orders. 

16. If any pei'son be found dead Punghulu is to go to the 
spot with 2 Witnesses and make notes as to wounds &c. 

17. Also is bound to secure any one suspected of the crime. 

18. When persons arc seized Punghuk must write down de- 
position^ of witnesses. 
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19. Ill case of fire, robbery Fiiogliulii must visit the 
spot, and write down an account of the transaction for tlie Fiscal* 

20. Pungliiilii bound to obey ail orders from tbe Fiscal, or 
Captain of his tribe. 

21. In settling petty cases Punghulu ought to chose 4 or 5 
elders to assist. 

22. Power to punish to the extent of 12 strokes of the rattan 
or 3 Rupees fine. 

23. Punghulus not to allow gambling, except on holidays, 
then a cock pit may be made, but in the presence of the Mata 
Mata. 

24. Punghulus and elders to settle all cases of marriage and 
religious usages. 

25. Fees on every marriage 2 Rs-, to be sent to Governor, for 
the poor. 

26. Pimgbula can permit a marriage against the wishes of the 
parents. 

27. Any person seducing a virgin and leaving her shall be 
flogged with 25 lashes and fined. 

28. Any one running away with a virgin shall be sent to the 
Fiscal* 

29. Punghulu with 4 or 5 elders may settle all disputes about 
money up to 100 Rs-, with right of appeal to Fiscal within 4 days, 
cases above 100 Ms^ to be heard in Court of Justice. 

30. On complaint made Punghulu to fix a day for hearing. 

31. Fees on hearing each case | a Rupee, register of fees to 
be kept. 

32. If creditor does not appear on the day fixed for hearing, 
case to be dismissed, if debtor does not appear judgment to go by 
default. 

33. Punghulu to enquire into all affairs without favour even 
to his own family. 

34. In dividing inheritances Mahomedan law to be followed 
by the Punghulu. 

' ' 35. Punghulu to' take into custody all property in dispute rill 
settled. ' 

' 36. Punghulu to keep all roads in order and call on Tenants 
to repair them. 
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37* Pungliulu to keep a list of all persons in Ills district^ age^ 
trade^ time of departure &c. 

38. Pungliulu to keep a list of all births^ deaths and marriages. 

32. Copies of above lists to be brought to Malacca every first 
day of January. 

40. Punghulii not to allow any stranger to settle on lands in 
his districtj without a written testimony of character. 

4L To prevent Cattle stealing Pimgliulu to keep a list of 
every person’s Cattle^ and if any sold he shall give certificate. 

42. If no Punghulii on an Estate the land-owner to be held 
answerable for the execution the orders herein above described. 

When we consider that these Punglmlus are chosen by mere 
chance, from among needy and illiterate villagers, and are allowed- 
to exercise these extensive powers without the slightest attempt 
at controul, we can be at little loss to account for one reason of 
the failure of the land system at Malacca. 

During the first year of the experiment the lands were allowed 
to remain partly in the hands of the Chinese renters, and a 
considerable portion of the expected revenue was collected, viz. : 


Co.^s Mbt 15,400 

Against this must be debited the annuities. . . . . « 16,270 

Salaries of Clerks, &c 4,560 

Contingent charges 3,450 

Add I the Superintendent’s salary, as he had 

other duties 7,800 

— « 32,080 


leaving a loss to Government for the 1st year of fe- 16,680 
From that time the loss has been constant and increasing. The 
Government payment has remained steady, but the receipts have 
become less every year. The general break up of the Govern- 
ment and the reduction of the establishments which took place 
in 1830, had a bad efiect on the settlement of the lands. There 
are only two officers to perform all the executive and judicial 
duties of the station. Both of these officers are necessarily con- 
fined to their offices in the town, and in consequence the country 
districts are left entirely in the hands of the Panghulus. 
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Tlie result of tlie arrangement with the land owners has proved 
so unsatisfaclory, that, in ignorance of many of the causes which 
have affected the question in practice, the foresight and judgment 
of its originator have been called in question ; but it will require 
little argument to relieve his memory from the charge of impolicy, 
in a measure which rescued the settlement, in its most valuable 
interests, from the hands of the grantees under whose management 
nothing but the most fatal consequences could have ensued. The 
present system has been a losing one to Government, but as there 
has been no legalised machinery for oppression, cultivation has 
greatly extended. It is calculated that the breadth of cultivation 
estimated in 1828 at 15,000 acres, now reaches to 70,000 acres ; 
though the revenue formerly derived from the first named extent 
was three times as great as that now received from the whole 
70,000 acres. Mr Fuilarton, a member of the Madras Civil 
Service, and generally considered one of the ablest administrative 
officers employed in the Straits, was head of the Government 
which effected the arrangement. In order to enable us to form a 
fair opinion, we must view the question in all its bearings as 
brought before him at the time* He appears in the first instance^ 
to have been strongly impressed with the idea that it was abso- 
lutely necessary from motives of humanity alone, independantly 
of political considerations, to relieve the Malayan rayats from the 
grinding oppression of the Chinese farmers, as well as the hardly 
less cruel impositions of the grantees, in exacting a pretended 
right to command the labour of the tenants. 

It appeared to him that the so called proprietors, the descendants 
and representatives of the original grantees, had certain rights, 
which had, in a measure, been recognized by the Dutch Court of 
Justice, and which rights, he well knew, would be recognized by 
his own superiors, in accordance with one of the first principles of 
the Indian Government, — respect for private property. It was not 
till a subsequent date that the real rights of the grantees were found 
to extend only to the privilege of levying one tenth of the produce. 
In a Minute’’ recorded in the Proceedings of Government on 
the 26th November, 1828, Mr Fuilarton says, in reviewing the 
question of the lands : 

The whole of the lands appeared to have been assigned over 
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to certain of tlie inhabitants nearly 100 years ago : on first 
enquiry and examination of the deeds held by the present pro- 
prietors, as they were called, descendants of the first grantees^ 
the government were led to view them as absolute proprietors 
and owners of the soil, at full liberty to rent and derive the 
utmost advantage from it. On a farther enquiry, however, and 
an examination of the Dutch Records it was found that only the 
government rights of levying from the resident inhabitants one 
tenth of the produce had been granted to them.'^ This last piece 
of information, strange to say, arrived too late to be made use of, 
as the arrangement had been already carried too far to permit any 
alteration. 

From the information laid before the Governor he was led to 
believe that the capabilities of the soil were so great, that the terri- 
tory only required to be brought under fair government, and to be 
relieved from the pernicious influence of the land grantees, to 
enable it to produce such a revenue as would ten times repay the 
annuities. There wei’e only then about 15,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion, the profits derivable from which to the grantees, together 
with the whole forest produce of the settlement, amounted to about 
18,000 Ss- yearly ; that, in Malacca, there were about 320,000 
acres of land available for idoe cultivation ; supposing only one 
half of this to be cultivated, or 160,000 acres, the produce would be, 
at 600 gantangs per acre, 120,000 coyans, at $iO = ^*4, 800,000, 
on which the government tenth would have been ^1^480, 000 — a 
sum nearly sufficient to defray the whole charges of the three 
Settlements, from the single item of rice, exclusive of other pro- 
duce. This was the prospect for futurity under a management 
calculated to attract population &c; while as to present pros- 
pects the following calculation was made. The quantity of land 
in rice cultivation in 1827 was; 

In Malacca Acres 4,397f 

In Nanning 1,265| 


Total^ — Acres 5,653| 

In each year 8 gantangs of seed at 75 fold increase=600 
gantangs per acre or total . 
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For Malacca. . . .Gantangs 2,638.200 
For NanniBg . . . do. 753,000 


3,391,200 

or 800 gantangs to one coy an. 

4,240 coyans at S 169,600 

In addition to this the trade returns shewed a 

yearly exportation of local produce of 106,325 


$275,926 

10 per cent for GoTernment $ 27,592 


or in 61,806 — while the payment to the grantees was only to 

be 16,270, leaving a profit of -Es- 45,536 to Government, exclu- 
sive of the tenth on the other agricultural produce consumed in 
the place. 

It also appeared that Governmcni would become possessed of 
all the waste lands ; and would be able to let them out, or dispose 
of them in any manner they pleased, and from this source 
alone, in such an extensive and fertile province, very large 
returns were looked for. It was never contemplated that there 
would have been any difficulty in realizing a revenue much 
larger than the sum of the annuities to be paid, and therefore, 
for such a trifling sum, no hesitation was felt in concluding the 
arrangement. 

We have now to enquire into the causes of such a remarkable 
failure and there is little difficulty in pointing out two circumstances 
sufficient to account for the result : the first of these is the fact 
that, after the reduction of establishment in 1830, the land Be- 
partment was left entirely without supervision, and, secondly, the 
last clause of the Indenture”, transfering the rights of the 
grantees to government, contains a stipulation to the effect that, 
in case the settlement of Malacca should hereafter be given up to 
any other power, the grantees were to be restored to their original 
position with respect to the lands. These two causes acting in 
unison have prevented that increase in population and in cultiva- 
tlan, which was so confidently expected. Malacca, unlike the 
other stations, is not in the least degree English in feeling— the 
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English 'Government, except in the case of a few officers known 
for their consideration towards the natives, does not exercise much 
influence in the place. The remnants of the Dutch inhabitants 
have been enabled to maintain a position toward the natives 
more in accordance with their previous,- than their present, condi* 
tion ^ from the fact that there never have been, from the flrst, 
any English settlers in the place to occupy that position, which 
gives such weight to Government at the other stations. The 
descendants of the Dutch have ever looked fondly to a 
return to their own government, and to this end they have 
endeavoured as much as possible to retain old institutions. In 
tbe matter of these lands they have kept up the idea of a 
restoration to themselves as not only a possible but a probable 
event ; and, in consequence, they have tried to preserve, and, 
in tbe absence of English Colonists and of English Officers 
of Government, they have succeeded in preserving, a great 
portion of their influence over the lands. By representing the 
Company as their tenants and assuming the airs, and rights of 
proprietors, they have been able to oppose successfully any attempts 
fos improvement which a temporary exertion on the part of the 
local government has endeavoured to introduce. From the proviso 
as to restoration, Government is precluded from giving a perma- 
nent title to purchasers. Without such a title it is clear that 
Europeans cannot be expected to invest their capital | and with- 
out the example to be set by Europeans, it is almost hopeless to 
expect that the natives of Malacca will ever emerge from the state 
of apathy and indolence into which they have fallen. These rea- 
sons will account, in a great measure, for the absence of any great 
Improvement in the revenue : but how shall the fact be accounted 
for, that, from the first year, Government has never been able to 
collect tbe amount of the sum paid as annuities j though it Is 
w'ell known that the breadth of cultivation has increased, and that 
the tenth, if collected, would far exceed the amount paid as 
annuities. 

The simple results of this operation have been most unfortunate 
in their effects on Malacca. The character which the settlement 
must, in consequence, bear with the Supreme Government Is of 
course affected. The Government can have no respect or care 
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for a Province^ of 1000 square miles^ wliich cannot pay a gross 
land revenue of 17,000 5 and which has in fact not paid more 

than 6,000 fia for some years past. Without such an explana- 
tion as cannot well be put into a Government Report*’ it certain- 
ly would appear to be a difficult matter to account satisfactorily for 
the fact that the land Revenue on 640,000 acres, only reaches 
4,951 a year, particularly as that revenue ought to represent 
one 4 enth of the value of the gross produce of all the lands in the 
seUlement, arable, mountain, and forest. It is not easy to account 
for the reasons for allowing such a stipulation^ as that noted 
above, to be entered in the Indenture j it was most likely per-* 
mitted in ignorance of the effect, and it will be remembered 
that to Mr Fullarton^ a Madras Civilian, accustomed to Indian 
tenure, and quite unacquainted with the practice of the English 
law in such matters, it most likely would not have appeared to he 
a matter of any consequence. At the present day such a mischance 
could not occur, as, in the event of such claims being brought 
forward, the parlies would be at once referred to the Court of 
Judicature, where each must make out his and where he 
would not have such a lenient tribunal as the Governor and Coun- 
cil of 1828. It would require a clear case to convince an English 
lawyer that any government had transferred the fee simple of a 
whole Province, without conditions or consideration, to a few 
private individuals, who could not strengthen their claims either by 
original grants or by the possession of what they sought to enjoy. 
Unfortunately Mr Fuliarton was then engaged in his difference 
with the Court of Judicature 3 and did not feel sufficient confi- 
dence to allow the question to be brought before that tribunal, so 
the proceedings were harried to a conclusion. This fact is record- 
ed in one of the Governor’s minutes in Council. The grants are 
all informal, the lands are not measured, nor are any boundaries 
defined ; while some are clogged with provisions, in the nature 
of conditions pieeedent,” none of which have been fulfilled, and 
others *are expressly subject fo resumption without compensation* 
It was arranged, and provided for in the Land Regulation, that 
each tenant should have his lands surveyed, and should be pro- 
vided' with a regular title deed. A surveyor was appointed, hut, 
before he hud been many months employed, his services were 
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dlsipensijd witli in tlie general reduction, and, in consequence, till 
tills day, except in tlie immediate vicinity of town, tlie lands are 
not measured, nor do the tenants hold any documents to prove 
their rights. 

Originally life government tenth was collected in kind, by the aid 
of the establishment supplied, but the system was found to be so 
cumbrous in practice, and the collection, storing and selling of the 
agricultural produce, after passing through so many hands, left such 
a very small net result, that it was determined to commute the tenth 
into an average money payment. In this matter the Government 
met with every obstruction^ In the absence of Government influ- 
ence the most absurd statements were credited i it 'was asserted by 
those inimical to the arrangement and believed by the tenants, that 
if they signed the commutation papers, they rendered themselves 
liable to serve in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, a punishment not 
less to a Malay than transportation for life. It was afterwards 
asserted that the persons representing themselves as assisting in 
the Government duty were at the same time using all their 
influence to poison the minds of the natives by the most vile 
insinualionsi After sixteen years 7,618 deeds have been signed^ 
representing 14,886 acres, or not one-fifth of the cultivation. 
Every effort was used to induce the occupants of lands to come 
in and commute, but without avail, and at last in the confusion 
and cross purposes to which matters had been brought, the tardy 
and obstinate were handed over to the clutches of Chinese farm- 
ers. The temporary convenience of this system was so manifest 
that the whole settlement had a narrow escape from being 
involved in a danger, the relief from which formed one of Mr 
Eullarton’s chief inducements for purchasing the rights of the 
grantees. 

The result of the commutation system has been as unfortunate 
as the payment in kind. The rate was fixed at half a rupee per 
acre, but even this rate has not been paid, and the arrears are 
annually increasing. Those who have commuted find themselves 
subject to the annoyance of being asked for payment at various 
times when ‘nbe office” is energetic j while their more fortunate 
neighbours who have not signed,” are able to make their own 
aiTangcments, at their own convenience, with the Pungh ulus. 
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wlio occasionally render an account to the treasury^ of the little 
amounls 'which ^Hheir great zeal for the Company’s service has 
enabled them to force from the resisting and ungrateful rayats 
at the risk of personal enmity and unpopularity*^* 

It was directed that ail those who occupied waste landsi sub-* 
sequent to the transfer to Government^ should be on a different 
footing, as the lands, not having been cleared, were considered not 
to belong to the grantees'i and therefore, no person having rights, 
Government could make any arrangement which might be found 
advantageous, but by the discharge of the land surveyor, and 
from the reasons before hinted at, this useful purpose was pre« 
vented, greatly to the delight of the land grantees, 'and. there is 
now no distinction between previous tenants** with rights and 
subsequent tenants** without rights. The inconvenience of this 
neglect was felt in 1840, when instructions arrived that the ^^sub- 
sequent tenants** should be reduced to certain terms, as follows;— 
Any person requiring lands w^as to apply at the Land Office, 
stating quantity required and situation j on this a permit to occupy 
was to issue, to be changed hereafter, when the surveyor had 
measured the ground, for a lease for 20 years, renewable for 30 
more to be granted in the following terms : 

For the first 2 years free 

„ 3 do. •••••• 4 annas 

,, 5 do. •••••• 8 „ 

„ 10 do. 0 0 per acre rent. 

20 

A surveyor was appointed but no one came in for leases. 
From the reasons before stated the tenants found themselves very 
comfortable, without any papers, and the example of the incon- 
convenience experienced by the commuters was too fresh in their 
minds to permit them to run the risk of a similar fate. Several 
thousand blank forms of leases were provided; but, up to the 
end of August, 1841, only 6 were executed. 

The commutation deeds merely recite that A. being in possession 
of certain lands agrees to pay, and the East India Company 
agrees to receive, instead of one-tenth of the gross produce, a 
regular yearly payment, generally one half of a rupee per acre. 
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These deeds^ wliicli give no title, are regularly used as titles; 
being sold and transferred in the same manner as grants or leases ; 
and, in default of other documents, are received in the Courts of 
Justice as presumptive proof of proprietorship. 

In an action of ejectment tried by the Court in 1829, the 
following points were decided, and have formed the rules in 
subsequent cases ; — “ It was proved that, in the territory of 
Malacca, the owners of the soil, and the cultivators of it, are 
entirely distinct persons, except in and in the immediate vicinity 
of town I that the owners of the soil cannot eject the cultivator 
so long as he continues to pay him a certain portion of the 
produce, generally one-tenth ; that the owner of the soil may 
sell, or otherwise dispose of his interest, without prejudice to 
the cultivator, and the cultivator vice versa ; that, in case the 
cultivator allows the land to lie waste, the owner of the soil 
may eject him by due process of law ; that the fact of lands 
lying uncultivated for certain periods is evidence of waste ; 
that the periods arc : 

For paddy lands 3 years 

Cocoanut and other fruit trees. 3 do. 

Gambler 1 do. 

« Pepper 1 do.»^ 

In the year 1847 a hope was entertained that some improve- 
ment would soon be brought about. In that year a number of 
European gentlemen applied for lands to cultivate sugar-cane. 
It was expected that the attention of the Supreme Government 
would be called to the unsatisfactory state of the land tenures at 
Malacca, in the discussions which must follow on the application 
of these gentlemen, as they of couree asked for other terms than the 
payment of one-tenth of their gross produce ; and it was also hoped 
that the example and the encouragement afforded by the presence 
and large expenditure of the sugar planters would have had had a 
salutary effect. Both expectations were however diappointed; 
the monetary crisis of 1847-48 put a stop to the sugar specula- 
tion, and the land question has remained as before. Frequent 
reporls’^ have been made to Government, but other matters of 
more importance have interfered to prevent attention. One 
officer suggested that the rights of the grantees should be bought 
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out for a rapital sum, that this sura calculated at 20 years pur- 
chase would amount to— the yearly sum of 17,350 Rs- at 20 
years purchase=347,000 Rs-. Government could borrow this 
sum in their 4 per cent loan, thus saving 1 per cent. The advan- 
tacfes to be expected are the release of the territory from the dead 
weight of the grantees, and the ability to Government to give such 
titles as would induce capitalists to settle. It is not to be expected 
that any European would invest capital in a soil over which per- 
sons of the description of these grantees exercise any influence, but 
under the proposed arrangement they could purchase the lands 
in perpetuity, and thus be independant of accidents. The advan- 
tages to Government are be evident. At the selling price of 
5 Rs- or 10 shillings per acre, as at Pinang and Singapore, it 
would only require the sale of 69,400 acres to clear off the 
purchase money of the whole, thus leaving upwards of 600,000 
acres clear to Government, but by the terms of the grants the 
grantees probably can only claim a right to all such lands as were 
cultivated at the time of cession : unless indeed it might be con- 
strued on the re-cession that they would be entitled to all then 
cleared. This plan was not adopted, but lately Government 
offered to make the annuities perpetual if the grantees would give 
up their right to reclaim, in case the settlement is taken by any 
other power. The offer was, at first, readily agreed to by the 
natives, and those who held the annuities as any other mercantile 
investment ; but it was rejected at once by the Dutch settlers, 
who fear to lose the importance which their claims give 
them in the eyes of the lower classes ; and who also, finding the 
welfare of the settlement dependant on them, appear to be 
determined to retain their hold till they have exacted good ransom. 
One individual when asked for how much he would dispose of 
his claim, promptly said for 99 years purchase, and this evidently 
as if he was doing a liberal act, as if, indeed, he did not wish to 
be hard on the Company. The lands if given up to-morrow, 
would be to them of very little value, and the fulfilment of the 
conditions of tenure to keep up roads, police, &c, would far 
exceed any probable receipts; while even supposing the govern- 
ment put on no land tax, a few years of their style of management 
would effectually reduce the breadth of cultivation and the 
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niimber of inliabitants. It is much to be feared that nothing 
short of an Act of the Legislative Council will finally settle this 
question ; and that is a step the Indian Government will hesitate 
before adopting. It is perfectly clear that the land grantees have 
a hold on Government, and that they are prepared to use it. 
In order to give a good idea of the real value of the interest 
which they had in the soil, it is only necessary to note the selling 
price of the several lots at the last transfers. 382 square miles 
were sold at various periods foi* the aggregate sum of 43,860 Ks* 
or equal to 115 Rs- per square mile. One individual purchased 
225 square miles for 3,880 41s-, and is now in receipt of the 
yearly annuity of 4,260 Sa- for the same quantity, while another 
as late as 1817 for part and 1825 for the rest, purchased 10 
square miles for 1,660 14s-, and has received 420 JR&- yearly as 
an annuity. It is not likely that in the year the English received 
over final possession of Malacca land could be bought in per- 
petuity for 160 Ss- a square mile : and if the local authorities 
had been aware at the time of these and similar facts, we may be 
assured they would not so readily have made tlie arrangement 
they did. 
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Fhom a ?ery early period of the goTerning intercourse of Euro- 
peans with the inhabitants of these countries, the vices of gaming 
and cock-fighting have been made subject of pecuniary gain to the 
ruling power* 

Without entering into any enquiry as to the origin of the belief 
that these vices were innocuous, and therefore fit subjects for the 
encouragement which necessarily accompanies a government sanc- 
tion, it may suffice to say that the Dutch always farmed the riglil 
of keeping gaming tables, an example which was followed by the 
English at Bencooleo, and afterwards at Pinang* The question then 
did not appear to be involved in any doubt as to tbe immorality 
which might attend promiscuous gaming, and indeed was viewed 
simply as a matter of revenue. It was not till the beginning of the 
present century that the European inhabitants of Pinang felt com- 
pelled by tbe growing evils attending the permission of promiscuous 
gaming, to bring the subject to the notice of Government The 
question was then fully discussed in all it bearings. It was assert- 
ed on the part of the public that tbe vice of gaming was attended 
with the most demoralizing effects on the entire population, that 
however much it might be tolerated and possibly made a subject 
of revenue by the semi-barbarous native states, no argument for 
its extension to a British Settlement could be drawn from such facts, 
and that, as the Settlement of Pinang was of British growth, no 
necessity existed for permitting any native rule or observance 
which might be opposed to the most enlightened principles of 
Government. The supposed necessity of the case was absolutely 
aenied, and it was asserted that, wdth a proper execution of the 
duties of police, prevention sufficient for the purpose of public 
morality could be effected. 

To this it was replied that from long experience it had been 
proved that gaming among the Chinese was quite ineradicable, and 
that any attempt to put it down would only result in corrupting 
the subordinate police officers, by giving them a power which 
would be improperly applied. It was urged that a great propor- 
tion of the trade and indeed the general prosperity of the settlement 
depended on visitors who yearly arrived at the island and resided 
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tliere^ for tlie purposes of traffic, during the monsoon : and^ 
gaming being 'a necessary of life, any attempt for its suppression 
would have the effect of deterring these persons from coming to the 
island in future. It was admitted that gaming was a demoralizing 
vice, and that a remedy was desirable, but from all experience this 
remedy could not be provided by attempts at positive suppression 
but rather that the efforts of government ought to be directed to 
discourage its increase by surrounding the indulgence with all pos- 
sible fiscal difficulties ; and by the enforcement of such rules and 
regulations as might, by experience, be found suitable for confin- 
ing the practice within narrow and known limits. 

The arrival of the Recorder in 1808 brought matters to a crisis. 
It was obviously impossible for an English Judge, administering 
English law, to permit any appearance of encouraging gaming 
against all the maxims of that law, and Sir Edmond Stanley did 
not hesitate to make his opinion public. The vicious consequences 
of gaming had become a crying evil^ the extent of which may be 
inferred from the fact ihat in 1807, with a population of 14,000 and 
an aggregate trade of ^1,000,000 sterling, the amount paid for the 
gaming farm privilege was 30,700 dollars, and adding for the far- 
mer's profits, say only 10,000 dollars, we have thus 40,000 dollars 
as a percentage of the sums lost and won in one year at Pinang. 

Assisted and emboldened by the opinion and support of the 
Recorder, the Grand Jury, in their Sessions of 20th September 
1808, preferred a bill of indictment against the gaming farmers, 
for a common nuisance, and thus at once brought the matter to a 
hearing. Under ordinary circumstances the indictment must have 
gone to trial, but, though in name against the farmers, it was in 
reality against the Governor and Council who were merely repre- 
sented by the farmer, and the Governor and Councillors being 
judges of the Court, they overruled the Recorder and refused to 
allow the bill to be brought forward. The Recorder, in his 
charge to the Grand Jury, had attributed the melancholy cata- 
logue of crimes in the calender to the very depraved state of the 
morals of the lower classes of the people of the island.’^ The 
Jurors considered it a part of their duty to investigate the causes 
of the deplorable and increasing evif ^and presented that they arose 
from gaming being openly permitted. At the following -Bessions, 
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held in April 1809, the Jurors repeated their Presentment, and 
airain broadly stated their deliberate conviction, “ that no amend- 
‘Anient can be expected in the morals of the lower orders m this 

“ island whilst these evils* are suffered to exist, to which aie to be 
“attributed the numerous and atrocious crimes which are daily 

« comraitted.’^ 

The constitution of society at that time did not permit the exer- 
cise of great influence in such a subject by the inhabitants, all of 
whom were resident on sufFerence, and could be deported at the 
pleasure of Government. In the heat of argument it was even 
hinted that the European inhabitants had no right to interfere m 
such a case, as they were not concerned in the gaming tax. The 
Government refused to alter their policy and it remained therefore 
for a higher authority to interfere. The following extract from 
a letter of the Court of Directors, dated 4th May 1810, will explain 
fully the enlightened and- liberal views of that body. As tie 
extract contains its own introduction no explanation is required i 
Extract from general letter from Court of Directors 
to the Governor and Council at Pinang, 
dated London, 4th. May, 1810. 

« 18 .__Oar attention has been particularly called to two Present- 
ments of the Grand Juries at your Presidency, with respect to the 
opium and gaming farms, which we find recorded on your pro- 
ceedino's of the 20th September and 13th October, 1808, but 
which,'’ to our astonishment, have never been noticed in any of 
your advices, an omission which we trust we shall not have again 
to mention upon any occasion of the like nature. 

«( 19 _In our instructions to your Government of the 18th April, 
1805, we observed that the revenues arising from the farms of 
opium and gaming houses, appeared to give encouragement to 
the two most dangerous vices in society; and expressed a desire 
that on a political as well as a moral view of these practices, they 

should if possible be suppressed. 

<!20. ^The Presentments of the Grand Juries above adverted 

to have very much strengthened our opinion upon the subject ; 
and as the Jurore were composed of the most respectable resi- 

* Gaming and opium smoking the latter not included in the Presentment of 

the pre'viouidGiaEd Jury. 
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dents at your settlement, whose local knowledge and experience 
it is impossible to dispute, however they may injure us with 
regard to the mere revenue arising from the licenses in question, 
we fee! it a duty incumbent upon us to attend to the circumstances 
sot forth in the Presentments, and to endeavour by every means 
in our power to remedy the evils complained of. 

^f21.-^We cannot observe in any of the minutes recorded by the 
members of your Government, with regard to the expediency of 
licensing the gaming liouses> any Cause for continuing them 
except for the purpose of deriving a revenue; urdess we admit 
the argument that gaming would be practised privately, if not 
publicly allowed ; but this may be said of every evil practice to 
which human nature is prone. The semblance of encouragement 
to this vice, however, on our part, must be extremely detrimental 
to the morals of the lower orders of society, and must, as the 
Presentments observe, be a principal cause of the lamentable state 
of that class on your island. Wc therefore direct that on the 
expiration of the present licenses for public gambling houses, 
you will endeavour to suppress this immoral practice by every 
means in your power, not only by discontinuing the licenses in 
future, but by establishing such salutary regulations of youi* 
Government combined with the jurisdiction of the Recorder'iS 
Court as may effectually remove this vice from your Presidency.’^ 
The principle of absolute suppression was now to be enforced^ 
as preferable to any attempt to discourage by partial restrictions, 
but, in order to give a fair opportunity of proving the advantage 
of the new plan, it is obvious that a primary requisite was a 
machinery for the duties of prevention. It is difficult now to 
arrive at any just idea of the efficiency of the police (the only 
machinery applicable) of Pinang in those days. There can be 
no hesitation in asserting that since the abolition of the old form 
of Government, in 1830, the police of all three stations has, till 
within the last few years, been inefficient, but under the more 
liberal expenditure of former years, it may have been better, and 
the doubts which may be raised on this point tend to embarras 
the question. It appears clear that the abolition of the gaming 
farm was not attended with a great diminution of the vice, and 
in 1818 the subject was again urged on the attention of Govern- 
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meat. It was triiimplianily asserted that the system of total 
suppression was a failure^ and the experience of 7 years was 
brought forward as a fuither and convincing proof of the impos- 
nihility of total prevention. The argument had weighty as some 
of those who had signed the Presentments of 1808 and 1809^ 
now^ when asked for their opinion, freely confessed that they had 
been disappointed. In the statements brought forward, it appears 
to have been taken for granted that it was quite impossible for 
the police authorities to deal with the case. It was asserted that 
the police had been corrupted, and, in consequence, that gaming 
had increased rather than diminished. The question as to the 
ability to prevent the universal corruption among the police was 
not entered on. It w^as considered as proved that the magis- 
trates had done their duty, by the production of the numerous 
convictions made by them for the offence of gaming. At the 
present day these arguments would not be received as conclusive. 
Since the executive management of police has been taken in hand 
with some degree of intelligence, much information has been 
acquired on these subjects, and we have little difficulty in arriving, 
by analogy, at the conclusion expressed at the time by the more 
enlightened members of society, that, from want of proper ma- 
nagement and care on the part of the police authorities, no 
opportunity was afforded of really proving the practicability of 
totally suppressing common gaming. It would appear that the 
subordinate officers of police were, from neglect, allowed to make 
a farm for their own benefit, by a politic arrangement of charges 
brought by them against persons for gaming. 

The Goveimor consulted, among others, Sir Ralph Rice, the 
Recorder, on this important subject. The opinion given by Sir 
Ralph was^ as he himself informed the Governor, not satisfiictory, as 
his short residence precluded any personal experience. Viewing the 
question as one of morality and not of revenue, and on the under- 
standing that the whole object of Government was the discourage- 
ment of the vice, Sir Ralph said that public gaming houses would 
become a place of resort and of the most artful temptation to the 
young, the giddy and the profligate, that the interests of the farm- 
er would induce him to use every temptation, and try every device 
to cherish the ruinous passion for gaming, and inveterate as may 
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be llie habit of gaming, I own I think that, as a general princl- 
pie, every practicable measure of law and of Police slioiiM be 
cautiously, gradually, but firmly adopted, and proved beyond 
the remotest doubt to be ineifectual, before a measure (legalizing 
public gaming houses) pregnant with such mischief should be 
sanctioned by the legislature.” The Palais Eoyal of Paris was 
held up as a notable example of the evils of sanctioning public 
gaming. The assertion that the Chinese and Malays would desert 
the place if gaming were strictly prohibited was doubted, except 
as regards the worst classes of the population whose absence would 
probably be a benefit. The rich natives would continue to gamble 
privately in their houses, whether public tables were permitted or 
not, and as the lower classes would alone be found to frequent public 
gaming bouses and as they had not the means of securing secrecy 
if gaming were prohibited, it was argued that an efficient police 
would be able to prevent public gaming. Sir Ralph further inform- 
ed the Governor that before carrying out any regulation it would be 
necessary to obtain the consent of the Court of Directors and Board 
of Controul, and to obtain their consent mere assertion would not 
suffice — after the opinion (above given) of the Court they would 
require facis to prove that gaming had increased. A memorandum 
ought to be sent shewing the number of convictions for gaming, 
and also pointing out all the active and minute means which have 
been taken, and taken so inoffectually, to repress this vice.” With 
regard to legality. Sir Ralph said public gaming houses were 
indictable by common law, and, without an act of Parliament, no 
contract with respect to them could be recognized in a court of 
law. It would also, he added, be necessary to have legislative 
power to prevent private gaming which is only illegal by statute. 

The Governor in Council, in a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated 8rd April, 1818, urged most strongly on that body the pro- 
priety of allowing licenses to be issued under very strict regulations 
as the only way for checking the vice. A long list was sent home 
including 690 convictions for gaming, some of the parties having 
been convicted 8 or 9 times. It was stated that the passion for 
gaming among the Chinese and Malays who resort to the Island 
was too strong to be overcome by any prohibitory laws, which 
would not have the effect of driving them from the islandj that, in 
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spite of every attempt to prevent it, clandestine gaming had pre- 
vailed to a very great extent ; that, as gaming could not be preven- 
ted, it was proper to consider by what means the evils arising from 
it could he diminished ; .and that, in the deliberate opinion of the 
Governor in Council, the best means to accomplish the object 
would be to legalize gaming under very strict rules aikl restrictions. 
The Court, in their reply, dated 23rd January, 1822, finding the 
local Government bad considered the question in such a deliberate 
and complete manner, gave sanction to their plans in the following 
words — We have much doubt of th efitness and probable efficacy 
of these measures, but the experiment we doubt not may be safe- 
]y left in your hands and we will not object to your making it.’’ 
Before this letter arrived at Pinang the interest in the subject 
had declined, owing to the death of the former Governor, and it 
was not revived till the year 1824. 

Elsewhere, a powerful opponent had arisen in the person of Sir 
Stamford Raffles. The great evils of legalized gaming had been 
forcibly brought to his notice in Java, where, under Dutch rule, 
the system was in full force- Sir Stamford abolished the farm of 
gaming and assured Government that the beneficial effect of that 
measure were quickly observed. Afterwards he pursued the same 
course at Bencoolen, which place appears to have been remarkable 
for a general laxity of morals among all classes, and the result of 
abolishing the gaming and cock-fighting farms was so evidently 
encouraging, that afterwards, in drawing up a constitution for the 
new settlement of Singapore, gaming was prohibited. After a few 
montbs however, in Sir Stamford’s absence, the Resident gradual- 
ly commenced to permit gaming under licenses which soon de- 
generated into the farming system. On his return to Singapore, in 
October 1822, Sir Stamford found himself opposed in opinion to 
the Resident, who had been, for the greater portion of his official 
life, confined to the narrow incidence of affairs in the decayed 
Dutch station of Malacca, and who, in Sir Stamford’s opinion, was 
disqualified for forming a broad and statesmanlike view of this 
and similar matters of Government. The Magistrates were appealed 
to,— they unanimously represented the great and growing evils of 
the gaming licenses, and with their advice and countenance, though 
against the protest of the Resident, the system was abolished and 
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|)tiblic gamiog prohibited- On making over charge of the settle-^* 
toent to a new Resident in June 1823, Sir Stamford earnestly 
entreated him on no account to permit public gamingj as it would 
tend most seriously to injure the prospects of a settlement which 
he believed w’ould soon rise to great consequence- The following 
extract of a letter from Sir Stamford to the secretary to the Su* 
preme Government, dated Bencoolen, Ist December 1823, will 
show the result of his entreaties. It is with pain and surprise 
that I have recently learned from public report that, since mj 
quitting Singapore, the Resident, notwithstanding my positive 
instructions to maintain the Regulation in this respect inviolate^ 
unless it was suppressed by higher authority, has so far departed 
from its letter and principle as again> openly and publicly, to 
license public gaming houses for a pecuniary consideration to be 
paid to Government’’ I 

tinder these circumstances I must again appeal to the Gover* 
nor General in Council to uphold the principle which I felt it 
my duty to lay down, and which has been so ftlly concurred in 
and approved of by his high authority*” 

The well disposed inhabitants of Singapore naturally look to 
the support of the Supreme Government in this question, which 
involves no less the character of the place, than the interests of 
those who reside in it, and who, unless they are to consider the 
orders of that high authority as conclusive and final, can never 
be expected to place due confidence in our Government.” 

In his letter reporting the abolition of the licenses allowed by 
the former Resident, Sir Stamford says i — It is alleged, in 
support of the gaming farm, that, by putting it under regula- 
tions, the quantity of vice is diminished, but independently of 
the want of authority in any human Government to eounfen- 
ance evil for the sake of good, I cannot admit that the eifects 
of any regulations whatever, established on such a principle, 
are to be put in competition with the solid advantages which 
must accrue from the administration of a Government acting 
on strict moral principles, discountenancing vice, and exercising 
its best efforts to reprees it-” 

Sir Stamford utterly repudiated the principle which appeared 
to have been acknowledged in Pinang, that it was necessary to 
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Tekx the Mes of Government and morality in order to 
'the immigration of Chinese and other traders. Convinced of 
the , natural advantages of Smgapore, and foreseeing its fiitore 
prosperity, he anxiously endeavoured to protect ft from the incoii« 
venieneo which must arise from sacrificing principle to expediency, 
and if, in the first instance, the local Residents'’ had carried oilt 
his instructions, the settlement would probably have been savel 
from many irregularities which now have arisen to such a height 
as most materially to interfere with its well being’. 

The new Resident early took up a eontraty view on the siihjsel 
©f gaming. In addition to the arguments formerly urged at 
Plnang, he was of opinion, *^the a. tempts maide to put the prac- 
tice of gaming down appear to me little better than charlatanerie 
in such societies as those of our eastern settlements, where 
the mass of the inhabitants is habitually addicted to play, 
and where it is viewed only as a harmless amusement. It 
is said to be disgraceful to gain a revenue by gaming, not 
surely more so than making a revenue by drunkenness,* for 
both as far as regards gaming and the consumption of wine and 
spirits, It is impracticable to distinguish between vicious and 
harmless indulgence } at all events, it is consistent with every 
principle of wise legislation that that which cannot be prevented 
ought to be regulated.'’ The Resident agreed that, while Go- 
vernment ought not, under the circurnstances, to reject the revenue 
to be derived from gaming, it ought, as far as possible, to dis- 
courage the increase of the vice by strict regulations. In practice, 
however, the result was as had been predicted. To prevent any 
appearance of mistake as to Ms intentions and doings, the Re- 
sident’s own words are here given. On the Slst May, 1825, in 
reporting the sale of the farms, the following passage occurs : — 
The object ehiefiy held in view in the arrangement submitted 

® Alluding to tlie SpMt Farm. It has not even till this day been considered 
objectionable to encourage the consumption of opium and spirits araoii| the native 
population of these settlements, and at a time when the European Government 
is spending the national revenue in one part of the empire for the discouragement 
of vicious propensities, the local Government is in these settlements deriving ftlis 
of its gross revenues oy the active encouragement of opium and baang smoking 
and spirit drinking. 

By classing Singapore with an eastern settlemen t, the Resident apparently wa® 
not impressed with the extended views of Sir Stamford Raffles^ 
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to the Govermnent* is to prodace competiiioii| and by thig 
means to afford to the Government the highest prices for the 
licenses with the best security for the realization of the revenue 
and to she public the greatest practicable accommodation® With 
this view it will be observed that the Chinese gaining houses are 
" subdivided into 12, opium into 5 &c &c,” This is certainly not 
in accordance with the view stated in urging on the Supreme Go« 
verninent the legalizing of gaming. The same Resident, in answer 
to a reference from Government, writes as follows on the 22dof 
January 1824 — “ Nothing has occurred since that measure (sale 
of gaming licenses) to lead to a belief of the possibility of sup** 
pressing gaming altogether, and I feel thoroughly persuaded that 
the surest means of limiting and controuling this vice is not to 
attempt to prohibit it altogether but to place it under a strict 
system of license, and as in the similar oases of the consumption 
of ardent spirits, opium and other intoxicating drugs, to make 
the practice of it as expensive as possible to those who are deter- 
mined to indulge in it without driving them to the resource of a 
clandestine place.” As to the opinion offered by the Rusident 
above that gaming is viewed as a harmless amusement” it is only 
necessary to advert to the fact that the dreadful consequences to 
the natives themselves, arising from an indulgence of the vice, 
formed one of the leading arguments of the Pinang Government in 
pressing on the home authorities the necessity of lessening the vice 
by placing it under the strict rules of a revenue farm. 

Before going up to the Supreme Government with his plan for 
legalizing gaming, the Resident had addressed the Magistrates for 
their advice and co-operation, but the non-officials unanimously 
protested against the principle of recognizing the vice in any shape, 
as likely to be detrimental to the best interest of the settlement. 
The EesidenI however persisted and the measure was passed. On 
the 29th August, 182S, a letter was addressed by the Resident 
to the Magistrates, directing them to suspend all proceedings 
against gaming, as, in consequence of an extensive conspiracy 
among the native police to defeat the regulation against gaming, 
and in consequence of repeated and earnest representations of the 
principal Ghinese Inhabitants, he (the Resident J had arranged to 
® Aa alteration in tlie mode of disposing of the refenne farms. 
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permit gaming by license, under strict rules and restraints. As 
ibere was bo Royal Court of Justice to interfere, by reftsiog, with-., 
out an act of Parliament, to recognize the legality of contracts 
founded on gaming, and as the public had no means of making 
their objection known, the Supreme Government confirmed the 
arrangement* 

This success emboldened the Pinang Government to renew the 
consideration of the subject at their island, and as the Home 
authorities had sanctioned a trial of the licensing principle the 
draft of a regulation was sent home for sanction on the 2nd June, 
1825* The answer, dated lOth May, 1826, to this reference was 
not favourable. The regulation was suspended, and fresli informa-- 
lion called for as to the alleged fact that gaming had increased 
since the abolition of the old farm, and the reasons for the increase, 
also the grounds for the opinion that the enforcement of the pre- 
sent regulation would reduce the evil. 

Fresh opinions and statements were called foi‘frora the local offi- 
cers, and as it was again unhesitatingly received as a fact that 
gaming could not be put down by the police, it appeared to follow 
as a consequence that the police was considered to be efficient in 
other respects from the fact that no steps were taken for improve- 
ment. It was shortly stated, in respect to gaming, that the police 
were corrupt and would remain corrupt till the restoration of the 
gaming farm, but it was not discussed whether an ordinary degree 
of supervision, by an officer higher than a Constable, would not be 
sufficient to check this universal and apparently open corruption. 
The result of the fresh reference was sent to England in December, 
1826, but nothing further was attempted in the way of re-establish . 
ment at Pinang, and, on Singapore and Malacca being placed 
under the Royal Court, the Grand Jury at the former place took 
the earliest opportunity of presenting the gaming farm as a 
nuisance, in consequence of which it was abolished both there and 
at Malacca, where the Recorder simply directed the Magistrates 
future not to allow the existence of these places” (gaming 
houses). : 

The revenues derived from the gaming farms were very large 
at Pinang and Singapore ; the amounts collected were as follows '; 
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PopBlation. Yearly rent. Or for each individual 

1807.— Pioaog .... 14,000 68,768 Ss.4 8 B 

1827.— SiiigapaFe . . 12,907 71,283 5. | 

„ Malacca,.,® 33,162 9,598 0 4 

At the present day, when more just sentiments prevail as to the 
posiiion and requirements of these seltleroents, it will he needless 
to argue on the necessity of purifying the administration to the 
game extent as in any other British colony, hut the fallowing 
extract from a minute, dated 29th May, 1829, and written by 
one of the ablest G-overnors of Finang, will folly prove that it is 
Only of late date that the true interests of tl>e settlements have 
been recognised as British colonies, and not as mere dependencies 
of British India, The writer of the ^^minute” states :-— The 
above farm (gaming farm) lias been sanctioned by the long 
established custom of these countries, as already amply dis-, 
cussed, and the case is only one amongst many others, tending 
to shew the utter inapplicability of the common law of England 
to the customs and usages of the eastern settlements/’ The 
reverse of this argument would at the present day meet more 
fkvour, 

After the abolition of the gaming farms at the three stations, 
matters were allowed to go on in such a neglected way as to 
prevention, that it w’'as asserted to have been an object to prove 
the great evils of the abolition, arid to force on a return to the 
gaming system. The revenue to be derived from this source 
(equally, as Sir Stamford Raffles said, with a permission for piracy 
or larceny) was enormous and very maeh desired by the local 
officers, who suffered under constant remonstrances against the 
heavy charge of these settlements, and were anxious to avail 
themselves of any possible resource. The real reason, however, 
of the sufference must be looked for in the inefficiency of the old 
police. Since the reform of the Stmits police, commencing in 
Singapore in 1843, and in Pinang in 1849, the vice has been 
brought under oontroul sufficiently to put a stop to the open and 
known exhibition of gaming before the eyes of the public. It 
has now become the rule that any increase of public gaming 
houses is a marked proof of the inefficiency of the police, and, 
as soon as public attention is drawn to the fact, the nuisance is 
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promptly abated. It cannot be denied -tbat here^ as in London^ 
there are gaming houses which carry on their operations so 
secretly as to defy the police, but the very fact of the secrecy is a 
proof that the evil is lessened as far as the genera! public, is 
concerned. The injury which must accrue to individuals from an 
indulgence in gaming must apparently remain, here as elsewhere, 
irremediable by any practicable police arrangements. It is evi- 
dently better that a few individuals, at great risk to themselves, 
should be still able to meet in secret for the indulgence of their 
vices, than that the public morals should be contanainated by the 
open exhibition of gaming under the patronage and encourage- 
ment of Government. 

The result of the police operations at Singapore in 18^46, have 
fully proved to the community the perfect practicability of extir- 
pating public gaming, and they now rest satisfied in the conviction 
entertained by the more liberal from the first, that any great 
increase in the nuisance is to b'e attributed to inefficiency in the 
police, and that the total extirpation of the vice may be effected 
as soon as it can be attempted without injury to the other revenue 
farms. In a state of society where so large a proportion of the 
public revenues are derived from the enooiiragement of opium 
and baang smoking and the drinking of spirits, the public does 
not expect perfection. 


In describing the vices of the Chinese, next to gambling must 
be considered opium smoking. The one is destructive to their 
moral and the other to their physical health. 

The subject of the effect of the use of opium on the human con- 
stitution has long been discussed in Europe, where the drug has 
met with its defenders, but there can be little doubt that if any of 
those defenders had ever had the opportiuiity of observing the 
effects of the use of opium on its devotees in this country, their 
opinions must have altered. The subject has been fully examined 
by one of the most extensive medical practitianera in Singapore^ 
and the results of his observations and practical experience have 
been published in an elaborate article in the Ist number of the 
^‘ Journal of the Indian Archipelago*’ for the year 1848. From 
the great care and pains bestowed on that article, it forms the bes^t 
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text bodk fdr any one in search of information on a subject so 
nearly touching the best interests of these settlements and of the 
most valuable and advanced class of our native popnlatlonj and I 
shall content myself with pointing out such portions as appear to 
illustrate the subject in its various lights, merely premising that no 
one of local knowledge and experience can possibly doubt the 
awful results to the Chinese from an addiction to the vice. 

The opening paragraph is here given in full as the best intro- 
duction to the melancholy details which follow : — 

The subject of this paper is one which in spite of the imperfect 
manner in wdiich it may be bandied, ought to claim the serious 
attention of all. 

It has, up to the present moment, engaged the attention of the 
government, in so far only as it afiords facilities for raising money; 
and the public in general, whether residents here, or passing 
strangers, have looked on the miserable devotees to the vice of 
opium smoking in the same light, and visited their abodes with the 
Same curiosity, as they would have done a den of wild beasts, or 
a raving hlnatic’'5: cell. They enter the opium shop, by pushing 
aside a filthy mat, and, in a small space, they see many men crow- 
ded and crouching on a narrow board ; dim lights faintly disclose 
their squalid appearance ; the air ts impregnated with a close 
sufibcating odour; the heat is oppressive a few questions are 
asked by the visitor, a pipe is shown, a human being gazed upon 
as he slowly, to all appearance, with much gusto, inhales the 
sedative vapours ; — at last, unable to endure it any longer, a rush 
is made by the visitor to the door, and, according to bis precon- 
ceived Opinion, what has been seen is either a blot as black as 
Erebus, a canker eating into the vitals of society, a moral curse 
attended with great and deep physi cal evils, which are slowly, but 
surely, extending; or it may be looked upon as one way of spen- 
ding money, not a bad plan for raising the revenue, a lighter 
curse than dram drinking and a far pleasanter, Where the yoitng 
men dream dreams/ and the old men see sights. But let the 
philanthropist pass from -house to hoase, mark the appearanee 
of the visitors, pursue them to their homes, when, reeling from 
the effects of the drug, they, heedless of wife or children, pass 
into a disturbed sleep, to waken to the tortures of the damned 
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when llie siui is up in the horizon, and the industrious of 
their fellow creatures have been at work for hours ; this Is the 
moment they appreciate tlieir wretchedness, when feverish and hot, 
with a tongue that is dry, yet Cannot be moistened, lips that are 
cracked, yet cannot be softened, a throat parched and thirst exces- 
sive, that cannot be quenched, with eyes either closed or ninning 
with rheum, a tightness of the chest that prevents breathing, a 
lassitude, a iangour, a pain in ali the bones, a downright incapabi- 
lity of exertion, a loathing of food and a craving for one thing only, 
which not to attain is worse than death, — and that is another 
draught of the poison, which soothes for the moment, but clenches 
the fiister the misery of the wretches. No overdrawn picture is 
this, but sketched from life, yea more by the victims themselves, and 
of the^e victims there are at least 15,000 in Singapore. Surely 
the importance of the subject will not now be questioned, and a 
little attention can saftdy be claimed to the particulars which have 
justified me in making the above statement/’ 

After describing the various kinds of opium known in commerce, 
and the kinds chiefly used in these countries, the writer goes on to 
give a sliort sketch of the history of the opium trade, from which 
it appears that although the narcotic effect of opium has been re- 
cognised and the drug has been an article of commerce in the 
Archipelago for some centuries, yet its use as an intoxicating medi- 
cine in China has been of late growth. The first adventure in 
opium to China was made by the Company in the year 1773 and 
its evil effects on the morals of the Chinese were so quickly and 
evidently seen that in 1796 it was declared criminal to smoke 
opium. Notwithstanding this prohibition the allurements to the 
vice are so extraordinary that the trade has increased from a 
couple of hundred to forty-thousand chests of yearly import, to the 
value of upwards of £5,000,000 sterling. 

Nearly all our old fiscal and general regulations in these seas 
have been taken from the Butch, who apparently copied Malayan 
Institutions as far as they found them suitable to the system of their 
government. The tax on the consumption of opium was early 
seized on as a profitable and convenient source of revenue and on 
the establishment of the Bencoolen Government the example was 
followed. Af that time, before the enlightenment and advance of 
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|)t)liticai knowledge, which have since marked British rule, had 
reached these countries, it was not to be wondered at that any 
system of financial management which promised such fruitful 
results with so little trouble as the renting of gambling and opium 
farms should bo eagerly seized on, but it must be confessed that in 
these days it were much to be desired that the encouragement 
necessarily accompanying a goyernment sanction of such vices 
should cease, if the difficulties attending a total loss of the reve- 
nue derived from the sale of opium in these settlements should have 
proved too great to be readily overcome, it is still strongly urged 
that in forming the now Ungiish Settlements at Hongkong and 
Labuari the English Government should not have given their 
high sanction to a system which, to secure a trifling revenue, acts 
in the most injurious manner on the moral welfare of the settle- 
ment, and on the reputation of that government. It is argued that 
the same government which, in the one part of its dominions, 
exerts its whole irifliionce to curtail the vice of intoxication ought 
not in another quarter to lead the aid of official authority to 
encourage such vices. 

As in the case of gaming so in opium smoking it has been 
hastily assumed that the vice was ineradicablej and that no at- 
tempt for its total suppression could possibly succeed, and in con- 
sequence that the next best thing to do was to diminish as far 
as possible the evil effects to the public, by surrounding an indul- 
gence with such difficulty and expence by strict fiscal and police 
regulations as to discourage any but those most accustomed from 
using the drug. This argument, which appears to be sufficiently 

specious, has been brought forward to excuse the existence of the 
present system; but those conversant with the facts of the case 
deny the goodness of the inference supposed to be drawn from the 
premises, and assert that the result lias uniformly proved that the 
system in force has a tendency to encourage rather than restrain 
the incliistrious classes in their indulgence of the vice. 

By an Act of the Legislative Council of India No. 14 
of 1851, the exclusive privilege of dealing in opium in less quan* 
tities than one chest, and of preparing opium for smoking in the 
Straits Settlement is vested in the local government, who yearly 
sell it to the highest bidder, generally, indeed of late years always, 
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a CHiie^e who is called the Farmer. The act provides very strict 
penalties for any infnngement of the farmer^s , rights and he is 
allowed to have a certain number of licensed shops for the retail 
sale of the prepared opium.. These shops are marked by having 
a large board hung up in front with the words 'Miceesed opium 
shop^® printed in large letters. Any one who has gone through 
the streets of our three towns must have been surprised to observe 
the vast numbers of such shops. 

The mode of using opium here is [peculiar. The extract is not 
Used in its crude form^ but only after undergoing a purifying pro- 
cess with water and fire, by which all extraneous matters are expel- 
led, and the drug is reduced in quantity and brought to the state of 
a paste of the consistency and appearance of thick treacle. In 
this state it is known as ^^ebandoo’^ and is used In smoking 
through a pi|>e of a pecnlfar form. A hollow bambu about an 
inch in diameter and a foot in length is surmounted by a small 
covered cup which is screwed to a metal plate let in on one end 
of the bambu. On the cover of the cup there is a small hole like 
the touch-hole on a child’s cannon, the other end of the bambu 
Is closed with a plate, in the centre of which is another small bole 
from which to inhale. Some of these pipes are very expensively 
fitted, while others again are of much more primitive form. 
Taking a little chandoo on the end of a sharp iron stylus the 
smoker frizzles it in the Same of the lamp, and. after turning it 
about a Utile enters it at the touch-hole of the pipe, from whence 
he inhaltis the smoke of the burning opium. 

The physical effects of a continued use of opium are apparent 
to the most casual observer resulting in a complete prostration 
of strength, and leaving the bale strong man a mere useless 
incumbrance. 

While the physical effects of the vice are so terrible to indivi- 
duals, we shall on enquiring find that the moral results carry an 
influence even more fata! or not confined in its action to the 
victims themselves, but eating as a canker into the moral health of 
the settlement and leading to the fatal results which always attend 
vicious indulgeiice. 

Having thus briefly glanced to the effects of opium smoking on 
its votaries, we may now enquire as to the extent of the evil and its 
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effects OR tlie public good. In the absence of any official record 
of the qiiaRiity of opium used by tlie several farmers^ and of the 
fuantity smuggled it is difficult to arrive at a just estiiaate^ but 
it may be calculatecl tijat the monthly^ quantity used in the three 
settlements of Singapore, Finang with? Province Wellesley, and 
Malacca does not fall short of 73 chests, or yearly 900 chests. 
Now the price paid by tlwj consumers for this c^ium exceeds 
1,100 dollars per cliest,. or on the whole 990,000 dollars,, o? saj 
in round numbers one million of dollars. The expenditure of 
Ibis sum, not to mention the vast injury done by tlie use of opiui% 
actually benefits no one in tlie place but the farmer, as the smaM 
amount received by the few merchants for cominission on tlie 
sale of 900 chests would be much more tlmn counterbaknced 
by their profits in other articles which would take the place 
of opium. How much good would accrue to the settlement if 
this sum of one million of dollars were to be expended yearly in 
the purchase of manufactures or iwdcles the use of which would 
benefit all parties, instead of as now in purchasing a dri^ which 
only acts as a poisom 

The number of persons addicted to the vice of opium smoking 
has been calculated to exceed 40,000, distributed as follows • 
gingapore 15,000^ Pinang with Province Wellesley 12,000, Ma* 
lacca with the Cassang tin imners 13,0004 These numbers never 
decrease, as when the habit of smoking is once acquired it is im- 
possible to break it without medicine, which tlie poor have no 
means of securing. 
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1840, March 26. — At 2 o'clock p. n. we took leave of our 
families, and set out on our contemplated tour into the interior of 
the island. It is our intention to ascend the Kapuas river as far 
at least as Sangau, some six or seven days from Pontianak, from 
thence return to Tyaii, and from Tyan cross by land to Landak, 
from whence we hope to reach Pontianak again by way of Blan- 
door, a Chinese settlement, three days distant by land from 
Landak. The principal object of the present tour is to endeavour 
to gain as much knowledge as possible of the numbers, characters, 
habits and situation of the Dyak tiibes of the interior, and ascer- 
tain by personal observation the openings for missionary labour, 
and the most eligible site for a station among them. Both the 
Resident and Sultan of Pontianak have kindly furnished us with 
letters to the chief men at the principal places we design to visit. 

Our boat is of the class called here bedar, Tiiis kind of boat 
is used by the European residents of the place, and the chief 
men among the natives, to the kindness of one of whom, the 
Pangeran Bandahara, a brother of the Sultan, we are indebted 
for the loan of this on the present occasion. It is about thirty 
feet ill length, six feet in breadth in the centre, and rather light in 
its construction, A small frame work in the after part supports 
a shelter of thatched kajang, the space beneath which just allows 
room for our travelling trunks and spreading of our mattrasses, 
which form at once our seat by day and our bed by night, for in 
a Malay boat a traveller looks in vain for a stool, bench, or eleva- 
tion of any kind to serve for a seat^ nor will the lowness of the 

^ The Kapuas is the principal river on the West Coast of Borneo, and is sup- 
posed to take its rise in the Batang Lupar range of mountains. The enterprising 
traveller Madame Ida Pfeiffer, in the beginning of 1852, crossed the hill range which 
divides Sarawak from the country watered by the Kapuas and, embarking at the 
lakes which apjiear to be situated at the toot of this range, descended the 
Kapuas to Pontianak. In March 1855, Mr A. Prins, the Government Commis- 
sioner for the Western Division of Borneo, ascended the Kapuas in a small 
steamer, visiting the lakes f which are connected with the Kapuas by several out- 
lets) and proceeding much further up the river than had been previously attemp- 
ted with a steamer. The object of this voyage waste make contracts with the 
chiefs of the numerous petty Dyak and Malay states situated on the Kapuas, by 
which they reco^fniaed the sovereignty of the Netherlands Government and placed 
themselves under its protection. 'I he following narrative of a voyage up part of the 
Kapuas, originally appeared in the Sl'f^apare Free Pres,% in 1840, and was written 
hy two intelligent American Missionaries then stationed at Pontianak.— 
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roof or awniog over head admit of relief in a standing posture. 
On each side of us, as far as our raattrasses reach, are screens of 
kajaiig hung upon rattan hinges which may be elevated at pleasure 
to admit the air and to enable us to view the banks of the river. 
Most of our baggage finds a place beneath the boards or flooring 
that form the deck of our boat, and our rowers, six in number, 
under a temporary kajang shelter, occupy the fore part. When 
a native of consequence ascends the river in such a boat more 
than double our number of men are generally employed. 

About an hour after leaving Pontianak we passed Niboug 
Saribu, a settlement of Chinese, containing a population of about 
five hundred souls, bituated on the left bank of the river. The 
inhabitants cultivate small plantations of vegetables, sirih and 
sugar-cane, for the Pontianak market. There is a small sugar- 
making establishment in the settlement. Another hour brought 
us to Pengharapan where the Butch have had a sugar manufacto- 
ry in operation for some years past. Large sums of money have 
been expended upon it, but owing to difficulties in procuring a 
moving power to be applied to the cast rollere for expressing the 
juiee of the cane, and in drying and preparing the sugar for mar- 
ket, on account of the extreme humidity of the atmosphere, it has 
proved an unprofitable investment of capital, and has recently 
been abandoned without realizing what was anticipated, when by 
the first projectors of the enterprize the name was given to the 
place which it now bears, Pengharapan. 

At a distance of a mile and a half or two miles fromTengbara- 
pan we passed a small Malay kampong over which a Kling man, 
resident in ^he place, clothed with a little brief authority^^ by the 
Sultan of Pontianak, exercises a kind of guardianship. There is a 
mosque which owes its existence to the zeal of this strict Mohome- 
dan prince. This place is designed as the first stage in his trips 
up the river where he may stop for refreshment, rest, and to per- 
form the duties of his religion. 

After passing Quala Dua, a small stream on which are a few 
Chinese a short distance into the interior, we reached Teluk 
Kompei, on I he right, a small Chinese settlement of some thirty 
dwelling, between five and six o'clock, where we stopped to pre- 
pare and take our evening meal. All the plades abovementioned, 
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wills tlie exception of Qiiala Dua, we had before visited and s»p~ 
plied the readers both Chinese and Malay with tects. Having 
resnairsed at Teliik Korapei about an hour we proceeded up the 
river, lighted on our way by almost constant vivid flashes of light- 
ning accompanied with heavy peals of thmider, until a little past 
9 o’clock, when we fastened our boat for the night ta some logs in 
front of a few Malay dwellings situated at the mouth of a small 
creek, 

27th — Rain fell during the greater part of the night attended 
with lightning and thunder, calculated to fill the mind with solemn, 
awe. Our men who had nothing to screen, them were much 
annoyed by musqiiitoes, and although we weiv furnished with 
curtains which kept out most of these unwelcome visitors yet 
owing to the novelty of our situation, lying in a small boat, the 
sides of which ai'c only a few inches above the water, the buzzing 
of musquitoes, screams of monkies ia the adioining forests, added 
to the thoughts of the dangers and trials to which we might be 
exposed on our journey, prevented us from sleeping as soiindly as 
under ordinary circumstances we might have done. 

After our morning repast at about past 6 o’clock we left and pro- 
ceeded our on way. On the right shore during tlie course of the 
morning were seen a few Malay dwellings and cleared patches 
near the water’s edge, but the left bank, except one dr two small 
clearings, presented no traces of the hand of cultivation,, but ap- 
peared low, woody and monotonous. Passed before noon the 
mouths of several small creeks, the banks of some of which are 
inhabited by Malays who cultivate rice, vegetables &c. One is 
noted as being formerly the resort of banditti, who since the pos- 
session of Pontianak by the Dutch have disappeared. 

About noon we stopped at a place called Tanjong Quaw, a small 
Malay settlement. This is another of the Sultan’s stopping places ^ 
and among the dwellings is one erected by him for the purposes 
above referred to. Shortly after leaving this place saw two small 
crocodiles a short distance from each other basking on the shore. 
They were about six feet in length. From Tanjong Quaw the 
river banks appeared rather more open, particularly on the right, 
until between three and four o’clock p. m. when we passed a place 
called Sukalanting containing about 40 Malay dwellings. Mere 
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also tlie Siiltah lias a small building erected for liis accomraocla- 
tion. From Pontianak to to this place the Kapuas is about two 
liimdred yards average width, quite circuitous, the banks low and 
Inundated at spring tides, especially during the rainy season. At 
Sukalaniing the Eapuas divides, sending off less than half its 
waters by this place, in nearly a north west direction to Pontianak, 
where joining with the Landak it forms the Pontianak or Lewa 
river, while a large body of water passes olFin a western direction* 
At the distance of about half a day from Sukalanting this stream 
called Punggur divides, part of it continuing to How to the west 
imiil it reaches the sea, and part flowing to the south called Ola- 
01a, the term here for eddies, wdiich owing probably to the rapidity 
of the current and the sudden bonds of the stream, are said to be 
very numerous* The Ola-Ola also divides, and a part of its 
waters turning westward are discharged into the sea at a place 
called Membawang where there is a small settlement of Chinese. 
The remaining waters fall into the sea some distance to the south 
at Kubu, a settlement of Malays and Chinese. The inhabitants of 
both these places are principally engaged in taking fish, which is 
dried or salted for the Pontianak and other markets. At Kubu 
some excellent rice is produced, and at the same place are obtained 
honey and wax of superior quality. The place is said to be very 
unhealthy, so much so that but few of the Chinese who go there 
live more than three or four years. A year or two since, one of 
the largest of the Pontianak ships, of between two and three 
hundred tons measurement, passed up the Punggur, mistaking its 
mouth for the Pontianak, to Sukalanting, and from thence was 
carried by the current down the Kapuas to Pontianak. In fact 
all these mouths are navigable for vessels, and as the water on the 
sand bars ai the sea is said to be of greater depth than at the 
the mouth of the Pontia/iak (where vessels are often detained for 
weeks, sometimes for months) with a strong favoring sea breeze this 
although circuitous way would most probably be sometimes pre- 
ferred, were it not that the Government forbids the entrance of 
vessels by these streams. Two small forts have recently been 
erected at Sukalanting by order of the Sultan of Pontianak, within 
each of which are mounted two or three guns. These forts are 
simple wooden inclosures, constructed of thick plank or split 
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timbers, 15 or 20 feet long, set iipriglit and driven into the eartlh 
In contending with a European force they would furnish no pro- 
tection^ but in invasions of piratical Dyaks and other natives, who 
are almost altogether unacquainted with the use of artillery, they 
are sufficiently formidable. About two years since, previous to the 
erection of these fotts, piratical Dyaks from Saribas, led on by 
some mn-way Malays of Fontianak and others, ascended the 
Punggiir to this place> burned one house, decapitated three or four 
persons here, and a few more further up the river* Above the 
forks we found the Kapuas spreading out into a most noble stream, 
half a mile in widths very deep, and the current strong except 
when chocked by the rising tides of the sea. J ust at this place 
some peculiarity in the foliage of the trees on the river banks, as 
seen at a distance> gave them an appearance so often seen in Ame- 
rican forests in the early autumn. It struck us as something 
peculiar in this land where constant summer clothes the trees in a 
robe of perpetual green, and did not fail to call up to the mind 
many tender and pleasing associations* 

A little before sunset we reached a small island in the stream 
called Pulo Binge. The shores of the island and river opposite 
were once inhabited, but are now deserted and lonely* As there 
were no dwellings near, between six and seven o’clock we tied our 
boat to a tree on the river’s bank just above the little island and 
proposed to pass the night in this place. Multitudes of fire flies 
were here sporting a little above the water on the leaves and 
branches. Some particular bushes, which seemed to be the favo- 
rite resorts with them, were most beautifully illuminated by their 
little lamps, and at each flash of light as they raised their wings, 
the reflection from the waters beneath added much to the beauty 
of the scene* Our boatman gave as their reason for selecting this 
spot, that no musquitoes were to be found in the vicinity of these 
illuminers of the darkness. This in the present instance, much to 
our comfort, we find true, but whether the absence of the miisqui- 
toes is owing to the presence of the fly (as the Malays suppose) or 
to some other cause we cannot say. 

Have rowed about ten hours to-day, and the distance passed 
over has been probably, following the bends of the river, about 
thirty miles, but in a direct line not more than fifteen or twenty. 
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28tli — Awoke this rooming between 3 Snd 4 o^clock and soon 
after proceeded on our way by moon-light Shortly after sun-rise 
our boatmen stopped to cook and bathe near tbe mouths of two 
small streams. The place is called Lunchiir Naga, and it is fabled 
that in former times two very large serpents entered the Kapoas 
by these streams and pursued their way to the sea. The memories 
of many Malays are stored with legends of this kind. We found 
the ground here a little elevated into something that bore the 
semblance of a hill, the first we have seen since we entered the 
mouth of the Pontianak river. At 10 o’clock we saw the 
first blue mountain top. It is called Gunong Tiang Kandang^ 
and is situated between Tyan and Landak. Not long after Gunong 
Balungie, south of Tyan, was visible. The course of the river to- 
day has been very winding, more so than yesterday, and the 
average width between | and ^ a mile — the banks low and covered 
with an almost impenetrable forest. 

29tb. Soon after mooring our boat last night a heavy shower 
came on accompanied with most vivid lightning and heavy peals 
of thunder. We found that the kajang of our boat, which we be« 
fore considered tight, leaked considerably. We next found our- 
selves invaded by hordes of musqiiitoes more numerous than the 
hosts of Xerxes. In vain did we try to screen ourselves behind 
our curtains, for in spite of all our efforts numbers of the insiduous 
foe found out our retreat and seemed determined to feast upon our 
blood — while the more numerous host without kept up a continual 
roar, and if our hands or any other part of our bodies touched the 
curtains, we were stung through them. Being thus prevented 
from sleeping, as soon as the moon arose, which was about 4 
o’clock, our men were desirous of proceeding, to which we did not 
object 

About sun rise we passed the upper end of Palo Limbong. On 
this island there were formerly inhabitants but it is now quite 
deserted. A few moments more took us past the lower or western 
point of Pulo Jambu or Guava isle, so called fronst the number of 
guava trees cultivated upon it On this island there were a few 
years since a considerable number of inhabitants, Chinese and 
Malays, but none at present. Here terminates the jurisdiction of 
the Sultan of Pontianak, and that of the Panambahan of Tyan 
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begiESf Al 10 A. we passed tlie head or eastern end of this 
islands On this point there was formerly a small wooden fort^ and 
another on the western end of Saparoh, a small island in the rifer^ 
a little higher up. At Tanjong Jurung, a point on the shore 
opposite to Palo Jambn, lying northward of it, there were foi'merly 
many Dyaks, who not long since removed farther into the interior. 
On the Boulh of this island there is another outlet of the Kapuas, 
hy which part of its waters pass to the sea. The fork at the 
Kapuas is called Simpang Dawak, and the month of the stream, 
where it enters the sea near Succadana, Quala Mandup. The 
volume of water passing this way to the sea is considerable, but 
not to be compared to the Punggur at Sukalanting. Northward 
of the island, some distance in the interior, are the first settlements 
of Dyaks found in ascending the river. At half-past ten o’clock 
we stopped for rest and refreshment at the lower end of Pulo 
iSaparoh. Here were two Malay dwellings, the first seen since 
last night, containing some fifteen or twenty inmates. The 
situation is pleasant, on rising undulating grounds, and the soil 
apparently rich, — ^nothing seemed wanting but the hand of indus- 
try to make it a delightful spot. In the afternoon passed Pulo 
Katipo, another small island in the river. Several mountain 
peaks were now visible, and on the right shore three small Dyak 
huts, the first we have seen. Near sun-set reached a place called 
Jang, where we stopped for the night. Here were three Dyak 
dwellings, into one of which we entered. The inmates received 
ns cordially, and answered cheerfully our questions 5 which were 
proposed in order to ascertain whether their language bore any 
resemblance to that of the Banjarmassing Dyaks, in whose lan- 
guage we have a small elementary book, but we could not learn 
that there existed any resemblance in proper or common names. 
As soon as we returned to our boat, the Dyaks brought us the 
present of a fowl, cucumbers, and a little rice, for which we gave 
firem a small present in return. 

^Oth.“Abottt 4 o’clock this morning we left Jang, being 
anxious to reach Tyan at as early an hour as possible. We now 
saw a few Dyak dwellings on each shore. A little before 7 o’clock 
we stopped near one of these habitations for breakfest. We 
stepped on shore and entered the house, which stood in a patch 
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of paddy ground;, and found the occupants a truly interesting 
family, consisting of a man, his wife and two sons. The mao was of 
really noble mien, about 6 feet in height, with an open intelligent 
countenance, his eyes dark, and cheek bones high — while his 
erect form, athletic and well proportioned limbs, indicative of 
great muscular power, rendered him a fit subject for the sculptor^s 
chisel. His sons, probably about 11 and 12 years of age, of 
well formed limbs, and bright pleasant countenances, had just 
arrived in a boat from the opposite side of the river. They were 
entirely naked. It was truly pleasing to see them hanging upon 
the father and manifesting such strong filial affection as they did 
for .him. When asked whether they would go with us to Pon- 
tianak and be instructed, they replied they could not leave their 
father and mother. The wife w^as in the rice field in which the 
dwelling stood, gathering in a rather large basket the ears of rice, 
and another grain new to us, the cultivation of which seems con- 
fined to the Dyaks — she soon bent her steps homeward with her 
basket of grain, which was held in its position on her back, by a 
strap passing from it to the forehead. She paused when she first 
saw us, as though afraid to approach, but again advanced after a 
few words addressed to her by her husband. They all understood 
and conversed quite fluently in the Malay language. The man 
confirmed %vhat we had before heard of the Babel like diversity 
of languages among this people. Almost every separate tribe 
has its distinct language, understood only to a very limited extent 
by the nearest neighbouring tribes. The absence of books among 
them (the first attempt to commit their language to writing with 
which we are acquainted being that of the German brethren at 
Banjarmassing, in the elementary work above referred to ;) and 
the existence of the most deadly feuds and animosities between 
the various tribes, presenting to mutual communication a ban ier 
more impassable than that of mountains and seas, are probably 
the principal causes of this divei-sity. Were you to meet with 
Dyaks of such and such places could you hold communication 
with them by any common language? we inquired of this man. 
How would I dare visit them, was his instantaneous reply. By 
such an act of temerity, I >youid lose my head. When we looked 
at this interesting family group, only the representatives of thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands with physical and mental qualities 
not inferior perhaps to them, we could not help sighing when we 
considered their gross ignorance and superstition, the tyranny 
exercised over them, and the cruel practices to which most are 
addicted. Oh ! that God would have mercy upon them and 
grant that their dark minds may soon be enlightened by the 
glorious rays of the blessed gospel. Upon leaving the Dy ak 
dwelling its owner oifered many apologies because he had nothing 
to present us. 

At 8 o’clock met the Gezaghebber of Tyan accompanying his 
son and the greater part of his family, as far as Pulo Jambu on 
their way to Pontianak. The term Gezaghebber, it will be seen, 
is of Dutch origin, (but what precise idea they attach to the word 
we have not yet been able to ascertain.) He is the Dutch 
excise officer at Tyan, and exercises some authority on the part of 
the Government there. A small swivel was mounted on the bow 
of his little boat while several muskets lay at his side. He son 
followed in a largo boat propelled by a kind of tread-wheel 
worked by men. He expects soon to follow his family to Pon*- 
tianak, and is to be succeeded by a Dutchman, who at present has 
the command of one of the guard schooners. Before 10 a. m. 
passed two low mountains, Sumbayan and Champidik, some 
distance from the river on the left. The mouth of the creek that 
takes its rise in the latter mountain we passed some hours pre- 
viously down the river. Here are situated some eight or nine 
Malay dwellings, while near the source of the stream and round 
the base of Champidik, there are a few Dyak desas containing a 
population of some three or four hundred. These Dyaks are 
under the Panambahan of Tyan. Panambahan is a title given 
to a prince next in rank below a Sultan. At this place also we 
came in sight of a few Chinese dwellings, the first seen since 
leaving Teliik Kompei. About 11 o’clock Tyan mountain ap- 
peared in sight, and shortly after we passed the mouth of the river 
Balungei on the right. Here is a small Malay kampoog and a 
wooden fori erected by Pangeran Jaya, who resides here a part 
of his time. He has under his jurisdiction at Balungei, | or | of 
a day south of T/an, 200 Dyaks and about 1,300 at Milian about 
one day east of Balurgei. This Pangeran is not independent 
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but is only a deputy of the Rajah of Matan^ whose aiitbority 
extends to the Kapuas. Between twei?e ^nd one o'clock we 
imched Pulo Tyan, a small island in the river^ on the eastern 
point of which is the Butch fort and the residence of the Ge- 
zaghehber. The Butch have only 12 native soldiers stationed 
here at present. Before the departure of the Gezaghebber's 
family (60 in number) there were on the island about 200 Malays, 
The Chinese kampong is also on the island. The Chinese popu- 
lation is partly of mixed character ^ part of Teo Chew and part 
Khek, numbering not more than 60 or 70 souls, including a few 
engaged in working mines a short distance down the river. The 
gold mines, however, in the vicinity are small^ worked by from 
two to six men, and are said to yield at present but small quantities 
of the precious mental. 

The revenue of the Dutch Government here arises from an 
impost on all produce and merchandize in boats ascending and 
descending the river, the privilege of working the mines, selling 
of pork, opium, 6ic. 

A short distance north of Pulo Tyan, on the banks of a small 
river which empties into the Kapuas, is the village of Tyan, 
properly so called^ containing according to the Gezagliebber 
about 250 inhabilants. Here the Panambahan resides | within 
whose jurisdiction there are 700 lawangs (or doors) of Dyaks, 
and probably betw^een 3,800 and 4,000 souls. There are difficul- 
ties existing between the Dyaks of Tyan and Landak, which it is 
expected will break out into open hostilities on account of the 
pertinacity of the rulers, especially of the Panambahan of Tyan, 
The Dyaks of Landak are said to bo the aggressoi's. The Pa- 
nambahan having sent out his summons to ail the Dyaks under 
ills command, is now absent in the interior erecting forts and 
making other preparations for defence, as he is the weaker party 
and will probably act on the defensive should the difficulties 
terminate in war. An influential Malay man under him called 
upon us this aflernoon and asked for books. We gave him a 
number ; a part of which we requested him to give to his pug- 
nacious master, which he promised to do, and seemed to be 
grateiui for those given him. This evening wehad along con- 
tersaiion with one of our boatmen respecting the Cbristian 
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and Maliomcdan religions. We endeavoured to show him the 
deficiency of his system, particularly on the great point of satis- 
faction for sin, and the superiority of the Christian system which 
so precisely meets the sinner’s case. He listened attentively to 
what was said, but seems very much prejudiced in favor of his 
own religion. 

SIst — At eight o’clock, the hour of his appointment, we called 
upon the Gezaghebber, who had returned from his excursion 
down the river a little after mitlnight. He received us politely 
and contrary to the native custom invited us to sit upon chairs 
placed round a small table in the middle of an open hall. Cof- 
fee, rice, cakes, and confectionary prepared in Malay style were 
then brought in and set before us. The Gezagliebber is a brother 
of the Sultan of Pontianak and a man of considerable intelligence. 
Learning from a letter from the Resident of Pontianak as well as 
from our conversation, our wish upon our return from Sangaii to 
go overland to Landak, he gave it as his opinion that it would 
not he prudent at present to cross, owing to the excited state of 
the Dyaks between the two places, but proposed, instead, that we 
should go up the river to Sintang, five or six days beyond Sangau, 
kindly offer i|ig at the same time to give us a letter to one of the 
most influential Pangerans of that place. We concluded to follow 
his advice, as we were unwilling to give any just occasion for the 
charge of rashness, which might have been the case had we deter- 
mined to carry out our original plan in the face of the opinion of 
such a man. The distance between Tyan and Landak is about three 
days, one day by water ascending the Tyan a small winding 
stream — then one day by land to Saberang on the Landak river. 
From Landak to Tyan the journey might be made in a day less, 
owing to the currents of the rivers favouring. The banks of the 
river are about 6 or 7 feet above the present level of the river, but 
are sometimes inundated during the heavy rains. Having receiv- 
ed the Gezaghebber’s letter, we left Tyan about 11 o’clock for 
Sigalara, some B or 4 miles distant up the river or the right shore* 
-—This is the residence of Pangeran Adapati who had sent iis an 
invitation to visit him. He formerly resided in Tyan near the 
Panambahani but owing to some difficulties that arose between 
them, he left a few years since and fixed bis residence in this place. 
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Oo onr arrival we were conducted into a large bale! or front bail 
of the dwelling house, and took our seats by a long table coves'ed 
with yellow cloth (upon benches covered with rugs)« The hall 
is large, as are nearly all we have seen in this part of the world, 
being about 50 or 60 feet by 35 or 40, and open on three sides 
except a light railing. The posts of most of the timbers arekayu 
hilian (iron wood), and the roof of shingles laid on lath without 
any fastening except small wooden pegs to keep them from sliding 
down. Indeed all shingle roofs here are thus put on as the wind 
is seldom if ever of sufficient force to blow them off. The door 
is of round poles from one to two inches in diameter laid close and 
made fast by lattans to timbers beneath. On this floor coarse 
mats are spread. Finer ones and rugs are sometimes laid over 
these, especially where persons of consequence are seated. Soon 
after our entrance (he Pangeran made his appearance. He Is not 
of the most prepossessing exterior but affable, polite, and hospita- 
ble, The male part of the Pangeran’s household, and others, as 
is customary, were seated around listening to our conversation and 
conversing together. Females are seldom seen except peeping 
from behind some curtain or through some opening to get a sight 
of the visitors. The Pangeran and an interesting young man, hia 
nephew, whom he has adopted, made many enquiries respecting 
our business, object in ascending the river, mode of support &c, 
and on all these points we gave them all the satisfaction in our 
power. Being desirous of visiting the Dy aks under this chiel> 
of whom we had heard much, we asked the privilege which was 
readily granted. The young man above spoken of accompanied 
us. The Dyak kampongs are J or | of an hour up a small stream* 
This we ascended in a boat furnished by the Pangeran as ours was 
too large for the purpose. With the exception of a few hills the 
banks of this stream were low and heavily wooded. In this 
vicinity is found the timber for the junk masts with which they 
are furnished on their annual visit to Pontianak. They bring old 
cedar masts which, on account of the character of the wood, they 
part with to considerable advantage in the Chinese campong^ 
They then furnish their vessels with new masts from the timber of 
this island which on their return to China they sell at a handsome 
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We found Djak kainpoiigs situated along the stream and on a 
Bmai! lake io which it takes its rise. The principal part of th-e 
dwellings are built upon the brow of a hill that rises abruptly from 
the water’s cdge^ and so concealed by fruit and forest trees that 
they were scarcely perceptible from the boat when we landed. 
We were agreeably surprised in not witnessing that poverty and 
degradation which we had anticipated. The houses were much 
better then we expected to find them, and marks of industry 
were everywhere visible, which are looked for in vain in Malay 
villages. We ascended first to the house of the Tamiingong, or 
head man of these kampongs. This man according to his own 
statement was once guilty of the practice of cutting off heads; but 
has long since laid it aside, never, we hope, to take it up again. 
When spoken on the subject of the instruction of Byak cbildren, 
he seemed pleased with the idea. He is considered rich for a 
Byak, his property being valued at between two and three thou- 
sand rupees. His house accordingly we found rather spacious,, 
but built after the true Byak style. The general mode of building 
is this ; all the houses or nearly all in a kampong are erected on 
posts of the same height, generally about 10 or 12 feet, and are all 
joined together under one roof with only slight partitions to 
separate the families. Each door marks a household; hence 
results the mode of reckoning the population, not by so many 
houses, by so many lawangs or pintus. The roof is commonly of 
bark, sometimes of kajang; the sides of bark; from the roof to 
the floor generally slooping inw^ards ; and the floor of poles, as 
the Malay hall before described. The windows are in the roofs of 
the houses, a portion of which is raised by poles, to a horizontal 
position for the admission of light and air and for the emission of 
smoke. In some of the small single houses that stand in the 
paddy fields these apertures occupy nearly half the roof. The fire- 
places are in the houses, under or betw^een the windows. Before 
the houses and on a level with the floor, and resembling it, is a 
wide open platform, generally the whole length of the village, on 
which they walk dry and thrash their rice &c. They ascend to 
their houses by notched timbers, laid in a slanting position or by 
rude ladders formed of round poles lashed together by mttans^ 
Under their houses they keep their swine and poultry ; but the 
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latter often seem quite at home above the floor* The number of 
lawangs in these kam pongs is one hundred and twenty ; and the 
whole population does not fall much short of six hundred. The 
asil or tax paid by these kampongs is two rupees each lawang to 
the Pangeran j who in addition to this considers that he has a 
claim upon their services for a portion of their time. They accor- 
dingly assist him in cultivating some paddy ground,, and in erec- 
ting houses when they are required. The time not employed 
directly in the service of the Pangeran is spent in the cultivation 
of rice, collecting rattans, &;c. which articles they may sell to 
whom they please — privileges granted to few if any other Dyaks 
under Malay chiefs. All the Byaks of Sugalam have long since 
abandoned the cruel practice of cutting off heads, and seem in 
some degree convinced of the evil of the practice. They have 
also lost their own language and speak nothing but Malay. The 
number of swine seen under their dwellings afforded ocular de- 
monstration that they have but little or any desire to become 
Mahomedans. Their love for the flesh of these animals, as the 
young man who was with us remarked, is a great obstacle in the 
way of their embracing Islamism, ^^but, added he, they would 
perhaps like your religion better.’^ J udging from the known 
character of the Pangeran and his connexion with the Dutch Go- 
vernment, we think there would not be any serious difficulty in 
tbe way of a missionary labouring for the spiritual benefit of these 
Dyaks. The smallness of the number, however, might be an 
objection to his locating therej except he could have access to the 
Dyaks of Tyan, and those of Balungei and Milion on the south of 
the Kapuas. 

April 1st.— Though we arose very early and were prepared to 
set out on our way about 4 o’clock, the strict Mahomedan was up 
before us and engaged in his devotions. Whether this is a con- 
stant practice with the Pangeran’s household and those around 
him we did not learn, but rather suspect they arose thus early this 
morning to show us how devout and what good Mussulmen they 
were. About 7 o’clock passed a low mountain of conical form, 
and at 10 passed Milion. Here again is a native fort. A high 
fence of round timbers set upright enloses an area of probably 200 
feet square and within this enclosure are two or three small 
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tuildifigSe It stands in a somewhat commanding position on the 
trow of a small Mil, at the foot of which, where a small creek falls 
into the Kapuas, are some ten or twelve Malay houses® At this 
place and at Balungei, Pangeran Jaya alternately resides, as has 
been before remarked. The general course of the river today 
about west— average width nearly half a mile. About 4 o’clock 

M. passed a somewhat rocky shore. Towards evening a long 
range of hills appeared in front at some distance. But the banks 
of the river after passing Milion appeared low (bearing evident 
marks of being inundated during great swells) — heavily wooded, 
and almost altogether uninhabited. 

2nd.^ — Near six o’clock we left our lodging place, which had 
been the uninhabited and woody shore far from any human dwel- 
ling. The screams of the monkies in the adjoining forest were 
almost incessant. About 9 o’clock we passed point Buntoh on the 
right and shortly after a mountain range of the same name. The 
highest point of this range is probably about 600 feet. Be- 
tween this and the shore are gold mines worked by about 30 
Chinese. At 10 o’clock we passed another mine worked by some 
ten or fifteen men ; and shortly after, on the same side of the river, 
Samarangkei, a Malay town containing about 40 houses. The 
town is on the increase, and is more pleasantly situated than 
any other we have passed since leaving Pontlanak, It stands on 
an elevation ; and in front of it, on the opposite side of the river, 
is the beautiful ridge of Suntoh, mostly covered with primitive 
forest. About 2 p. m. passed a range of hills on the right with 
cultivated spots ; giving to the distant prospect an air of cheerful- 
ness in our eyes, accustomed as they had been to gaze upon the 
low dense forest or wooded hills while the few traces of cul- 
tivation have been in narrow strips along the shore. During 
the course of the afternoon passed several mines worked by Chinese, 
a few being employed in each mine. We saw also some hills 
under cultivation by the same people. Near evening passed a 
small creek where there were a few Chinese inhabitants who are 
also engaged in a mining operation. At half past 6 o’clock we 
stopped for the night at a place called Bantu Skiang where there 
are a few Malay and Chinese inhabitants. Here is a gold mine in 
which ten or twelve Chinaman are employed. There is also a 
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diamond mine in the vicinity. In the evening both Malays and 
Chinese came on board our boat and brought with them small 
preseniis of rice and dried fish. The Chinese who work these 
mines, as well as the Malays who superintend them, are exceedingly 
superstitious. They informed us that for some years past there 
had been a diminution in the quantity of gold obtained, and said 
with the utmost apparent credulity that it was owing to the power 
of some bantu. If these invisible beings became for any reason 
displeased, the gold they say will lari (run away). 

The course of the river to-day has been yery winding, the 
current rapid, but the width not as great as yesterday. The 
shores have appeared higher than before. Low mountains were 
visible the whole day, some of them quite near the river- There 
are a few Dyak kampongs, it is said, scattered among these 
mountains, but they are small and as usual at some distance from 
the river. 

April 3rd. — Reached Sangau at a few minutes past 11 o’clock 
A. M. The town is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the 
river amid a grove of coco and other fruit trees, and presented, 
as we approached from the opposite shore, quite an imposing 
appearance in connexion with a large number of trading boats 
and floating houses which lined the river. We stopped at the 
Chinese kampong and immediately despatched a messenger to the 
Panambahan to ask an interview with him, and learn at what 
time it would be most convenient for him to receive us. He 
appointed the hour of 4 p. m. for audience, giving as a reason 
that the heat would then be less intense. In the meantime, 
Chinese, Dyaks, and Malay children came around the boat to get 
a view of the strangers, and for other purposes. The Chinese 
(among whom were two who bore the title of Captain) as in other 
places questioned us respecting the time we had been coming 
from Pontianak — -what we had brought for trade, whether the 
wankangs (junks) had arrived at Pontianak from China, &c. &c. 
The Dyaks, after gratifying their curiosity with a sight of us, 
asked for tobacco which they prefer to any thing else. 

At 2 p. M., although the heat was oppressive, the themometer 
standing at 90 of Farenheit under the kajang of our boat, we 
w^alked through the Malay kampong followed by a number of 
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men and bojs. The houses are raised high and sufficiently ample 
in their dimensions 5 but constructed of rude materials and set 
without the least regard to order, in the wildest confusion imagin- 
able* There were some scattered fruit trees, the intervals between 
which, and the space around and under the dwellings, were filled 
up with logs, stumps, and every species of filth | and not the 
semblance of a road or decent path appeared® By the help of 
our Malay men, who were skilful guides in this choatic labyrinth, 
we wound our way from west to east, sometimes over solid ground, 
then over old logs, planks and poles laid on mud, &c« If we 
gained nothing more by this walk, we at least obtained proofs by 
ocular demonstration of the aversion of the Malays to laboun 
Wherever we passed there was a general rush of men, women 
and children to the sides of the way, and to the doors and veran- 
dahs of the houses, to see the orang putih : a sight which many 
of them, particularly the females and children, had probably 
never before enjoyed. 

At the appointed hour, in company with one of the Chinese 
Captains we called upon the Panambahan at his dwelling, which 
stands at the upper end of the kampong and is of somewhat 
imposing appearance. He received us near the door of the hall 
of audience, returned our salutation in European style, and invited 
us to take our seats on the floor upon mats which had been spread 
for us. Having presented our letters from the Resident and 
Sultan of Pontianak, they were read by his secretary in our 
presence. The Panambahan seemed little inclined to introduce 
conversation himself, or to converse when we attempted to start 
a topic. This we did several times by referring to the contents 
of the letters we brought, and our wish to ascend the river. But 
our efforts were ineffectual, for he would only answer our ques- 
tions in simple affirmatives or negatives. From this embarrassment, 
however, we were in some measure relieved after some time by 
some that were present, especially by a younger brother of his 
and the Secretary, who addressed us and entered into conversation 
in a somewhat free and familiar manner. The Panambahan 
throughout the whole interview seemed to be in a state of agita- 
tion and embarrassment. When we arose to withdraw, many 
that were within (for the hall was full) rushed out, and as soon 
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as ihej were witliout, raised a shout which raug through' the 
premises aerj made it evident that it was difficult for the Panam» 
bahan to preserve decorum within and about his dwelling whatever 
might be his power beyond these limits. After leaving the hall 
of the Panambahan we called upon Pangeran Parabu, (the Malay 
officer who owes his appointment to the Dutch and collects their 
customs in this place), to whom we had a letter of introduction 
from the Gezaghebler of Tyan, He received us in a friendly 
manner and invited us to take our seats upon chairs and en- 
tered freely into conversation with us. Our interview with Mm 
throughout seemed rather in striking contrast to that with the 
Panambahan. The river Skiam which falls into the Kapuas Just 
above the town of Sangau, the Pangeran informed us, has its 
source far into the interior where it has a very roeky channel and 
in one place a high fall of water. It is a winding stream and one 
of its bends approaches the Landak river, from which there is a 
footpath across to that town. There is, however, an overland 
route to Landak more direct requiring not more than three or four 
days. This path has been variously represented to us j some say 
it is a good one, others say that the Dyaks have purposely 
rendered it almost impassable. One thing is certain, that the 
Chinese do hold communication in this way with Landak and 
Mandoor. 

4th — At 8 o’clock this morning, accompanied by a son of the 
Pangeran, we set out to visit a rock with inscriptions on the right 
bank of the Skiam. It is now called Batu Tuiis, formerly Bata 
Sampei, because the chiefs and others in previous years always 
stopped here in ascending the river. About 4 of a mile above the 
mouth of the stream we came to a small rocky glen through 
which a little rill empties itself into the main stream. Here we 
stopped and ascended the bank. One of the boatman preceded 
with his parang, and cutting away the bushes prepared a way for 
us along the sides of the glen and the rocky bed of the stream 
ffor the l ock has recently been so seldom visited that the path was 
quite evergrown with hushes.) At the distance of between fifteen 
and twenty rods from the bank of the Skiam, and at an elevation 
of some thirty feet above the level of its waters, we reached the 
spot. We had beard of this inscription at Pontianak, but always 
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imagined tliat it was to be found upon some stone or stones be« 
londng: to the ruins of some sacred edifice. What was our sur« 
prize then to find the letters cut in a solid perpendicular rock 
about 12 feet in length and 6 feet in height, extending quite across 
the ravine, over which the water was falling in a limpid cascade. 
The space covered by the characters is about 4 feet by 2 of the 
perpendicular surface of the rock. The general opinion here 
among those who venture one, is that the languageis Sanscrit and 
the inscriptions are the relics of Hindooism. Confirmatory of 
this opinion, it seems to us, is the fact that in the Span, another 
branch of the Kapuas a little farther up, have been found rude 
images of the sacred cow. A few years since, slabs with inscrip- 
tions and the image of a female sculptured in stone, were taken 
from the vicinity of Sangau and shipped for Batavia, but the 
vessel was lost on the passage. 

On our return from the rock we called again on the Pangeran, 
who informed us that the Panambahan would permit us to pass up 
the river. Althongh we spoke in our late interview of our wish 
to ascend the Kapuas as far as Sintang, we did not ask formal 
permission to do so. On subsequent reflection we thought proper 
to request formally this privilege through the Pangeran 5 as the 
people of Sangau several months since declared that no boats from 
Pontianak should pass the place. By a former treaty with the 
Dutch, trading boats were permitted to ascend by paying to the 
authorities for this privilege a sura varying according to the size of 
the boat and the value of the merchandize, from 20 to 60 some- 
times even to 100 rupees. Not satisfied with the revenue thus 
derived, the authorities no%v, in the face of the treaty, stop the 
boats, buy up their cargoes and completely monopolize the trade 
of the interior. This is so considerable that the Bugis and Malay 
traders are willing to pay a sura considerably^exceeding the former 
rate of duties, if they will suffer the boats to pass. The Dutch 
authorities are highly exasperated at this infraction of the treaty, 
and threaten to send up a gun-boat to enforce compliance. As 
they are dependant on Pontianak for many articles by them 
deemed quite indispensable they will undoubtedly yield. It was 
our intention to have left Sangau to-day, and to have gone a short 
distance up the river with the hope of spending the Sabbath more 
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quietly tlian can be done in this place, but at tbe house of the 
Paiigeran we found on our return a messenger from the Panamba- 
han with a request (made however is a somewhat peremptory tone) 
that we would remain until tomorrow, as he wished to send com- 
munications by US to Sintang. Thus we were in a measure com- 
pelled to remain in the place until Monday morning. After 
receiving this message we returned to our boat, where we had 
constant calls for books from Malays and Bugis until 7 o^cIock at 
night. Several small parties of Dyaks from the interior have also 
visited us, and during all the afternoon we have seen them passing 
up and down the river in boats. The Chinese as usual have paid 
us frequent visits. 

Sangau, which as before stated stands on the left bank of the 
Kapuas, contains a population of nearly 3,000 souls, two thirds, 
perhaps three-fourths, of these are Malays, the remaining fraction 
chiefly Bugis. Besides these there are some twenty or thirty 
Dyak slaves, and in the Chinese kampong forty or fifty Chinese. 
The whole number of Chinese under the Kongse of Sangau, accor- 
ding to the Captains’ estimate, is about five hundred. This 
population is very much scattered. Except those in the kampong 
in town, they are found in small settlements, not exceeding twenty 
or thirty in a place, and are almost exclusively engaged in mining. 

As respects the number of inhabitants in any Malay town we 
find it very difficult to obtain an exact estimate. Those whose 
situation affords the best opportunity for obtaining the requisite 
information are either unable or unwilling to furnish it. The num- 
ber of houses in a place are sometimes taken as a standard ; but 
the average number of persons so dwelling varies so much in 
different towns as to make this, to say tbe least, a difficult method. 
If the number of inhabitants of Sangau (for example) were 
estimated at an average of 5 or 6 to a dwelling (a fair estimate for 
Pontianak and some other places) we would come at least one 
half short of the truth. The number of inhabitants at Sangau, 
however, as well as other places on the river, is far less now, it is 
said, than when the island was under native rule, and Succadana 
(now called New Brussels) was in its glory. The character of the 
inhabitants of Sangau differs little from that of other Malay towns 
we have visited, except that the male population are, if possible; 
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more iEdoleiit and feel more independant. So ^reat is their indo- 
lence and pride that not a foot of land, as far we could see or 
learn, is cultivated by them. They obtain tbeir subsistence from 
their Dyak subjects and the trade of the Interior. The females 
however seem more industrious. They manufacture considerable 
quantities of cloth from yarn brought from Singapore and Batavia, 
and from the interior, where cotton is cultivated to some extent by 
the Dyaks. In our walk through the town we saw many looms 
in operation under their dwellings. The looms are very simple 
and rude in their construction, and the process of weaving labori- 
ous and slow* A hand's breadth is the work of a day, and a sin« 
gle garment requires a month for its completion. The cloth 
appears good and is of firm texture. 

The banks of the river are but a few feet above the present level 
of the Kapuas, and are sometimes inundated during the rainy 
season. The Dutch once had a fort on the right bank of the river 
opposite the Chinese kampong ; but no remains of it are now to 
be seen. Their authority however is still so far acknowledged 
that their agent Pangeran Parabu exacts a tribute from all boats 
coming down the river, and ail from Pontianak. The soil in the 
vicinity of the town is a mixture of yellow clay and sand with 
only a thin layer of black mould on the surface; but judging 
from the small spots we have seen cultivated by Chinamen, it 
seems well adopted to the cultivation of sugar cane and several 
kinds of vegetables, such as the yam, radish, cucumber, egg plant, 
bean &c. The chief exports fram Sangau are gold dust, rice, 
rattans, bees wax and a species of vegetable oil. 

In the district of Sangau, extending several days in every direc- 
tion, there are three tribes of Byaks, together numbering 500 
lawaugs and probably 3,000 souls. Two of these tribes are several 
days in the interior on the banks of the Skiam. One of these, the 
Jangkang, is addicted to the horrible practice of cannibalism. 
Except this and a single tribe on the Eastern coast we have not 
heard of any other portion of the people who eat human flesh® 
That the practice prevails to no inconsiderable extent among this 
tribe there is no longer in our minds the shadow of a doubt. One 
man with whom we conversed had seen them making their meal 
on the human frame. They themselves confess it with boasting 
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and giro as a reason for the horrid custom that it makes them 
courageous* How could we he brare, said one man^ if we had 
never tasted human flesh* They do not eat indiscriminately all 
parts of the body, but with a most horrid kind of epicurism, feast 
with the greatest relish upon the tongue, brain, and muscles of the 
leg. The men of this tribe file down their front teeth to a point 
like the teeth of a saw. This, while it may fit for the indulgence 
of their favourite propensity, adds not a little to the ferocious 
appearance of these man-eaters. The practice of cutting off heads 
is also their confession and boast They seem to consider it their 
greatest glory. An old man of great muscular strength drew his 
sword and with an exulting smile declared that with it he had 
decapitated twelve men. When we expressed our abhorrence of 
the practice and our hope that in future they would live in peace 
with each other, another old man said ; but if we have a debt we 
must discharge it.’^ Thus when one head is cut off it creates a 
debt which, in the opinion of the parties concerned, must not be 
suffered to remain uncancelled ; hut the cancelling creates a fresh 
demand for blood. In this way a kind of running account is kept 
open in the work of mutual slaughter, never we fear to be settled 
until the Gospel shall teach them the sublime doctrine of forgive- 
ness and the blessings of peace.. 

The Dyaks kept as slaves in the town of Sangau are of the 
Jankang tribe. Some of them were brought from the interior for 
killing a Malay man, and others for different crimes. When a 
Hyak murders a Malay here seven men of his tribe are demanded 
for him, who are disposed of as the Malay chief thinks proper, 
and are generally killed or enslaved. These Dyak slaves are 
employed a part of their time in the manufacture of swords of a 
peculiar form, and other articles in demand by the Dyaks of the 
interior, which are sold to them by the Malays at a very great 
profit They also perform most of the difficult manual iahour 
about the place. 

Dreadful havoo has been made among the tribes of Sangau on 
the North and Bast witliin three years past. Whole villages have 
been entirely cut off. The Sadong, a tribe of Brunai, have des- 
troyed 500 on the Skiam, and the tribes of, and near Sintang, 200. 
If this destruction of life should continue a few years longer these 
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tribes must become extinct, except they remove to the vicinity of 
their Malay masters — to which Dyaks generally are extremely 
averse — or take better measures for defence than they have hitherto 
done. 

The men of the Jankang tribe are in many respects a noble 
race. In stature, in the features of the face, and in their well 
proportioned and muscular limbs, they excel all Byaks we have 
yet seen, with one or two individual exceptions. 

The Jangkang Dyaks and most other tribes go nearly naked, 
wearing only what the Malay call the chawat, a narrow cloth or 
bark about their loins. On the right side they carry a tungking, 
a small ornamented basket made of rattan. This contains two 
pieces of ornamented bambu five or six inches in length and 
about in diameter, and a little bark. The bambu tubes hold 
their quick lime and tobacco, while the sirih is wrapt up in the 
bark. This basket or pouch is fastened to the body by a narrow 
belt, ornamented with small sea shells. On the left side they 
carry the sinda, a sheathed knife of long slender blade, used for 
ordinary purposes and for trimming off the ears &c of heads 
taken in war. On the left side hungs the lansa or sword for 
cutting off heads. Such is the weight of this weapon, the keen- 
ness of its edge, and the power a nd skill of the arm that wields 
it, that a single stroke generally severs the head, and sometimes 
the arm from the body. Of those who have their heads covered, 
some, like the Malays, wear a handkerchief. Others, particularly 
when going to war, put on a kind of cap made of rattan in which 
they stick long feathers taken from domestic fowls or the large 
wild birds of the island. Of ornaments this tribe is very food. 
Those who can procure them wear several strings of beads or 
shells, or both, about their necks. Their estimation of these is 
generally in the inverse ratio of their size. On the arm, above 
the elbow, some wear a kind of ring imported from China, about 
two inches broad, formed of horn, bone, and sometimes of mother 
o’pe irL They are valued at several rupees each. Others wear 
rude articles of domestic manufacture cut from wood or cocoaout 
shells. On their wrists and fingers they wear rings and bracelets 
of some metal, iron, copper, or gold, according to the ability of 
their wearer. Their ear pendants are small silver coin, as quarter 
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and half rupees or circular pieces of tin of the same si2e» Some 
of the tribes wear fewer ornaments than the J angkang and some-* 
what different 5. though the passion for ornaments, particularly for 
beadsj seems quite general among them. One tribe of Sangau, 
the Eibut, wear clothing similar to the Malaya, at least when they 
leare their kampong and visit Sangau for purposes of trade. 
They are darker in complexion and inferior in strength to the 
Jangkaiig, 

In the absence of all written language the Dyaks, or some of 
them at least, have a kind of symbolic mode of communication 
exceedingly simple. A Malay man sitting on our boat first in- 
formed us of it, and appealed in confirmation of what he said to 
some Dyaks seated on the shore requesting them at the same time 
to furnish us with a specimen. They immediately took their 
knives and cat out the forms of two sumpitan arrows, — one some- 
what longer than the other. On both notches were cut. These 
arrows are, if we have been correctly informed, sent round to the 
different desas of the same tribe to rouse them to war. The not- 
ches on the smaller arrow denoting the number of days before the 
attack is to be made, and those on the larger the number of men 
demanded from the different villages. They sometimes burn the 
end of these sticks, and paint the other red, denoting they intend 
to burn the village and destroy all the inhabitants. They also use 
sticks of other shapes, and balls for the same purpose, 

Monday, April 0th. — The greater part of the Sabbath we pas- 
sed in a room of the Captain Chinaman, where we hoped to be 
more free from interruptions than upon our boat. But in this we 
were mistaken. Our room having no door, Malays and Dyaks 
crowded in until it seemed quite as public a place as the boat. 
Some came merely out of curiosity, as the Dyaks, and some for 
books, who were supplied. 

About 5 o’clock this morning left Sangau for Scaddan and 
Sintang. Having engaged our men at Pontianak to go only as 
far as Sangau, they absolutely refused to go further unless we pro- 
cured additional rowers, on account of the greater strength of the 
current beyond this, and supplied ourselves with weapons of 
defence. To have procured a now set of boatmen would have 
been inconvenient perhaps impracticable^ or if practicable would 
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have been attended with mnch delay and not have relieved us at 'all 
from the necessity of which we speak ; for so customary is it for 
all boats going up the' river to take this precaution, that we had 
not the slightest reason to suppose that if we had obtained new 
boatmen they would have pleaded for it less strenuously that the 
othera® The alternative therefore seemed to be to comply or 
return home without seeing any more of the interior. We con- 
sented therefore, though reluctantly, and Pangeran Parabu kindly 
furished us with three rowers, two in addition to our former num- 
ber, and one to supply the place of one of the oarsmen from 
Pontianak who is incapaciated for labour by a recent attack of 
chills and fever. The Pangeran also furnished.us with a small 
brass swivel weighing 80 or 100 pounds, an old rifle with a broken 
lock, an old musket, and four Dyak spears. Thus equipped our 
men were content to proceed cheerfully on the way. 

Between two and three hours after leaving Sangau we touched 
at a Dyakcampong called Pengaladi. The number of inhabitants 
is about two hundred, who, like the Dyaks of Sagalam, have lost 
their language and speak nothing but Malay ; and what is more, 
they have become the disciples of the prophet of Mecca. The 
very appearance of the village seems to indicate this. According 
to true Malay style it is composed of scattered dwellings surround- 
ed by fruit trees, among which the plantain predominates. But 
in the conduct and appearance of the iuhabitants the most marked 
change has taken place. Some of them were engaged in their 
prayers when we arrived. They were as loud and apparently as 
devout as the Malays. Their new faith has also made a great 
metamorphosis in their dress. The chawat and beads Kav.e given 
place to the turban and full dress of the Malay. The inhabitants 
of this village are under the rule of Pangeran Parabu of Sangau. 
They originally lived further up the river, but on their conversion 
to Mahomedanism they left their houses and settled in this spot, 
probably on account of the protection offered by their vicinity to a 
large town. This event occurred about six years ago. There is 
another settlement of Dyaks below Sangau of nearly the same size 
who have become Mussulmen. Other kampongs belonging to 
Sangau it is said wish to follow their example, but are prevented 
by their Malay masters who find thorn less profitable subjects 
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R-fter than before their conversion. This desire of becoming 
Mahomedans is decisive evidence that they are greatly oppressed^ 
else their love of pork and other articles prohibited by the Koran 
would entirely preclude every such desire. In the forenoon pas- 
s^ed a mining district and a range of hills on the right which near 
to their termination were to some extent cultivated. A few Malay 
houses were also seen on both sides of the river. About upon 
passed mount Lintang, five or six hundred feet high, and a little 
before sunset Matari mountain and a river of the same name. 
Our stopping place again to-night is the woody and uninhabited 
shore. 

7th. At an early hour this morning passed the mouths of two 
small streams on which the Dyaks who have embraced Islamism 
above spoken of formerly dwelt. At 8 o’clock passed the mouth 
of the Manawas, a small river, the termination of the Panamba- 
ban’s jurisdiction in this direction. On this stream there were 
once many Dyaks, but they aie now but few in number. Between 
3 and 4 o’clock p. M. we stopped on the left to visit a rock remark- 
able as a natural curiosity and still more so on account of the 
superstitions connected with it. The rock is near the river’s bank 
and almost parallel with it, and behind it rises a small hill. It is 
several hundred feet in length and about 35 or 40 feet perpendi- 
cular height. It has a number of apertures, some nearly on a 
level w'ith the ground, but most of them nearly on a range at the 
height of between 4 and 5 feet. They are nearly of the same size, 
rough, filthy, and scarcely large enough to admit the body of an 
ordinary sized man. The apertures w^e were told widen and open 
into caverns sufficiently large for persons to walk erect in them. 
These have been peopled by the superstitions of the natives with a 
kind of beings who have the power of conferring on visitors 
strength and invulnerability. Deluded by the belief many visit 
the rock and present offerings. We saw in one of the apertures 
which is appropriated to females the carcase of a fowl, and in 
another the sirih leaf with its accompaniments prepared for chew- 
ing. In front of the rock w^ere scattered in great abundance the 
remains of small split baskets said to be used in bringing offerings 
to the place. To favoured individuals who attempt the entrance 
t is said the rocks open and present a wider passage. The Sultan 
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of Scaddan has visited the rock frequently for two years with gifts, 
in consequence of which he is said, and no doubt believed by 
many Malays, to be invulnerable. So silly and childish are the 
notions to which this superstitious people yield their ready 
ci-edence. This rock is called Batu Tapa. Soon after we left this 
place we were overtaken with a heavy rain, and about 5 o’clock 
reached Scaddan. Immediately upon oar arrival we dispatched 
a man to ascertain at what time it would be convenient to have an 
interview with his majesty the Sultan. But the latter had been 
previously informed of the approach of strangers, and our messen- 
ger soon returned with a number of men who had their orders to 
bring our boat nearly in front of the palace, and who informed us 
that at 8 o’clock the following morning their master would be 
ready to reecive us. Between 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening, 
however, one of the Sultan’s men came and gave us notice that 
his majesty would soon visit us in our boat. This we had not 
anticipated. In a few minutes he came in a small boat of his 
own, accompanied by his son, an interesting youth of about 11 or 
12 years, and several attendants. In his hand he held a long 
spear and his son carried in his hand a small sword, or dagger. 
He immediately addressed us in quite a familiar manner, and came 
on board our boat without ceremony or dignity of deportment. 
We soon discovered that he was quite intoxicated ; but this did not 
much surprise us as we had previously been told that he drank 
spirituous liquora to excess. His garments were of the richest 
materials, but he is very filthy in his habits and appearance. He 
chewed pcnang and sirih with the accompaniments to such excess 
that the saliva ran almost in streams from his mouth. In a word 
he has sunk the gravity and dignity of the sovereign in the low 
and vulgar habits of the* common drunkard. His familiarity was 
intrusive^ and his convereation either offensive, or filled with 
obscenity and low wit, at every fresh sally of which his attend- 
ants, as most probably in duty bound, laughed obstreperously. 
He seemed to be quite suspicious of us and put such questions to 
us respecting the regulations of the Dutch government as we were 
unable to answer. He appointed an interview in the morning, but 
requested us to remain until sent for. 

8th. Early this morning the Sultan sent us some fowls and a 
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quantity of rice as a present. Soon after the Captain Chinaman 
called who informed us that the Scaddan Chinese amount to only 
between one and two hundred. A little after 8 o’clock the Sultan 
sent for us. His palace is a spacious building surrounded by a high 
enclosure. On one side of the hall in which we found him sitting 
were hanging large Dyak shields ; and a kind of large frame 
work over our heads supported a large number of muskets and 
spears. When we entered he gave us his labik but did not rise to 
receive us. We shook hands with him as he sat, and after pulling 
off our shoes seated ourselves befere him on mats. His conversa- 
tion was more chaste and rational than the preceding evening, but 
his appearance indicated that he felt the effects of his baclianalian 
revel. Some of his children were present, of which he has no less 
than seventeen, although his age does not probably exceed thirty. 
The number of his wives and concubines exceeds twenty. He 
boldly advocates })olygamy, and w^e took the liberty of giving him 
plainly oui opinion on the subject. The entertainment he gave 
us, was what is called here bubur kachang, made ofjilih, a 
Dyak grain before described. Tliis was brought in bowls ready 
sweetened with native sugar, and set before us and several of the. 
attendants. He inquired also of one of our boatmen present 
where his companions were as he was desirous of entertaining 
them all in the same way. For drink, or rather for rincing the 
mouths of the sirih chewers, water was brought in decanters with- 
out cups or glasses. We could not get any information from him 
respecting the population, either Malay or Dyaks, under him. 
We informed him of our design in visiting this and other places 
on the river, and asked him whether he has willing that a 
missionary or missionaries should be located at Scaddan. He 
immediately replied in the affirmative. Indeed from what we 
have learned of his character from others it is probable that if a 
missionary could gain his favour, fewer difficulties would be found 
in labouring for the benefit of both Malays and Dyaks than in 
many other places. He engaged us strongly to call on him on our 
return from Sintang, and promised to procure some Dyak wea- 
pons and clothing for us. 

Our interview with the Sultan being closed we walked through 
the kam pong, which extends along the west bank of the river 
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Scaddan from its moutli to the distance of half a mile or more* 
The houses are much scattered, and, as at Sangau, we found it 
difficult at times, for want of any thing like a decent path, to make 
our way through. The number of houses is about 70 or 80 and 
the whole population about 800. The Scaddan is a stream of 
about 100 yards wide, and where it falls into the Kapuas its 
course is from the South East to N. West ^ but the course lies 
nearly South and is said to be very rocky. In this way lies a 
path to Matan. In passing through Scaddan the sound of the 
loom was every where heard as at Sangau. 

Gold-dust, rice, rattans, and wax in small quantities are ex- 
ported annually from Scaddan, but a greater quantity of minyak 
tangkawang (tangkawang oil) than from any other place in the 
interior. This oil is obtained from the nut of the tangkawang 
tree, which produces only once in two or three years. There are 
said to be ten species of the nut, each having a different name 
from the others, and are of various sizes, from that of a common 
orange to that of the duku. The kernel is covered with a hard 
shell to separate which it is necessary to immerse them in water 
for three or four days. After the separation they are exposed to 
the sun for about the same number of days until the oil beings to 
exude, when they are pounded in a mortar and then boiled in 
water for some time; after which the oil is expressed while hot 
This oil has nearly the consistence and something of the appeaiv 
ance of tallow, but generally yellower. It is found in the markets 
in rolls from one inch and a half to 3 inches in diameter. It is 
used in the interior almost exclusively for light and culinary pur- 
poses, It sells at the rate of from 10 to 12 Rupees per pieui. 

Left Scaddan at 10 a. m. and proceeded up the river. Before 
noon a few Malay and Chinese habitations were seen. Until 3 
o’clock' continued to meet the river craft consisting of bandongs 
(covered trading boats), rafts' and sampans. Our first stopping 
place was at a dwelling inhabited by some ten or twelve Dyaks 
who had embraced Mahomedanism. The ears of some of the men 
still exhibited the perforations made by them to suspend orna- 
ments, of which in their native state they seem so fond. One of 
the men had his teeth filed down, resembling those of a saw, as 
the Janliong tribe j and another had a tatooed figure upon his 
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arm. This we were told is practised by some of the Dyalcs^ 
particularly by the Baju tribe of Banjarmassiog to a large extent. 
They sometimes cover their entire bodies with figure of this kind. 
Having punctured the skin they use the gum of a certain tree 
which combining with their blood forms a dark and indelible dye. 
The occupation of these men is the manufacture of iron weapons 
and ornamental rings for their Dyak brethren of the interior 
beyond Sintang from whence they originally came. 

Leaving this place^ near evening we reached Sungei Ayak/a 
small stream which falls into the Kapuas on the left ; and a little 
after a Chinese settlement which bears the same name. Just 
before we reached this place, mountains higher than any we had 
before seen on the island were visible in the far distance to the 
south. In the evening visited the three principal Chinamen in 
the place, the Capati, Captain and Captain Tomunggong. With 
each of these and at some other places in the kampong, left some 
Chinese tracts and then returned to our boat. 

9th.-— Early this morning visited two of the nearest gold mines. 
The mines in the vicinity of this place are the richest and most 
extensive of any yet discovered on the river, and the gold taken 
from them commands a more ready sale than any other obtained 
in the residency of Pontianak. About an hour’s walk brought 
us to the farther of the two. Our way lay over undulating open 
grounds and through forests. The soil is a light sand intermingled 
with white pebbles. When we reached the mine we found in the 
neighbourhood a few dwellings of the miners, and in the centre 
the dwelling of the overseer of the mines, which also serves as a 
place for the transaction of all the business connected with the 
mines. There we rested awhile and left a few tracts to he given 
to the men when the labours of the day were ended. 

On our departure we noticed that this building was prepared 
for defence, being surrounded by a high fence, inside of which was 
a bresst.work and port holes for small guns ^ while in the portico 
of the building on an eminence there is also a small watch tower. 
After near half an hour’s wtlk we came to the other mine, but as 
the men were absent taking their morning meal we merely passed 
through it. The excavations here are larger than at the other and 
the number of men employed near thirty. The groand worked in 
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these mines differs somewhat ; in the one case it is a yellow, and 
in the other a white admixture of clay and sand. It is said the 
gold when first taken up generally resembles the soil in which it 
is found, and is not often perceptible until washed. The region 
of the gold in the three mines is from 15 to 30 feet from the sur- 
face. The process of working is something like this. A stream 
of rapidly running water is led along the foot of the bank into 
which the superincumbent earth is thrown and carried away by 
the stream. The earth containing the gold is then taken and piled 
up, and once in three or four months the gold separated, or lifted 
as the Chinese say. This is done by throwing the earth containing 
the gold in a ditch, planked for the purpose, about two feet wide 
and one and a half deep ; and a stream of water turned on. When 
it is thrown in, it is stirred with spatulas or hoes and by- the force 
of the water the earth and sand are carried away while the gold 
and pebbles remain. After the water is turned off, the gold is 
separated from the pebbles by washing in large trays a little 
inclined, called duiangs. The particles of gold are generally so 
small as to agree very well with the name given them— sometimes 
however solid lumps weighing from one to two or three ounces 
are found. The stratum of earth containing the gold is generally 
not very deep. In the first mine we visited it is not over four 
feet. We have endeavoured to ascertain the quantity of gold 
taken yearly from these mines but have not obtained any thing 
satisfactory. We hear, however, that the smaller of these pays 
to the Sultan of Scaddan ten bunkals of gold a year, for the privi- 
lege of working, and the larger 15 bunkals to a Pangeran of 
Scaddan. The Sultan of Scaddan professes to exercise a kind of 
jurisdiction over this place. His younger brother called Abang 
Israel has his residence on the right side of the river opposite the 
Chinese kampong, where there is a Malay village containing 80 
or 100 inhabitants. The whole number of Chinese in the district 
of Sungei Ayak is said to be about five hundred. At 8 o’clock 
returned to our boat and after receiving some small presents from 
the different Captains proceeded on our way. During the fore- 
noon saw a few Malay and Dyak dwellings on the banks of the 
river. At the distance of 8 or 10 miles from Sungei Ayak passed 
two gold mines with 40 or 50 workmen. At | past 4 f, m, we 
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jiassecl Span, a small Malay kampong on tlie right shore of the 
Kapuas at the mouth of a small river of the same name® This is 
llie residence of a Pangeran, a brother of the Eajah of Sintang* 
On the Spaa there are several desas of DyakS| containing 
1,000 or more souls^ who cultivate cotton as well as rice 
and vegetables. Some distance into the interior^ as before men*^ 
tioned, there are said to be some images of animals of the cow 
species, cut from the solid rock, but when or by whom it was done 
none can tell. There is also an island some distance from the 
mouth of the river which produces several hundred gantangs of 
salt annually. For a short distance beyond Spau, the Kapuas Is 
very rapid and the eddies numerous, which is owing probably to 
the short bends and rocky bottom. The banks of the river very 
low during the day and no hills of any considerable size visible. 

10th. — -Last night a little after sun-set, we passed the mouth of 
tlie river Bali tang, on which, a short distance into the interior, is 
a small Malay settlement and the residence of a petty rajah of 
Sintang, Ratu Bagus. On this river there are also some Byaks, 
but they are less numerous than those on the Spau. Between 9 and 
10 o’clock fastened our boat to a tree projecting into the river, far 
distant from any human habitation. This we were led to suppose 
was the place to apprehend an attack from orang jahat, if there 
were any on the river. But our boatmen, although unwilling to 
leave Sangau without weapons to defend us from nightly attacks, 
soon fell asleep without taking any precautions for safety. This 
morning was cloudy, and rain fell until the afternoon. Excepting 
a few small huts, principally on the right shore, the banks of the 
river during the forenoon were wild and and uninhabited. After 
2 P. M., the number of small habitations rather increased. The 
river to-day less winding than before, and the average breadth 
nearly a quarter of a mile. No mountains or hills in any direc- 
tion visible. 

At 10 o’clock we arrived at the Chinese kampong on the right 
bank of the river nearly opposite the town of Sintang— *several 
Chinese soon came to our boat, although it was a late hour, and 
put to us similar questions to those put by their countrymen at the 
other places on the river. They also soon conveyed intelligence 
to the Malay Rajahs of the arrival of white men. One of these 
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nEmed Pangeran Adapati immediately dispatcbed a man to asdef^ 
tain whether we were Dutch or English — from whence we had 
come- — our object in coming, &c. After we had answered the 
questions of the messenger, we inquired of him the customs of the 
place, and when he thought it would be convenieht for the Pan- 
geran to hETe ns call upon him. To the latter question he replied^ 
that he would inform the Pangeran of our wish and bring us an 
answer in the morning, 

11th, — The man who came to us last night came again early 
this morning with the compliments of the Pangeran and informed 
us that a boat would be sent when the preparations to receive us 
were completed. Between 8 and 9 o’clock we called upon the 
Captain Chinaman and were received with the usual Chinese 
hospitality, A crowd of Chinese and natives were soon collected 
around, and with no other apparent desjgn than of seeing us, 
asking questions, and hearing what we had to say. About the 
middle of the afternoon, the Pangeran's boat came for us and 
conveyed us to his residence. As we passed from the water’s 
edge to the hall, on an elevated plank walk, a salute of five guns 
was fired, and a number of natives, men and boys^ in uncouth 
dresses and wearing masks, presented themselves and played off 
all manner of fantastic tricks near the ball alongside of the walk, 
all of which was done, they said, to do us honor. The hall and 
dwelling of the Pangeran were somewhat capacious, but like all 
native dwellings in this part of the world rude in the construction- 
We were met by the Pangeran at the door and were conducted 
to the farther end of the hall, which was long and dark, and took 
our seats on mats on the floor in front of the Pangeran and three 
of his brother Rajahs. The hall, as most others we have seen, 
is a kind of armoury — Dyak shields and other weapons were 
suspended on the walls, and over our heads were perhaps 50 or 
more old muskets, which judging from their appearance were 
manufactured at least two centuries ago. We presented our letter 
from the Gezaghebber of Tyan and the ©hops of the Sultan of 
Pontianak, the Panambahan and Pangeran Parabu of Sangau, 
all of which were read in our presence. In the communication 
from Tyan we were called Orang Bolanda (Dutchmen). As this 
expression was a mistake as it regards our nationality, and as we 
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fefered that aa impression might thus be left upon Iheir niind^^ 
that notwithstanding our professions we might in some way he 
connected with the Government at Pontianak, we took pains to 
set them right, and again fully informed them respecting our 
country, our design in ascending the river &c. When informed 
of many things with regard to the geography of our country— 
as its position, distance, extent of its population, acts, govern* 
ment, &c, they listened to us as to those who brought certain 
strange things to their ears. And how could it be otherwise as 
many of them cannot read ; and if they could, what information 
would they gather from their books. Little also is the informa* 
tion they gain from travel, for multitudes here, princes as well as 
their subjects, live and die without ever having seen the mouth of 
the river on whose banks they were born and have passed their 
lives. We attempted to gain from these Rajahs some information 
respecting the Djak population within their jurisdiction, but failed. 
They profess themselves utterly ignorant of the number, and say 
how is it possible to count them. There is reason to believe, 
however, that it is disinclination rather than ignorance that lies 
in the way of obtaining from theria what we sought. Soon after 
we entered, tea, rice, cakes, and confectionaries were brought and 
placed before us and a considerable number of others. As we 
were leaving the hall of the Pangeran, five cannon were fired, as 
when w^e entered. We then returned to our boat, and a little 
before sun-set walked through the kampong. We counted, in 
passing through, 90 houses besides 00 or 40 built upon rafts, and 
about 20 east of the Kapuas. The banks are from 7 to 10 feet 
above the level of the water at present, but are sometimes inun- 
dated during heavy swells* The structure of the houses is much 
the same as at Sangau and Scaddan but rather inferior in appear* 
ance, and there seems very little attention given to keep them in 
repair. They are generally covered vpth shingles which are tied 
on with rattan instead of being held on with pins. The sides are 
generally of bark or bambu and sometimes of hewn boards. Of 
sawn boards they know nothing, at least there are none used ia 
the construction of their buildings. The aveiage number of per* 
sons to a d^^glljjjg jg large, perhaps ten. The male population 
are extremely indolent, more so, if possible, tton at the other 
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places on tlie river. One evidence of this is that a thick forest; 
is suifered to remain from year to year, to within a few yards of 
the kampong. The females as at Sangaii and Scaddan manu- 
facture considerable quantities of cloth for domestic use. 

The whole Chinese population connected with Sintang is ac- 
cording to the Captain*s estimate 120 or 130. The mines in this 
vicinity do not produce much gold; much less> it is said, than 
formerly. The number of miners therefore is few, from four to 
ten in a single mine, for the privilege of working which they 
pay to the Rajahs from one to three bunkals of gold per year. 
On the same side of the river with the Chinese kampongj a little 
higher up the stream, in a commanding situation, the Dutch 
formerly had a fort. No traces of the fortifications remain except 
the trenches, which are dry. The first attempt by them to form 
a military establishment here, if we have been correctly informed, 
was about twenty years ago. But on account of the difficulty 
and expense attending it, in a few years it was abandoned. In 
1833 the then Resident of Pontianak, however, visited the place 
with a small force for the purpose of repairing the fort and re- 
establishing the Dutch authority on a firm fooling. But owing 
to a misunderstanding with the native chiefs he rather hastily left 
the place, since which time their authority has not been acknow- 
ledged. Still their power is feared; and it is owing to this fact 
probably and because they suspected we might be deputed by, the 
Government to spy out the land, that the Rajahs could not rest in 
quiet upon their pillows last night until a messenger had been 
dispatched, almost at midnight, to learn who the white strangers 
were and what they sought. 

Daring the time we were in our boat to-day, we had constant 
calls from Malays and Chinese, and those of them who could read 
were supplied with hooks. We also saw several Dy aks who 
came in small boats with earthenware of their own manufacture 
to sell, such as furnaces and vessels for cooking rice ; also vegeta- 
bles, kajang &c. There are two tribes of Dyaks in this region 
who raise cotton, the Sabwang on the Spau before mentioned, and 
the Katwangan on the Kapuas. Hence comes the material which 
gives employment to the numerous looms of which we have 
already spoken. 
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From Sintang only a solitary mountain is visible. It is about 
half a day distant, in an Easterly direction, and of conical form. Its 
sides seem, precipitous and rocky, and its summit is probably about 
2,000 feet above the level of the river. It is called Gunong 
Klam or the dark mountain, probably because its suimiiit and 
sides are frequently enveloped in mists and clouds. From the top 
there is a large cavern or opening of unknown depth. Cords 1,200 
feet in length have been let down without reaching any bottom* 
From this cavern edible birds nests in small quantities are yearly 
obtained, and sold in Pontianak at aboie two hundred rupees per 
picul. To obtain these nests men are let down with ropes ; and 
after they are taken the places are scraped and oiled, in order as is 
said, that the birds may build there again. About the foot of this 
mountain the Dyaks are quite numerous, there being, according to 
the estimate of an old man who visited us, a thousand men capa- 
ble. of bearing arms. 

Monday, 13tli. The greater part of the Sabbath was passed in 
our boat, and as we had anticipated we were constantly surrounded 
by visitors, either Malay, Chinese, or Dyaks, or all at the same 
time. In the morning, the man who was first sent to us on our 
arrival, a Bugis, and to whom we are much indebted for his 
kindness and attention, called on us with the tabik of two of the 
Pangerans, Anum and Kuning, saying that they would be pleased 
to have us call on them that day. We informed him that it was 
the Sabbath, and on that day we were not in the habit of visiting 
or attending to our ordinary avocations, and asked therefore to be 
excused untill the next day. The man replied it was according to 
our pleasure. About 11 o’clock Pangeran Adapati called on us. 
He was much taken with a pocket compass and thermometer we 
had with us, especially the former, and expressed a wish to have 
it. We told him it was the only one we had with us, and that we 
had daily use for it and therefore could not part with it* We 
promised him however that we would endeavour to procure one 
for him from our country and send it to him. And here we 
would suggest the importance of missionaries to this part the 
world, especially to this island, being supplied to some extent 
with such articles as pen-knives, silver pencil-cases, blank books, 
perfumed soap, aud those above named, purposely for presents, as 
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presents of some kind are always expected. We know of na 
articles wliicli at so low a price would be so. acceptable, Tiie 
missionary then too would know that he was presenting what is 
intrinsically valuable and might be very useful ; which cannot be 
said with equal propriety of tobacco, and other articles sometimes 
presented. We sent a copy of the Scriptures in Malay to Pange- 
ran Adapati on Saturday, but yesterday when he visited us he 
brought it back saying he could not understand the contents and 
therefore it w'aa of no use to him. But whether his inability to 
understand it and perhaps to read it was the chief reason for not 
keeping it, we think rather questionable. 

This morning, in company with the Bugis man before mention- 
edp who offered to be our guide, we took a short excursion up the 
Kapuas and Melawi rivers. The hanks of each, as far as we 
ascended, are lined with fruit trees, but this is not the season of 
fruit. The town of Sintang stands on the left bank at the con- 
fluence of these rivers, which are both about two hundred yards 
wide, but the Kapuas appears to have the greater volume of water. 
The course of the Kapuas near Sintang is from the east or a 
little north of east and that of the Melawi from the south. On 
both these rivers for 7 or 8 days into the interior, according to 
native travelling, there are settlements containing in all upwards 
of 4,000 souls. The most important places on the Kapuas are 
Silat about two days from Sintang 5 Salimbau* one day or a little- 
more from Silat, and Bunut the farthest into the interior S or 4 
days from Salimbau. Silat has a population of about 400 Malays^ 
Salimbau and Bunut about 1,000 each. In the district of Salim- 
bau is the Manuh tribe of Dyaks, about 100 of whom have be- 
come Mahomedans. This tribe and a few others believe in trans-^ 
migration. They say that their ancestors have become ©rang 
huian and deer, and that they themselves will become such after 
death. 

About 4 days from Sintang, on the left of the Kapuas and some 
distance from it, is a large lake called Danau Malayu which ac- 
cording to the natives is two or three days in circumference. The 
waters are said to be transparent and stored with numerous fish. 
There are several islands in the lake, two of which are consider- 

® From tke report of tke Dutch Corniius^aner (1855) coal-beds exist at Saiimbaus 
weans for working which are being taken by the Butch goYerament. 
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ably larger than tlie rest. One of these is called Vander Capelien 
and the other Tobias. There are several small lakes near the 
large one in which fish are abundant as well as in the streams in 
that region. The head hunting Dyaks of Sarebas and other 
places prowl around these lakes and frequently surprise solitary 
and small parties of fishermen. The large lake is the source of 
a small river called the Tawang^ which falls into the Kapuas.. 
The river Banting, a branch of the Batang Lupar, has its source- 
not far from the Banau Malayu. The Batang Lupar falls into 
the sea north of Sarebas within the limits of Brunai. By these 
rivers some trade is carried on from S intang and other places in 
the interior with Singapore. The distance by land between the 
Banting and Tawang rivers is 3 or 4 days with burdens, but is 
frequently travelled in one day without. Last year a quantity of 
fire arms was brought that way from Singapore. 

On the Malawi the Malay population is less than on the Ka- 
puas j the whole, probably, not exceeding 1,500. The names of 
their settlements are Bedai, Gadis, Bilimbing, Pinu, Nongeilah 
and Beigalah. These settlements and others, we have been inform- 
ed, are on or near the mouths of streams, on the banks of which 
are numerous Byaks. The most common rout from Sintaiig to 
Banjarmassing is by ascending the Melawi some distance, then 
one of its branches, the Pinu, on the right, from which there is a 
path by land of only a few hours to the Kotaringan or one of its 
branches, and from the mouth of the Kotaringan by sea to Ban- 
jarmassin. There are more direct routes on the left of the Melawi> 
but these are seldom travelled by Malays on account of the 
difficulty of crossing the intervening mountains, and the fear of 
some of the Byak tribes in that region. 

Both on the Kapuas and Melawi rivers the Byaks are said 
to be numerous by all with whom we have conversed on the 
subject and who had opportunities of knowing. By some they 
are estimated at from 70 to 80,000 j by others much beyond that 
number* Tinder the Rajas of Sintang, whose authority extends 
but a few days, there are at the lowest estimate between 15 and 

® By this river- which is stated to form the principal means of commanication 
with the lakes, Mr Prins, the Botch Commissioner, entered the Seriang in the 
steamer in 1855. 
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20,000« The number under other Malay chiefs farther into the 
interior is probably about the same* Pangeran Adi who resides 
at Bunutj has it is said 10,000 under his jurisdiction. Besides 
these there are within 7 or 8 days of Sintang seTeral other tribes 
or parts of tribes still in dependant 

The Kapuas beyond Sintang to Bunut is said to be a sluggish 
stream without falls or rapids and navigable for large boats, but 
beyond that place rapid and dangerous of navigation. The Kyan 
or Kayan tribe of Dyaks inhabit the region beyond Bunut, and is 
said to be one of the largest and most powerful on the island. 
They excel in the manufacture of steel. Some of their swords we 
saw, which were of superior polish and manifested much skill 
in the workmanship. With their best tempered swords we were 
informed they can cut in two, with one stroke, rods of iron 
more than half an inch in diameter. Within the bounds of this 
tribe it is said the explorer Muller was murdered. The particu- 
lars of his death as related to us are as follows : — In descending 
one of the branches of the Kapuas from the East his guides 
advised his men to fasten their weapons to the boat, so that if it 
should capsize in passing over the rapids they would not lose 
them. Not suspecting any thing they fastened their arms as 
directed, and while descending in the middle of the stream, the 
men who had the management of the boat upset it, and Muller 
and his men were precipitated into the water, and at the same* 
moment armed natives in two boats near fell upon them and mas- 
sacred the whole company, 17 or 18 in number, except two, 
a native soldier and a Papuan, who escaped and related the man- 
ner of their death. 

It is asserted by some who have written respecting this island that 
the Kapuas takes its rise in a very large lake near the centre of the 
Island, and which is said also to be the source of the Banjarmas- 
sin and other large rivers which fall into the sea on the East and 
North. Thus also some geographers represent it. We have made 
many inquiries respecting the source of the Kapuas and have seen 
and conversed with many who had traded up the river and been 
much among the Dyaks, but we saw no one who had followed 
the stream to its source. It is probable that it is at least ISO miles 
in a direct line beyond Sintang. 
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The chief articles of export from Sintaog are riccj rattans aad 
bees wax* Of other articles such as damar, colouring wood^ and 
tangkawang oil, the quantities are smalL The priacipal imports 
are cloths, salt, iron and tobacco. 

The Rajas of Sintang are 7 in number, of nearly equal authori-* 
ty, and share between them the profits accruing from their Dyak 
subjects., They do not raise from them a revenue by direct and 
regular taxation, as in some other places on the river and in other 
parts of the island. It would be far better for the poor Dyaks 
were this the case, for the system adopted in its stead appears to 
us far more oppressive (although the Dyaks themselves prefer it) 
than a heavy annual tax would be, as it almost impossible to set 
limits to the extortion practised under it. The system is called 
the sarah. By this the Dyaks agree with the Rajas to purchase 
all the articles they need from them at a certain rate of exchange;^ 
and thus they generally pay several times the original cost of the 
articles 5 for example, for a small price of iron, which cost ia 
Pontianak five wangs (50 Java pice) they give in exchange 40 
gantangs of rice, worth from 9 to 12 pice per gantang in Sintang. 
For a piece of blue or black cotton cloth sold in Pontianak for 
from 4| to 6 rupees, they give 400 gantangs of rice, and other 
articles in porportion. Besides the sarah, what is called the 
pupu is demanded, that is, when a prince or one of his family 
dies or is married, or erects a dwelling, a small sum of money or 
its equivalent in rice, wax, rattan, or some other article, is demand- 
ed of each lawang to defray the expences. The pupu system we 
we believe is quite general. 

Soon after our return from our excursion up the river this mor- 
ning, Pangeran Anum sent his boat to convey us to his residence* 
The interim passed off much as at the house of his brother Ada- 
pati on Saturday, We found him however living in apparently 
better style, surrounded by a large train of domestics. This man 
has visited the Danau Malay u and confirmed the statements we 
had before heard of it. Prom the house of Pangeran Anilm we 
went to that of Pangeran Kuning, which is situated on the opposite 
side of the Kapuas a short distance beyond the kampong. Its 
situation is quite high and romantic amid a beautiful grove of 
fruit trees. The ground rising very abruptly from the river’s 
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banky we ascended by flights of rough stairs to his dwellings 
which we found spacious and exhibiting rather more taste than 
any other dwelling we have entered in the place- We were 
received again with such noisy honours as almost deafened tis. 
The hall in which we were received was large and along one side 
of which there was again a display of Dyak shields^ and nearly 
in the centre overhead a number of muskets and spears* We 
were asked to our seats on benches at a table. This was quite a 
relief to oar limbs wearied as they had been by sitting in natire 
style. We were struck with t^e manner (whether designed or not 
we cannot tell) in which the colour corresponding to his name 
predominated about his person and dwelling, even the table was 
covered with a yellow doth. Noticing that we observed the 
pranks of an orang hutan in the yard before his .dwelling he made 
us a present of it. This animal, as we have learned from many 
sources, is quite abundant in the forests on the north side of the 
river, while none are found dn the south. A curious fact. 

In the afternoon we made our parting calls upon the Pangerans 
in the kampong as we hope to leave this evening. We have 
inquired of these chiefs if they were willing that missionaries 
should come and settle among them, and they have uniformly 
expressed their willingness, especially if one were a physician. 
As a station for a Dyak mission we think Sintang presents claims 
far beyond any other place on the Kapuas, and perhaps than any 
other place on the western part of the island ; and we trust that 
in the good Providence of God it will not be long before it is 
occupied. Bui men are needed for such a station of no ordinary 
share of faith, patience, and decision of character, for they would 
no doubt meet with much, especially at first, to put all these to 
the severest test. 

Pangeran A4apati gave us on leaving, several Dyak weapons. 
His reserve as well as that of Pangeran Anum seemed to be all 
laid aside and they conversed freely on various subjects. The 
contrast in their manner and conversation between this and our 
first interview was striking. Towards evening Pangeran Kuning 
sent to us a request that he would remain until to-moiTOw as he 
wished to call upon us in the morning. Most dilatory themselves 
and devoid of punctuality in their business and engagements. 
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tliej seem to tliiok all others like tbemselvesj and cannot believe 
that we will start at the time appointed. Perhaps too^ they think 
that it is a part of their prerogative to ask such favours as this. 
We sent back word, however, to the Pangeran, that we would be 
happy to see him, but as all our arrangements were made for 
starting we could not remain until to-morrow. He came, there- 
fore in the evening between 7 and 8 o’clock, and conversed quite 
freely for about three quarters of an hour when he left. Very 
soon after, a heavy storm of rain ami wind came on and continued 
for several hours, during which time we were preparing medicines 
for those who requested us to leave some with them. As soon 
as the storm had ceased we left Sintang, 

14th. — Our progress down the river we find to be very different 
from that of ascending. Having left Sintang about midnight, 
and rowing and floating by turns, at .8 o’clock this morning 
reached the place where we stopped the night previous to that 
of our arrival at Sintang. At 10 o’clock passed the mouth of 
the Balitang and at 11 Spau. 

At one o’clock p. m. we arrived at Sungei Ayah where we 
made a stay of an hour. Between 5 and 6 we reached Scaddan. 
Shortly after our arrival the Sultan with his father and four of his 
sons came to our boat. He was even more intoxicated than be- 
fore, his conduct more disgusting and his language more offensive. 
He forcibly reminded us of many profligate drunkards we have 
seen in our native land. He ordered our cook in a peremptory 
manner to prepare tea and when it w^as brought helped himself 
and his children to it and its accompaniments without ceremony. 
While he was sitting the Moslem’s hour for evening prayer was 
sounded from the mosque on shore. He immediately said he must 
go, for if he did not God would be angry with him — as if he 
thought that mere punctuality in presenting himself at the stated 
periods would make the sacrifice of a reeling drunkard acceptable 
to God, This however is in perfect keeping with Mahommedan- 
ism. We then endeavoured to give him some idea of acceptable 
worship, tolling him that Jehovah looked more at the temper and 
spirit of the worshippers than at the strict observance of time, 
seasons &c. But the Sultan, notwithstanding Ms intemperance 
and the arbitrary sway he exercises, is said to oppress his subjects 
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far less than most other Malay chiefs. The comparativ'e mildness 
of his government is a frequent topic of conversation among the 
natives. He urged us strongly to remain in Scaddan until iiiorn» 
ing and said if we remained he would give us whatever we asked 
for in the morning ; but not altogether trusting to the promise of 
one intoxicated^ and being desirous of reaching home as soon as 
possible^ we, notwithstanding his importunity, proceeded on our 
way as soon as he left for the mosque. 

15.— Our men having rowed the great part of the night, our 
progress was such that when we awoke we found ourselves near 
Sangau. At 8 o’clock reached there. Soon after our arrival 
Pangeran Paraban come on board and inquired very particularly 
respecting our reception at Sintang, and about other matters. We 
then in company with .the Pangeran called on the Panambahan 
whom we found with few attendants. At 2 p. if. left for Tyan. 

16th.— This morning 'about 5 o’clock arrived at Tyan and at 8 
called OB the Gezaghebber. He informed us that the prospect 
of an open war between the Dyaks of Tyan and Landak is greater 
than when we were on our way up the river. Our interview with 
the Gezaghebber being concluded we visited the kampong of 
Tyan, North of the river. The number of houses, among which 
is that of the Panambahan, is between 30 and 40. The kampong 
is situated on both sides of the river Tyan, which is about 30 or 
40 yards wide, and by it lies the road across to Landak as before 
stated. The Panambahan and nearly the whole adult male popu- 
lation were absent in the interior preparing for expected hostilities. 
The Dyaks of Dandak are said to be assembled to the number of 
4,000, while the Panambahan of Tyan has less than 2,000 mea- 
to oppose them. At 10 a. m. proceeded on our way. 

Our boatmen fearing if they fell asleep we might be carried 
down the Punggur towards the sea, remained awake and continii- 
ed rowing hard until between 3 and 4 o’clock when we passed 
Sukalinting. After passing this place we floated until after sun- 
rise. ■ In the afternoon about 2 o’clock we reached Pontianak in 
health and safety. 
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By T. Oxley, Esq., A.B., Senior Surgeon of the Straits Settlements. 

The following paper being written simply for tbe information 
of the Straits Planters, does not pretend to any scientific research, 
nor e¥en to sufficient interest to reward the general reader for the 
trouble of its perusal. 

That small, isolated, yet important cluster of islands, situated 
in 130 east longitude and 4.30 north latitude, known by the name 
of the Banda group, consists of three large and seven small 
islets, many of which are little more than points of rock jutting 
from the sea. Of these, three are planted with the nutmeg trees, 
viz., the Great Banda, Banda Neira, and Pulo Aai, a small 
island about 7 miles south-west of the channel that leads into the 
harbour, which is formed by Neira and Gimong Api on one side, 
and the Great Banda on the opposite. On approaching the land 
these islands are so close together that it is difficult to distinguish 
them. Gunong Api with its lofty cone arrests the view of the 
beholder, and the other two islands seem to form a part of its 
base I so much so, indeed, that we passed the group to the northward 
and beat about for several hours before we discovered the narrow 
passage that separates the Great Banda from Neira and Gunong 
Api. This channel has three entrances, two towards the north 
and one at the west. There is, besides, a narrow strait between 
Gunong Api and Neira, but the water is here too shallow for any 
thing larger than boats. We entered by the eastern side of the 
north channel, which is divided into two parts by a small islet 
called Pulo Pisang, upon which a few cocoanut trees are growing* 
The passage is very narrow, and by no means free from danger, 
particularly during the south-east monsoon, owing to the violent 
gusts of wind that rush down fi'om the mountain sides, forming 
eddies or whirlwinds that embarras a vessel exceedingly. We 
entered with a fair breeze, but no sooner did we get past the head 
of Great Banda than the ship was taken aback, and we were 
spun twice completely round to the imminent danger of being 
wrecked. By the regulations of the port, whenever a vessel 
finds herself in a similar predicament she need only fire a couple 
of guns, when all the boats in the place are bound to proceed out 
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and tow Iier io^ but we were ignorant of this excellent regulation^ 
and bad not a favourable breeze come to our aid^ we must bave 
gone on shore. The distance is short, and about half an hour 
took us to the anchorage opposite the towm, where we let go 
anchor in 6 fathoms, about 200 yards distance from the shore. 

The most striking feature from the anchorage is Gunong Api, 
presenting its brown bare sides, encrusted with ashes thrown ou|j 
from the crater, which shew but little evidence of vegetation. On 
the western side it is quite brown and bare to the water’s edge, 
but on the eastern side there are shrubs and trees for nearly half 
its height. With the exception of a few huts there are no houses 
or plantations on this island. On looking towards Great Banda, 
it seems nothing but jungle and resembles many parts of the 
Pinang hills j here and there along the shore are seen the neat 
picturesque cottages of the Parkineers or nutmeg proprietors, 
hut first sight reveals nothing of the marvellous beauties it 
contains. The small island of Neira contains the Government 
buildings, the two forts Belgica and Nassau, and the houses of the 
Resident and principal inhabitants, but here again first impressions 
are unfavorable. The unroofed and dilapidated bouses, the 
effects of the terrible earthquake of 1852, give it a most desolate 
appearance, far more than even the absence of all traces of civiliz- 
ation ; there is a gloomy stillness about the place, no evidence 
of traffic, no neat gardens or handsome houses, nothing apparently 
attractive about it, yet never have I found any spot in the East 
possessing so many natural charms or such beautiful scenery as 
these lovely isles contain. 

The houses of the inhabitants stretch along the sea-shore and 
are of one story, the walls being thick and solid and the roofs of 
attap, as light as possible, to moderate the effects of the earth- 
quakes, Every house is provided with a small bungalow in the 
rear, to retreat to upon the coming on of these terrible visitations^ 
These bungalows have strong foundation walls, about three feet 
thick, upon which a light structure is raised, the walls of which 
are composed generally of the leaf stems of the sago palm. 
The last severe earthquake of 1852, levelled almost evfery Wild- 
ing in Great Banda and Neira, with all the drying houses of the 
Parkineei^j and the church, leaving but a few houses unroofed. 
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and these were severely shaken. Since then the iohahitants have 
been but little disturbed, although an occasional undulation warns 
them of the insecurity of their terra firma. Indeed an undulation 
of this sort took place whilst we were at Banda, but occurring 
in the night, it escaped our observation. The severe earthquakes 
have always a vertical movement. Besides the chance of being 
buried in the ruins of their houses, the inhabitants have a fair 
probability of some day sharing the fate of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. The contiguity of Gunong Api is truly appalling; 
only a few hundred yards distant, it raises its head nearly 2,000 
feet above them, slumbering at present in a fearful repose, and 
only giving evidence of the destructive agencies in its bosom by an 
occasional puff of smoke from its several craters ; but placed as 
it is on the most active part of the Great Volcanic Belt, stretching 
from Kamschatka, through the Phiilipines, Celebes, Floris, Sum- 
bawa, Bali, Java, Sumatra, and ending in the Bay of Bengal, 
it is ever ready to resume its work of destruction, and will some 
day or other doubtless do so* But the late dreadful eruption in 
the Sangir islands, north of Menado, by which 2,800 lives have 
been lost, will most likely save Banda for a while, the subter- 
ranean forces having found a vent at so short a distance from it. 

Keira would be safe from a current of lava, as it would be 
received by the Strait that separates it from Gunong Api, but 
an irruption of ashes would at once descend and bury the whole 
place. The soil and rocks, the former quite black and full of 
portions of pumice stone, and the latter Basalt and Conglomerate, 
sufficiently demonstrate their origin. In some places the Con- 
glomerate was in largo beds or layers, 8 or 10 feet thick^ 
apparently formed by several distinct eruptions. The Great 
Banda would be safe enough from any ordinary volcanic dis- 
turbance, particularly during the prevalence of the south-east 
monsoon, as the ashes would be carried into the sea, but an 
eruption such as occurred lately in the islands north of Menado 
would do extensive mischief and from such a visitation Banda 
can never be secure. 

nHSCaiTTIOW of THK fares or FLANTATIOMS of BANnA. , 

There are in all 34 parks, containing 319,804 bearing trees. 
The total produce from these last year was of nutmegs 4,032 
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of mace 1008 5 this gives little more than OBe catty and a 
■lalf of spice for each tree per annum, but then a very large pro- 
portion of the produce is lost from the following causes 5 — mucli 
cannot be collected from the height of the trees, and the inacces- 
«lile plac^ in which hundreds of them are placed, and many are 
lost by windfalls. In some places I observed the ground covered 
with young fruit blown down by the high winds } in one park 
there must have been hundreds of thousands strewed on the 
grounds The large pigeons called Walur feed extensively upon the 
fruit and eject it after digesting the mace ; besides these, field rats 
eat the nuts — thus the losses from all these causes are very consi- 
derable. 

These paries or plantations are private property and can he sold, 
mortgaged, or bequeathed according to the will of the owner. 
They are distributed amongst the islands in the following propor- 
tions: Great Banda 25 parks, Neira three parks, and Piilo Aai six 
parks.- The Government, however, require all the spice to be deli- 
vered to them at a fixed rate, but if this be small, the Parkineers 
have great privileges. The chief labour is performed by Con- 
victs, furnished by Government, of whom there are 2,500 employed 
in the plantations- The Government give these men one rupee and 
a half a month, medicine and medical attendance, gratis, and the 
Parkineers supply them with rice and two suits of clothes yearly. 
Rice, again, is sold to the Parkineers at half price, and they can 
obtain any implements they require or material for building, by 
indenting on the Government Stores. As there is no indigenous 
population in Banda, it does not appear to n:e bow the cultivation 
could be carried on without the assistance of the Government. If 
the Convicts were withdrawn there would be no pereons to collect 
the fruit; to look after these convicts, see that the Parkineers 
iTeat them well, as also to prevent smuggling, there are 4 overseers 
and sixteen park rangers in the pay of the Government, and these 
men are hound to report the state of the parks, the number of the 
trees that die, the numbers planted, and in fact every thing connec- 
ted with the produce. 

Of the 34 parks, I visited all those on Great Banda and Feira, 
—that is 28 of them. The description I am about to attempt has 
refereace principally to the parks in Great Banda, but the parks 
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in Neira have also many beautiful spots, and the vieiv from a sleep 
hill called the Parpeubiirg, used as a Telegraph station, is laagni- 
iicent® 

The Great Banda forms nearly half a circle 5 the two ends 
approaching Neira and Gunong Api form the Strait, the water of 
which is remarkable for its transliiceney, the bottom being clearly 
visible in six or eight fathoms ; it is also subject to peculiar shades 
of color, turning sometimes of a milky hue, but being generally of 
a beautiful ajsure j this milky appearance is called the white water 
and is supposed by the credulous to be the forerunner of sickness 
and the cause of the nutmeg splitting before maiunt 3 % Of this 
several of the Parkirieers most gravely assured me. 

The only attempt at cultivation adopted is the cutting close 
with long knives the ferns or grass below the trees. Short grass 
where it will grow is permitted to approach the stems, hut the 
denseness of the shade is more favourable to the production of 
mosses, ferns and lycopodiums than to grass, and there does not 
appear that tendency to the growth of weeds and underwood that 
exists so strongly in the Straits, to the great detriment cf the 
Planters. No manure or artificial stimulus is used, the plants 
deposited abundantly by the pigeons are merely taken up and 
stuck in wlierever a vacancy occurs — therefore no regularity 
is observed. In some places you see clumps of trees growing 
together, not more than ten or twelve feet apart, while their tops 
run up to 50 or 60 feet in height, frequently without a branch for 
15 or 20 feet above the ground 5 all the trees grow under the 
shade of the canari, and the general appearance at a distance is. 
that of a jungle, like the western hill in Pinang, whilst the 
precipitous nature of the ground even exceeds the steepest portions 
of the Pinang hills. It is true the highest portion of Great Banda 
is little more than 1,500 feet at one end, trending gradually lower 
towards the west, whilst Pinang is 2,800 feet; but the whole of 
Great Banda is little more than a mountain ridge, there is no table 
land ; on the top are some undulating plateaux and on either face the 
ground shelves gradually towards the shore. The island is traver- 
sed by several artificial stairs, in some places almost perpendicular. 
We travelled up and down these in chairs, carried by ten men, and 
a most giddy and perilous journey it appeared. Persons using 
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these chairs are obliged to bold fast by the arms^ with their feet 
supported by a cross bar, to prevent themselves falling o^er the 
heads of the bearers and being precipitated hundreds of feet perpen- 
dicularly I in ascending you have no need to throw back your head 
to study the stars, you behold the sky by looking straight forward. 
Now as these stairs are of course made over the most accessible and 
easy parts of the hills, the steepness of the rest may be imagined. 
The scenery is most enchanting, the cool shade, the ever-varying 
prospect, and the entire freedom from underwood, make these parks 
the most lovely places of rural retreat and fine woodland scenery I 
have ever witnessed. I thought that could Great Banda be placed 
within a few hours journey of Singapore, the Counting Houses 
would not be so sedulously attended as at present ; picnics would 
he the order of the day, and Ladies fair would lose their hearts 
to enamoured swains, unable to resist the soft influences of those 
seductive scenes. There being no obstruction, as I have alrea- 
dy observed, from underwood, and the lowest branches of the 
nutmeg trees being far above the level of vision, you can walk 
about with perfect freedom, and see distinctly for considerable dis- 
tances according to the undulating nature of the ground. Under 
your feet is a carpet formed of short grass, mosses, ferns, or 
soft lycopodiums; down the steep ravines in many places run 
crystal rills of pure refreshing water, murmuring over rough 
beds of trachyte rock, and all along the south eastern face you 
hear the resounding echoes of the Banda Sea as it breaks in 
high waves upon the iron bound shore, sending its spray for 
hundreds of yards over the parks, to the no small injury of the 
nutmeg trees, while the hoarse croak of the Walur or softer coo 
of a smaller pigeon called Una are not disagreeable adjuncts to the 
scenery. There are a few wild hogs and deer in the inaccessible 
parts of the hills, on the tops of which are small natural ponds, 
where they enjoy themselves in undisturbed repose; there are also 
some extraordinary birds of the genus Megapodius to be found 
on the island. I discovered two of their nests, and it is absolutely 
necessary to see one of them to form a conception of the reality. 
Imagine a mound of earth, five feet in height and twelve in 
diameter, scraped and put together by a couple of birds no larger 
than common fowls ; in the centre of this heap about three feet 
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deep they deposit their eggs, where they are hatched ; I fancy the 
old birds are present to- scrape away the earth and emancipate 
the young Megapod at the full period of incubation • I obser¥ed 
a good quantity of dried leaves mixed up with the eailh, so that 
heat must be generated during tlie decomposition of the leaves, 
and the eggs are really placed in a sort of hotbed , although 
nothing can look colder than the damp outside of the heap 5 the 
eggs are much sought after and are considered a delicacy. They 
described them as about the size of a goose’s egg 5 unfortunafely 
the nests I found had been previously plundered, so that I neither 
obtained the eggs nor saw the birds. 

Some of the houses of the Parkineers are comfortable re® 
sidences, and many are most picturesquely situated. Were I to 
select one in particular, I would mention Orang Datong, the 
view from which no pen or pencil could do justice to* The 
Parkineers themselves are almost all country-born, full of pre- 
judices, indifF(3rent to all improvement and satisfied with whatever 
it pleases nature to do for them, I must except from this category, 
a German gentleman cf the name of Brandes, who, although only 
in possession of a park for three years, has already by judicious 
management doubled his produce. But the nutmeg cannot be said 
to be cultivated at Banda, it is merely collected, and they have as 
good a right to be admitted to the English market on the low 
duty as the long sort from Ceram and Papua, — both are wild, that 
is, the indigenous productions of their respective localities. This 
would be only consistent with the reasons afforded for the present 
discriminative duties, whereby the savages of Papua are protected 
and encouraged to the detriment of the Straits Planters, and a 
spurious and inferior article, which from its astringency is even 
unwholesome, is forced by the folly of legislation, ignorant of facts, 
into general consumption. 

The true nutmeg has occupied its present position in the Banda 
isles from time immemorial. It was found there by the Portu- 
guese in 1511, and so long as the islands remain above the surface 
of the sea, so long will they produce the spice, unaided by the 
hand of man, for the pigeons alone are abundantly sufficient to 
keep up and reproduce the tree. The niitiiieg of Banda is the 
type of th.e genus and will for ever maintain a certain superiority; 
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and all deviations from it must be considered abnormal- 1 slialti- 
tberefore, endeavour to describe some of tlie differences tliat exist 
between the Banda tree, with its produce, and that of the Straits- 
The first remarkable difference is in their respective heights- The 
nutmeg tree of the Straits is a mere shrub compared with those of 
Banda ; 50 or 60 feet is no uncommon size, whilst I have seen 
some that could not have been less than 70 feet high- This is 
partly caused by the dense shade in which they grow, which draws 
them* up when young, but I observed many groups of trees grow- 
ing wdthout any other shade than that afforded by their own 
foliage, and they always appeared to me to be nearly as tall, but 
better and more robust trees than those less under the influence of 
light. It appears to me the shading is overdone ; at the same time, 
owino* to the strong winds that constantly prevail, the tree needs 
shelter of some description. The colour of the leaf is a lighter 
green than those in the Straits, the foliage is less dense and the 
branches less crowded together. The foots have a strong tendency 
to run along the surface of the ground, where they can feed upon 
the rich vegetable mould formed by the constant fall of the nutmeg 
and canari leaves. The tree as a general rule does not bear fruit 
before the 8ih or 9th year, and is not considered in its prime until 
about 25 years old ; it is said to bear well up to 60 years and even 
longer. The male tree is much shorter lived than the fruit bearing 
one, which may account for the few males observable in the Plan- 
tations. The Parkineers do not estimate the proportion of males 
above two per cent, and from all I saw I should not think they 
much exceeded that proportion ; if this be the case we have far too 
great a number in our Straits Plantations. With respect to the 
proportion of males and females yielded by a given number of 
planted seed, the Parkineers say they never get more than 30 
per cent of males and seldom so many ; this again is a far better out- 
turn than Straits Planters can boast of. The fruit hangs upon 
longer and more slender stalks than ours, tha skin is more free 
from all blemish, more thin relatively to the fruit, and of more 
uniform proportion. You neither observe such difference of shape 
nor such extremes of size; in fact, the fruit, iinstimulated by strong 
manures, preserves more perfectly its normal character, and, both 
in and out of its covering, is jnore i>erfectly spherical, the nut 
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itself is of greater specific gravity, the albumen more perfectly 
ruminated and containing a larger quantity of essential oil* Tbere 
is, however, one curious variety to be found j a few trees, belonging 
to a widow of the name of Mayer, bear ivory coloured mace. 
There is no appreciable difference of soil to account for this, and 
tbe nuts when planted in any other situation produce mace of the 
usual red color. The black spot or gangrene of the outer covering 
exists among the Banda Plantations, but in so slights degree that 
they take but little account of it. Dr Brandes, the intelligent 
Planter to whom I have already alluded, is of opinion that it 
is caused by an insect depositing its larvoe in tbe husk, which feed 
on the saccharine matter of the outer covering, until it bursts, 
when they make their way into the soft nut itself, and become 
that small weavel so well known to all Planters. Tbe nuts fre- 
quently split before maturity as in the Straits; this is produced by 
similar causes, — cold damp weather, and sudden changes of tem- 
perature. Tbe trees bear more or less every month throughout 
the year, but there are four months in which the crop is four 
or five times its usual quantity, these are May, June, Septem- 
ber and October. The method of collecting the fruit is far 
better than that adopted in the Straits. They use neatly made oval 
baskets of bambu, open for half their length on the upper side 
with a couple of prongs projecting from the top ; these seize the 
fruit stalk, and by a gentle pull the nut falls into the basket, which is 
capable of containing three or four nutmegs. Thus the mace is not 
spoiled or bruised by falling on the ground and there is no search- 
ing about the grass for the escaped nut. I have brought some 
musters of these useful baskets, which can be attached to bambus 
of the required length and removed at pleasure. Besides a better 
mode of collecting the nuts, the manner of breaking them when 
dried is superior to ours. This is done by spreading them on a 
sort of drumhead and striking them with fiat pieces of board. 
Several are cracked at each stroke, swept ofi* and re-supplied as 
fast by a man standing alongside. One man in this way will 
break more nuts without injury than half a dozen men after the 
Straits fashion. Women and children are used in the collection 
of the produce, which is brought in twice a day, and the mace 
removed by large knives by which it is scraped from the base 
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andi it appears to me, not a little injured by the operation.. The 
plan ofVemoTing it by the hand from the apex is decidedly 
preferable, as the interlacings of the mace are thus freed and the 
blade better expanded. 

TREATMENT OE FBOnXJOB. 

The mace is dried in the sun and delivered monthly at the Go- 
vernment godowns; the nuts are smoked in the usual Straits 
fashion by slow wood fires for three months and delivered quarter- 
ly. The mace when received is divided into three qualities and 
packed in casks containing about 280 lbs; in packing very slight 
pressure is used, such as a man standing in the cask and treading 
down the spice as it is filled in. 

The nuts when broken are packed in wooden bins, filled up with 
lime and water to the consistency of mortar, where they are allo%v- 
ed to remain for three months, the bins being carefully closed and 
marked. At the expiration of three months they are taken out, 
sorted into three qualities and packed in casks similar to those 
used for the mace ; these casks are all made of the best Java teak 
and a regular establishment is kept up for their manufacture. 

The refuse nuts are ground down to a fine powder and convert- 
ed into nutmeg soap, by steaming them over large cauldrons for 
o or 6 hours, and compressing the warm mass, packed in bags, 
between powerful wedges, when a brownish coloured fluid runs out. 
This on cooling becomes of a saponaceous appearance and consis- 
tence, and is tbe nutmeg soap of commerce. It is said to be a very 
effectual remedy in chronic rheumatism. 

With the exception of spice, the Banda islands produce scarcely 
any thing worth mention; rice and all the necessaries of life are 
imported. The large canari trees bear a sweet, well flavoured nut 
from which they make excellent oil and in considerable quantities. 
The common canari contains rather too much oil to eat any quan- 
tity of, but the canari Ambun is one of the most delicious nuts I 
ever tasted. When young it is covei’ed with a pink skin like the 
scarlet filbert, to which it is no way inferior; it has a delicacy and 
at the same time richness of flavour peculiarly its own. Grape 
vines grow well and bear abundantly, the bunches are said to be as 
fine as any produced in Europe, the time of my visit, however, was 
unfortunately not the season for grapes. The ordinary fruits of the 
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Indian Arcliipelago grow here | they have the dorian^ mangosteen, 
jackj and many others^ though not produced in marketable quan» 
titles ; this is not^ because they would not flourish abundantly^ but 
on account of their room being better occupied by the more valu- 
able nutmeg* All vegetables are extremely scarce, yet the soil Is 
capable of producing anything ; one more suitable for vegetables 
I have never seen, it seemed to me the beau ideal of fertility. 
Wild plants are scarce, I only met one worth bringing away. This 
was a very splendid orchid, if I may judge from the size of the 
seed vessels and length of the flowering stem | it has large pseudo 
tubers but not having seen the flower, I am unable to name it 
The ordinary plants growing in the vicinity of the houses are 
cosmos sulphure, vinca rosea, russelia (evidently exotic) 5 mussoenda, 
clerodendron, spomea, and conyza balsamifera, form the chief 
features of the indigenous flora. The production of cryptogamous 
plants is tolerably abundant, particularly ferns 5 however, on the 
whole, there is but little scope for botanical investigation in these 
small islands* 

SOIL AWn CLIMATE. 

Nothing more completely volcanic exists on the surface of the 
globe than this small group of islands. Neira is little else than 
volcanic ashes, mixed with large quantities of pumice stone, which, 
broken into minute portions, form in many places a sort of brown- 
ish gravel on the surface. The colour of the soil is nearly quite 
black, as is also the sand of the sea-shore. It is a sandy friable loam, 
enriched, by the constant falling of a very dense foliage, with a 
large proportion of vegetable matter. N othing can be better suited 
to the thick fibrous roots of flie nutmeg. The natural fertility of this 
soil is scarcely to be imitated, it has the paramount advantage of 
being able to supply the tree with all that it requires, without 
forcing or over-stimulating it. The soil of Great Banda is gener- 
all/ speaking of a brown color and has more tenacity than that 
on Neira. There is no granite rock to be found on either of the 
islands and but very little iron stone. The hills are composed of 
basalt, conglomerate, trachyte and obsidian; of conglomerate 
and trachyte there are many different kinds. It is a magnificent 
sight to pull round Gunong Api in a boat and observe the evidences 
of volcanic action accumulated at its base, whilst its summit and a 
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great portion of its sides are co?ered witli a light colored siilplm- 
rous ash, in which is. found realgar and other compounds of 
arsenic and sulphur, several specimens of which were shewn me 
hy Dr Brandes, 

The climate of Banda is in many respects similar to that of the 
Straits of Malacca, particularly at the Singapore end of them« 
The same constant supply of rain and no regularly dry season 
pertains to both places 5 two months is the longest period without 
rain, but so long a drought seldom occurs in Banda, It however 
suffers severely from very high winds, particularly during the 
north west monsoon, and even hurricanes have occasionally visited 
the islands, causing great devastation amongst the trees, 

I have no regular metereological observation to offer, but through 
the kindness of Mr Andriesse, the Resident, I was furnished with 
the following facts. The south-east monsoon begins in May and 
ends in the middle of September, The north-west monsoon begins 
ill the middle of November and ends about the middle of March ; 
during the intervening months, calms and irregular breezes prevail. 
Both monsoons are ushered in with heavy rains ; the north-west by 
severe squalls, whirlwinds and waterspouts. The range of the 
thermometer during the south-east monsoon is, in the morning from 
76 to 79, noon 80 to 86, evening 79 to 80 ; during the north-west 
monsoon the thermometer ranges-, in the morning from 80 to 82, 
noon 87 to 92, evening 80 to 84:, so that their warmest is our cool- 
est weather, and the general average of the climate is decidedly in 
favour of the Straits, During my stay the weather was cool and 
agreeable enough, but July is about their coolest month | October 
and November are represented as insupportably hot, disagreeable 
and unhealthy. Bowel complaints and fevers are then said to 
prevail. 

POPtTLATIOK. 

The whole population of these islands amounts to but 6,509 
souls. The greater portion of these are convicts from Java 5 there 
are about 300 military and a few peons, 10 I believe is the 
number ; there am, besides these, descendants of slaves, anak mas, 
distributed through the varbus parks, to which they are bound 
by a sort of feudal tenure, as they cannot leave the islands nor the 
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parks mpOE which they are bora. The Parkiaeers with their 
clescandants and a few Government officials complete the list 
There is therefore no such thing as free labor or indigenoiK 
population in Banda 5 the number of women is disproportionately 
small. The wives and children of the anak mas are employed in 
the plantations to collect the produce and prepare it, but they can 
only of course collect from low trees, and that which is within 
reach of the long bambus. When the Portuguese first visi ted. 
Banda there was an indigenous population of 24,000 inhabitants, 
and no less than 9 kings. Should any one be desirous of learning 
their fate, I refer them to Yalentyn and a pamphlet published 
at Utrecht in 1848, by M. Dassen. 

From what I have stated, I think we may draw the following 
inferences: — that seed from the Banda isles must be very much 
superior to that from any other place, retaining as it does all its 
indigenous vigor, unaltered by change of soil, climate and cultiva- 
tion, for in its exotic state the fruit loses many of its distinctive 
features, as shewn in those long and ill-shaped nuts to be seen so 
frequently in Straits Plantations. These differences become yearly 
greater by every remove, but going back to the original stock 
will produce more uniform and perfect nuts. The Banda tree 
being a longer lived one than those in the Straits, the planter has 
every chance of obtaining a more vigorous and enduring tree, and 
this is pretty well established by the appearance, age, and bearing 
of the only original Banda plant known in the Straits and which is 
growing in Malacca. This famous tree is supposed to be upwards 
of 70 years old, and it still produces abundantly* This seems to 
hold out a fair prospect of similar advantage to those who are wise 
enough to avail themselves of the present opportunity of renewing 
their plantations. For these advantages the Straits Planters cannot 
feel too grateful to the Netherlands Government, whose liberal 
policy granted them the privilege of obtaining the fresh seed. 
And I cannot conclude this short paper without making a public 
acknowledgement, on my own account, for all the kindness, assist- 
ance and hospitality rendered me by the Resident of Banda, 
Mr Andriesse, who, with his amiable partner, made my short 
sojourn amongst them an oasis in this dreary pilgrimage, a bright 
spot to illumine the future and dispel for ever all feelings of 
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iiiisantliropyj assuring me that warm hearts and cordial welcomes 
e?eii for a stranger are to be found in every land^ that human 
sympathies are cosmopolite, and that he studies his own happiness 
best, who gets rid of prejudices and conventionalities, and can 
believe that excellence of character is not the peculiar production 
of any country or climate, 
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The discovery of a passage to India by Vasco de Gama in the 
latter end of the fifteen century, gave a new spring to Ibe industry 
and mercantile pursuits of the nations of Europe. The Portuguese, 
to whom the world m indebted for this great event, extended their 
commerce to Persia, Hindustan, Bengal^ Surat, China, Japan, 
the Moluccas, Java, Acheen on the Island Sumatlra, almost the 
whole Malay Coast, Siam, Pegu, the Coasta of Coromandel and 
Malabar, Ceylon, Macassar on the Island of Celebes, and the 
Phillipine Islands.. The English, French, Danes, Spaniards, and 
especially the Dutch, became successively competitors in thelucra* 
live harvest of the rich productions and manufactures of the East* 
It is not our plan to write a history of the proceedings, successes 
or failures of the several nations who exerted themselves to the same 
end and purpose. We are limited to draw up a statement con- 
cerning the Dutch commercial transactions in India, as fer as the 
documents we have had the means of collecting, will enable us to 
do, and which were partly translated by us from originals and 
partly from authenticated copies. 
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. In this place we cannot avoid evincing our liigli admiration of 
the’^wisdoroj patience and perseverance of the first Butch rulers of 
the concerns of that nation, who had to contend with innumerable 
dangers and difficulties* Their first object was commerce, their 
second became conquest, partly through necessity and for the sake 
of their own security amongst nations who held Europeans in abhor- 
rence,— -whose religion, dress and manners were diametrically 
opposite to their own ; and partly from a conviction that fixed 
establishments, in the different parts of India, were requisite, in 
order to give stability to their enterprizes* 

The first Butch expedition to the East Indies was planned by 
several individuals, at the cost of the state. They fitted out in the 
year 1694, three ships and a sloop with instructions to seek a pas- 
sage to the northward, but the attempt proved fruitless. A 
second undertaking in the year following met with no better 
success, and the States General having declined any further 
participation in enterprizes of this nature, the town of Amsterdam 
sent two ships to proceed on the same route, but they also failed 
and returned to Holland, after having encountered many hardships 
and dangers. 

In the meantime a very intelligent person, who had been in the 
Portuguese service at Goa, Cornelius Houtraan, stated to some 
merchants in Amsterdam the nature of the Portuguese commerce, 
and the incalculable advantages they were deriving from the same, 
which caused the said merchants to join their interests, calling 
themselves a Company of Merchants trading to distant parts 
(de Maatschappy Van Verre), and to send in the year 1695 four 
ships under the direction of Houtman, who sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope, arrived at Bantam and touched at several 
ports of Java. ^ He made a treaty with the natives of Bantam, in 
which both parties engage to trade honestly and fairly with each 
other, and to afford mutual assistance in case of being attacked by 
an enemy. This first expedition, however, did by no means fulfil 
the hopes and expectations of the Company, yet the failure thereof 
did not discourage them from further pursuits. 

In 1595 Admiral Wybrand and vice Admiral Heemskerfc, were 
sent to the Moluccas with four ships. The former came with tw'o 
ships to Amboina and made an agreement vrith the Orang Kayas 
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or cliieftaios to pay them 35 Spanish dollars for each bharof cIoYGi 
of 550 Dutch lbs* 

The vice Admiral Heemskerk went with the other two ships to 
BandUj and made an agreement with the Orang Kayas of Banda 
and Ortatan, by which a free trade and leave to build a warehouse 
w’ere granted to the Dutch, in consideration of the payment of a 
toil of 4 bhars of mace ; with the Orang Kayas of Neira he made 
a similar contract and obtained the same privileges for 60 lbs of 
mace* By the said contract the prices of mace, nutmegs and 
cloves were also fixed. 

The first cloves were delivered to the Dutch in barter for 600 
small medicine bottles for a bhar of 620 lbs. The price was after- 
wards fixed at 54 Spanish dollars per bhar, 

A treaty, made in the year 1600, by Admiral S* van der Hagen 
with the Amboiriese, stipulated, that they will assist each other 
in expelling the Portuguese. The Dutch were to build a castle 
at Kitoo, on condition that the cloves should be delivered to them 
exclusively. 

Owing to the faithless conduct of the natives of Acheen regard- 
ing a pepper contract entered into with iLdmiral van Caerden, the 
ratification of the same was refused by Admiral Ylaming, yet after 
a long discussion it was agreed upon between the latter and the 
Rajah, that the pepper should be delivered at the rate of eight 
taels per bhar, and that the Rajah was to receive the Spanish 
dollars at 5 mace each, the pepper to be paid for on delivery j that 
is to say, 1,800 bhars to be delivered within four months, a duty 
of 5 per cent on exportation to be paid by the Dutch and no other 
nation to be allowed to purchase any pepper, until their cargoes 
were completed. 

By Admiral van Neck a contract was made in the end of 1601 
with the natives of Fatani (situated on the East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula) by which the Dutch obtained leave to build a house 
there* The price of the pepper was fixed at 30 Spanish dollars 
per bhar of 380 lbs Dutch and a duty of 3 per cent 

Admiral Wolfert Herraansz made a contract with the Banda- 
nese in 1602, securing mutually a free exercise of religion and 
promising assistance against foreign enemies* In the event of 
intestine wars the Dutch were only to offer their medialion> 
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deserters to be restored by both parties. Religious principles to 
be unrestrained and a voluntary change of faith permitted. The 
•spice trade to be exclusively granted to the Dutch« 

A similar contract was also at the same time made with the 
13rang Kayas of Pulo Way. 

In 1602| all the merchants who had hitherto traded to the 
East Indies, either separately or jointly, established under the sane* 
tion of the States General, a United Netherlands East Indies 
Company. A Charter was granted them for the space of 21 years, 
and their first capital amounted to 0 millions and 600,000 Butch 
florins. That was but a small beginning, yet the success that 
attended the labours of those who had the direction of affairs was 
Wonderful and astonished all Europe. 

The new general United East Indies Company sent their fifst 
fleet, consisting of 14 ships and a sloop, under the command of 
Admiral Warwyk to India. 

A contract was made in 1605 between the Captain and Orang 
Kayas of Hitoo and Admiral van der Hagen, by which the former 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Dutch and promise, in reward 
for the protection granted them against the Portuguese, not to 
dispose of any cloves to other nations, to assist them in their wars, 
und further to ^^-ender such services as might be required by the 
Butch government. 

A convention, dated 1st J'uly, WOo^ was entered into between 
Admiral van der Flagen and the native chiefs in the Banda 
Islands, which is similar to the contract made with Admiral 
Hermansz in 1602, stipulating, however, expressly that the Banda* 
nese shall he at liberty to trade with other nations in such articles 
as are not imported by the Butch. 

On the 17th May, 1606, an agreement was made off Malacca 
between the Rajah of Johor and Pahan, and Admiral C. Matelief 
Junior, by which the latter engages his nation to assist His High- 
ness in conquering Malacca, then in possession of the Portuguese, in 
consideration of which the town was to be ceded to the Butch with 
as much ground as might be required to raise a fortification, the 
femainder ofthe territory to become the property of the Rajah, yet 
that the former shall be at liberty to cut as much fire- wood as they 
sball stand in ne^d of. No tolls to be paid and no person allowed 
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to trade witliouf a permit from the Butch governor. The ordnance 
to be delivered to the Rajah, with one of the suburbs called 
Campong Kiing, which he shall possess and fortify with the advice 
of the former- The rest of the captured property to be equally 
divided between His Highness and the Butch, and all goods 
imported by foreigners, to be landed in the Rajali^s dominions- 
An offensive and defensive alliance is concluded against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and no separate treaty shall be made 
by either party with those nations, but with regard to other powers 
the Dutch shall only act defensively in behalf of His Highness- 
All offenders against public worship and all unwilling debtors are 
to be summoned before the tribunals of their own nation, the first 
to be punished and the second to make good their engagements, 
deserters to be mutually given up. 

A second agreement was entered into between Admiral Matelief 
Junior, and the Rajah of Johor, on the 23rd September, 1606, by 
which the Dutch are allowed to choose another eligible place in 
His Highness" dominions, as the projected attack on Malacca had 
not yet been made. The agreement of 1st May in the meanwhile 
is confirmed, although several articles of it must remain without 
faking effect. 

Contract concluded at Malayo on the 26th June, 1607, between 
Admiral C. Matelief, Junior, and the Sultan of Ternate, stipula- 
ting 

1. The manner in which the place is to he best defended against 
the expected attack by an armada fitting out at Manila. 

2. That the Sultan of Ternate is to furnish the requisite num** 
her of cora-coras, to acknowledge the Dutch nation as the protec- 
tor and supreme authority of Ternate. 

3. That the expences of the war shall be borne by the Rajah 
and his subjects, as soon as they are able to do so, and the garrison 
left at Ternate to be paid from the imposts and duties. 

4. That the clove trade shall be exclusively left to the Com- 
pany that in case any disputes arise the same shall be 

decided by the nation of the party aggrieved. 

5. That the free exercise of religion’be allowed. 

6. That deserters shall be given up, and, finally— 

7. Tliat no separate peace shall made cither with the Spaniardii 
or Tidorese* 
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Treaty between the Diitcli Company and the Rajah of Baotanii 
concluded in February 1609, in the town of that name, by which 
the States General promise to assist His Highness against foreign 
invasions, particularly of the Spaniards and Portuguese, that is to 
say, that the Resident at Bantam will assist His Highness when 
attacked in his own country, but not in foreign territory. His 
Highness, on the other hand, promises to the Dutch a good and 
strong house, free trade and security for their persons and property, 
without paying any duties or taxes. All other European naiions 
are excluded from either trading or residing at Bantam. 

A contract was made on the 26ih April, 1609, by Governor 
Houtrjian at Amboyna with the Orang Kayas of Roomakay, the 
latter ackuowledging to have been freed from the Portuguese 
yoke by the Dutch, they swear fidelity to the States General of 
Holland, and promise to render them the same obedience and 
service as subjects owe to their sovereign, to supply government 
with as much sago as they shall demand and before this is done not 
sell any to others. They shall once a year wait on the governor, 
make him some presents, and sell their provisions, sago, rice &c 
in the Castle. The Dutch government on their part promise to 
assist the Orang Kayas and people of Roomakay whenever re- 
quired. 

Admiral Francis Wetters confirmed, in July 1609, the contract 
entered into between Admiral Mateiief and the Rajah of Ternate 
without any material alterations. 

The contract between Admiral van der Hagen and the Chief- 
tains of Hitoo in 1605, was renewed by the former in August 1609. 

In the same month and year, an agreement was also made be- 
tween the Honorable Company and the Orang Kayas of the 
Islands of Banda, by which the latter consent to be subordinate to 
the government of Fort Nassau and to resign to the Dutch the 
monopoly in spices, the natives being allowed to barter spices for 
various necessaries of life, but these spices to be disposed of 
ultimately to the Company, wherefore all vessels shall anchor with- 
in reach of the Castle guns. The island on which the castle is built 
to belong to the Company, who shall protect the inhabitants and 
allow them a free trade in all articles, save and except spices &c, 

A contract was made at the same time between Admiral S, H. 
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Hoen and the Orang Kayas of Hitoo, stipulating tlie free exercise 
of religion^ that each nation should be subordinate to its own 
chiefs and no forts to be built by the Dutch in time of peace, 
out the conlsent of the natives. All the cloves to be sold exclu- 
sively to tbe Dutch at such a price as shall be fixed by the Eajah 
of Ternate. 

In the same year, a treaty was concluded in the name of the 
States General with the Rajah of Sambas, on the Island of Borneo, 
containing a promise on the part of the former to protect His 
Highness against his enemies at home bat not in foreign parts, 
while, on the other hand. His Highness engages to allow the 
Dutch a free trade and a good house for their residence, without 
charging them any duties or to render them subject to any restric- 
tions regarding tbe diamond trade, and further to interdict other 
nations from trading in his dominions. 

Another treaty was entered into between Admiral S. H. Hoen 
and ibe Rajah of Bachian, on the one part, and the Rajah of Ter- 
nate on the other part, by which they mutually promise to assist 
each other against their enemies respectively. The Rajah of 
Bachian to restore the lands conquered by him from Ternate and 
each party to be allowed the free exercise of tfieir religion. The 
Dutch engage, moreover, to build a fort in the Rajah’s dominions, 
who is bound to furnish good houses and sell to the former all the 
cloves produced at Bachian which they will be allowed to export 
on paying tbe same duties as His Highness’s natural subjects. 

On the 26th March, 1611, a contract was made with the 
Sengadjees of Sebonge, Touch wane and Salo, the said Sengadjees 
promising to be faithful to the Dutch and Ternatese and to assist 
them against their enemies. They engage further to abstain from 
all communication with the Spaniards, and for the purpose of 
preventing any attempt on their part to establish an influence in 
the country, the Dutch shall be at liberty to build a fort. Both 
parties to have the free exercise of religion &c. 

A convention was made with the King of Jaccatra in 1612, in 
virtue of which the Dutch obtained a free trade and a place was 
allowed them for a residence: amongother stipulations are, — mutual 
assistance in ail wars on Jaccatra; duty to be paid on ail mer- 
chandize, except such as are imported on Dutch vessels and on 
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CWoese jiiBliS, The Rajah to permit thG_ cuttiiig^ of'firewooclj to 
assist in collecting bad debts, and not to permit the Spaniards and 
Portuguese to trade in his dominions. 

By a contract with the Rajah of Bouton, on the 5th January, 
1613, His Highness had a promise from the Butch of having some, 
troops for his protection, and of their intercession with the Rajah 
of Macassar to obtain a cessation of hostilities between that Prince 
and the Rajah of Bouton, religious principles to be respected, rebels 
punished by the competent authorities, a copper coin to be intro- 
duced, an offensive and defensive alliance to exist between the 
Rajah and the Butch, the former promising to assist the latter in 
an expedition against Solor, and to grant them a free and exclusive 
trade in his dominions, rice shall be cultivated at Bouton, and the 
Butch have liberty to cohabit with the women of the country, in 
order to cement the new formed friendship. The Rajah is to 
communicate this contract to the people of Banda and cause the 
same to be observed by them. 

The Governor General Pieter Both concluded also a contract 
on the 6th of January following, with the Sengadjees and chief- 
tains of the Island Machian, of which the principal points were- 
free exercise of religion by both parties, arms and ammunition to 
be supplied by the Butch at the same rate as to the Ternatese,. 
the price of the cloves to be fixed for ever at 50 Spanish Bollars 
per bhar, all other nations to be excluded from the spice trade, 
and the contract with the Rajah of Ternate to be made applicable 
here &c. 

A contract with the Rajah of Ternate, dated 4th March, 1613, 
stipulates that slaves of either, absconding with an intention to 
change their religion, shall be given up. Slaves that are made 
captives may be retained, on payment of their value being made 
to their former legal owner. Christian prisoners of war shall be 
exchanged for slaves, and Ternatese subjects in the like manner. 
Dutch soldiers that happen to be released from captivity by sub- 
ject of Ternate shall be delivered over without fee or reward. 

At the accession of Governor General Gerrit Reynst, an addi« 
tional contract was made with the -King of Jaccatra, fixing the 
on duties arrack and the other articles at 800 Spanish dollars per 
tmnum, and on spices and' sandal-wood at 6 per cent. 
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Contract concluded on tlie IStb Marchi 1616^ lietwceE tlie 
Eajah of Amaeooban^ (situated in the souther® dif ision of Timor) 
and the Butch East India Company, according to which a pile of 
sandal-wood, measuring 5 fathom in breadth and one fallmiii ahd 
a half In height, shall be deliveiTd by the Rajah, for which he is 
to receive in payment siry pinang, robe robe, and other small 
articles, some presents of cloths were also to be made, to the Eajah 
and his chieftains in consideration of a® exclusive trade granted 
to them- . 

Ob the 3rd May in the same year, an agreement was made with' 
the Orang Kayas of the Banda Islands, containing the cesrfon of 
these islands and of Pulo Way to the Dutch, resigning to tlaia the 
exclusive trade in Spices, and promising to prevent ships of any 
other nation from anchoring near the Banda Islands, except vessels 
from Bantam, Jaccatra, and Japara, — these and the vessels ha^ 
longing to Banda to be subject to visitation by the Butch autho-^ 
rities. 

The Butch are authorized to fetch wafer and stone from 
Comber free from payment, the price of mace fixed at 1(K) Spanish 
dollars and of nutmegs at 10 Spanish dollars per Portuguese bhanf 

By an agreement with the King of Jaccatra on the 8th October, 
1616, a piece of ground on the banks of the river at Jacesatra is 
granted to the Dutch, for the purpose of laying out a garden, on 
certain conditions expressed at large in the said agreements 

The Governor General L. Eeaal entered into a contract with the 
Orang Kayas of Banda, on the 30th April, 1617, confirming for^ 
mer confraots and stipulating that the differences that had occurred 
shall be buried in oblivion, that no commanicatlon shall bt held 
with Pulo Run, as long as they are at war with the Dutoh, that 
no tmde shall he carried on farther than Palo Way and that even 
at that place no inhabitant of Banda shall land without a wrHten 
permit from the Governor. The inhabitants of Banda do more* 
over engage not to navigate without passes and to look upon all 
Dutch subjects, of what nation they may be, as natural bom 
Dutchmen. 

• Tiili' IsnU was. asirpeil by the Portuguese until 1740, wlien tlie natiw tltrew 
off the yoke. ■ 

t This important contract hm not been found In tlie ardiives, cither in the natifo 
or But^hlanguagesi hut k mentioned in the E^Maa* 
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All agreement of 25th July, 1618, stipulates that tbe Bandanese 
of Salamine shall dehVer their mace and nutmegs exclusively to 
the Company on pain of confiscation. The fishermen shall not 
export cocoanuts from Neira, and no Bandanese travel by land or 
sea without a white flag as a sign of peace. All mace of a bad 
quality to be burned, and all vessels belonging to Banda to exhi- 
bii their passes to the Dutch vessels who may require to see them. 

Contract with Chelly Bartany and the Chieftains of Solor, dated 
7th September, 1618, containing a mutual promise of assistance, to 
advise the Rajahs of Goa and Maccassar of this contract, no 
person to be admitted at Solor without a pass from the King of 
Ternate, the coin to be reduced to a fixed standard and provisions 
to be sold at stipulated prices. The chiefs of Solor shall not inter- 
fere in differences which may arise between the Dutch and other 
nations. 

Agreement with the King of Jaccatra on the 9th January, 1619, 
stipulating the fort is to remain in its present state until the arrival 
of the Governor General. The English to build their factory, 
and the natives their houses, at a certain distance from the fort, in 
consideration of which indulgence, the Dutch are to pay to the 
King the sum of 6,000 Spanish dollars, one half in cash and the 
other half in cloth. 

On the 1st February following, an agreement w^as made between 
the King of Jaccatra and the commanding officer of the English on 
the one part, and the Commandant of the Dutch Fort at Jaccatra 
on the other part, the latter promising to give up the fort to the 
English and the treasure and merchandize to the King, and on the 
9th of the same month, the King of Bantam having deposed the 
King of Jaccatra, it was agreed that the Dutch should be removed 
to Bantam and the fort given up to him, which however did not 
take place, the Governor General Koen arriving in May, and 
chasing the Javanese out of Jaccatra. 

A Treaty was concluded on the 7th January, 1621, with the 
Rajah of Ternate, the principal chieftains and allies on that island, 
together with the chiefs of Loohoo, Cambello Lyssidy, Bonoa and 
Xul!a,by which fidelity and allegiance were promised to the Dutch 
and sworn to upon the Mousaph. 

An agreement was made on the 16th February, 1622, with the 
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Chiefs and Orang Kayas of the Island Manipa, stipulating on the 
part of the latter fidelity, obedience and assistance to the Dutch, 
and on the part of the first named protection, and that the clones 
shall be paid at the same rate as those received from Loohoo, 
Hitoo and Cambello. 

Contract with Lato Coly from Lyssedy on the 14th January, 
1623, the conditions of which were as follows, viz. Protection 
by the Dutch, free exercise of religion, to be faithful and 
afford to the Comi)any assistance by sea and by land, when 
required, not to enter into alliance, treaty or connection with 
others without the knowledge of the Governor at Amboyna, all 
the cloves to be exclusively delivered to the Dutch. 

The Rajah of Ternate, the Captain Laat, and other chieftains, 
made an agreement with the Dutch Governor on the 12th Novem- 
ber, 1624, '’stipulating that the ship “Faith” should be well fitted 
out’ and given to the Rajah, for the purpose of making an attack 
on Coulono', the booty to be made there to be equally divided 
between the Governor and Rajah, the latter to reimburse one 
half of the expences incurred for provisions, nothing to be done 
in that warfare without the concurrence of the Dutch Commis- 
sioners, who will be appointed for that purpose. 

By the Governor in Council at Amboyna, a contract was made 
on the 28th December, 1629, with the Orang Kayas of Ceram, 
wherein the latter bind themselves to the following conditions, 
viz.:— The Dutch are at liberty to visit all sea-ports, the Orang 
Kayas shall not enter into alliances with the Spaniards, the 
inhabitants of Tidor, Macassar, Banda, the English, French, 
Danes, or any other nation, not to trade to any other places but 
Amboyna without passports, to permit the people of Key Arow 
and other Dutch subjects to visit their sea-coasts, to return deserters 
and slaves, on being paid for each person Spanish dollars 20, 
robberies and hostilities to cease, and public services to be per- 
formed when required by the Governmenfc of Amboyna. 

On the 15th June, 1625, a contract was made with the Rajah 
of Batchian,* stipulating that all foreign sago traders shall pay a 


• TTie Island of Batchian is one of the Molucca Islands. It is a lar.,e but deso- 
I.to and but thinly peopled. The principal article of produre is sago. In 

wmr uSi it also produ^ a large quantity of cloves, but the laziness of the 
inhaWtai U Md a despotic government caused this cultivation to be neglected, and 
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d«ty of 10 per cent^ to be dfltJdled between the Kajeh and ibe 
D'utchg the same to be observed with respect to foreign imports 
of other articles of merchandize. 

Treaty of peace^ dated 3th jaly> 1626, with the Kimekha 
Leleatta, Governor of the Rajah of Ternate, over the places of 
iiiciela, Loohoo, Cambello^ &c, stipulating that hostilities shai^ 
cease, a free trade subsist^ no cloves be sold to other nations but 
the Hutch, &c, &:c. 

Another treaty was made With the same nalions, on the 20th 
October, 1628, in which the price of the cloves is fixed at 60 
Spanish dollars per hhar, and is for the rest a repetition of the 
former contracts 

A treaty with the Rajah of Ternafe, dated I4th August, 1629,, 
stipulates that the cloves shall be delivered to the Dutch Com-- 
pany, at the rate of 50 Spanish dollars per bhar of 625 lbs, Dutch 
weight The clove plantations and trees to be well tafeen care of ^ 
the Dutch Government to furnish the Rajah with Spanish dol- 
lars, as far m be may require, for which value shall be given. 

Articles, dated I8tb December, 1629, submitted by the Pan-* 
geran of Jambi* to the Dutch and English Companies, the 
punctual observation of which is the only condition on which he 
will allow them to continue trading in his country. These articles 
are — to relinquish all former debts or claims, to submit to his 
authority in the same manner as his own natural subjects, to leave 
their ships a little way down the river, and not to moor them off 
the factories, to pay 6 Spanish dolIai*s for every pieul of pepper, 
in failure of which the trade in that article will he thrown open 
to other nations, not to molest these foreign traders on pain of 
being punished by the Pangeran by way of retaliation. 

Contract on September, 1630, with the Orang Kayas of Hiloo 
and Mamala, stipulating that they shall live in peace and amity 

It was TsUimately abolished. Sobfect to Batchlan are the Islands of Oobi OobI, 
l«gtoo, and many amaB islands within the limits of three Dutch miles. 

® A Malay ttate m the South East of Sumatra. The Pangeran, who is general- 
ly called King, Is independent of the king of Achin. Iambi carries on a great 
commerce, chiefiy in pepper and gold dust, which is ^rtered with the English, 
Dutch and other nations resident in lHdia.-*-Jf(cO wifi?— Iambi isnow under the 
Dutch protection. The port of Moara Kompdit » open to general trade, but 
only resorted to by native craft. From its vidnity to Singapore, the greater part 
of the produce of Iambi naturally finds its way to that port.— .Bd. (1856.) 
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witli tile Dutclii assist with vessels and people when required and 
to deliver cleao^ drj^ cloves exclusively to the Dutch. 

Agreement with the Orang Kayas of Tobo, dated 30th November^ 
lOSlj stipulating that two children of the principal chiefs shall be 
sent to the Fort at Amboyna and receive an education tlicrej to 
restore runaway slaves, for each person being paid to him who 
brings them back 15 Spanish dollars, but if the owmers come to 
Tobo and claim them there 10 Spanish dollars only, it shall be per- 
mitted them to navigate and to trade to Banda and Amboyna &c. 

Contract with the Orang Kayas and people of Hittoo on the 28tli 
May, 1634, by which the former swear fidelity to the Dutch and 
promise to build vessels for the service of tlie Company when re- 
quired, to hold no communication with the enemies of the Dutch 
Government, to sell their cloves to the Company, to destroy all the 
fortifications in the land of Hittoo which the Governor of Amboy- 
na shall consider superfluous, and to erect others where he may 
deem it necessary. 

Agreement with Rajah of Macassar, dated 26th June, 1637, sti- 
pulating that a bouse will be given to the Dutch as long as their 
vessels remain in the harbour, that they shall commit no act of hos- 
tility against the Rajah’s people, that all questions arising between 
them and the English or other nations will be decided on by the 
Rajah and his Council and the Dutch Resident ; that the fort of 
Macassar shall be considered as neutral j but that if the Dutch 
there are attacked by enemies they shall be at liberty to retaliate. 

On 20th August, 1642, all former contracts were renewed with 
the Rajah of Ternate, and it was farther stipulated that the Rajah 
shall take away from Amboyna all the natives of Ternate, men, 
women, children and slaves, with their property, and not permit 
any of them to return without permission from the Governor 
General, that no foreign traders, either Europeans or Indians, shall 
have access to the Rajah’s dominidus, unless they can produce a 
passport from Batavia, and even then only to the four following 
places,-— viz to Fort Victoria in Amboina, to the Redoubt in Hittoo 
and to Loohoo and Cambello, on condition not to export any 
cloves, and on pain of capital punishment and confiscation of their 
property 5 that in order to guard the better against smuggling, the 
Butch shall be at liberty to erect fortifications in the Rajah’s 
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dominions where they may think proper, that the cloves shall bo 
delivered exclusively to the Dutch, at the rate of 60 Spanish dollars 
per bhar of 550 lbs Dutch weight, clear and dry, in consideration 
of which the Rujah of Ternate is to receive annually the sum of 
Spanish dollars 4,000, payable in specie or ih such articles as he 
may require from Batavia or Aiiiboinai 

A treaty was made with the Pangeran Depatly Amumat at Jambl 
on the 6th July, 1643, stipulating that permission be given to all 
native vessols to trade at Jambi without molestation from the 
Dutch, that all vessels from Jambi bound to the Eastward and to 
the Mataram shall touch at Batavia and take out apass, on penalty 
of confiscation, that those bound to other places mentioned in the 
Treaty will obtain the permission of the Resident, and those trad- 
ing to the tin countries shall touch at Malacca ; that four Shaban- 
dars, appointed by the Pangeran, will superintend the shipments of 
pepper, and the Pangeran is to draw 80, the Shabandars 25 and 
the oppassere or custom house servants 10 Spanish dollars, for 
every 100 piculs shipped off, on condition that the Dutch and 
Eno-lish nations alone be allowed to trade at Jambi, that the 
Dutch shall be at liberty to enclose their factory with a wooden 
paggar or fence of a stipulated thickness, and proceeding up the 
country they shall receive passes and an escort from the Pangeran 
for their protection. 

On the 2nd February, 1646, a contract was made with the 
Captain Laut and the Orang Kayas of Timor Laut, setting forth : 
that the Dutch will be at liberty to build a factory to be protected 
by the natives, that no vagabonds from Macassar or Banda will 
be allowed to reside in the island, that certain goods shall be sold 
to the Company exclusively, that the free exercise of religion be 
allowed, prisoners of war restored without ransom &c. 

Contract with the chief OiTing BLayas of the six spice negries 
on the Island Damme, dated 28th May, 1646, granting to the 
Dutch permission to build houses, factories, redoubts, castles <&o 
whenever they shall deem it requisite for the protection of their 
vessels and merchandize, without paying for the ground; all the 
nutmegs, mace, tortoise-shell, sarongs, slaves or what else may be 
the produce of this and the islands dependant on the same, shall be 
sold exclusively to the Dutch, and no other nations be permitted 
to trade there &c. 
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■ Contract: in 1649 with SaiiFo&dien, Rajah of Tido-rej by which 
lie promises to destroy all clove trees on that island, and not per- 
mit that any shall again be planted there or on the depentlant 
islands* An annual investigation shall be made whether any of 
those trees are still remaining and persons found guilty of culti- 
vating spice trees, shall be punished. The Tidorese shall not keep 
up any intercourse with foreign states or nations, nor trade to any 
other parts but the Moluccas, without the consent of the Dutch 
Governor. 

The Dutch promise to lei the Tidorese enjoy the free exercise 
of their religion, to pay them annually 30(X) reals of 48 stivei's 
each, and to protect them against their enemies. 

Contract of the 6th August, 1650, with the chiefs of Rarakit, 
stipulating that they shall be subject to the Dutch, live in peace 
with the allies of the same, not to admit foreigners into their 
country on any pretext whatever, not to trade to the westward of 
Amboina without special licence from government, but to Banda, 
Uliassar, Nossalaut and along the coast ot Ceram a free trade is 
allowed them, to restore to the Company and to the Rajah of 
Ternate all the slaves belonging to them, never to rebuild the fort 
upon the hill, but to erect some other kind of fortification at the 
place of their abode for their defence, to deliver three of the sons of 
the principal persons among them, as hostages, who shall not be 
molested for the sake of their religion. 

Agreement under 30th November, 1650, with the OrangKayas 
of Goram, setting forth that they acknowledge the Dutch govern- 
ment as their sovereign, promise to be faithful to the same, not to 
enter into contracts with other nations and especially not with 
Europeans &c. 

Contract with the chiefs of Hittoo, dated 29th April, 1651, 
stipulating that they shall be faithful to the Dutch Company, to 
keep no secret correspondence with the enemies of the same, but 
to assist them by sea and land when required. 

Agreement with the Rajah of Ternate, under Slst January, 1652, 
stipulating that the Rajah shall cause the Kimelaha, who was his 
Governor at Amboyna, and his adherents, to be punished for the 
unheard of cruelties they committed at that place, that no clove 
trees , at Amhoyna shall be planted again where they have been^ 
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destroyed^, to deliver over to the Dutch government such host- 
^es as shall he required and pointed out, the Company to be 
at liberty to build and destroy forts whenever they deem fit for 
their interest, the Company shall pay to the Eaj ah the sum of 
6000 reals per annum, as a compensation for the loss arising to 
His Highness from the interdiction in regard to foreign traders 
and a further sum of 200 reals annually in lieu of a duty of 10 per 
cent on the cloves that are gi-owing there at Ternate j all clove, 
nutmeg and other spice trees found in districts where the inhabi- 
tants are still in a state of rebellion, shall bo rooted out, but where 
the inhabitants remain faithful to their allegiance, no trees shall be 
injurfid but with the consent of the owners, with whom the Com- 
pany can enter into agreements j after the total extirpation of ihp 
said spice trees, the Company promises to pay the Rajah, in lieu of 
the sum of reals 6000 above mentioned, the amount of reals 12,006 
per annum, exclusive of 500 reals to His Highnesses brother Quay 
Cielale Matte as long as he may be deserving of that favor by his 
conduct towards the Company and the Rajah, moreover there shall 
be divided among the chiefs who remained faithful to the Rajah, the 
sum of reals 1500 annually, as long as they behave loyally, no con- 
tracts shall be made with other nations without the approbation of 
the other party &c &c. 

Agreement between the Regents of the Islands Xulla Bissio 
and Xulla Mongally, the Dutch Company and the Rajah of 
Ternate, dated 1652, setting forth that the first named promise to 
be faithful to the Rajah and to obey bis orders, unless they should 
be in opposition to the interest of the Dutch Company, to treat as 
enemies and rebels all those who shall oppose the authority of the 
Rajah and the Dutch in the Moluccas and Amboyna, referring 
particularly to the Captain Laut, Googoogoos and Hakeems in 
the Moluccas, and the rebels in the interior of Amboyna and of the 
Islands of Booro, Amblau, Manippa, Kelang and Bonoa and those 
between Permatti and Gilolo, as far as the Island Ceram &c. 

By an agreement with Sultan Ali, Rajah of Bachian, dated 7th 
ITovember, 1656, it was stipulated that the Company is at liberty 
to destroy all the clove trees in the Rajahs’s dominions, for 
which they shall pay to the owners of the said trees a gratification 
of 4(X) reals of 52 stivem each foronee, and to Hk Highness 100 
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reals anniially in consideration that the destroying of these trees 
will cause a dimination in his revenues* 

The Chiefs of Macquian made an agreement with the Dutch on 
the 26th June, 1655, stipulating, that they shall destroy all the 
dove trees on their island and not plant any again, for which a 
compensation will be made of reals 5000 annually, to he distribu- 
ted among the inhabitants in proportion to the number of trees 
each of them shall have rooted out, on condition, however, that only 
one half of that sum will he paid until all the dIsaffiBCted subjects 
shall have returned to their duty. 

Treaty dated 21st December, 1655, with the Rajah of Goa, 
stipulating that all hostilities shall cease and he recall the force he 
sent to Amboyna ; natives of Amboyna wishing to settle at Macas- 
sar shall not be prevented to do so, having the same religion as 
other inhabitants of that country, no depredations to be committed 
at Amboyna by the subjects of the Rajah, the Rajah shall be at 
liberty to collect his outstanding demands at Amboyna, yet with- 
out force or violence, all prisoners shall be exchanged except 
those who may have embraced another religion, wars with other 
powers shall not affect the peace between the Rajah and the 
Dutch, &c. 

Aw>ther treaty with the same Rajah was made on the 12th 
January, 1656, similar to the foregoing, with the exception that 
in this latter the Rajah is allowed to withdraw his subjects from 
Amboyna, that the Company shall not interfere in the Rajah^s 
quarrels with any nations to the leewai^, that his subjects shall 
not trade to Amboyna, Banda and Ternate* 

Treaty of peace and amity with the Rajahs of the islands 
Timor, Amanassie, Sonnerbayan and Corromeno Ammaker, dated 
2nd July, 1656, stipulating, that all hostilities and misundemtand- 
ings shall cease forthwith, that they shall be faithful to the 
Dutch, and pay such taxes as the Governor-General shall impose 
upon them, not admit foreigners into their countries, nor to trade 
with them in gold, silver, bme, copper, wax, tortoise shell, 
slaves, &c, that the Company shall be at liberty to build for- 
tiications in any parts of their islands, and the Rajahs afford them 
all assistance in their power* ' 
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Treaty with the chieftains of Ceram Laut^ Kiffiegh^ Killemorry^ 
Goram and Rarakit^ concluded on the 18th November^ 1656^ 
the said chieftains promising to be faithful to the Dutchj to 
acknowledge their supremacy by right of conquest^ not obey in 
future the commands of the chiefs of. Macassar, Bouton or from 
any other but the Butch, not enter into alliance or contracts with 
Europeans or Indians, not to navigate without passes from Am- 
boyna, yet a free trade to this 'place and to Banda is allowed 
them ; to make restoration of all property taken from inhabitants 
at Banda or Nossalaut, either in sago or slaves. 

Treaty dated 2nd November, 1658, with the Orang Kay as of 
Booro, setting forth that they shall be pardoned for their mis- 
demeanors and hostilities against the Butch and their lawful 
sovereign, the Rajah of Ternate, that they shall be true to the 
Rajah and his successors, and faithful allies to the Dutch Com- 
pany* That no natives of Macassar, Malays, or other foreigners, 
shall be admitted into the country, that all clove trees shall 
be rooted out and none again planted, that the navigation to 
Amboyna shall be free, and. passes given by the Governor of 
Amboy na* Slaves and deserter to be restored on paying for 
each a gratuity of 10 rdrs., four hostages with tlieir wives and 
children shall continually reside in the fort, and be exchanged 
every six months, &q. 

A contract was made by the Governor of Banda with the 
Orang Kayas of Arro and the adjacent islands, dated 5th 
November, 1658, stipulating that all former contracts shall remain 
in force, that they shall build forts, houses, &c, at any place in 
their country where the Batch require it, without remuneration 
or payment, interdict foreigners who are not provided with a 
permit from the Butch to trade to their islands, and much more 
to settle there ; they shall have liberty to visit Banda for the sake 
of trade or other purposes, and having repeatedly expressed their 
wish to be instructed in the Christian religion, a Schoolmaster 
will be sent them for that purpose, whom they are to respect and 
to treat with kindness and attention, &c. 

On the 19th August, 1660, a treaty was made with the Rajah 
of Macassar, stipulating that the Rajah shall relinquish all 
pretensions to Bouton and the land and places subordinate to 
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t!ie samoj as well as ail othei*s being subjects to the Bajab of 
Ternate, he shall not meddle with the affairs of AiEbojna/ 
but lea?e the same to the Company, and the Eajah as lawful 
sovereign of the samej the Government of Macassar shall not 
permit the subjects of the Company or of the Eajahs of Temate^ 
Timor and Bachian to trade to Macassar, without producing a 
pass from the Company, no spices shall be sold there but by the 
Company alone, the subjects of Macassar shall not extend their 
trade to Solo, Timor, or other places in that vicinity, further than 
it is at present, nor shall they assist the enemies of the Company 
in the above-named parts, either with men, arms, ammunition 
vessels, provisions, or any thing else ; the Portuguese having been 
the cause and instigators of all differences and disputes which 
have subsisted for many years between the Government of Ma- 
cassar and the Honorable Dutch Government, the Rajah shall 
expel that nation and their adherents and abettors from his 
dominions ; the Rajah shall oblige the Portuguese to reimburse 
the Company for all they have successively received from the 
same, at His Highness's request, from the captured ships J ean 
Baptiste" and Nazareth," in 1652 , and a sum of Spanish dollars 
8,000 for the loss sustained by the desertion of the assistant 
Adrichem, who was conducted to Solo by the Portuguese, to give 
up the said Adrichem and others who deserted with him, all other 
deserters shall be restored, except those who have embraced tbe 
Mahometan religion 5 the Company shall in future have a Resident 
in Macassar, and carry on a free trade, not only there but in all 
other dominions belonging to the Sultan without paying higher 
duties or taxes than during the lifetime of His Highness's father; 
the murderers of P. Giliesen shall be punished by the Rajah, all 
misdemeanours committed by Company's servants or subjects 
shall be punished by tbe Company’s chief and all disputes between 
the Dutch and the Rajah's subjects to be decided by mutual arbi- 
trators ; as soon as the Portuguese shall have left Macassar and 
other conditions of the treaty are duly fulfilled, the Company will 

^ llie Islands of Xuila, Boero, Amblau, Manipa, Quilang, Boiioa, the Coast of 
Manoola, KiUoo, Laytimore, Honimoee, Noessalaut andCreat Ceram, Ceram 
laat, Goram aud the adjoiniDg Islands. 
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withdraw its troops from the Panecoca, and deliver up the same to 
His Highness &c &:c. 

Supplementary treaty with the Bajah of Macassar^ dated 2nd 
December^ 1660, concluded at Lamboopoo Fort, setting forth: that 
the article referring to the restitution of a sura of money by the 
Portuguese on account of the captured ship Jean Baptiste/* Is 
annulled, but the Rajah relinquishes on the other hand all pecuni- 
ary claims on the Company, The Rajah promises not to interfere 
m the concerns of the Company and to refuse admission to all ves- 
sels not provided with Company’s passes 5 to pay 6000 mace of gold^ 
as a compensation for the vessel and property of Mr P, Gillesen 
when that gentleman was murdered at Bima; to rebuild at his own 
expence the Company’s Factory, with the exception that the tiles 
for the roof will be furnished by the Butch 5 a Resident and nine 
persons to remain at Macassar, the Company allows Prince Cal- 
matta to reside at Macassar, all who have adopted the Mahometan 
religion previous to the making of this treaty shall retain the same, 
all the Portuguese shall leave Macassar within the space of one 
year and never be re-admitted there or in any other of the Rajah’s 
dominions &c. 

Treaty of peace and agreement on the lOth February, 1661, with 
the Orang Kayas of Ceram Laut, Goram, Kiffingh and all the 
Negries to the Northward of Goolegoole who were engaged in the 
late war. 

The Governor pardons them and their subjects for their late 
mutinous conduct, on condition to acknowledge henceforth the 
Butch Company as their lawful superiors, the inhabitants of the 
places above named, who are now assembled at Solathay, shall 
return to their homes, where, after the Fort of that place shall be 
demolished, the trade of the Orang Kayas shall he confined to 
Amboyna and Banda, they shall break off all comraunication with 
Macassarese, Javanese, Malays, and other foreigners, and they 
shall keep them from their coast, no trade to be carried on by them 
to Amboyna or Banda without a written permit from the Sergeant 
at Goolegoole, no cloves nor nutmegs shall be exported from 
Amboyna or Banda on pain of severe punishment, their vessels 
therefore shall be searched and not visit other places but the 
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Castle Zeelanclia at Hanimoa, and the Orang Kayas having repre- 
sented that the restriction regarding their trade with strangers will 
prevent them from disposing of their Massoy, the Governor pro- 
mises to recommend to the Supreme Government at Batavia to 
purchase that article from them at the established price ; all runaway 
slaves shall be restored^ the Orang Kayas shall furnish 20,000 ataps 
for the Fort at Goolegoole, which shall be kept in repair at their 
cost, they should assist the subjects of Amhoyna in the recovery 
of their outstanding debts at Goram and other places and will in 
like manner, on application, be assisted in settling their accounts 
with subjects of the Company, the Orang Kayas promise further 
10 make restitution of money or effects lost on the occasion of the 
murder of Simons, an inhabitant of Banda* 

Treaty with the Pangeran Depatly of Palembang, concluded 
on the 27th September, 1662, whereby is stipulated that a recipro- 
cal friendship shall subsist between the said Pangeran Depatty 
and the Dutch and that what is past shall be buried in oblivion 5 
the Company is at liberty to built a factory and w^arehouses at 
Palembang, for which purpe se the Pangeran will point out an eli- 
gible spot near which no natives shall reside within the space of 50 
fkthoms, the Pangeran shall protect the Company’s servants and 
property, the Company’s trade at Palembang shall be unmolested, 
the whole of the pepper shall be delivered to the Dutch exclusive- 
ly at the rate of 4 reals when paid in specie and 4J reals if bartered 
for merchandize, per picul of 100 catties or 125 lbs Dutch, and there 
will always be sufiicient funds and merchandize at Palembang 
to pay any quantity of pepper that may be received and no duties 
whatever shall be charged &c. 

Contract of 29th December, 1663, with the Orang Kaja of 
Romatiga, Mattlieus Mendes, stipulating that the natives shall 
assist the Dutch with their cora-coras in cases of emergency only, 
and that the same be considered with respect to stone cutting 
and the limekilns, that the Orang Kayas shall provide prows and 
people for the Dutch who are going from the Coast of Kittoo 
to the castle and from thence back to the three houses, the inhabi- 
tants of which shall be divided in three classes and he who has 
the week shall not absent himself but be always ready to perform 
the ■.Company's , work &€.■ , , 
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Ofl the 6tli Bfarcb, 1664, a contract was made witli the Orang 
Kayas of the Island of Serouwa, setting forth that they (Orang 
Kayas) acknowledge the Dutch Company as their sovereign and 
promise that they will not give access in their island to any other 
nation but the Dutch, nor dispose of their spices to any others but 
to the Company, the nutmeg trees growing on their island shall be 
cut down on a certain payment being made to them for each tree* 
In consideration of the above the Company promises to protect 
them and to treat them with lenity. 

Contracts of the same tenor were made with the Orang Kayas of 
the Island Damme, on the 30th March, 1664, and with the Orang 
Kayas of Pulo Nele &. 

Treaty with the Christian Chief, Anthony Bapias of the Island 
Togoulando on the 21st J iily, 1664. 

The Chieftain promises friendship to the Company, to assist the 
same with vessels, men, &c, when required, and as far as the safety of 
his own island admits of it. The Company reciprocally engages 
to assist and to protect the Chieftain, who shall strictly adhere to 
the contract formerly made with his grandfather Rajah Bolango 
in regard to the rooting out of the clove trees, he promises further 
to assist Company’s vessels that might be compelled to touch at 
Togoulando, and to supply them with necessaries, to procure small 
craft or timber to construct the same if demanded, to protect the 
school like a good Christian, to maintain a good understanding 
with aUtlie Chieftains who are friends of the Company &c. 

Agreement under 11th July, 1665, with the Orang Kaya 
Backos, on the Island of Macassar under the jurisdiction of 
Banda, containing a promise to be faithful to the Company and to 
prevent all communication with the Macassars, the Calemata peo* 
pie, the English and other nations. 

Similar agreements were made on the 19th July with the Orang 
Kayas of Tooticay, on the 29th J uly with the Orang Kaya Sauual 
on the Island of Lety, and on the 4th August with the Orang 
Kaya Laloly on the Island of Lacker. 

Treaties with the Eajah of Bouton on the 31st January and 
25th July, 1667, stipulating that the Rajah Paduka Sirie Sultan 
shall cause all nutmegs and clove trees on the Tookan Bessie 
Islands to be destroyed, in consideration of which the Company 
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will pay to His ^ Higliness tlie sum of 100 rix dollars annualljj 
being the amount of the revenue he has drawn from the spices on 
those islands* No vessels of other nations^ especially none from 
Macassar, shall be permitted to trade at Bouton, unless they can 
produce passes from the Company ; on the death of the Eajah imme- 
diate notice thereof shall be given to the Butch government and 
to the Rajah ofTernate, for the purpose of electing a successor, wdio 
cannot be deposed but by the Company and the Rajah of Ternatej, 
the Gooffoogoos and other officers of high rank shall not be depos- 
ed without authority from the Company, the Rajah may send his 
vessels to Batavia, Amboy na and Ternate and also to Bugis, as 
long as the latter acknowledge the supremacy of the Company, but 
not to Macassar except with the permission of the Company, a fort 
and settlement may be built on the Island of Bouton by tbe 
Company, to which the Rajah promises to furnish materials, &c, 
hostages shall be given by the Rajah for the due performance of 
these treaties. 

Treaty with the Eajah of Tidor, concluded with admiral Specl- 
man on the 19th March, 1637, stipulating that the Rajah surren- 
ders to the Company at discretion with all his subjects, that he 
shall deliver up to the Admiral all natives of Macassar now at 
Pontiana, and not permit any prows from Macassar or other 
places at war with the Company to enter the port of Pontiana 
nor shall he accept presents from the Rajahs of such countries, that 
he shall always be prepared to assist the Company against her 
enemies and never dare to take up arms against the same; that all 
nutmeg and clove trees within his dominions shall be destroyed 
for which the Company will pay annually as an indemnification to 
the parties concerned the sum of 3,000 reals of 48 stivers each, that 
BO person shall be placed upon the throne of Tidor but with the 
approbation of the Company, hostages shall be given if required 
from among the Chiefs of Tidor 

By a treaty with Sultan Mandarshah, Eajah of Ternate, under 
30th March, 1667, the said Rajah and and his subjects are permit- 
ted to trade to Mindanao, but not to visit Amboyna, Banda or 
other Company's Settlements without express permission, 

A treaty of the same tenor as the foregoing %vas entered into 
on the 12th April, 1667, with the Eajah of Bachian, act of 
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reconciliation between the Orang Kayas of Lissibata^ and tlie 
Bajab of Taulant under the mediation of the Dutch Company, 
dated 4th September, 1667. The Rajah promises not to offend 
or to make war upon the inhabitants of Lissibata, and Qiiipaty of 
Lissibata with the Orang Kayas engage not to molest the Rajah 
of Tauiaut, both parties to live in peace and amity hereafter, they 
agree to deliver up all prisoners, to pay to the Company the 
charges incurred by her amounting to 200 rdrs., in cloth, guns 
and slaves, one-third by Lissibata and two-thirds by the Rajah, 
who now acknowledges the people of Lissibata for free subjects 
of the Company, the Dutch promise to re-establish a friendly 
understanding betw'een the two contracting parties and the Rajahs 
of Someth and Siloulou, and further, that they will assist that 
party which shall be attacked in hostile manner by the other. 
Treaty of peace and amity concluded on the 18th November, 
1667, with Paduca Serie Sultan Hassan Oodeen, Rajah of Ma- 
cassar, setting forth that former contracts shall remain in force, 
that the Sultan shall deliver up ail servants and subjects of the 
Company now residing within his dominions, that the vessels, 
guns, ammunition, cash or effects taken out of the ship, the 
^^Whale’^ atSalayer, and out of the yacht ^^Lionness’' wrecked at 
Pulo Dondoango, shall be restored, except 8 iron guns, for which 
payment has been made, that persons guilty of murdering natives 
of Holland shall be punished, that ultimately, before the end of 
the ensuing season, all debts to the Company shall be paid, that 
the Portuguese and English shall leave Macassar at an early date, 
the latter being the principal cause of the last war, in short no 
European nation but the Dutch shall have admission at Ma- 
cassar, that the Company shall have the exclusive trade in 
Coromandel, Surat, Persia, China, and Bengal goods and mer- 
chandize, the coarse cloth manufactured on Java is, however, 
permitted to be imported, that no import or export duties shall 
be paid by the Company, that the subjects of the Rajah are 
permitted to trade to Balli, the Coast of Java, Jacatra, Bantam, 
Jambi, Palerabang, Johor and Borneo, but they shall not navi- 
gate to Bima, Solor, Timor, &c, nor to the eastward of the point 
ofLassar, being the eastern part of the Straits of Salayer, nor pro- 
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ceed nortli or eastward of Borneo to Mindanao or the islands 
thereabout, on pain of forfeiting life and property; that all the 
fortifications on the Sea Coast of Macassar shat! be forthwith 
dismantled, with the exception of Samboupo fort, that immediately 
after the ratification of this treaty the northern fort of Joupadang 
shall be surrendered to the Company, the village and inhabitants 
shall remain attached to the same and be no longer subject 
to the Sultan ; that the merchants shall pay such duties to the 
Sultan as will be stipulated hereafter, that the Dutch coin current 
at Batavia shall hold the same value at Macassar, that the Govern- 
ment of Macassar shall deliver (as a penalty for the last breach of 
peace) one thousand male and female slaves, all young, healthy 
and full grown, being at liberty however to pay the value of the 
the same (being calculated at 2| taels or 40 Macassar golden mas 
for each person) either in cannon, gold or silver, provided that 
one-half at least be remitted to Batavia in June next and the 
remainder in the subsequent season ; that the said government 
shall not interfere in the concerns of Bima, that the Rajah 
shall deliver up to the Company all such persons as are now in his 
dominions who are implicated in the cruel murder of the Com- 
pany’s subjects committed by the Rajah of Bima and his subjects; 
that the Rajah shall renounce all claims on Bouton, and de- 
liver to the Rajah of that island the people carried away from 
thence during the late invasion, that in like manner he shall 
restore to the Rajah of Ternate the people and guns taken 
away from the Xulla Islands and declare that these said islands 
lawfully belong to the Rajah of Ternate, that he shall still further 
declare that the Rajahs of Bugis and Looboo are free and 
independent Princes, and that he shall forthwith liberate the 
Rajah of Soping and his family and deliver them over to the 
Company, as well as all other Bugis men or women now in his 
power, that he shall in like manner declare the Rajahs of Loyo, 
Bancal, Turate and Padjang are independent Chiefs, giving up all 
claim to their countries; the lands conquered during the late war 
by the Company and her allies shall remain under their authority, 
that the Sultan shall also place at the disposal of the eompany 
the state of Wadjo Booloo Booloo and Mandahar, which by their 
crimes and misdemeanours have incuredthc displeasure of the Com- 
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panji that Bugis or Ternatese having wives of Macassar^ and the 
people of Macassar wives of the aforenamed^ shall be at liberty to 
keep them^ that no other nations shall be admitted at Maccassar; 
that there shall be everlasting peace, amity and alliance between 
the Rajah of Macassar and the Company, in which are included 
the Rajahs of Ternate, Tidor, Baehian, Bouton,' Bugis, Soping, 
Loobo, Turate, Sayo, Padjang and Bima, together with all other 
Princes and Chieftains who may desire hereafter to be admitted ; 
all differences between the allies shall be referred to the Dutch 
Resident in older to mediate between them ; that two of the princi- 
pal Rajahs shall proceed to Batavia and solicit the confirmation 
of this Treaty by the Supreme Government, and that two of the 
sons of the principal Rajah shall be sent as hostages, if demanded ; 
that the Company shall be at liberty to seize upon the property of 
the English at Macassar without opposition from the Sultan, that if 
the Rajahs of Bima and Montemarano are not detected within 10 
days the sons of both shall be surrendered to the Company, that 
the Rajah of Macassar shall pay the Company the sum of 250,000 
rix dollars for expences incurred during the late war, in five succes- 
sive terms, either in gold, silver or jewels after valuation. 

A contract was made on the 9th March, 1668, with the Rajah 
of Tello, by which he declares that with the advice of his Chiefs, 
brothers and subjects he has solicited the special protection of the 
Company, binding himself to be faithful to the same and to assist 
her in her wars, leaving to her also the choice of a successor to the 
throne of Tello on the death of the Rajah. 

On the 13th March, a similar contract was made with the 
Rajah of Chinrana, Linques &c. 

To these, two agreements with the Rajahs of Tello and Linques 
were added on the 25th J uly, 1669 1 after having acknowledged 
their deviation from their former engagements, they pray not to 
be charged with higher taxes than before, and promise to deliver 
up all the ordnance in their possession, to raze the Fortress of 
Tello and never to rebuild the same, the Rajah of Goa not having 
submitted to the Company shall be considered as an enemy, but 
all the Rajahs of Macassar and their subjects shall be pardoned ^ 
Croman having caused the breach of the contract shall be 
pursued and punished with death and his property confiscated for 
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the benefit of tbe Company, the Rajah or one of his chiefs shall 
reside on the Company’s territory, the Rajahs of Tello and 
Lifiquas finally promise not to enter the Company’s Forts but with 
a few attendants and unarmed* 

To the foregoing were afterwards joined the following articles* 

The Oraog Kayas Bain Macaule Shabandhar, Crain Maho» 
med and Crain Rapochim attended by Bain Mangaiiqtie, Bain 
Teilo and others, promise that all the fortifications of Goa and 
Sadrabona, at the fifst requisition of the Company, shall be razed 
to the ground, that the Rajahs of Tello, Goa and Sadrabona shall 
keep no intercourse with Malays, Moors or other foreigners, but 
the Company be at liberty to quarter as many troops in their 
dominions as they may think proper, nor shall the said Rajahs 
receive any vessels into their rivers, unless they are provided with 
a Company’s pass. 

The old King of Goa likewise subscribed to the above. 

Contract of 26tb August, 1669, with Posalephan, Rajah of the 
large district of Liela, by which the said Rajah is admitted among 
the Company’s other allies, towit of Ternate, Booton, Bugis,Turatta, 
Tareta, Batookika 5cc. He, the said Rajah, promises friendship to 
the Company and enmity to her adversaries, not to sell provisions 
or other articles to , the enemies of the Company, the Company 
being at liberty to trade in the Rajah’s dominions, who again may 
traffic at Fort Rotterdam and the allies in their territories on the 
Island Celebes &c. 

Treaty with the Governments of Bima and Bompo, who having 
expressed their contrition for their hostile conduct towards the 
Company in the late war with Macassar, peace and amity was 
established between them, the Company to have the exclusive trade 
within the Bominions of Bima and Bompo, not to hold any inter- 
course with Macassar, nor to admit the natives of Java, the Malay 
coast, Acheen, Siam &c, without a passport from the Com- 
pany, the exportation of Merchandize, such as sapanwood, cassia, 
tortoise-shell, wax &c, shall not be exported by any other but by 
the Company, who is to pay for the rice 24 rix dollars per Bima 
coyang of 80 measures, each measure weighing 54 lb, yet in times 
of plenty no more than the market price 5 the Silver coin of the 
Company shall be introduced and the Macassar gold withdrawn 
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from circulation, the Rajah of Bima being at liberty to establish 
such other coinage which the Company may receive in payment 
for their merchandize; neither Dutchmen nor other Christians 
ahall be peimitted at Bima to adopt the Mahometan religion^ the 
Company promising not to malce proselytes of any of the Rajah's 
subjects : Dutch ships in distress on the coast of Bima shall meet 
with every assistance from the Rajah, the Company is to pay no 
duties, and is at liberty to build a factory within the Dominions of 
Bima and Dompo, all ordnance, arms &c, in the possession of the 
Rajahs, saved from vessels that were wrecked there, shall be given 
up, and those persons who have been implicated in the murder of 
the crews of the said vessels shall be severely punished, no fortifi- 
cations shall be erected by the Rajahs without leave, if the Rajah 
of Samba wall should not agree to this Treaty the two Rajahs 
above named shall commence war against him ; they shall deliver 
hostages for the fulfilment of this Treaty if required 
Aboi>t this period the Government of Banda entered into contracts 
with the Chieftains on the Island of Timor and with the Orang 
Kayas of Lety, of Pally on the Island of Moa, and of Mohooly 
on the Island Lackor, which are all in substance tending to the 
same point, promising submission to the Dutch, grant of a free 
trade with the exclusion of all other nations, in consideration of 
which the Company grants them protection. 

On the 10th April, 1670, a contract was made with the Orang 
Kayas of Kifiingh, Goolo, Qtiamen, Hidde, Ernamme and Quaus, 
stipulating the free trade of the Dutch ; that they shall not build 
fortifications, nor retain fire arms but with leave of the Governor 
General, and as far as may be requisite for their defence, not to hold 
intercourse with the natives of Macassar, the J avanese, Malays or 
other foreigners, not to trade to any other places but Amboyoa, Ban- 
da, Ony Coreay, the Islands adjoining Ceram Laut and Goram, 
Tecuuer included, but nowhere else without a Company’s Pass- 
port, to root out all the clove trees and not to trade with spices of 

any kind &c. 

Treaty with Rajah of Tosoora and the other Chieftains of To- 
wadjo, 23rd December, 1670, who acknowledge that their country 
according to the right of conquest belongs to the Company, promis- 
ing to be faithful subjects and abjuring all allegiance to the Rajah 
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of Macassar^ all fortifications witliin the Province Towadjo shall 
be forthwith demolished and none other be erected^ neither foreign 
European nor Indians shall be admitted into the country, the inha- 
bitants of Towadjo shall be free to trade to Bally, along the coast 
of Java to Batavia, and to Borneo, provided they hold Passports 
from the Dutch authorities, but they shall not trade to Bima, Solor, 
Timor or farther to the South or Eastward of the Point of Lassam 
on the other side of Celebes, to the North or Eastward of Borneo, 
to Mindanao or tlie Islands situated thereabout 5 to pay the Com- 
pany fifty-two thousand rix dollars in four annual instalments, for 
disbursements of the expcnces in the last war. 

Contract with the Chieftains of the Ncgries Chinrana and 
Tchiambo, Malaiiwa and Bingo on the Island Celebes, on the 
7ih December, 1671, stipulating that they shall no longer be sub- 
ject to the Rajah of Goa but submit to the authority of the Com- 
pany, that they shall participate in the friendship or enmity of the 
Ccmipany towards all nations, deliver up three brass guns concealed 
last war by the Rajah of Goa, perform for the Company the 
same services as were imposed upon them formerly by the Rajah 
of Macassar, they shall pay a fine to the Company of 3*5 slaves 
viz : Chinrana 10, Tchiambo 10, Malauwa 10, and Bingo, (the 
smallest) 5 &c. 

Treaty on the 18th June, 1672, with the Orang Kayas of the 
Island Maro, setting forth their submission to the Company and the 
principal points of all Treaties or contracts in the Moluccas, such 
as granting an exclusive trade to the Dutch, the building of forts 
and factories, <&c, and the Company on the other hand promises 
protection to the inhabitants of the Island Maro, allowing them to 
visit Banda for the sake of trade or other purposes as often as 
they deem necessary &c. 

Similar Treaties were made on the 29th June following, with the 
Orang Kayas of the Island Timor Laut, on the same date with the 
Orang Kayas of the Negries Eurottou, Aiitowally, Rum, Salla 
and Kamak Tooboor on the Island Ceram, on the 6 th July with 
Orang Kayas of the Island of Laekor and on the 7th J uly with 
the Orang Kayas of the Island Salarow. 

Contract on the 10th October, 1674, with the Chieftainsof 
Mandhar, Biilanipah, Chinrana, Manjinnc, Parapooan, Binoang, 
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Calookoj BoEclio^ Mapile and Galerang^ who engage to surrender 
to the Company all the ordnance in their possession which will be 
paid for> small arms they are allowed to retain 5 they shall set at 
liberty the natives of Ternate^ Macassar j Bugisj Bouton and 
others made prisonei’s during the late war or who took refuge 
among theniy the Company shall have a free trade to Mandhar and 
the preference in the purchase .of the produce of the country^ espe- 
cially cassie lignum (which they call cayo Mangles) on paying 
the current price, all strongholds and fortifications shall be demo- 
lished, 30 slaves be given to the Company for the expences incur- 
red during the last war &c. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Sambawah on the 12lh February, 
1676, for the most part a repetition of the usual form : besides the 
Rajah’s promising to break off all commanication with Macassar, 
to permit the introduction of the Dutch coin, to deliver up all 
the heavy ordnance and all [>crsons who are guilty of the murder 
of the crew of three Dutch vessels cut off on the coast of Sambaw- 
ab, to send hostages to Batavia if required, the differences be- 
tween His Highness and the Rajah of Biina and Dompo shall be 
amicably settled, His Highness shall maintain the deposed Rajah 
Maas Goa during his lifetime suitable to his birth. 

Contract with the Chieftains of Bonte Cange, Gantarang, 
Tanette, Bookit, Poote Cange, Onto, Bonte Caries, Batta Matta, 
Baram Barrang Baden, &c, stipulating to grant assistance to the 
Company when required either on the Island Celebes, at Bima, 
Bouton or elsewhere, the said Chieftains shall possess on the 
Island Saleyer their own negries, gardens, lands, fields, jurisdic- 
tion, &c, without molesting each other. The Chieftains them- 
selves shall take up their abode under the Company's fort with 
their wives and children, in order that they may be present at ail 
times, and in cases of emergency; the said fort being erected for 
their protection they shall keep the same in repair, the Chieftains 
shall give sufficient land to the garrison for gardens and fields 
to sow and plant upon, the Company has the disposition of the 
successorsliip of the Chieftains at their demise; subjects of Salayer 
have permission to trade under a Company's pass to Mangary, 
Bima, Bali, Java, and further to the westward, but not to the east- 
ward either to Timor, Solor, or the adjacent Islands, nor to Ceram, 
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tlie Toiicanbessj IslanJsj Timonko, the Bay of Boiiiy looho^ the 
west and the north-west coast of Celebes, the coast of Borneo^ 
bttt not farther east than the point of Lassa; the Company's 
silver coin shall be current and the Macassar coin brought out 
of circulation ; disputes arising between the natives and the Dutch 
shall he settled by the Governor of Macassar- 

A contract was also made with the Eajah of Tambora^ con- 
taining the usual stipulations in all other contracts. 

A similar contract was made with the Rajah of Sambawah^ 
on the 12th Fehrhary, 1676, stipulating for the exclusive trade of 
the Company, the introduction of the Dutch silver specie, the 
free exercise of religion, that the Rajah shall deliver up to the 
Company all heavy ordnance, to assist them in their wars, yet not 
beyond the limits of his Island, unless he be willing to do so^ 
to settle all differences subsisting between him and the Princes 
of Bima and Dompo, and as the Rajah’s aiding the people of 
Macassar caused great expences to the same, he shall pay such 
fine as the Supreme Government at Batavia shall be pleased to 
impose upon him. 

Agreement with Kiay Nebei Wangsa Deepa, Governor of the 
Sea-ports of Java, on behalf of His Highness the Soosoohoonang 
of the Mataram, dated 15th February, 1677, stipulating that the 
Company and the Soosoohoonang shall assist each other reci- 
procally against their enemies, the expences of the war to be paid 
by the party assisted ; that the Company’s jurisdiction at Batavia 
shall extend to the Crawang river ; slaves, debtors, and others 
flying from the territories of the one contracting party to those 
of the other shall be given up on demand, the Company is at 
liberty to import and export all kinds of goods and merchandixe 
free from duty, and to establish a factory where it may be deemed 
most convenient. The Soosoohoonang promises to supply the 
Company annually with 4,000 lasts of rice at the market price, 
payable at the places where the same are shipped, people of 
Macassar, Malays or Moormen having no Company’s passes, 
shall not trade or settle in the Soosoohoonang’s dominions. The 
Company may attack the ' vessels of their enemies in the ports of 
the Soosoohoonang. 

' His Highness promises to ' reimburse the Company for the 
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lieavy expences incurred in assisting him against the Macassarese 
and Madurese, amounting to 250,000 Spanish dollars and 3,000 
lasts of rice, deliverable at Batavia. Tlie whole to be discharged 
ip three annual instalments. 

If a peace is concluded between His Highness and his enemies 
through the Company's mediation, he promises to submit himself 
to their decision regarding the terms, but if no accommodation 
is effected by the 30th July next, he engages to pay to the 
Company monthly 20,000 dollars, for the inevitable expences of 
the war. 

The Company promise to station an adequate force on Japara 
bill, in order to preserve that place for the Soosoohoonang, 
which force will also be maintained at the expence of His 
Highness. 

By a treaty on the 20th May, 1677, the Rajah of Ternate 
resigns to the Company his right to the Island of Limbotto and 
Gorontalo on the Celebes. 

A treaty with the Soosoohoonang of 20th October, 1677, sets 
forth that His Highness owes to the Company the sum of 301,000 
Spanish dollars and 3,000 coyans of good rice, yet not being 
able to discharge that debt at present, he mortgages to the 
Company all the sea-ports from the river of Crawang to the 
eastern extreme of the Island, the revenue of which will be 
drawn by the Company in diminution of the said debt, including 
the quantity of rice which His Highness is in the habit of 
receiving from his subjects at these ports, which the Company 
will cease to occupy as soon as the debt shall be paid. 

By another instrumenl of the same date, the Soosoohoonang 
makes over to the Company the kingdom of Jacatra or the land 
between the rivers of Ontong Java and Craw^ang and the southern 
and northern sea-coast. The inhabitants who wish to remain shall 
acknowledge the Company as their lawful sovereign, but they 
are at liberty to leave the Comparfy's territory after the expiration 
of 12 months from the publication of this Act, and to remove 
to the dominions of His Highness. 

His Highness, moreover, cedes to the Company, in acknow- 
ledgment of the services rendered by Admiral Speelman against 
the rebels, the country between the Cra\yang and Pamanookan 
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i-lvers^ in a straight line to tlie south sea with all the immunities 
and privileges thereto attached. 

Treaty on the 8tb November, 1677, by which Rajah Amster* 
dam at Ternate and the Rajahs of Taroona, Boolangand Caudipaa 
grant peace to the Rajah of Chiauu, viz, that the latter shall pay 
to the former a tribute of 500 pieces of CIuHaware, 50 cutlasseS| 
some muskets, 50 catties of gold, 50 slaves and a Cora-Cora. 

Conlract with the Rajah of Chiauu of 9th November, 1677, 
stipulating that the country shall be held by him as a fief of the 
Company on the usual terms, that he shall not tolerate any other 
than the reformed religion, no Roman Catholic Priest shall remain 
in the country and all Paternosters, Crosses, Images, or other signs 
of Idolatry shall be burnt ; all clove trees must be rooted out and 
as Boolangitan resorts under Caudipan, which by the treaty of 
peace with Macassar in 1667, was ceded to the Sultan of Ternate 
and the Company, the Rajah and his Chieftains make over to the 
Dutch Government all their right and title to the same; that the 
brother of the King of Taroona, Don Martin Totanda Pocarilla, 
who has caused many disturbances, shall be delivered up to the 
Company. 

On the 25tli March, 1678, a Treaty was entered into with the 
Rajahs of Gorontalo and Limbotto, stipulating that they approve 
and confirm the transfer of their Territories by the Rajah of Ternate, 
whose subjects they were, to the Company ; that they shall hold the 
said Territories as fiefs of the Company, the Rajahs shall not wage 
war, but if attacked act upon the defensive; with regard to peace 
or war they shaU make common cause with the Company, who 
promise their special protection to the territories of Gorontalo and 
Limbotto ; the produce of the soil shall be sold to the Company at 
the Manado prices; Slaves they are permitted to sell to subjects of 
the Company who hold regular Passes ; Tortoiseshell shall be sold 
exchisivcly to the Company at the rate of 30 rix dollai^s per picul, 
if delivered at Limbotto or Gorontalo, and 35 rdrs, if delivered at 
Fort Malayo. The Rajahs shall not prevent their subjects to 
embrace the Christian religion, no Papists to reside or visit at 
Limbotto and Gorontalo; all free born subjects of Toming now in a 
state of bondage at Limbotto and Gorontalo shall be forthwith 
liberated ; all spice trees without exemption shall be rooted outj the 

w ■ ■ ■ 
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Rajahs shall take no anchorage fees from Company’s vessels or 
prows kc. 

Contract of the 10th January, 1679, with the Chieftains of 
Manado, situated on the North East coast of Celebes. 

The Chieftains from their own free will and choice, acknowledge 
the Company for their sole and lawful sovereign and promise to 
assist her on all occasions; to furnish materials for the repairs of 
the fortifications, to repair bridges and ditches, to build and to keep 
in repair a spacious house and a warehouse for the Company’s 
use, to supply the Company with new and clean paddy. 

The Governor, on the part of the Company, promises that the 
above Chieftains and their subjects shall be considered as faithful 
subjects and be protected, including in this contract the inhabitants 
of Saban, Datalian, Passan and Saccan with one part of Bantik, 
provided they withdraw from under the authority of the Rajah of 
Boolan. 

Treaty on the 25tli January, 1680, with the Ambassadors from 
Naning and Rambow on behalf of the Rajah of Johor. 

They swear fidelity to the Company and submit to the following 
regulations, viz : a native of Minong Kwebow* dying at Nanning 
without heirs, his property shall be divided between the Company 
and the native Chiefs, if a Native of Minong Kwebow commit 
manslaughter and absconds, his property shall be confiscated by the 
Company, who is to give half thereof to his wife and children; one- 
tenth of the crops of rice shall be given to the Company, ten per 
cent ad valorem shall be paid to the Company on the sales of 
pepper. 

The Company promises to give an adequate subsistance to the 
Chief of banning, besides one-tenth of the revenue collected ; each 
boat coming from Nanning shall pay one crusade to the Company ; 
slaves from Nanning flying to Malacca with intent to embrace the 
Christian faith shall be emancipated and the value of the same is 
to be paid to their master, the inhabitants of Nanning shall not 
trade with foreigners but sell their merchandize at Malacca. 

An agreement was entered into on the 6th January, 1681, with 
the three Rajahs of Cheribon, setting forth their gratitude for the 
signal service rendered them by the Company and their determi- 

® Mtiiiangkabow. 
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nation to follow the Company’s advice under all circumstances^ to 
assist tlie same whenever required ; to live upon good terms with 
His Highness the Soosoohoonang; should any of the Princes com- 
mit any act prohibited under the present articles or derogatory 
to the Soosooboonang, the same shall be punished with severity. 
No fortifications shall be erected without the consent of the Go- 
vernor-General, w’ho can build a factory at Cheribon, and cause 
all kinds of merchandize to be imported there duty free. 

The whole of the pepper, being the produce of Clieribon, shall 
be disposed of to the Company at the bazar price, but if no 
Company’s officer is sent to purchase the same, the inhabitants 
are at liberty to sell their pepper to private traders, navigating 
with Company’s passes, under the restriction, however, that the 
same must be imported to Batavia, The trade in timber, sugar 
and rice is free to all, paying an export duty of 2 per cent to the 
Bajahs. Natives of Macassar, Malays and Moormen shall have 
no permission to settle at Cheribon and to trade there only with 
Company’s passes. All vessels belonging to Cheribon will be 
provided with passports from the Company, authorizing them to 
trade to the eastward as far as Bali, but not to any places situated 
beyond Borneo. 

Contract on the 15th J une, 1681, with the Orang Kaya Amacu- 
tan of the Negry Bikoon on the island Wetter, setting forth 
that the said Orang Kaya acknowledges the supreme authority 
of the Company and promises not to admit foreigners into his 
country, to dispose to the Company of all the wax within his 
dominions or which is procured by the Alforese, at the rate of 12 
rdrs per picul, payable in such articles of dress, merchandize &c as 
he may require for use and traffic* The Company are at liberty 
to build Forts and Factories at their option. The Rajah and his 
subjects shall be protected by the Company and the former Is 
allowed to visit Banda as often as he may think necessary. 

Similar contracts were made with the Orang Kayas of the 
Negrees Illiter, Sauu and Elmeedo on the Island Wetter. 

Agreement with the Sengadies of the two Xulo Islands, named 
Xula Bessie and Mangoly, setting forth that the said Sengadies, 
considering the incapacity of their Sultan to protect them, submit to 
the authority of the Company, who promises them protection and 
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grants the free exercise of their religion, they shall not admit 
foreigners into their islands without permission of the Governor of 
Amboyna, they shall perform the same duties as other subjects and 
furnish provisions for the support of Uventy-five soldiers, they shall 
further deliver 16 lasts of paddy per month, each last valued at 
10 rdrs, and extirpate all clove and nutmeg trees. 

In 1682, 6th July, the Sengadies of the Island Xula Taljata 
acceded to the above agreement. 

And on the 3rd November, 1682, an agreement of a similar 
nature was also made with the Orang Kayas of the Island Moa. 

On the 17th July, 1683, a treaty was entered into with the 
Sultan and all the Chieftains of Ternate, setting forth that they 
having waged an unjust war against the Company without provo- 
cation, the said Company has obtained an undoubted right to their 
dominions and free disposition of their lives and fortunes, renoun- 
cing the former at the pleasure of the Company for themselves, their 
theirs and successors, they renounce the recognition which the Com- 
pany used to allow them annually according to former agreement 
viz : to the Sultan rix-dollars 9,600, to the Bobatos at Ternate 
1,200, to the Chiefs at Machian 4,000, to the Sengadies of Motor 
300, but declare at same time to be utterly incapable of re-imbur- 
sing the sum of rdrs 13,955 which the Company has advanced to 
the Government of Ternate. Declaring all former contracts null and 
void, the Supreme Dutch Government (from motives of genero- 
sity and compassion) re-establish the Sultan in his dominions, 
which will be considered hereafter as a feudal tenure of the Com- 
pany and which the Sultan promises to cede to them when requir- 
ed. The Dutch Government further declare in the name and on 
behalf of the Company, that they will not be bound to former 
agreements entered into with Sultan Mandarshah respecting the 
appointment of a successor to the throne of Ternate, but that the 
Company shall have a free choice to elect whom they please, 
releasing at present the Government of Ternate from all former 
debts, the free exercise of religion is granted, but no proselytes 
shall be made by either party, all Christians subjects to the Com- 
pany or others who rendered themselves guilty of crimes towards 
their government shall be given up. All clove and nutmeg trees 
shall be rooted out in the dominions of Ternate, Machian and 
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Ticlor on pain of forfeiting life and proptiity. The Company tsgmn 
to the Sultan an aiiniial subsidy of rdrs. . . . . . . , 6,400. 

to the Soasivos .. .. .. .. 600. 

to the Chiefs of Machian 2,000. 

to the Chiefs of Motir 150. 


as long as they shall merit such a favour from the Company. 

Treaty of 29th June, 1684, with His Highness Philip Anthony, 
son and Heir to the late Rajah Anthony Bapias of the Island of 
Tagiilanda, setting forth that the said Phillip Anthony having 
attained the age of majority and been instructed in the reformed 
Christian religion, and having also given iinquestionahle proofs of 
attachment to the Company, it has been determined to put him in 
full possession of the island aforenamed, on the following terms — 
that he and his chieftains shall consider their appointment as 
marks of favor of the Company, the people shall be governed by 
the existing laws subject to modifications from the Company, the 
Company will appoint a successor to the Rajah on his demise j 
the true reformed religion shall solely be tolerated at Tagulanda 
and all signs and remains of idolatry be destroyed, priests, conjurors 
ar.d other persons of that description shall not reside on the Island 
Tagulanda 5 no Europeans but the Dutch shall be admitted ; all 
former contracts, especially with regard to the clove trees, shall be 
adhered to, neither war nor peace shall be made without the know- 
ledge of the Company, the Rajah’s subjects shall not trade to 
Amboyna, Banda, Macassar, Magindanao or other places under 
any pretence whatever without a licence from the Company’s Go- 
vernment, restraining their trade to those places mentioned ; tlie 
birds nests and tortoiseshell collected at Tagulanda shall be sold 
exclusively to the Company at reasonable prices 

By. a treaty with the Rajah of Johor, on the 0th April, 168 d, 
the following privilege was granted to the Company, vk: the 
exclusive trade on Siac River, without paying any duties, provid- 
ed that the returns are only to consist in gold and tin, that the 
Rajah be permitted to import annually one cargo of cloth and that 
the people of Johor are allowed a free trade in provisions (salt 
excepted &c.) 

Contract of SOth September, 1686/ with the Panghooloos of 
Ayer Trisf, Baulina/ Salla and Coa. 
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The contracts with the above named places^ including Patta- 
palianj shall be renewed ; the Company shall not enter into any 
agreement with the Rajah of Pagger Oodjang which can affect 
this contract^ nor shall the Panghooloos conclude any Treaty 
without the approbation of the Company ; all the gold from the 
upper countries passing the Bundhare shall be delivered to the 
Company and paid for in Spanish dollars, no gold to be exported 
through the River Cam par, nor any other merchandize, salt only 
excepted ; they are permitted to send one vessel annually to Ba- 
tavia, A.cheen, Qiieda, Malacca, or elsewhere, and to let tier 
depart from and return to the River above named &c. 

Contract with the Princes of Cheribon, dated 7th September,. 
1688, stipulating : that all former differences shall be forgotten 
and Panababan Cheribon and Sultan Anum promise to respect 
and honor their elder brother Sultan Sopo, that Sultan Sopo 
promises not to slight his brothers, but to treat them with that 
deference due to their rank ; that the Tournaments shall be held in 
front of the Court at Tapo, where the Princely brothers are to 
appear every Saturday in their 4tate dresses attended by their 
Mantries, they shall be seated on the right and left of Sultan Sopo 
and the Mantries below, that the Sultan only has the right to speak 
at the tournament but in his absence that right devolves on the 
second and so in succession 5 that all letters from the Company 
will be addressed to the Sultan, and all ambassadors must wait 
on him, who then is to summon his brothers to appear, that all 
matters of state shall be decided by the three brothei s and the 
council, that affairs of little importance are to be settled by seven 
Mantries, who are relations of the Prince ; that none of the Princes 
are empowered to put one of their subjects to death without 
previous notice to the council of the state, that in this council the 
interest of the state shall be discussed, also all matters relating to 
debts, cases of incendiarism, robbery on the highways and the 
guilty are to be punished and the innocent protected according 
to the Javanese law, that there shall be no appeal from the sen- 
tence of this council, except in cases of the utmost importance ; 
that the established duties shall be levied by the Shabandhar, one 
half for Sultan Sopo and the other half for Sultan Anum and his 
brother, which tvill be received by some [)erson appointed by them 
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for that purpose 5 tliat the Shabandhar is not a! lowed to interfere 
with the Chinese Arrack Manufactories, Gambling houses &c, these 
matters being left entirely to the management of Sinko, Chief of 
the Chinese, who pays to the Prince annually the sum of 3000 
Spanish dollars for that indulgence; that to Pangerang Topatty^ 
the youngest prince, be granted the title of Pariumbahan Cheribon, 
that in disputes arising between the Princes which they cannot ad- 
just among themselves, theHesident at Cheribon will be requested 
to act as arbitrator on the part of the Company. 

Agreement on the 26ih January, 1689, between Kichil Kaloo 
Koboilang appointed Eajah of Bongay and its dependencies and 
the Butch East India Company and His Highness Paduca Sirie 
Sultan Kitchiel Amsterdam, king of Ternate. 

No Christians, either Europeans or Indians, or Malefactors which 
are subjects of the Company or the Eajah of Ternate having 
eluded the vigilance of the Police, shall be permitted to reside on 
the Islands of Bongay, nor shall the Eajah or his Chieftains 
harbour any runaway slaves. They shall destroy all nutmeg and 
clove trees on the Islands of Bongay. Those who import from 
other parts any cloves, nutmegs or mace shall be apprehended by 
the Eajah and sent to the Governor of the Moluccas in a state of 
personal restraint. 

The above Islands will be under the authority and protection of 
the Company, the Eajah shall not receive any letters, messages 
or ambassadors from other states, but send them without delay 
to the Governor of the Moluccas; should any European or Indian 
vessels, not provided with passes from the Company, arrive at 
Bongay and endeavour to take possession of the island or to 
fix a settlement there, the Eajah and Chieftains shall expel 
them and give information of their proceedings to the gover- 
nor of the Moluccas, who is then to adopt such measures as 
would be resorted to in similar cases in the Company’s own 
territories. The Rajah shall make neither war nor peace with- 
out the previous consent of the Company, but in the event of 
being attacked he shall defend himself. The Rajah and his 
Chieftains shall assist the Company in their wars in all coun- 
tries as well as in the Moluccas and on the Island of Celebes. 
The Eajah shall not permit any vessels to sail from his do- 
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minions for any place^ except Ternate, without express leave 
from the Gro?ernor of the Moluccas. If the Rojah violates the 
present contract or behaves improperly^ lie shall be deposed and a 
successor be appointed by the Company and the Rajah of 
Ternate. No Forts shall be erected without leave from the 
governor^ The Company is at liberty to construct fortifications 
and station troops on the Island of Bongay, to the building of 
which fortifications the Rajah shall furnish materia! and labourers. 
The Dutch coins, shilling and dubbelljes, shall circulate at the 
Bongay Islands at the same rates as at Ternate. The Company 
engage to purchase all the rice and paddy at the same price fixed 
elsewhere. ‘ No tortoiseshell and bird’s nests shall be sold to any 
other but the Company at the following rates, viia. — if delivered at 
Bongay— 

Tortoise Shell per picul ... * .... rJrs. 32 

Bird’s Nests .... „ „ 20 

if delivered at Ternate — 

Tortoiseshell... „ „ 36 

Bird’s Nests.... „ „ 24 


The Rajah shall do homage annually to the Rajah of Ternate 
and offer the presents or tribute usually given on such occasions. 

In a later contract the price is fixed for tortoiseshell at from 40 
to 70 rix dollars per picul of 125 lb, pearl shell from 8 to 12 rdrs 
if large and glossy and for wax 16 rdrs when well cleaned. 

Agreement with His Highness Jacobus Manopo, Rajah of 
Magondo, setting forth that he the said Eajah having ceded Ms 
country to the Company, is to hold the same as a fief, that no 
religion but the reformed shall be tolerated in the villages and 
on the Coast of Boolang, that no Roman Catholic Priests or 
monks shall be allowed to reside at or visit Magondo and this 
prohibiiion shall be extended to Macassarese, Javanese, Achinese 
and other Indian nations, that the subjects of the Rajah of Magon- 
do shall not trade to Amboyna, Banda, Macassar, Magindanao or 
elsewhere without licences from the Company, that all spice trees 


shall be rooted out, that all bird’s nests and tortoiseshell collected 
in the Rajah’s dominions shall be sold exclusively to the Company. 

To the above was added the following article. The juris- 
diction of Boolan shall extend as far as Progiar^ the Pontak 
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country and Boorasi while Tonsawan, Poonosakan and Amoorang’ 
are in future to be considered as annexed to the Manado territory. 
Neither the subjects of the Rajah of Boolan and Magondo^ nor 
the Alforese of Manado shall be allowed to pass these respectiYe 
boundaries without a permit from the Resident, The Rajah and 
his successors desist from all claims on the Manado Highlands 
especially on the above negries Tonsawan,. Poonosakan and 
Amoorang. 

On the 18th April, 1701, a contract was made with the Chief- 
tains of Sambawa, of which the following are the principal points 
viz. — the Chieftains promise to abide by the existing contracts, to 
be fiitbful allies to the Company, who is alone, with the exclusion 
of all others, permitted to trade in their country, all correspondence 
with Bima and Macassar shall cease, they shall deliver to the 
Company all their sapanwood, tortoiseshell and wax,, for which 
they wdll be paid either with merchandize or specie, no imports or 
exports duty shall be paid by the Company, who engages to pro- 
tect their country, &c. 

Contract with the Rajah and Chieftains of Bachian, dated 
21st April, 1708, setting forth renewal of all former treaties 5 the 
transfer of Pulo Ouby, Gomome, Anwouwa, &c by the late 
Rajah Allawadine is confirmed, and the Rajah and Chieftains do 
for ever relinquish all pretensions to those islands^ no European 
or Indian shall be admitted at Bachian without special permission 
from the Company. 

By an agreement under 14th J une, 1720, between the Rajahs 
of Ternate and Tidor, under mediation of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, it was stipulated that the district Toniko shall belong to 
the Rajah of Ternate, and the district Kiafib to the Rajah of 
Tidor, and that the navigation on the river Toniko shall belong 
exclusively to the subjects of Ternate as far as Toniko and 
Dodingo to the northward, and Kiafib to the southward of the 
boundary as far as Vegaja shall be subject to the Rajah of Tidor. 

Coutmct on the 21st October, 1721, with Sultan Assar Inga- 
laga, Rajah of Jambi. 

All former contracts are renewed, the Company remits the 
debts of His Highness’s predecessors, with the exception only of 
the monies advaneed to Sultan Kiay Gedel for maintenance of 
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Ms brotlier Mabarajali Batie ; the Company is to have the ex- 
clusive trade in pepper, the price being fixed at 3 Spanish dollars 
per picul if paid in specie, and at 3| Spanish dollars if paid in 
goods, besides an export duty of f rdrs* per picul to be paid in 
specie, the pepper shall be delivered in front of the factory and 
weighed by the Shabandhar, for -wbich service he will receive 
80 Spanish dollars per daj^ and a present of 15 rdrs. in goods 
for each cargo of 6,000 piculs exported, the Company has the 
exclusive privilege to import opium, cloth and piece goods, the 
Rajah’s subjects shall not trade, without passports from the 
Company, to the southward for Banea, Palembang and Batavia, 
and to the westward for Malacca and Billiton ; the Company is 
at liberty to build a house at the month of the Jambi river for 
the convenience of their servants, and"' the factory at Jambi will 
be surrounded by at least 50 roods of empty ground in all di* 
rections, foreign merchants trading at Jambi are during the time 
of their residence placed under the authority of the Company. 

Contract with the Christian Prince Andrias Manaboung, 
Rajah of Kandhar, dated 3rd May, 1729, stipulating that the 
former contracts shall be renewed and confirmed, that in the event 
of differences arising between His Highness and the other Chiefs 
of Sangir or among the Rajah’s own subjects, he is to give notice 
thereof to the Governor of Ternate, by whose decision he is to 
abide, that no foreigners shall form settlements in His Highness’s 
dominions, that no other Christian religion than the reformed shall 
be tolerated, and that the Eajah is to use his influence to dis- 
courage Mahometism. 

Contract of 26th September, 1730, with the Rajahs of Go- 
rontalo and Limbotto, setting forth that the Company will enjoin 
the Rajahs of Attingola, Boolanga and Boni to bear their share 
in the Company’s work in equal proportion with their Highnessses; 
Company’s vessels entering the river of Gorontalo are to be laden 
and discharged by the people of Gorontalo and Limbotto ; the 
tortoise-sbeli in the Rajah’s dominions shall be sold exclusively 
to the Company; Cmizers shall bo sent to the Gulf of Tomine 
against the pirates, the Company promise to use their influence 
to engage the Rajahs of Macassar to prohibit their subjects from 
committing any acts of piracy in the abovementioned gulf | the 
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CorapaBj will supply tlie Rajalis with -50 muskets at the esta- 
blished pricej payable in gold orsilver ; the gold found in the district 
of Tomakallang and other parts of the country, shall be delivered 
unadulterated to the Company at 10 rdrs. per real, if a con- 
siderable quantity of gold is obtained from Pagoo or Taiima 
10| rdrs« per real will be allowed for the same; the Company 
will supply the Rajahs with rice from Manado as long as Tagia, 
Ampana and Mabuba, from whence they drew their supplies, 
are in the hands of the Booginese and Mandharese, the Rajahs 
promise to improve the state of agriculture in their dominions 
in order to lessen, and ultimately to obviate, foreign supplies, &c. 

To the foregoing contract acceded on the 30th April, 1731, 
the Rajah of Boolanga and his Chieftains. 

Contract with Miri Bifalalihiadjes Limahijin Balahi Malikel 
Manaan Shah, Rajah of Tidor, stipulating that the former con- 
tracts shall remain in force ; if any well founded complaints are 
prefered from Amboyna, Banda, or other places against . the 
conduct of the Papuas or other Tidorese subjects, the Rajah 
shall pay to the Company a fine of two healthy male slaves for 
each cora-cora, or other vessel belonging to his dominions, which 
may at that time be found on the high seas witlioiit regular 
passports, and an equal fine for each free native who loses his 
life in consequence of such depredations, a fine of one slave for 
each person w^oiinded, and a fine of two slaves for each person 
carried off, all stolen slaves or other property, and all damages 
sustained by individuals, shall moreover be made good by the 
Rajah 5 the Company, on the other hand, promise that in the event 
of tlie measures to be adopted by His Highness to Suppress 
piracy having the efiect of exciting his subjects to rebellion, they 
will duly assist him in reducing such refractory tribes, if his own 
resources are not adequate to do so, the Company moreover 
promise to punish with rigor such of their servants or vassals 
as insult His Highness or his subjects. 

A treaty was made on the 30th March, 1736, with (he Rajah of 
Toutolly situated on the West Coast of Celebes, purporting that the 
Rajah and his Chieftains cede the country of Toutolly to the Com- 
pany and shall hold the same in future as a fief and do homage 
aecordingly, the people shall he left in the fi‘ee exercise of their 
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Teligion^ besides tlie Dutch no Europeans shall be admitted in the 
‘Country nor any Javanese, Chinese, Macassarese or other native 
Indians 5 the Rajah shall not give offence to any one by acts of 
piracy or otherwise j tortoise and pearl shell shall be sold e:scliisive]y 
to the Company who engage to take any quantity at a reasonable 
price I without special licences from the Governor of the Moluccas 
the Rajah’s subjects are not permitted to trade to Amboyna, Banda, 
Macassar, Magindanao or other places; all spice trees must be cut 
-down and none others planted, all the gold shall be delivered uiiadub 
terated to the Company at the rate of 10 rdi-s. per picul ; a strong 
and comfortable house of wood surrounded by a stockade shall be 
built by the Rajah for the accommodation of the Europeans 
who w ill he stationed at Cala Ontong and properly kept in repairs, 
four men shall daily be furnished for the service of the European 
detachment. 

Contract with the rebellious inhabitants of Maros, after their 
chiefs had laid down their krisses and implored the pardon of the 
■Crovernor of Fort Rotterdam, dated 15th January, 1738. 

They forswear the fidelity they had promised to the rebel and 
usurper of several territories to the north, Dian Mainarce alias 
Crain Bontolancas, they also forswear the Rajahs of Goa, Tello, 
Sandra Bone &o, and acknowledge the Company as their sove- 
reign, they will perform to the Company the same feudal 
services which they were wont heretofore to perform for the 
Rajahs of Macassar, such as repairing Fort Yalkenburg &c, they 
promise to observe punctually the contracts existing between th^ 
Company and the Rajahs of Goa and Tello &c. 

Agreement with the Chieftains of Halmahera on the — — 1739. 

The chiefs of the villages of Halmahera promise to perform the 
usual services to the Company and to give notice if they discover 
•any hidden spice plantations ; not to act in any way without 
the permission of the Rajah not to listen to chieftains which are 
not expressly sent by the Rajah of Ternate ; if they should become 
faithless and. harbour any evil design against the Rajah or the 
Company they do invoke upon them the 30 punishments of the 
Coran and that the fire of the volcano at Ternate may consume 
them, that they may dissolve like salt in water and melt like 
wax in the heat, but they hope that if they do faithfully observe 
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this agreement God will bless them and prolong their lives. 

From the year 1739 until 1774 no new contracts were made 
but many renewed, and after 1774 we have not found any more ; 
that however such there must have existed cannot be doubted, yet 
what is become of them we are unable to discover. 

It will be observed from the above collection of contracts, agree- 
ments and treaties, that the Dutch Government had a certain rule 
or standard to go by. After having expelled the Spaniards and 
Portuguese from the different Eastern Islands, they made them- 
8elves'’sovereign of the whole by degrees, and we see that nearly 
always the Ist article of an agreement contains a cession of the 
country to the Dutch and that the ancient possessore shall hold the 
same as a fief. The general tenor of all agreements stipulates that 
all the different Eastern nations with whom they are made shall be 
faithful to the Company, that both parties will allow the free exer- 
cise of religion, expel all Roman Catholic Priests and destroy 
their emblems of religious worehip, that they shall reciprocally 
aid and assist each other in their wars by sea or land as far as 
their means will allow it; the Dutch to have the exclusive trade- 
cspecially in spices, gold, tortoise-shell and wax; that no foreigners 
shall be admitted ih any of these Eastern countries to trade and 
much less to settle there, without leave from the Dutch ; that all 
spice trees shall be rooted out and none again planted in the 
Moluccas ; that deserters and runaway slaves shall be given up by 
both parties, that the various produce of the country shall be deli- 
vered to the Company at certain fixed rates, that the Dutch are 
at Hberty to erect fortifications and to build factories whenever 
they deemed proper. 

The treaties and contracts with the princes on Java form a 
separate collection, but being translated by us at Samarang where 
no clerks to copy them could be obtained, the rough translations 
were delivered to the Lieutenant Governor Raffles and never 

afterwards come into our hands again. 

These treaties are not numerous and are for the greatest part of a 

Those who have some knowledge of this valuable island, are 
well acT^ainted with the great change in the administmtion after 
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the terminauon of the 16 years war between the Dutch Coinpan?j> 
the Soosooboonang or Emperor, the Chinese and Mancooboomie 
and his adherents. It may not, however, be irrelevant in this place 
to say a few words concerning that great change, for the informa- 
tion of those who are but little acquainted with the occurrences of 
these days. 

The empire of the Soosoohoonang extended from Cheribon to 
the Eastern extremity of the island, to which also belonged the 
fertile Island Madura, containing the districts of Siimaniip, Pama- 
cassang and Madura Proper. These districts were governed by 
great Chieftains, especially the latter; the smaller districts were 
administered by regents, who in proportion to their greater or 
lesser distance from the court were more or less independent. 

The origin of that dreadful war, which overwhelmed Java with 
misery for so many years, must be traced so far back as the year 
1703. At that time died the Soosoohoonang or Emperor Amang- 
koratthe 1st, when the Crown Prince Pungerang Depatty Aniira, 
and thebrotlier of the late Emperor, Pangerang Poogar, disputed with 
each other the succession to the throne. The Company, who mis- 
trusted the Crown Prince, decided in favor of Pangerang Poogar, 
who was proclaimed under the name of Pacoeboeana the first. 
He was succeeded by Ills son Amangkoorat the 2nd, who after his 
death again was succeeded by his son Pacoeboeana the second. 
Rebellion and intestine wars laid the country waste, occasioned 
principally by the four brothers of the Soosoohoonang — Manco- 
boemio, Aria Mattaram, Boeminata and Singa Sarie, The year 
1741 is remarkable for bloodshed and crimes of every descrip- 
tion, menacing the whole Island Java with total destruction. At 
this period the Chinese at Batavia and all over the island took 
up arms against the Dutch, who being unprepared for sneli an 
event applied to the Soosoohoonang for assistance, which was 
promised them, yet underhand he befriended the Chinese, pro- 
mising to put them in possession of all the seaports on Java 
after having expelled the Dutch from the island, which for that 
trading nation was a powerful incitement to risk the utmost. 
From Batavia and the western parts the Chinese were soon 
compelled to withdraw with the loss of some thousand men, but 
they retreated the east end of Java* At this time the Pangerang' 
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of Madeira^ who was dissatisfied with the SoosoohooMHg? liis 
brother4n»law^ come to the aid of the Dutch with 4,000 men® 
He killed all the ChiRese on the Island - Madura, and many to 
the eastward on Java, yet they remained still very powerful 
being joined by many of the regents. Meanwhile the Soosoo- 
hoona ng became fiightenecl, considering that if the Chinese were 
to succeed in expelling the Dutch, he himself might undergo a 
similar fate, for which reason he proposed peace and alliance to 
the Company. This was acceded to on the following condi- 
tfohs : — that all Butch who were prisoners of war should be 
delivered up, together with their wives and children, that he 
should resign the sovereignty of the Island of Madura, of all the 
sea coast, Sourabaya, and of all the country situated to the 
eastward as far as Balemboangang, of Bembang, Japara, Sama- 
rang, and the lands thereto belonging. 

When the Chinese saw that the Soosoohoonang had left them, 
they breathed nothing but vengeance, and determined to depose 
him and to appoint in his place a young man, named Maas 
Grendo. The latter having accepted of that dignity he was 
proclaimed by the name of Soosoohoonang Amancoorat Araan- 
coobooana. He took Cartasoura by surprise and made himself 
master of all the treasure of the Soosoohoonang, who narrowly 
escaped with his son, the Crown Prince, and withdrew into the 
mountains of Pranagara. 

An alliance between Chinese and Javanese, who hate each 
other, could not be lasting, and the former made an offer to the 
Emperor of submitting again to his authority on certain con- 
ditions being granted to them. Many of the Regents at that 
time returned to their allegiance, but the Emperor rejected the 
proposition of the Chinese, whom be determined to extirpate 
altogether. 

The capital Cartasoura was taken by tbe Madurese, and the 
new Emperor was obliged to seek his safety in flight The 
Pangeran Ingebey, brother of the old Emperor, was elected in 
his room, but his reign was ol short duration; the old Emperor 
being re-established by the Dutch, the greater part of the re- 
fractory Javanese, and among others Maas Grendo, returned to 
their allegiance* 
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The Pangeran of Madura who bad been especially active ia 
subduing the Chinese and their adherents, and in re-establishing 
peace and tranquillity on the Island Java^ declined to beany 
longer subject to the Soosoohoonang, but declared, together with 
the regents of Pamacassang and Siimanap, that they were willing 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Company, which was 
acceded to. 

Haughty and supercilious, the Pangerang laid too great stressv 
upon the success that had attended his arms and the services 
which he had rendered in subduing the Chinese and the rebellious 
Javanese, demanding as a reward that the tolls at Griessee, Toehan 
and Sidayo should be ceded to him, that he might bear the title 
of Panumbahang and that the regentsiiip of Sourabaya should be 
given to his son Sasra Diningrat. These demands were declined, 
as the Butch Government thought that the cession of the tolls 
would be too great a sacrifice on their part. The Prince felt 
highly indignant at this refusal, collected his forces and applied to 
the regents of Sumanap and Pamacassang for assistance, in which 
he did not succeed. 

The Dutch who saw the rising storm, sent Ambassadors tO' 
Madura who endeavoured to pacify the troubled spirit of the 
Prince, they represented to him the great advantages he had derived 
from being no longer dependant on the Soosoohoonang, and that 
the Company would always be ready to favor and to protect his 
children. To this he replied that he had sufficient proofs that the 
promises made by the Company were but seldom performed f 
that with regard to his independence of the Soosoohoonang it had 
been purchased by the loss of many of his people, that he was by 
no means obliged to the Company for the regentship of Madura 
and that from the late war the Company had derived great ad- 
vantages, having obtained by means of that war the lands of 
Sourabaya and those to the Eastward of Passarouang with all the 
Shabandharies on Java and still were unwilling to acknowledge 
the essential services which he had rendered them during the war» 

Hostilities commenced and the Madurese made themselves 
master of Sumanap, Pamacassang, Sassum, Padjankoengoog, 
all the villages as far as Paradessie and the Island Manara^^ 
laying several districts of Sourabaya in ashes. He was joined 
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bj <he rebels of Malang and by some of the Chieftains of Bali, 

The war was continued for a considerable time with Yarious 
success^ until at last the Dutch with the assistance of some allies 
prevailed, and the Prince of Madura with his two sons Sadra and 
Eana Diningrat were obliged to seek their safety at Banjermas* 
sing, from whence the latter was sent to provide troops and ammu- 
nition 5 it being said at that time that the English then, and had 
long before, entertained a secret correspondence with the Madurese, 
The Prince embarked at Banjermassing on an English ship, but 
a Dutchman who was there claimed that he should be deliirered 
up, together with his son Sasra Diningrat, he being a rebel to the 
Company, who was an ally of the Sultan, in consequence of which 
the Prince and his son were sent to Batavia, from whence the 
father was banished to the Cape of Good Hope and Sasra with 
Bana Diningrat, which latter had likewise fallen into the power 
of the Dutch, were sent to Ceylon. 

Peace was now re-established all over the Island Java and 
might have been of long duration, if the Soosoohoonang had not 
been a man of fickle and superstitious character in whom his 
regents placed no confidence. 

The Pangerans Mancooboomie and Mancoonagara, the latter 
being married to a daughter of the former, were in open rebellion 
against the Soosoohoonang. Mancooboomie was a son of Soosoo- 
boonang Araancoorat and brother to Pacoobooana the second. 
He left the Court at the time of the Chinese war and sought the 
protection of the Dutch, and after peace had been made he 
returned and was pardoned by the Soosoohoonang. 

Mancoonagara or Maas Said had already at an early age joined 
the rebels. He was a younger son of Pangeran Mancoonagara, 
who had been banished to Ceylon w'here he died. 

The aforesaid two Chieftains became very powerful, the eastern 
parts of the island were laid waste, many thousands of the inha- 
bitants were killed, and the Soosoohoonang and Dutch brought 
to great distress, and although the enemy was repeatedly con- 
quered, and notwithstanding all the successes of the Dutch and 
Soosoohoonang, the latter were unable to quell the fury of 
the rebels, who whenever they were defeated sought refuge 
in the caverns and hollows of the southern mountains. This 
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dostriicli?e warfare could nofe possibly have beee carried on by 
the Datch, to whom the loss of every European was of the 
greatest value at that period. Proposals of peace and pardon 
were consequently made to Mancooboomie and Mancoonagara^ 
but rejected by them as their pretensions had been considered 
inadmisslble« 

The Soosoohoonang died in the year 1749, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, but previous to his demise, on the 11th Decern- 
ber of the said year, he ceded, in the most solemn manner, the 
empire of the Mattaram to the Butch East India Company, 
whose representative, the commander of the forces, surrendered the 
same, either as a fief or as his property (which, the Dutch writer 
of this history is unable to ascertain) to the Crown Prince with 
the title of Soosoohoonang Pacoobooana the third. 

It is remarkable that on the same 11th December, when the 
old Soosoohoonang ceded his empire to the Dutch, Mancooboomie, 
who had hitherto only assumed the title of Sultan of the Matta- 
ram, caused himself to be proclaimed Soosoohoonang Pacooboo- 
ana Senapatty Mattaram. 

The old Soosoohoonang died on the 20th December. 

In the beginning of 1750, the enemy was expelled out of the 
Mattaram, which Mancooboomie revenged by killing 30 Euro- 
peans who had fallen into his power. He made himself again 
master of the whole Mattaram three days after he had defeated 
the Dutch and Madurese troops, yet he was obliged soon again 
to withdraw in the southern mountains, after having made a vain 
attempt in the western districts. 

Maas Said was not more fortunate than his father-in-law, and 
was obliged also to seek his safety in the southern mountains 
after having been three times defeated. 

Sourabaja is a large district which had been ceded to the Com- 
pany by the late Soosoohoonang and rendered him annually one 
riiousand coyans of rice for which no payment was made. There 
were two regents, Sitjenagara and Pandjee | the latter dying was 
succeeded by Indranalo who had been regent in the Mattaram, 
Sambarawa and Damak. Disputes arose between the two regents 
regarding the succession of Pandjee, and Setjenagara, was at the 
same time highly irritated against the Company whose servant® had 
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promised tliat lie slioiilJ be sole regent, in wliicli he was deceived 
wben, much against liis expectation, Indranatra was appointed 
second regent The first act of hostility Setjenagara committed 
against his colleague was the setting fire to his residence, and to 
oblige him to take refuge in the Dutch Fort he caused batteries 
to be erected and laid waste the district of Lamongang, Passou- 
roiiang, Bangel and others, yet he was every where defeated and 
at last forced to seek safety in the Malang District. 

Mamcooboomie and M^ias Said in the mean time, who were on 
bad terms, sent repeated embassies to the Dutch Government, eachfor 
himself and in his own name, but continued, notwithstanding, their 
depredations in the territories belonging to the Soosoohoonang, 
and Maas Said intimated that he considered himself to have some 
pretention to the throne of the Mattaram and that the then Soo- 
soohoonang ought to be deposed, being afraid that the choice 
might fall upon his father-in-law. 

In the year 1753 the Company in acknowledgement for his 
great services gave up to the Prince of Madura the contribution 
he was obliged to pay for the space of ten years, amounting in 
whole to 100,000 Spanish dollars. 

Open hostilities having broken out between Mancooboomie and 
Maas Said, the troops of the former were defeated, he then sent 
Ambassadors to the Dutch who were well inclined to treat with 
him about a peace. It was proposed that he should be appointed 
Crown Prince, to have command over the lands of Matjanagara 
and even expectation was given him, that he might succeed the 
Emperor if the latter were to die without issue. This negociation 
however ended in nothing, as it appeared that the intention of 
Maas Said by no means was to submit to the Dutch Government# 

Affairs on Java at that time were in a most deplomble state, 
the war between Mancooboomie and Maas Said continued, yefc 
both were enemies to the Soosoohoonang who had no aid or 
lesource but from the Dutch Company# Mancooboomie however 
was sufficiently powerful to oppose his son in-law as well as the 
Soosoohoonang and the Dutch together. 

A new governor having been appointed to the Eastern parts of 
Java, he endeavoured by repeated and friendly messages to pre- 
vail with Mancooboomie to put an end to the miseries of war. At 
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length the latter demanded that one-half of the island should be 
ceded to him^ without declaring whether his meaning was that one^ 
half also of the Sea Coast should be included, which afterw'-ards 
appeared to haye been the case, 

Maas Saidy on the other hand, pretended that he should be pro-* 
claimed Emperor of the whole island, and that trompeters, powder 
and ammunition he sent him, his Bepatty adding that in case these 
demands were not complied with it would be better for his master 
to be reconciled with his father-in-law, a hint by no means to be 
neglected. 

His proposals having been rejected, he wrote to his father-in-law, 
offered his friendship and one-half of the Island Java as if he him* 
self had been master of the whole. This irritated Mancooboomie 
and hastened the treaty he had commenced with the Butch^ The 
peace was made between the Soosoohoonang, the Company and 
Mancooboomie, and it w^as agreed that they should unite their forces 
to subdue Maas Said and his adherents^ From this lime Mancoo- 
boomi adopted the title of Sultan, and was proclaimed in the year 
1765, with the concurrence of the Supreme Butch Government, 
as sovereign of one-half of the eastern parts of the Island Java^ 
with the title of Sultan Hamingcoobooana Senapalty Ingalsja 
Abdul Rachman Sahidien Panatagama Kaiifotlalock 5 — being in 
English Proprietor of the world, disposer of peace and war, a 
creature of God, defender of the faith, and confident of Providence.*^ 

A person who has any local knowledge of the Island Java 
must be aware that it is nearly impossible by force of arms 
to subdue an enemy, who in virtue of his rank and birth-right 
finds everywhere adherents, whom no body dares to arrest, much 
less to kill, and who is acquainted with the inaccessible southern 
mountains and dark caverns which will secure to him a safe 
retreat against any European force. 

Maas Said availed himself thereof whenever he was defeated, 
wherefore the Governor Hartingh wished to bring him to terms 
by lenient measures. He succeeded in so doing, and Maas Said 
sent his brother Timor with a certain Pringalaya to the Soosoo* 
boonang, expressing the wish of their master that peace and 
tranquility might be re-established, and that the districts of 
Laro, Matthese, Cadoeang and Panjitan be ceded to him# He 
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then came to Soiiracarta and swore fidelity to tlie Soosootioonang 
and tlie Company | yet he could not Ee prevailed upon to swear 
friendship and submission to the Sultan, promising, however, not 
to act in a hostile manner against him. For his subsistence 
4 000 Tjatjas in the districts of Caboeang, Laro, Matthese and 
in the southern mouniains were granted him and the title of 
Pangeran Depatty Manconagara conferred on him at his request 
Thus ended a war which for many yea3*8 had desolated the 
fertile Island of Java, during which time some thousand Euro- 
peans and many thousand natives had been sacrificed and which 
cost the Dutch company about four millions and a half of guilders. 

(Signed) J. BIcQuoib, 
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KOTES ON NANINO, WITH A BRIEF NOTICE OF THE NANING WARv 

By T. BraddelLj Esq. 

The territory of Naning lies inland of Malacca^ extending in a 
triangular shape in length from the apex at Mount Ophir to the 
base on the Liogie river and Bukit Kayu Arang about 35 miles ; 
the extent of the Province may be calculated at 240 square miles^ 
while in physical description it does not differ in any respect from 
the neighbouring lands of Malacca j the two countries are not 
Separated by any natural boundary. 

When the Portuguese conquered Malacca in 1511^ they fol- 
lowed the Malays into the interior as far as Padang Chachar^ 
on the boundary of Naning with Rumbow; but only on an 
expedition against a party which rallied there with a view to 
future attacks. With the exception of this, and similar incursions 
made for the purpose of intimidating the Malays, and driving 
them from the vicinity of their fortress, the Portuguese do not 
appear to have exercised any authority beyond the range of the fort 
guns. From their power and prominent position the neighbour- 
ing native territories were considered to be under their protection : 
a protection, however, which, according to the universal custom 
in these countries, was always extended by the superior authority, 
without arrogating any right of interference in internal govern- 
ment. Naning appears to have been in this condition when the 
Portuguese at Malacca were driven out by the Dutch and their 
allies the Kings of Acheen and Johore, in 1641. In making 
arrangements consequent on this capture, the Dutch were installed 
in Malacca in the same position as the Portuguese, and being in 
alliance with Johore, the Suzerain of the neighbouring states and 
the troublesome enemy of the Portuguese, they were enabled to 
pay more attention to the interior than their predecessors, whose 
lime and resources were taken up in effecting a trading monopoly 
and in resisting the constant attacks of the neighbouring Malays. 

In pursuance of their policy of influencing the interior states, 
the Dutch began to exercise controul over Naning. This was 
resisted, and a body of 200 Netherland soldiers, with a large 
party of Militia, was early prepared to enforce their authority, 
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bnt on Johore assuming a menacing position the expedition wa 0 
withheld, the Hajah of Johore at that time having been too 
powerful to ofiend with impunity. The disturbed state of Na- 
ning was, however, so injurious to their interests that in the year 
1643 the Dutch felt obliged to interfere, and a deputation was 
ordered in Council to proceed to Naning, “to persuade the 
Menangiabows of Naning to adopt an agricultural and peace- 
ful life.” So great was the dread of the Malays in those days, 
that none of the Council would volunteer to undertake the 
mission ; and, as the case was pressing, the Governor was obliged 
to go himself. Protected by a force of 180 soldiers he set out, 
and in three days arrived at (he boundary of Naning, a distance of 
12 miles from Malacca. Here they were received with every 
mark of respect, and an agreement to the following effect was 
entered into by the chiefs on the part of the people of Naning, 
date 1644; 

1st.— That a Punghulu at Mullikcy, against whom great com- 
plaints had been made, should be removed. 

2nd. That the Naning people should keep the river clear for 

navigation— (against this clause there was considerable opposition, 
the Naningites saying that “ though subjects we are not slaves”). 

3,.^. Naning to pay one-tenth of the produce of paddy to Dutch. 

4th. The chief to appear annually at Malacca to do homage. 

gth. That the inhabitants should be called by beat of gong, 

to enquire if they had any cause of complaint against the chiefs — 
(this clause, however, was neutralised by a proviso, that any 
person bringing frivolous or vexatious complaints should be 

punished). „ . , , , V- r 

6th.— Instructions in writing were to be furnished to the chiefs, 

pointing out the most advisable line of conduct for them to 
pursue in all ordinary occasions. 

This is not different from any of the treaties made between 
Europeans and the lesser independant native states at the time , 
with the exception of the 3rd danse, which, however, was not 
attended to. The people having to pay taxes to their own chiefs, 
refused to pay, in addition, to the Europeans. In their attempt 
to enforce payment, the Dutch roused a spirit of opposition 
among the surrounding Malayan states, which resulted in a 
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general combination headed by Johore. The Butcli treated with 
Johore and succeeded in making terms. The remaining con- 
federates^ however, liarrased the outskirts of the town of Malacca 
for some time by constant attacks. A force was sent to Naning 
in 1645, to put a stop to these incursions, but it was met and cut 
to pieces. This blow, however, w'as not followed up by the 
Malays, who apparently remained satisfied at having thus checked 
the interference of the Europeans in their internal affairs. No- 
thing w'as done now by either party for 7 years, when, in 1652, 
the chiefs on being reprimanded for executing a criminal without 
confirmation, confessed their error. Small quantities of paddy 
w'ere sent down yearly, ostensibly as the tenth of the produce, 
but evidently considered by the Naning people as merely a 
present to the Europeans. Einding the chiefs a little slack in 
1664 a force of troops was sent up to fi'ighten them. On his 
return, the officer in command reported that he had met a number 
of Malays, or as they were called by the Dutch Menangkabows, 
peaceably driving home a flock of bufialoes in the evening, and 
that he had fired among them and killed two. The Governor in 
Council hoped this would do good by preventing the rebellious 

Menangkabows from disturbing them.^' 

In 1679, Naning was allowed by the Dutch to enter into a 
separate treaty with Rumbow, the next state inland, and in 1701 
a treaty was made by the Dutch themselves with Johore, by 
which the protection of Naning was made over to them. To 
explain this a reference to the history of those states is neces- 
sary. Previously to the arrival of the Portuguese, a colony fi*om 
the great Sumatra Kingdom of Menangkabow, at that time appa- 
rently the head and protector of all the Malayan states, had settled 
inland of Malacca, where lands were allotted to them. In course of 
time they increased and formed 9 states, which were governed by 
a constitution similar to that of the parent state, but they were un- 
der the protection of Malacca; without, however, permitting any 
right to interfere in their internal affairs. When the Malays were 
driven out of Malacca by the Portuguese they formed a new ca. 
pita], Johore, at the south of the peninsula, and continued to rule 
over the same country as before, with the exception of Malacca. 
Naning, one of the 9 Sumatra states, from its close proximity natii- 
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rtllj fell under llie inflEence of the Europeans at Malatcui and in 
course of time it was excluded from consultation with the oilier 8 
slates in questions of peace and war, J ohore exercised a protec- 
torate over the 8 states, and doubtless over Naning also, in matters 
beyond the province of European government, such as seUlement 
of appeals and hearing cases of importance with reference to reli- 
gion &e, till the year 1758, when in a treaty between the Butch 
and Johore,~Rumbow, Sungie IJjong and Johole, three states on 
the borders of Naning, were detaclied, and with Naning, the pro- 
tectorate made over to the Dutch* However, the inconvenience 
of having no congenial resort for appeal and settkment of dis- 
putes and religious differences constantly arising among tliemselves. 
Induced the states to apply to Johore to obtain for them a chief of 
the Royal blood of Menangkabow to occupy the place formerly 
held by the sovereign of Johore. A communication was opened 
with Menangkabow and a prince of that family was sent over un- 
der the title, of lang de Pertuan Besar.'^ This prince exercises 
no direct power nor has he any revenues beyond the fees of his 
office* His duties are to sit as President over the Punghulus of 
the states, on all matters affecting the common interests, and to 
hear appeals in certain cases, without however affecting the local 
jurisdiction of the Punghulus, who, each in his own district, exer- 
cise an exclusive internal jurisdiction, with the aid of four coadju- 
tors under the name of Sookoos* For his support certain fees and 
customs are fixed, to be paid by the Rayats through the Pung- 
hulus. After the appointment of this officer, it was obrious that if 
the Europeans wished to retain their infl.uence they must act on 
him j accordingly it was arranged that, on. the death of an incum- 
bent, his successor must pass through Malaccca, produce his 
credentials, pointing out his lineage and connection with the Royal 
family of Menangkabow, and obtain permission to proceed inland 
where he should be regularly installed* This prince exercise® 
power only in the 4 above named states, the other 5, as before, 
remaining under Johorof The English have long ceased to inter- 
fere with the appointment or examination of the Menangkabow 
prince, who proceeds inland without any ceremony or nofice at 
Malacca# 

The power now obtained appears to have increased the influence 
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of tlie Biitcli, as in 1703, on tlie resignation of the tlieii Punglnilii 
of Naniiig, they were enabled to appoint his brother to succeed ; and 
tliongh the Naning people refused at first to accept the appoiot- 
Ment, they did so ultimately, on the Dutch sending up the Captain 
of the Malays, from Malacca,, to remonstrate with them. The 
collection of the tenth of produce had been merely nominal, and 
in 1746 the quantity, had fallen to 200 gantangs, of the ¥ake of 
about 6 dollars yearly. The collection was in . that year comm iit- 
ed for 400 gantangs, but on account of the poYerty of the people 
one-half was remitted. The obvious reason was the inability of 
the Batch to collect the tenth, as the rayats paid regularly to the 
Punghulu, and could not be induced to pay a second tax to the 
Europeans. Under a weak government it is not to be supposed 
that the people of Naning would be checked . by fear -of their 
European protectors; and, accordingly, frequent instances are on 
record where, from tyranny and oppression on the part of the 
Naning Chiefs, the country has been so disordered that the Butch 
felt called, on to interfere for the peace of their own territory, and 
in doing so frequently met with a repulse, as in the year 1761, when 
thePunghulu was repeatedly summoned to appear in Malacca, but 
as often refused to comedown.-. Had there been any reason I o>. 
consider Naning as .part of the Butch territory, it is impossible to 
believe that such conduct could have been overlooked. So long as 
the Europeans did not interfere with them, and were satisfied with 
a tribute of 400 gantangs of paddy, the chiefs and people o-f 
Naning had no objection to be called subjects, or any other name 
their European neighbours might wish. They were satisfied at 
being generally ' protected from, external enemies, ■ and for this 
protection they rendered the tribute universally exacted and paid 
in the east, in connections between a powerful state and its weaker 
iieigbboar. It , thus .would appear that ' the Europeans had a 
nominal claim to Naning as part of their territory, shewn jby the 
acknowledgmeni of their right to one-tenth of the produce, but 
that, except on rare occasions, they never were able to interfere 
in the internal arrangements of the country, which was exclusive- 
ly managed, even to matters of life and death, by its native chiefs j 
and that the tenth, instead of being a revenue-levied in Naning 
for the Dutch, was merely a present or tribute of a few gantangs 
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of rice^ not amounting to a thousandth part of the produce as 
will be shewn below. 

Ill 1700 the English became possessed of the Dutch Settlement 
of Malacca, and it was supposed that Naning followed as part of 
the settlement ; however, from certain reasons elsewhere stated, the 
English government did not pay much attention to the interior of 
the settlement. It appears that no notice was taken of Naning 
till the year 1801, when circumstances occurred which drew the 
attention of the authorities in that direction. On the 16th Julj 
of that year, a treaty was entered into by Colonel Taylor, then 
Resident at Malacca, with the Punghulii and 4 chiefs of Naning,^ 
From a perusal of this treaty, which will be found in Newboid's 
work, it will be evident that Naning was treated rather as a protected 
state than as part of Malacca, as the European governments, in these 
countries, do not make treaties with their own subjects. In the 
year 1802, Dool Syed was installed as Pimghulu of Naning by 
Colonel Taylor, on the condition that he was to use the English 
Company's Seal. The Dutch had succeeded in imposing a yearly 
tribute of buffaloes and fowls. The payment of buffaloes was now 
remitted, and in 1807 Colonel Farquhar remitted a tax of one rupee 
which had been levied on every boat coming down the Malacca 
river from Naning- This tax was one imposed in Malacca terri- 
tory and therefore was beyond the right of interference of Naning 
under any circumstances ; it was now, however, abolished, thus 
leaving only the 400 gantangs of paddy and 6 dozen of fowls as 
tax or tribute.* 

The chiefs continued to exercise exclusive Jurisdiction in Nan- 
ing, even to the power of life and death as before, till 1807, 
when Colonel Farquhar interfered and made a fresh settlement 
with the chiefs, by which the power of life and death was taken 
away and other matters of loss importance arranged ^ among the 
rest the before named remission of the tax on boats. Excepting 
in cases involving capital punishment, however, matters as to the 
internal government of Naning were left on the old footing, no 
alteration being attempted till the year 1828. 

In 1825 Malacca was finally ceded to the English, when certain 

® fn 1746 the tax had been reduced te 200 isantang? on the pretext of the pover- 
ty of the people, but it was in 1776 railed again to 400gaarang8. 
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steps were takers by governmeht for tbe settlement of tlie internal 
affairs of the territory • It was found that none of the lands of 
Natsing had been granted by the Dutch, in the same manner as 
the lands of Malacca, a proof of itself, if further proof were 
required^ that the Dutch did not possess Naning, and the question 
arose m to the dfeposal of the Naning lands. The Records were 
examined, and from t-hem it was argued that Naning was an 
fiilegral porllon of the settlement of Malacca 5 that as such it was 
included in the maps and documents handed over by the Dutch 
authorities 5 that by the treaties before mentioned, one with the 
Dutch in 1©44 and a subsequent one with the English in 1802, it 
appeared in plain terms that Naning was subfect to Malacca, m 
m both these documents they bound themselves to pay one-tenth 
of their paddy crops to the Malacca government, and they had 
continued to pay this tax, the smallness of which was attributed 
to laxity in the authorities not having made the collections^ The 
settlement of lands in Malacca was already made on the footing 
that the rayats were to pay one-tenth of their produce to go- 
vernment as a land tax, and it would have been obviously an 
unequal and improper arrengement to tax one portion of the land 
of the settlement, and exempt the other, on the supposition that 
Naning, as appeared by the Records and treaties, was an integral 
portion of the territory of Malacca. The Governor was strength- 
ened in this course by finding that in 1822, the then Dutch 
Governor, Mr Thyssen, had taken steps to adopt a siioailar course, 
but on referring the case to Java for sanction, a delay had occur- 
red, and the English again had obtained possession before the 
decision of the reference. The Court of Judicature was at this 
time extended to Malacca, and the point arose as to whether 
Naning was to be subject to its jurisdiction. To the answer on 
this point, the other question as to the government right to 
exercise the usual functions in that district was left; a Course 
obviously incorrect, as it ought to have been first decided whether 
Naning was part of the settlement; the other question solely 
depending on that. 

On the information derived from the Records, governineiil 
determined to extend the Malacca system to Naning, as part of 
the settlement; and the Superintendent of Lands was sent to 
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■ftiake a SBltlement. This officer found the difficulty so great^ 
and expected so mucli opposilionj that he requested a large force 
of military to he detached to his assistance. He reported that 
Ihe Piinghiilu and other chiefs were ten-aciou's in 'enquiring 
whether their jurisdiction was to be interfered %vitli ; 'that the 
Punghulu offered to' increase the present collections of rice from 
400 to 1)6(K) gantangs ; that a large amount of rice^ fowls^ &;c^ 
was collected from the Eayats by the Punghuluj that the quan» 
lily of paddy reaped yearly amounted to much more than 4^000 
gantangs 5 ^ that a combination was being formed in the neigh- 
bouring states to assist the Punghulu in resisting government; 
and that the Rajahs were ground down by an incredible degree 
of tyranny and oppression. On this the Superintendent was 
directed to enforce the government orders as far as possible 
without the aid of military for the present, till a reference could 
be made to Pinang. In Council there was a division of opinion, 
but the sending troops to afford personal protection to the Super- 
intendent was sanctioned. The local authority declined, however, 
to inarch troops till it was made to appear that the Superintendent 
and Collectors were in danger. The Superintendent was so much 
engaged in other duty that he could not himself go up again ; 
but a Christian Collector was sent with a number of native 
writers, &c, to take down the account of the collections. They 
were met with a universal coolness and were in eonseqiience 
recalled. The question was then reserved for the Governor, who 
was expected soon in Malacca. This delay and hesitation had a 
bad effect, as it inflamed the raindr of the Punghulu, and laid the 
foundation for the resistance which was afterwards experienced. 

On the 25th February, 1829, the Governor arrived at Malacca. 
One of his first duties was the consideration of this question. 
T^e Superintendent of Lands was directed to address the Pun- 
gliulu, pointing out the impropriety of his conduct, and requiring 
his presence at Malacca* Several letters , passed between ■that 
officer and the Punghulu, but without any other result than 
adding to the embarrassment. 

« In a previous report, dated July 18-27, the same officer calculated the produce 
of paddy at about 1 , 126,000 gantangs, on which the government tenth, if levied, 
would have amounted to 112,600 gantangs and not 400 gantangs as paid by the 
Punghulu, 
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At llsis jiinctiiire the Gov<*rnor-G-eneral, Lord William Bentifi.ckj 
arrived in tlie Straits, and the local Governor was called to Pinang. 
The proceedings had hitherto been carried on through the channel 
of inferior and untrustworthy officers, as the Superintendent of 
Lands could not himself attend personally 5 and it was feared that 
the Punghulu had been instigated in his opposition by evil dis- 
posed persons. Accordingly the Deputy Resident, the highest 
officer under the Resident Councillor, was deputed to proceed to 
Naning to hold a conference with the Punghulu. The instruc- 
tions given to this officer were that he was not to insist, for the 
present, on the collection of the tenth, but to explain to the Puu- 
glmhi the absolute right of government to the payment and that 
the right was only waived, not abandoned ; to insist on a census of 
the population being made; and that he should not agitate the 
cpicstion as to the jurisdiction of the new Court of Judicature, and 
the consequent continuance, or otherwise, of the sovereign autho- 
rity hitherto exercised by the Punghulu. A party of sepoys 
was detached for a personal guard, and the Military authorities 
were directed to attend to a requisition for aid, to the fullest extent 
of their force, at a moments warning. On the 3rd of J uly the 
Deputy Resident left Malacca, and arrived the same day at Sungie 
Puttye, on the borders of Naniug. There was a Government 
bungalow at this place, and here he fixed his headquarters. A 
letter was despatched to the Punghulu, informing him of the 
arrival of a high officer from Malacca, and requesting his atten- 
dance. The following morning the Punghulu came, attended by 
his chiefs and by a large party of armed Malays. He was evi- 
dently very much agitated and discomposed for some time, till 
the Deputy had convinced him that there were no designs against 
liis personal liberty. The Deputy explained the views and wishes 
of government, and expressed regret that the Punghulu had been 
taking such an improper course ; that government considered 
Nailing as part of their territory, and consequently that it was 
subject to their ainhority in the same way as Malacca ; and that 
the Punghulu instead of being an obedient subject was in open 
rebellion. The Punghulu replied that he had been in a state of 
terror for some lime; that all manner of reports were constantly 
coming up from Malacca to the cffcQt that he and his chiefs were 
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to be seized and transported j but that now, having hoard from a 
responsible quarter the real state^ of affairs, he and his people would 
give every attention and respect to the wishes of government; 
that the census would be at once commenced j while on otheF 
subjects he would wait the directions of government. After this 
universal cheerfulness prevailed, and all recovered from their' 
alarm. The Deputy proceeded on to Taboo, where he had fur* 
ther opportunity of conversing %vith the Fanghulii, at his own 
residence. He found that the chief cause of dissatisfaction on the 
Piinghulu’s part, was the fear that the establishment of the new 
Court, about which the most exaggerated reports were prevalent, 
would destroy his authority among his people, by taking away 
his right to adjudicate in all matters of complaint. In his report 
to government, the Deputy Resident stated that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to divest the Pungluilu of his J udicial authority ; 
as, from the great respect and veneration entertained towards him 
as a saint, the people would, to a man, arm in his favour ; and 
further, there was every reason to believe that the late insubor- 
dination on the part of the Punghulu, had been caused by the 
machinations of evil disposed persons in Malacca, who took every 
opportunity of abusing his mind with the most exaggerated re- 
ports of the intentions of government towards Naning. 

After this meeting matters went on quietly pending the arrival 
of the Governor from Pinang. The census was taken, with the 
assistance of the Punghulu and chiefs; and the other matters in 
dispute were allowed to remain in abeyance. On the arrival of 
the Governor on the 18th of October, a letter was addressed to the 
Punghulu requiring his presence in Malacca, but, unfortunately, 
by this time the good effects of the Deputy Resident's mission had 
been done away with by the sinister efforts and insinuations of the 
Punghulu's disloyal advisei*s. He positively declined to come to 
Malacca. This was a final answer and it afforded the Goveroor 
an opportunity for insisting on active steps being taken to reduce 
the Punghulu to submi^ion. 

By his refusal to come down to Malacca' after repeated sum- 
TOonses the Punghulu Dool Syed was in open opposition to Go- 
vernment ; and prepared to resist by force, any attempt on 
Naning, He had foreseen the turn matters were likely to take 
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and liad made preparations accordingly. His appliealioo io tlie 
neigliboiiririg states for assistance liad. been favourably .received^ 
and be had unbounded influence over bis own people-. The sanc- 
tity attached to the possesser of the miraculo-us bajpo and sword 
had been turned to such account as completely to. outweigh the 
evil effect of his numerous acts of tyranny and oppression. 

Mr Fuliartoo after a fiiU consideration of the case iti all its 
bearings^ founded on the information laid before Mm^ came to the 
conclusion that an armed force ought at once to be sent into the 
interior to bring the Punghulu to reason. Preparations were 
made accordingly. The arsenal was put in requisition and tiie 
troops prepared to march | when, at the last hour, the expedition 
was countermanded, . There was a difference of opinion in the 
CounciL Those possessing intimate local knowledge could not be^ 
convinced, from the evidence laid before them, that Dool Syed 
and his predecessors were sufficiently within the category of sub- 
jects, after having so long exercised sovereign authority, even to- 
taking of life, to war rant the sharp practice now proposed | and in 
consequence a more quiet course of negociation was recommended 
to be carried on by properly qualified persons. The governors^ 
finding this opinion not to be weakened, at last, as the expedition 
was on the point of starting, referred the question to the Supreme 
Government, expecting to receive an answer in two months al 
farthest Unfortunately the matter was referred froin Bengal to 
England, and the delay proved to be a most serious evil. No- 
answer arrived for two years, daring which time the local govern- 
ment was broken' up, and Mr Fullerton, the former governor, had 
retired from the service. 

The English power had not been directly exercised in these seas 
for ages. It had been taken on trust, as reflected from India and very 
recently from Burmah j and now on the first appearance of oppo- 

® A concubme bad been carried off from the Palace of Abdul Jalil, King o£ 
Jobore, by a Malay who fled with her to Malacca. The king wrote to Inche ArooiE, 
the Captain of Malays at Malacca, au account of this terrible outrage and request- 
ed his assistance to revenge the Royal honor. The Inche employed a Nanirig man 
named Juara M^at and he krissed the man, while the woman was seiit back to 
Johore. In gratitude for this service the king recommended Juara to the JDutch 
and on the next vacancy, being eligible, he was made Punghulu of Naning. The 
king also presented Juara with a sword, called the satiated serpent,” and a silk 
jacket, both of which have descended as regalia, and are supposed now to confer 
on their possessor a supernatural power. 
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fiitiotti tlie Eiitlioiilies hesitated, TIml this hesitation arose from' anj 
cause hnt fear^ ■ was not considered for an instant as possible^ andi 
in consequence, a grand combination of all the surroniiding stales 
was formed to assist the Pungliuiu, who became w elevated at 
the apparent weakness of the Europeans and at the nnaniiaong 
support and encouragement of the native allies, that he threw off 
the air of reserve and respectful resistance which he had hitherto 
worn. On a groundless pretext, in the month of October, 1830, 
he crossed the frontier of Malacca proper and seized a porlioe of 
land which had been granted to and held by Inche Snrin, a Malay, 
The Inche came to Malacca, produced his title deeds, and reques- 
ted to be re-instated. Had the Court of Judicature been sitting 
at the time, this would have brought matters to a crisis, as, when 
judgment had issued, the civil power must have protected the of- 
ficers of the Court in the execution of process ; however as no suc- 
cessor had yet arrived to replace Sir John Claridge, the government 
was not placed in that dilemma. A letter was sent to the Punghulu 
pointing out the impropriety of his conduct, and requiring him 
to restore the ground ; to this letter a haughty and insolent reply 
was returned. The answer to the reference concerning Naning 
had not yet arrived from England, the local government had lately 
been abolished, and the incorporated settlement was under a resi- 
dent at Singapore, and as he could not assume any responsibility 
no active steps w’ere taken concerning the Punghulu. In July, 
1831, authority arrived from England to inarch troops into Nan- 
ing, when 150 sepoys and a few native arliUcrymen with two 
6 pounders were ordered to proceed to seize the Punghulu. Owing 
to the want of supplies in the arsenal it required 16 days to equip 
this force, during which period of delay Dool Syed was enabled to 
make bis arrangements. 

On the 15th July, 1831, a proclamation was issued by the 
Governor*^ informing the inhabitants that a force was going up to 
capture the Punghulu of Naning on account of his rebeilions con- 
duct, requiring them to remain quietly in their bouses, and promi- 
sing that they should be on the same footing as the people of 

® Im order to avoid confusion in this narrative I continne to use the titles of 
Mmident Councillor and Governor, although they were not restored till the lOth 
April, of the following year. 
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Malacca^ except as to the tenths, which shouh! not .be levied at 
present; that new Pun^luilus w'ould be appointed; and finally that 
ihey all knew that Naning belonged to the Company, and chat it 
was only the Punghulu^s rebellious conduct which had brought this 
infliction on him* 

On the 6th of August the force marched, accompanied by the 
Assistant Resident as Civil Commissioner, Provisions were sent 
by the river, to be landed near the borders of Naning, and tlience 
carried by coolies. The boats grounded far short of their in- 
tended destination, and on their return to Malacca the next 
morning caused a panic ; being mistaken for the Malays, w'ho 
who were supposed to have got into the rear of the advancing 
force, and thus were coming to sack ihe town. In marching this 
force the civil and military authorities were entirely without 
information, nothing was known of the country or of the opposi- 
tion likely to be made. The spies employed reported that the 
Naning people were entirely in favour of the English and against 
their own chiefs. It was afterwards said that these spies were 
chosen with so little care that they were, to a man, in the interests 
of the enemy and that in point of fact the whole population of 
Malacca and Naning were strongly in favour of the Punghulu and 
chiefs, who had numerous relatives and connections in Malacca, 
while the government could hardly command the loyalty of their 
own paid servants. On arriving at the boundary of Naning, two 
mnskets were fired at the force. This show of opposition was 
made the pretext for burning down the houses of several persons 
who had made themselves obnoxious. With the exception of a 
few shots, now and then, from the jungle, no opposition was ex- 
perienced, till they arrived at Bukit Seboasoh, where a sepoy 
and coolie were wounded. By this time however the rigor of the 
force in destroying the houses of the chiefs had roused the feelings 
of the Malays and they came out in numbers to take vengeance. 
The provisions had not come up from the boats, and on the 
fourth day, their supplies being exhausted and not having any 
reliable information, the officer in command determined to retreat, 
in which course he was confirmed by the receipt of urgent calls 
from Malacca to return for the protection of ihe town. The latter 
part of their advance had beep made by a narrow path, in thick 
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jilogk^ and BOW they felt the fall effect of their needless fi6¥erity 
in biirnifig the houses of the chiefs. The Bfalays had turned out 
with their axes^ and, cutting down immense trees^ had Mocked up 
the roadway so that the oiEcers were obliged to abandon the 
heavy baggage and to retreat as expeditiously as possible. On 
arriving at Sungie Puttye, one of the Governraent bungalows^i 
which was stockaded, they halted till the 20th August, when the 
re-inforcement arrived from Singapore. This place was held till 
the 25th when the whole force was ordered to retire to Malacca. 
In the retreat the two six-pounder guns were lost in the jungle 
from the difficulty of conveying them over the fallen trees. 

After the retreat, Dool Syed wrote down complaining that the 
Assistant Resident had come into Naning witli sepoys, and shot 
down a Panglima who had been sent as an honorary escort to 
receive him. To this a dignified but moderate reply was made, that 
the Punghulu had forfeited all claims to consideration, but still, if 
he came down to Malacca, matters might yet be arranged, without 
inflicting certain misery on him and his people 5 but the Punghulu 
was infatuated by the advice of his false friends, and refused to 
listen to any terms ; on the contrary, he commenced to make incur- 
sions and to levy contributions in the Malacca territory. 

The opposition had now changed into a dangerous rebellion, 
which government could not tolerate. Requisitions for a large 
force were made to Madras and Pinang and pending their arrival 
the troops were confined to the neighbourhood of the town. 

On the 25th August, the detachment left at Sungie Puttye was 
ordered down, and the whole attention of the force occupied for 
the present in the defence of the town# 

On the 25th September, seven men, four of them of consequence 
in Naning, were brought down as prisoners by one of the Govern- 
ment Punghulus who had taken an active part in favour of Naning, 
hut on seeing matters going too far, now found it convenient to 
alter his side. These prisoners had been sent into the Malacca 
territory to levy contributions, and they were ultimately transported 
to Bengal as state prisoners. 

On the 24tli October, the Punghulu and Chiefs wrote an appeal 
to the King of England, eomplaining of the treatment they had 
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received at tire fiaods of the local government* In the month of 
January, 18S2| reinforcements arrired from Madras^ arid seteral 
detachments were sent on 5n advance to occupy the post still in 
possession, ’ Colonel Herbert, the Commanding officer, left for the 
field on the 2iid of March, 1832, and the second campaign open- 
ed* After the retreat of the last expedition a number of Malays 
had been employed to cut down the jangle to such a distance, on 
each side of the road, as to prevent farther blocking by felling 
trees across the path. In this duty the men had been protected 
by an armed party of Malays, but unfortunately the work had not 
been conducted with spin! } and, in consequence, the troops now: 
were obliged to cut their own way, by slow and painful toil, 
through the nearly impenetrable forest for some miles ; a 
labour which might have been avoided, at least in the Malacca 
territory, by a little previous attention to the employment of coolies^ 

A proclamation was prepared by the Mesident Councillor warn- 
ing tlm people not to put their property into ai med stockades as 
they and all found in them wonid be destroyed ; and informing 
them that if any of them, while employed in their usual peaceful 
occupations in the villages or fields, should receive injury from the 
troops they might appeal to the officer in command who would 
redress their grievances* This proclamation was unwisely rejected 
by ibe Governor and another substituted, simply warning the 
people to stay at borne, as all found in arms would be treated as 
enermes. 

In tbe advance Dool Syed tried the patience of the officers and 
men by not firing first* His object was to be able hereafter, in 
hi® complaints, to say that he had only acted in self-defence and 
that he had not commenced the fighting* 

The delay caused by having to clear the road had a depressing 
effect on the troops and elevated the Malays in an extraordinary 
degree. They now gwiTOunded the camp, and getting into the 
year, threatened the communication with town, tbe only source of 
supplies* From the nature of the country, the enemy’s numbers 
or disposition could not be guessed at, and it was reasonably 
supposed, from parties appearing at different times and at distant 
places, that they were numerous. On the 18th April, after a* 
serious check, the commanding officer ia writing to government 
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reported life critical situation, being closed up and bis coinipiinica- 
tions Ciitoffin the rearj he urgently requested reinforceinenEs,Btatiiig 
that if they did not, rapidly arrive^ .the force must act on the defeii- 
siTe- The Government Fungbuliis , were inert and opposed 
©bstacles to obiaining, any assistance in the matter of coolies and 
messengera | however,- by great exertions, si body, of 50 arnied 
Malays ..was sent up to open the road to town. The Malays were 
daily becoming more bold; and bad now actually stockaded theni^ 
selyes on the flanks of the posts occupied by the troops, and the 
f.ituation of affaii‘s had become so critical that, on the. 26th April, 
a pressing requisition was made for European soldiers from 
Maulmain as the nearest European garrison. 

On the 30ib April, a most valuable ally went up in the person of 
Syed Saban, a native chief who exercised a considerable influence 
on the future success of the expediiion. Syed Saban was the son, 
by a female of low origin, of one of the Arab adventurers who 
constantly visit these countries, as priests and triaitlers, and who 
enjoy high consideration and privileges in right of their country. 
Syed Saban early shewed signs of intelligence and superiority j 
but, as his mother was of low origin, and his father had not been 
able to acquire a recognised position, it was necessary for the Syed 
to endeavour to caiwe out a fin’tune for himself. His hrst step 
was to effect an alliance with some of the neighbouring chiefs ^ 
and in this he soon succeeded. He married the daughter of Hajali 
Alii, the lang de Pertuan Mndah of Bumbow, to whose fortunes 
he then attached himself. At the eommeneement of the Naning 
disturbances Rajah Alii was actively engaged against Bajali 
Laboo, the Menangkabow chief w'bo had come over lo assume the 
office of lang de Pert wan Besar.^ Rajah Iiuboo had brought 
with him from Sutnatra a man of the most violent and flagitious 
character named Rajah Krajan, whose advice and measures 
proved fata! to his protector, who had before this time been obliged 
to fly to Malacca for protection, on being driven out of the interior 
in consequence of the excesses of his follower. At the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the Punghulu of Naning worked on the fears 
of Rajah Alii, in order to obtain his co-operation against the En- 
glish, by circulating a report that Rajah Laboo hud been taken 
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under pl*olection by tbe English, and that after Naning should bs 
subjugated, he was to he gratified by the expulsion of Rajah Alll 
from the interior and his own elevation to the head of the 
Menangkabow states* When the firat expedition started for 
Naning, Syed Saban was sent to watch the force, and to observe 
if Rajah Laboo and his followers were present as asserted by the 
Piinghulu of Naning, Letters were also sent to government to 
enquire into the truth of the reports of ulterior intentions against 
Rajah Alii, To these letters answers w^ere sent denying the truth 
of such reports. Unfortunately they miscarried, not without 
suspicion of treachery, and although Syed Saban reported that 
Rajah Laboo did not accompany the force, the Punghulu was 
able to satisfy them that he would join afterwards, pointing out 
the evident insincerity of government in not denying the truth of 
the reports when an opportunity had been offered by Rajah Allies 
letter, Syed Saban joined the Naning forces, and to his energy 
and talents are due the defeat of the first expedition. He it was 
who blocked the force by felling large trees in their rear, thus not 
only preventing them from receiving supplies from town, but 
ultimately perilling the safety of their retreat. Time, however, 
proved that there was no foundation for the reports about the 
English alliance with Rajah Laboo, and in consequence Rajah 
Alii and Syed Saban became alive to the true state of affairs. 
They had sufficient foresight to know that the struggle between 
the English and Naning must eventuate in favour of the former 
and they gave intimation that they might be detached from the 
confederacy, and be brought with their whole power to act against 
their former ally. Their objects in desiring the alliance w^ere to 
secure the protection of government to place Rajah Alii at the head 
of the interior states ; and to secure Syed Saban as his successor in 
Rumbow, The Syed had also a further aim ; he wished to secure, 
with the aid of the English government, a right to levy a tax at 
the Lingie river, on all tin and other produce brought down that 
river, A meeting was arranged to take place at Simpang, a neu- 
tral territory on the Lingie river, and there on the 19th January, 
1832, a treaty was agreed on which provided thatEumbow should 
withdraw from the Naning confederacy and should assist the En- 
gUsh, In pursuance of this arrangement Syed Saban had now 
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joineil tha earap with, his followers. Rajah Krajaii had pref iously 
gowe to Naningj where he took an active part In the opemtions 
against the English troops. 

The effects of SyedSabaffs presence and co«operatlon were. In- 
stantly felt Hitherto the troops had been harassed by constant 
attacks^ and an apparent ubiquity of the enemy. The command- 
ers laboured under the important disadvantage of a tola! ignorance 
of the country and an absolute want of even the most ordinary 
information. The feeling in favour of the Punghulu as a saint^ 
warring for the faith against infidels, was so strong that nothing 
could induce the rayats to assist in any respect against him and it 
was found that the spies employed were universally false, convey- 
ing perfect intelligence to the Malays of all the movements of the 
Europeans ; and at the same time keeping the latter in the dark 
as to their opponents. It had been supposed that a very large 
force of armed Malays was on foot, as they were felt at dif- 
ferent times, and in all directions, but Syed Saban soon put 
matters on a more satisfactory position. Without giving the 
number of the enemy,* he communicated information as to the 
days when attacks might be expected ; as well as the days when 
the stockades would be empty. When an attack was meditated 
by the Malays it was necessaiy to collect the men previously, for 
the purpose ; buffaloes were killed, and a grand feast given j afler 
which they set out on the expedition. When not collected in this 
way for an express purpose, the stockades and other defences were 
left in the sole charge of the few personal folloivers of the Pun- 
ghuiu* The country was a succession of densely wooded heights, 
with low swampy flats intervening. The road frona Ching towai*da 
Naning had not been sufficiently cleared, in the time between the 
first and second expedilion, and the troops were now forcing their 
way upwards towards Taboo, the capital of Naning, by the elow 
process of clearing the jungle and forming their own road. Before 
Syed Saban’s information was fully imparted to the Commanding 
Officer, much valuable time was lost, apparently from a want 
of confidence in the Syed^s good faith, caused by the absence 
of any respectable means of communication. The presence of a 

♦ He says now that there were never more than 50 or 100 In arms at any one 
time. ' .■ 
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Civil Commissioner who could have liad the confidence of Isotli 
parties^ and whose knowledge of the natives would have prevented 
imposition^ w-as much required; but in answer to the urgent 
requisitions of the commandant for such an officer, the reply was 
that there was no one at present available, but that the deficiency 
would soon be 8up[)lied. 

The foilow'ing extracts from the despatches of the officer com- 
manding the troops to the Resident Councillor, will point out his 
position and the services of Syed Saban at tliis period : — 

Head quarters, Sungie Pultye, 31st March, 1832. 

Suggested that as a temporary measure two Companies 
might be called from Pinang’’ if the troops vrere to remain in 
Nailing; ^Uhe propriety of warning tire Madras government to 
hold another native Regiment in readiness.^’ 

On the 18th April, after a severe contest” ho solicits that a 
requisition be immediately made for the following addition to 
his force'* — artillery, 3 subalterns, 2 sergeants, 30 men, and 
12 gun lascars ; 1 conductor, I sub do and 40 store lascars ; sap- 
pers and miners, 2 companies ; European Infantry two companies, 
native infantry one [complete Regiment — and concludes his letter 
thus — it is further a most painful duty to report that lam of 
opinion if speedy reinforcements are not aflForded me that the war 
on the part of the British must become merely defensive’% 
Those acquainted with Indian warfare, will easily know the mean- 
ing of this sentence. 

Between this time and the 16th of May, when three companies 
arrived in Camp from Pinang, the Colonel continued to write in 
the same strain. Thus on the 20th April, he says — that he could 
make no forward movement, that even if he did take the stockades, 
he had not troops to keep them, that the roads across the rice fields 
were destroyed and filled with ranjows” (caltrops), that all he 
could do for several months, would be to maintain a good position, 
and keep the rear open;— 28tli April, that he did not contemplale 
the possibility of advancing, even with the three companies from 
Pinansr; — 6th May, he urges that a further requisition be made for 
reinforcements, being of opinion, with the officer next in connnand, 
that another native Regiment and 2 companies of European inimn- 
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try oiiglit to be sent, for In addition to tliose already reqneated on 
tlie I81I1 Aprils and he concludes the letter by describing this re- 
quisition as of absolute - necessity” j— -4111 May that the three coni'* 
panics^ anxiously expected from Pinangj will be of no avail beyond 
streegtliening Ms position^ and lighteningjlie fatigue of officers and 
men, but that they cannot enable him to go-on* On the 16th May 
the 3- companies arrived, and, on the 18th, Colonel Herbert writes 
that he cannot find in them anything beyond a partial relief to his 
overworn men, that he dreads the absence of reinforcements will 
protract the service, that I look upon this force as next thing 
to knocked up” but that he may find his situation widely different 
if the Resident Counciilor would send him a strong supply of fight- 
ing men, or intelligeBce of a compact having been made with some 
of the native chiefs. Such is the picture of his position andprospect« 
drawn at this period by the officer commanding the force* 

Syed Saban arrived in camp on the 30th ApriL On 3fd and 
14th May he performed some service, but he had not yct-acquir** 
ed the confidence of the Commandant, who at first was naturally 
doubtful of the ability of a petty chief, with a few half armed 
followers, to overcome difficulties which had effectually checked 
his disciplined and well provided force. On the 17th May, Syed 
Sahan proposed an attack on Bukifc Seboosoh, one of the chief 
positions of the enemy, where Dool Syed had concentrated all his 
efforts in erecting stockades | and to this place, he staked his repu- 
tation for supernatural power and sanctity, that the British could 
not advance. Syed Saban proposed to attack these lines on the 
17th of May. He succeeded in getting possession of the stockades ; 
a success which effectually broke up the confederation. Colonel 
Herbert had applied for the sanction of government to allow Syed 
Saban to make this diversion, and on the 21st May he wrote thus 
to the Resident Councillor—^* you will have heard from rumour of 
** the success of Syed Saban, which appears to have been’ very 
complete, and at present without a man having been touched/ The 
only point of consideration which made me backward in permit- 
€* ling his project without. high sanction, was the conviction that T 
** could' not assist Mm to any extent with my present means, and 
*5 this tact stares me now in the face, for, unless this exploit draw.s 
** off the followers of Dool Syed, it is extremely probable that, for 
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want of troops in tlie present sick state of tlie force, I cannot oe^ 
cnpy the ground taken and victory over the stockades will be of 
no avail/’ In this however the Colonel was wrong : once in pos- 
session of the stockades he had force to resist ten times the utmost 
power of the Malays, who had no possible chance^ at any time, of 
retaking a work held by the regular troops. The blow inflicted by 
Syed Saban at Seboosoh was serious, and called foilh the best 
efforts of the Malays to retake the defences ; in which however 
they ^signally failed; and thereafter the war became a series of 
advances^ till, at last, Taboo itself was taken. Syed Sabaii’s local 
knowledge and means of gaining correct information as to the 
enemy’s movements, enabled him to select days for attack when 
he could count on the stockades being very slenderly provided 
with defenders ; a species of knowledge in which the ofiicer com-^ 
manding the force was singularly deficient. 

The interior, had hitherto been plentifully supplied with mili- 
tary stores and provisions through the five rivers, and so long 
as these supplies continued, it was anticipated that resistance 
would last; as there were no means of coercing or inconvenien- 
cing the neighbouring states. An attempt had been made to 
form a blockade, but the operation failed, having been from 
necessity entrusted to the faithless crews of local gunboats. At 
this juncture, how'ever, it had become essential that some means 
should be adopted for bringing a pressure to bear on the neigh- 
bouring states, which were covertly assisting Dool Syed. The 
means were made available by the opportune arrival of H. M. 
S. Magicienne’’, under the command of Captain. Plumridge. 
That officer, after being put in possession of the merits of the. 
case, tendered his hearty co-operation. It was arranged that an 
indiscriminate blockade should be established on the Lingie and 
Cassang rivers, extending, however, only to the ingress of military 
Stores at Muar river. The other two rivers, Malacca and Ba- 
yong, being within the English territory, were under the strict 
supervision of the local departments at Malacca. The blockade 
commenced on the 8th of June, and the effect was instantaneous. 
The inconvenience and indeed misery, which a blockade of these 
rivers, so easily made by the power in possession of Malacca, 
effect, are inconceivable in countries where life can be sustained 
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■\viilioufc external assistance. The pressure , was now found to be 
BO effectual j that petitions poured in daily from all the surround- 
ing native states^ praying that the rivers might be opened^ and 
disavowing any complicity with Dool S 3 ^ed and Nailing affairs. 
Finding government ffrm in purpose the chiefs^ one by one^ 
deserted Bool Syed, as the only means of saving themselves from 
destruction. 

This blockade, together with the information and co-operation 
of Syed Saban, smoothed matters in the interior. The troops 
were able to advance more rapidly, and on the 15th of June^ 
Taboo, the residence of Dool Syed, was taken, after a very slight 
resistance. Some outworks at a considerable distance were first 
carried, when the officer in command observing Syed Saban to 
push on towards the chief defences, followed up with his whole 
force, and the place fell. Dool Syed narrowly escaped. The 
box was found in which liis regalia, the sanctified sword and 
jacket, were kept, but the contents had been carried off. This 
operation finished the war. Dool Syed, deserted by all the cbiefs 
and driven from his capital, forfeited the veneration and belief 
in his fortune which had hitherto preserved for him the adher- 
ence of his people, and wandered about an outcast till February, 
1834, when he surrendered unconditionally at Malacca. 

When the Punghulu saw the extensive preparations being made 
for the second expedition, he became seriously alarmed, and sent 
letters to several individuals in Malacca to intercede for him j to 
these he received the reply that he must comedown to Malacca and 
make his submission in person, but that his life 'would he spared. 
In February, he wrote again, promising to give up the guns lost in 
the 1st expedition, and to abdicate his Punghuluship in favour of 
either his son or nephevy ; to this a similar reply was given on 
the part of government. On the 2nd of June, he sent a message 
to the advance to enquire if his life would be spared; to this he 
received for answer that he must surrender unconditionally, and 
trust to the mercy of the government. On the following day, 
on the arrival from Malacca of a gentleman who had consented 
to act as negociator, Dool Syed throw himself at his feet and 
burst into tears, bitterly regretting that he had been led into bis 
present situation by the councils of false and designing friends. 
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IJiifoiliiBatelj for himself, he was not yet-suffi-ciently ierrifieJ,, 
,He asserted that he did not •contemplate resisting government, 
bat only the ■ oppressive acts of sabordinates-, and offered to 
deliver the two guns -at Sungie Pattye, the post at the boundary 
of Naming. An . •armistice was agreed oo at this meeting, to 
allow a reference to town -j but the following day it was broken, 
whether treacherously or inadvertently does not appear, 'by an 
attack on a post held by the troops at Parling, On the 6th, 
the answer to the reference arrived, to the effect that Dool 
Syed must bring down the guns to Malacca. This he refused to 
do, and operations commenced with renewed vigour. There can 
be little doubt that Dool Syed was misled as to the position in 
which he was placing himself with the British government. He 
was encouraged in the belief that he was in opposition to a subor* 
dinate officer only | and those who were in a position to advise 
him to the contrary, refrained from doing so, doubtless for reasons 
of their own. The expenditure of the large sums of money, 
necessary in protracted operations in the* interior, was a bait too 
attractive among a population in which the European and English 
element was insignificant, and other private objects placed many 
in a position where their interests were too strongly opposed to 
their duty. Since this settlement was finally taken over in 1825 
there has hardly been a single European inhabitant, independent 
of government, whose interests and feelings are in support of Bri- 
tish suprenaacy 5 and, if it again becomes subject to any other 
nation, the British name and recollection will be obliterated In a 
day. Had th^e b^n any influential Europeans with British 
feelings in the settletoent, or had the government officers been pro- 
perlf informed, the Naning war could never have occurred. ^ It is 
evident, from the result of the Mission of the Deputy Eesident in 
Jnly, 1829, that if the policy then opened had. been carried out 
wnfe the superintendence of European officers, assisted by proper 
influencea of the well disposed inhabitants, and not opposed by the 
the sihist^ efforts of aliens, Dool Syed would have been brought to 
a- sense of his true position, and the matters in difference between 
him and the authorities would have been arranged on a footing 
satisfactory to both parties. The subsequent history of this chief 
may be here narrated. Goyernment provided Mm with a house 
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mi land in Malacca and gave iiim a pension of 200 rupees a monll^ 
Tii 0 following extract from a report of the Resident will explain 
tlie rests He lias effected the purchase of the contiguous 
paddy fields^ is devoting attention to the cultivation of the soil, 
turniog his mind to trade, is practising as a physician, is mak-. 
ing money. As respects pecuniary means he is certainly more 
independant than he ever was at Nailing; he now wears shoes, 
keeps a buggy and is occasionally employing a goldsmith.*’ 
The fact of his having been pensioned has done more to strengthen 
ihe inittence of government among the surrounding states 
ihaa the result of the war in other respects. He died peaceably 
in August, 1849, and his children inherit his Malacca property. 

In the month of July .large re-inforcements of European and 
native troops arrived from Madras, but as there was no farther 
necessity for their presence, they were sent back immediately. 
Two Companies of Europeans were detained for short time as 
a reserve, pending the arrangement of matters in the interior, as 
the occupation of the troops in Naning had afforded opportunities 
for marauders at Mount Ophir to make encroachments. 

Two or three years before this time the Tumonggong of Muar 
died, leaving a son and successor of immature age. The country 
tjf Muar^ being virtually independant of the nominal Sultan of 
Johor, from want of power on his part to interfere effectually, 
the relatives of the young Tumonggong, not being apprehensive of 
any opposition either from him or from the British, seized the 
opportunity to make themselves masters of the country, each in 
his; own district* Two of them, Ahat and MahamaV took the 
districts round Mount Ophir, where they came into collision with 
the English on account of their claims and violent encroachments 
on the territory of Malacca. Daring the continuance of the 
Naning war they became so insolent and tyrannical that the conn* 
try was deserted by the rayats, who were deprived of their lives and 
property on the slightest pretexts, and finding themselves unop- 
posed they gradually came across the boundary, and took pos- 
session of a tract of land at Chaibow which formerly had 
been in dispute between Malacca and Muar* The Sultan was 
requested to drive out these miscreants, he issued an order to the 
two chiefs and a force of military was sent upon to be stationed 
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near tlie borders^ at Assahan and Rlieim^ where posts were 
retained for some years. 

A Civil Servant was sent up to Naning, during the continuance 
of military operations, to act as political commissioner. He 
arrived at head quarters in the end of June and after wards 
was authorized to hold a Court of Bequests and a Police 
Court for the trial of cases of minor importance. This officer 
died on the 6 th of August following, from over-exertion in the 
duties of his office, and unfortunately no successor was appoint- 
ed to the vacany. In the month of October, 1832, the Governor 
visited the district of Naning and appointed a number of Pun- 
ghulus, on the same footing as those of Malacca. The old sys- 
tem of native government was completely abolished, and an 
arrangement made with a gentleman of Dutch descent in Malacca, 
who agreed to introduce the system of tenths, to make a census of 
the population, number of houses, quantity of grain planted, and 
extent of lands exempt under the system. Por these services he 
was to receive an allowance for trs^velling expences on the usual 
scale and to be permitted to appropriate the tenths. It is almost 
needless to add that this arrangement was soon annulled as advan- 
tageous neither to government nor to the natives. 

After the war was concluded Naning became in effect, what it 
certainly never had been before, an integral portion of the English 
territory 5 the constables and bailiffs then for the first time began 
to serve process there as they do in other parts of the settlement 
without reference to native rights or institutions. The country 
was treated in the same manner as the other districts. Punghuius 
were appointed and the Malacca land system was introduced. As 
the waste lands were not subject to any claim, such as those of 
Malacca proper, Government took possession of them, but fi*om 
want of propel establishments nothing has been done in the way of 
granting titles or of effecting improvements. The apathy and ill 
success which have attended all attempts in Malacca have produe* 
ed similar results in Naning, population does not increase, proteC'» 
tion is not extended and revenue is not collected. 
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Eooiraeis from a letter from S* Garling^ Eiq,^ Memknt 
Councillor at Malacca^ to the Governor ^ communicating 
.information previous to the Naming war* 

4. Malacca is bounded on tho eastern border by tbe Cassang 
mer^ wbicb separates us from Muar. This country is under the 
government .of an hereditary chief, styled Dato Tumonggpngy 
whose residence Is in a village called Pangcallang Cota, not far 
up the Muar river. The present chief is very young, and sue** 
ceeded his late father about two years ago. Availing tisemselvw 
of his youth, and inexperience, several of his relatives have posses** 
sed themselves of independent authority. Unkoo (or Twankoo) 
Toan, his uncle, is chief of Se Gammat, situated on an inferior 
branch of the Muar river, containing about 400 houses. This 
chief has claimed independent jurisdiction. Inche Ahat and Inche 
Mahomed, who reside at Siingie Dua, a small village situated on 
the eastern bank of the Cassang river, not far fi om Mount Ophir, 
are distant cousins of the Tumonggong^s, and are also now inde- 
pendent These are the two individuals who have given us of late 
so much- trouble at Rheim and Chohong. Since the late disturban- 
ces, wliieh have involved the expediency of withdrawing our small 
detachment of sepoys from Rheim, they have seized upon all the 
formerly disputed land at the foot of Mount Ophir. From the 
inhabitants they have levied the tenth, and have driven away Inche 
Allang, whom we placed there as a .Punghulu, This Inchd 
AUang and Inche Barimah, who, you may rememher, had p<w- 
session of the land, and was obliged by us to quit about three 
years ago, are I believe, related to the Tamoii^ongv®^®3ilarly 
with the two former, Inche Ahat and Inche Mahomed have, 
from their exactions, obliged tbe workers of the small gold mines 
of Gemmy, at the foot of Mount Ophir, to abandon their labom. 
These two men are disposed to render every aid in their power 
to the Punghulu of Faning, and have had the boldness to 
threaten that they would stockade Ayer Panas. Unkoo Tnan 
sent some arms to the Punghulu of Faning. I am not aware that 
the Tumonggong rendered any aid, and I am mclined to believe he 
would prefer remaining on friendly terms with ^us, 

6, , From .Mount / Ophir to Quallah' Si Marabow, on a branch 
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of tlie liiBgie i*i?er| is an irregular- line running in an- UYeragt 
direction nearly due west. To' the northward of this boundary 
and to the. westward of the Lingie riier, are the governments of 
Johol, Eumbow and Sungie Ujong. 

6. In speaking of these countries, I am unavoidjibly led 
occasionally to associate with them the district of Naniog, But 
in doing so, I am not to be understood as implying that the 
Piinghulus of Naning for many years past have claimedio sit 
as members of their council, or to be consulted as a party whose 
interests remain inseperably united with theirs. I must further 
observe, that I cannot vouch in every instance and to the very 
letter, for the truth of all the details contained in the notes which 
follow. I have diligently set myself to gather what information I 
could, and I feel satisfied as to the general authenticity of all that 
is most material. 

7. Sungie Ujong, Rumbow, Johol and Naning, are each 
governed by a Punghulu Belantaye and four Sookoos, These 
four Punghulus derive their origin from Menangkabow. The line 
of succession observed is similar to that prevailing in the royal 
family of Pagarooyong in Menangkabow, which is through the 
sister’s son, and not the son of the deceased ruler* 

8 . Over these four Punghulus is a titular chief, designated 
lang de Pertuan Besar. This chief is not succeeded by any 
member of his local family. The selection is vested in the 
Menangkabow ruler, fi’om whom the individual so selected brings, 
in token of his appointment, a document termed ^^Trompah”, 
containing the genealogy of the Pagarooyong royal family, with 
which the lang de Pertuan Besar of our interior must be 
necessarily connected by blood. This chief resides at Sri Me« 
nantie, where an Istana is built for him j but he does not, however, 
possess any regalia, neither has he any people or territory which 
he can claim as immediately bis own. Menangkabow hafe m 
practical ascendency over the councils of our interior 5 Beitber 
is any tribute or periodical present paid or sent to the ruler of 
Menangkabow. The supremacy, if such it can be termed, is 
simply titular. The Sultan of Johore is no longer considered 
as the head of these states. 

9. At Sungie Pjong there exists another oMcer, ilyled Baja da 
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Baja, or tlie Raja Shalmndar. This, functionary lias jurklictioii 
In all matters connected with the River, and the trade carried ori 
by water carriage. His -office is. of considerable importance^, in 
consequence of the extensive tin trade carried on at Sungie 
Ujong. Suogie Ujong is the least populous and powerful of the 
four districts^ although the . chief of it is considered as Elder 
Brother’^ of the four Punghulus and takes precedence of them. 

10. Eiimbow presents a political variety. This district is 
divided Into Rumbow Uloo (the principal village of which is 
Chumbong) and Rumbow Ilir (the principal Settlements being 
Penagy and Bandaar.) Each di vision has its four Sookoos. The 
Punghulii Belantaye, or Funghulu Rumbow’’ presides in Rimi- 
bow Uloo, but has always had equal jurisdiction over Rumbow 
Hin At the last election, however, Rajah Allie (of wliom I 
shall presently speak) managed to bring about the appointment of 
a second Pungluilu to preside over Rumbow Ilir. The person 
elected is named Pakat ; and it is supposed that on his death he 
will not be succeeded by another, particularly as Rajah Alik’s 
interests have of late been warmly supported by the Punglnilu 
Belantaye of Rumbow Uloo. A further innovation has since ob- 
tained in the Government of Rpmbow, by the nomination of an 
lang de Pertuan Mudah. This chief ranks next to the lang de 
Pertuan Besar. He has no regalia, neither has he any people or 
territory of his own, being in this respect as powerless and helpless 
as the lang de Pertuan Besar. It may be here noticed, that the 
terms Punghulu and four Sookoos” mean the Pungliulu of 
Rumbow Uloo and the eight sookoos. Timmerman Tbyssen, the 
late Dutch Governor of Malacca, entered into treaty with Rum- 
bow in 1819. The treaty is dated 5th June, and is signed by 
Rajah Allie, as Rajah of Rumbow,L6nah Maharajah, as Punghulu, 
and Gempah Maharajah, Muarbanpa, Sangsorah Palawan and 
Bangoah Balang, as Sukoos. 

11. Johol is the most poweiful of the four states, Naning, as 
stated in para. 6, is not longer a necessary portion of the union. 

12. There are other places and chiefs subordinate to Punglmlu 
Belantaye of which the subjoined is a list. The term Punghulu 
as applied to the subordinate chiefs, is unconnected with any modi- 
fying epithet, whereas the word Belantaye” is understood as 
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an affix to the same term when speaking of the four principal 
Pufighulas. 

Under Sungie Ujong are Lingie and Terachiej in part* The 
land of Lingie is an integral part of Sungie Ujong^ but the origi- 
M-al founders of the colony removed from Rumbow* The natives 
speak of the father of Lingie as deriving his origin from Sungie 
Ujong and the mother heris from Eumbow. The Chief of Lingie 
is styled Date Mudah’* and is without Sookoos for raasons set 
forth below. Teracbie is situated on the boundary between Sri 
Menantie (which is subject to Johol, as mentioned below) and 
Sungie Ujong. There are therefore two bands of ampat sookoos^ 
as al Eumbow (para. 10) one presiding in each division. The 
Punghulu resides on the Sri Menantie side. The inhabitants are 
believed to be descendents of people from Menangkabow. 

Under Eumbow are Tamping and Caroo, at each of which 
districts are a Punghulu and four Sookoos. Lingie also is partly 
dependent upon Eumbow, or at least acknowledges titular alle- 
giance, as stated above. Under Johol are Sri Menantie, Pondong 
Passir, Jumpool and Giminche (whence the principal part of our 
gold is procured), and Terachie in part, as stated above. At 
each of these places are a Punghulu and four Sookoos. Sri Menau- 
tie is the residence of the lang do Pertuan Besar. 

Naning has no dependencies and certainly none which are not 
subject to our ascendency. 

13. The mode of succession on vacancies is somewhat as fal- 
lows 

The lang de Pertuan Besar (or as he is sometime termed, the 
Eajah Besar) he succeeded aa noticed in para. 8. Owing to family 
quarrels, to the weakness and the ignorance of the person last sent 
from Menangkabow and possibly the non-interference of . our 
government, the course of succession has been recently interrupled. 
Eajah Laboo now at Malacca possesses the Trompah,’'^ and fa 
styled Eajah Pagariiyong (the capital of Meiiangkabow) or lang 
de Pertuan of Sri Menantie. The lang de Pertuan Besar cannot 
assume office until he is recognized by the Punghulu Belantaje. 

The lang de Pertuan Mudah (or as he is sometime styled Rajah 
Eumbow or Eajah Kichii) is considered as elective by the Piln- 
ghulas, Sookoos and people of Eumbow and subject to the confir- 
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Hialioii of the lang de Pertuan Besar, He resides at Basidaari m 
village situated on the Bumbow branch of the Lingie rkefi rather 
higher up than Qualfa Si Marabow. 

^e Punghiiliis Belantaye are succeeded^ as- already noticedj* 
by sister’s sons, selected by the Sookoos and people, and cob- 
irmed by the lang de Pertuan Besar. The Punghulu of Naning 
cannot properly assume office without the previous sanction of 
thC' European authorities at Malacca, as the Bajali Besar of 
Fagaruyong can have -no voice in the election, nor has he any 
titular controul over the affairs of Naning* 

The subordinate Punghulus, the Sookoos, the Rajah de Rajah 
of Sungie Ujong and the Data Mudah of Lingie are all elcctim 
The Punghulus are elected by the Sookoos and people, and 
receive the sanction of the Punghulu Belantaye immediately 
superior. The Sookoos are usually nominated by the Punghulus, 
blit in strict regard to the general sense of the people. The 
same may be said of the offices of Rajah de Rajah and Date 
Mudah. Tliese two offices and that of Punghulu are nevertheless 
usually preserved in the same family, if not in respect of blood, 
at least in regard to connection. 

14. There is considerable difficulty in correctly ascertaining 
in what the revenues consist, and upon what general principle 
they arc distributed or appropriated. It has been noticed above, 
that the two lang de Pertuans are without regalia, people or 
territory ; neither have they any certain revenue. The lang de 
Pertuan Besar levies fines on offenders in cases adjudicated by 
him, consisting of disputes between rayats of different disiricis, 
and of matters cs|)ecially submitted for his judgment by the 
Piifigliuhis. The lang do Pertuan Mudah appears to enjoy 
all the fines arising out of differences where Eumbow is coa« 
cerned, as in such cases they are submitted for his own decision. 
Both the lang de Pertuan expect contributions (called poon- 
gootaro’’ or gathering) on occasion of marriages, births and 
deaths in their families, or on any political emergency. 

' The Punghulus levy fines in cases adjudged by themiwlfes, 
and are aided by contributions, something after the maimer ob*» 
taining with the lang de Pertuan* The Punghulu and Rajah 
de Rajah at Sungie Ujong and the Bato Mudah of Iihigie, 
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enjoy consideFable -advantages the tin mines. The Pmn- 
ghttlos of ■ Johoi and , Giminclie reap, something from the gold 
mines. The Piingliiilu of Naning, in addilion to the usual 
levies, receives annually from each dwelling house 5 gantangs 
of paddy, 2 fowls and a cocoanut. 

The Sookoos partake in the fines and emoluments received by 
the Punghulu, and are assisted when making feasts in their 
families on special occasions. 


The following are said to be the places immediately on the 
boundaries between Eumbow and Malacca. The lands of Na- 
iling are immediately contiguous to those of Rumbow ; 

Quallah Si Marabow. The junction of the rivulet Si Marabow 
with the Rumbow branch of the Lingie river. There is here a 
small village standing partly in Rumbow and partly in Naning, 

Ayer Belantaye. A swamp. 

Ramooningh Chandong. A tree stands here. 

Lanjoot Manis do. do. 

Padang Cacliar. A plain with a Chachar tree. In this plain 
the Malacca and Rumbow authorities have occasionally met 
for political correspondence. The plain is near the Taboh and 
Cherane Putih, the residence of the Punghulu of Naning- 

Kubor Goonjaye. Here is a mound of earth, raised over the 
supposed grave of a Portuguese of rank named Goonjaye. 

The foot of Tamping hill. The hill is on the Rumbow side. 

Tamping Tengah. A village belonging in part to Rumhow 
and in part to Naning. 

Dusoon Pringit.* An orchard of fruit ti’ces and a house on 
the Naning side. 

Dusoon Capur. An, orchard and houses as above, partly in 
Rumbow and partly in Naning. 

Dusoon Soonggar. do. do. 

Bukit Putoos Divided Hill”. The boundary line runs, 
between the two hills. 

Durian Dua Batang. Two durian trees. on each side. They 
are replaced when dead by others being planted. 

• Ti\c term “ Pringit’*, signifies a Portuguese. The word intended is Fatlii- 
gce'^ The Malays experience dilliculty in pronouncing the letter P, 
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A lino lira wo from UIoo Tabong to Uloo Baiaiig Malacca, 
bolli of wliich arc on the Malacca side. 


The titles granted of old by the Sultan of Johore, are said Co 
be as follows ; — 

Bandahara® This is the noblest. It appertains to the chie^ 
of Pahang, He places the crown on the head, or the chain over 
the neck of the newly inaugurated Sultan. Without his and the 
To!Wunggong*s concurrence the Sultan cannot be recognized m 
such. The Bandahara is said to have jurisdiction over all afikks 
connected with the waters of the sea® 

Tomunggong. He is said to have jurisdiction on the islands. 
The term Tuanku (or Unkoo) is prefixed to this title. There 
is a secondary title styled ^‘Dato Tomunggong” which is borne by 
the chief of Muar. 

Calana. This title supposes to have jurisdiction on the main 
land. It was conferred on the chief of Sungie Ujong. 

Pangawa. A title applied to certain members of the royal 
blood. One used to be stationed at Ehio and anotber at Linggin. 

Rajah Mudali, the Sultan’s Deputy at Rhio. 

Pungliulu. This is an ordinary title. The four Punglmius 
of Sungie Ujong, Eumbow, Johol and Naning, by way of dis- 
tinction are styled Punghulu Belantaye. The term Dato” is 
usually prefixed to this title. 

Sookoos, are the heads of tribes. 

Since the Sultan of Johore has withdrawn Ms active control 
from the adjoining districts, a variety of innovations are becoming 
prevalent In respect of the titles borne or claimed by various 
Chieftains* The Tomunggong of Muar is properl j Date To- 
muoggong”. The custom obtains of styling him Unkoo (or 
Tuanku) Tomunggong”. His uncle at Se Gammat is no other 
than Inch© Tuan”, but he receives the more honorable appella- 
tion of Unkoo Tuan”. The Tomunggong’s relatives. Incise 
Ahat and Inche Mahornat, claim the title of Rajah, &c, &c. 

Gimong Ledang or Mount Ophfr, is principally situated in the 
Muar territory. The small gold mines of Gemmy, mentioned 
in para. 4,. arc on the Muar lands* From thcncc to Uloo Batang 
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Malaoca is the boiiii<lary line between Malacca and' the lands of 
JohoL From Uloo •Batang Malacca to Quallali Si Marabow 
separates Nariing from Rumbow, Prom Si Marabow^ the Lingie 
rifer marks the boundary between Malacca and the lands subject 
to the Punghulu (or Galana) of Sungie UJong. The westward 
bank of the Lingie river is crowned with jungle or uncultivated 
lands as far up as the Lingie colony under Inch© Cattas. 

The original chiefs of Siingie UJong, Riimbow, Joho! and 
Naning, emigrated from Menangkabow, and received grants of 
land in the interior from the Sultan of Johore. The following 
titles Trverc conferred by the Sultan, viz.;-*-* 

Bato Galana Puturoh, on the Punghulu of Sungie Ujong, by 
virtue of which he is termed the elder brother’' of the four. 
He takes precedence of them. He is also said to have a superior 
proprietory right in the soil. 

Leila Maharajah, on the Punghulu of Rurnbow® 

Sutiya Maharajah, on the Punghulu of JohoL 
Si Rajah Merab, on the Punghulu of Naning. 

The history of this last title is said to be as follows r-^In the 
early part of tlie last century the Sultan of Johore wrote to 
Inche Aroora, the Captain Malays an officer of considerable local 
authority and general influence at that period, complaining against 
one Gam pa de Langha, who had inveigled away one of his 
concubines, and with her had taken refuge at Naning. The 
Sultan required that this man should be put to death. The 
Captain Malay concerted with a man named Juwarra Langgang 
of Naning. This man consequently slew Gampah de Langha, 
and the concubine was returned to Johore through Inche Aroom. 
The gratified Sultan transmitted to Juwarra Langgang a silk 
bajoo^ a sword and two slaves (a boy and a girl), and conferred 
upon him the title of Si Rajah Merab. On the death of the 
incumbent Punghulu of Naning, Si Rajah Merab, although not 
of the tribe from whence the Punghulus were selected, was, 
through the influence of the Captain Malay, invested with the 
office of Punghulu j and it has continued in the same family ever 
since. On this occasion he was presented with a gold moulted 
sdok. 
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Tlie silk bajoo and the s-word are still in the possession of the 
Punghulu* They are considered as peculiarly sacred^ and as im- 
parting sanctity to Iheir possessor* Once a year they are hroaght 
out The sword is then cleaned by the Punghulu, He holds the 
hajoo. extended over smoking incense, and the Sookooa and people 
how to the earth, repeatedly exclaiming Boulaf ’ (Holy !) 

I am informed that of the descendants of tlie two slaves sent to 
Juwarra Langgang, as mentioned above, there are now existing 
about S(X) persons. They are no longer viewed as slaves, hut arc 
considered as especially devoted to the interest of the Punghulii, 
to whom alone they are amenable, having no concern witli, and 
being in no manner subject to the jurisdiction of the Sookoos. 
They are called Ormg Tallalf^ presented) and their 

head man is termed Sookoos tiga Neaek*” 


The law of succession in Menangkabow, referred to in the con- 
text, is said to have taken its rise from the following incident. 

The lang de Pertuan or Sultan of Pagarooyong (the capita! of 
Menangkabow) built a large vessel, but unexpected and seemingly 
invincible difficulties were opposed against every attempt to launch 
her* The chief dreamed that his efforts would succeed only 
in case a pregnant woman of the royal blood would lie her length 
under the keel of the vesseL His daughter refusing to meet his 
wishes, the chief addressed himself to his sister. She complied 
and the consequent reward was that of establishing the right of 
succession ia the sister’s son. 


About 20 years ago, overtures were made by several Chinese 
to Inche Aman, the father-in-law and predecessor of Inche Cattas 
the present Dato Mudah of Lingie. Their ohjeot was to under- 
take the, working of the tin mines at Sungie Ujong. The tin 
must be brought in small boats from the mines as far as Lingie, 
and there it may be transhipped. Hence the Datto Mudah reaps 
his advantage. Kawal, uncle of the present Calana, was then Pun- 
ghulii of Sungie Ujong. Kawal agreed that the mines should be 
worked. Each time the tin was melted, whether much or little, 
whether the produce of one mine 'or the accumulated produce of 
several, he was to receive B bahars of tin (of B piculs eacli) at the 
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rate of 30 dollars per bahar. For each mine tlio sum of 6 dolLn\'? 
Tras to be paid to the owner of the ground. 

The Chinese commenced their labor on funds provided by the 
Dato Mudah. This chief obtains the funds from the merchants 
of Malacca. He has been accustomed to engage with certain 
individuals at Malacca, that all tin passing down the Lingie river 
shall be consigned to them. In return he receives an annual pre- 
sent. He is said to have received so large a sum as 2,500 dollars, 
of which 1,000 dollars were reserved for himself, 800 dollars were 
yielded to Calana, 400 dollars to Rajah de Rajah, and 300 dollars 
to Canda Allie and Inchc Mahomed (who were concerned in the 
original founding of the Colony,) and some other individuals. 
Since the disturbance, of which an account is subjoined, this mo- 
nopoly lias ceased. Dato Mudah now contents himself with 
levying 1 dollar per bahar on all tin which enters or passes Lingie. 

In 1828 there were about 600 Chinese miners, divided into 
ten Kongsees or companies. They latterly seemed to have pre- 
sumed upon their number, and by their conduct gave great 
umbrage to Calana and Rajah de Rajah. In consequence of some 
misconduct with a woman at Terachie, the natives about two years 
ago rose upon a party of the Chinese and murdered one of 
their number. Their countrymen at the Sungie Ujong mines, 
availing themselves of the absence of the Calana, who was then 
at Sri Menantie on the business of the lang de Pertuan, proceeded 
in a large body towards Terachie. They were met by a party of 
the Malays and compelled to fly. They were pursued to Sungie 
Ujong, attacked and many were killed. The Chinese abandoned 
the mines, and their property was confiscated. Dato Mudah 
thereupon represented to Cakna the serious difRculties in which 
himself and the Lingie people would be involved with the Malacca 
merchants, whose funds were largely involved in the tin specula- 
tion on their responsibility. The Calana consented that the tin 
yet in the mines (Timah Carangan) and the Tin Ore (Timah 
Bij4) should be given up. The melted tin (Timah masak) 
found in the houses, amounting to about 18 piculs, was however 
confiscated, f of which vrere to be given to the lang de Pertuan 
Besar, and the remaining to be reserved to himself. Some of 
the Chinese were subsequently induced to return to the mines. A 
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frosli engagement was to bo made ; but tliiis far notbing has been 
concluded* The Caiana has proposed that he shall reeei?e 10§^ 
for every* Chinese dwellhig house, with- a dollar for every bahar of 
tin, and shall reserve to himself the opium monopoly. Tha-BajaFi 
(le- Bajah was also to receive half a dollar on every bahar of tin/ 

Prior to 1819> during the course of which year Bahogoh, the 
Pungliulu of Rumbow, died, it seems that there was but one 
Punghulii at Bumbo w. There were then appointed two, viz 
Renneli and Pakat, nephews of the deceased Bahogoh* Renneh 
was appointed Punghula Belantaye of Rumbow Uioo (da darat)^ 
and bears the title of Leila Maharaja, and Pakat was declared . 
Piinghulu of Rumbow Ilir (or de Baroo.) 

The selection of a Punghulu fi’om the regular family is vested 
in the eight Sookoos. On the death of Bahogoh, the four Sookoos 
of Rumbow UIoo announced Renneh as tlie successful candidate. 
The Sookoos of Rumbow Ilir, under the influence of Rajah AH, 
declared Pakat as Punghulu. His title is Sidire Maharaja. As 
Pakat resided near Bandar, the village residence of Rajah All, this 
chief would gladly have secured to him the undivided Punghulu- 
ship. To this the Sookoos of Rumbow Uioo could not consent^ 
very probably vexed at the preference which Rajah Ali had shewn 
fer the Sookoos of Rumbow Ilir when treating with Timraermai^ 
Thyssen. Of late, the sentiments of the parties have changed; 
Renneh has sided with Rajah AU and Pakat is opposed to him. 
At Pakat’s death it is probable he will not have a successor, as liis 
nomination was anomalous and be is not a favorite. 

The office of lang de Pertuan Mudah is of no long staitding. 
Rajah Itam, the predecessor of Langgang Lawoot, (the late lang de 
Pertuan Besar, who died in 1824) married the daughter of Rajah 
Assil. Rajah Assil was the son of Rajah Adil, the immediate pre- 
decessor of Rajah Itam as lang de Pertuan Besar. Rajah Adil 
married a Rumbow woman, by which marriage he had issue the 
above Rajah Assil and a daughter. On the death of his wife Ri^ah 
Assil married a woman from the family of the Rajah of Jalaboo, 
most probably the sister of the Rajah. By this marriage Rajah 
Adil Iiad a son named Rajah Saboon, and sh^oquently to the deaA 
of his father, the people of Jalaboo elected Rajah Saboon their 
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Idng. Tlio PuDgliulus Balantaye and llio Riimbow Sookoos being 
consulted^ they consented that Rajah Assil should be elected Rajah 
of Rainbow, and be styled lang dc Pertiian Mudali. Rajah 
Assil had four sons and two daughters. One of the daughters 
was married to a Biigis chief, from which marriage sprung Rajah 
Ali, the present Rajah Rumbow, or^ Iang de Pertuan Mudab, 
Rajah Ali is said to have concerted with a piratical chief against 
his grandfather’s dignity, if not against his life* Having failed in 
the attempt he retired to Siingie Nipali. 

The other daughter was married at first to Tiiankii Soh (since 
dead, leaving one child). She latterly retired to Lingie. From 
thence sho was afterwards invited to Sungic Ujong and married 
to Rajah Laboo, by whom she has several children. Rajah Ali 
IS apprehensive of her resentment should Rajah Liboo succeed 
as lang do Pertuan Besar. 

The son, named Rajah Iladjeo, fell in love with the daughter 
of a celebrated Hadjee, who was related to Rermch (now 
Punghulii of Rumbow). The Hadjee refused to give up his 
daughter, and Rajah Hadjee succeeded in carrying her off to tlio 
Istana (or place of his father’s residence). Kassip, the Punghulii 
of Rumbow, complained to Rajah Assil, who either could not 
or would not satisfy him. A rupture ensued. The Punghulus 
and Sookoos sided with Rcnnch. I am told that in the interior 
it is not considered correct lo dethrone or to fight against a chief, 
unless a chief of similar or equal rank leads the party. In the 
present instance a deputation was sent to Rajah Ali. He consent- 
ed to be their leader. By negociation, Rajah Ali prevailed upon 
Rajah Assil to vacate the government, and to retire to Naning. It 
is believed that Rajah Ali swore to re-instate his grandfiither, so 
soon as matters were somewhat quieted. Rajah Hadjee quitted 
Rumbow with his wife and came to Malacca. Subsequently he 
abandoned her. She returned to Rumbow. He persevered in 
bad habits and practices and became a neglected vagabond. 

The Punghulus and Sookoos having been prevailed upon to 
elect . Rajah Ali as Rajah Rumbow, Rajah Assil discovered 
that he had no hope in his own abstract pretensions. He came to 
Malacca, and addressed himself to Captain Farquhar, the Resident. 
It was at first intended to support him against Rajah Ali, under 
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the belief that goveramcnt were virtually bound to do so by trea- 
ty* The Pinaug authorities were against interference, and Rajah 
Assil was thrown upon his own resourscs. He is now dead* 

Rajah , AH does not feel himself -quite secure. His father being 
a Biigis, he is viewed as the son of a foreigner. The pretension 
of Rajah' -Cronjan and the animosity of his aunt, who is married 
to Rajah Laboo as above noticed, rendered Rajah AH somewhat 
anxioua. 

About . 50 years ago, five men named Inche Aman, Incite Ma- 
liamed, Canda Allie, Inche Jahoodin and another whose name I 
caiinot discover, originally men of llliio, who had emigrated to 
Penaji in Riinibow, removed with their families to Lingie, where 
with the consent and under the guaranty of Calana they founded 
the present colony of Lingie. It is situated about 2 hours row 
from the junction of the Ruinbow branch with the Lingie river, 
and about 4 hours row from the sea. The land was covered with 
jungle, as is the case with the surrounding lands and the ground 
between Lingie and the sea. There may now be about 100 houses. 
The whole of that part of the country belongs to Calana, He 
appointed Inche Aman the local chief under ' the designation of 
Dato Muda. He has no Sookoos or ministers. Calana adopted 
this plan instead of nominating Inche Anam Punghulu with Soo- 
koos, as this would have required the sanction of the other Pun** 
ghulu, and Inche Amam and his followers being of Rumbow or 
intermarried with the people of that district, the chief of Rumbow 
might have enjoyed too much influence in the aifairs of Lingie. 

There are gold mines at Gominchc which are worked by Chi- 
nese and Malays. For each person working at the Goininclio 
gold mines, the Pungluilu of Gomincho receives a mayaro (or 
3*320t.h of a catty of gold.) That chief visits the mines once or twice 
a year, and on such occasions he receives a small present from each. 
The Pungliulu of Johol, who is the superior of the local chief, docs 
not derive any settled revenue from the mines. He sends annuab 
Ij 2 or 3 buflalocs to the mines as a present and they return to 
liiin a tahil of gold for each. 

.There ate a few tin mines in Gominche of small valiie. 
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About the year 1758 the Sultan of Johore mode over to the 
Dutch authorities his interest in Eurnbow and all the interior dis«> 
tricts connected with the government of the four chiefs of Soongie 
Ujong (fee, with. the understanding that his own name instead of 
that of the Sultan of Romo (or grand signior) should be mention* 
ed in the prayers offered up in the Mosque, 

The Pungliulus in the interior are said to have represented to 
the Sultan of Johore, that as he had withdrawn his right of 
supremacy, they wished to have as their titular head some native 
chief fi*om Menangkabow, from whence they derived their origin. 
The Punghulus accordingly communicated with the ruling autho« 
rities in that country, and an individual connected by blood 
with the royal family of Pagaruyong was consequently deputed^ 
The credentials produced by this chief was a document termed 

Trompah'^ 

The chief so deputed was to present himself and produce his 
credentials, in the first instance, to the local authority at Malacca. 
This practice has of late years fallen into disuse. Lenggang 
Lawoot, who succeeded about 1813, passed at once into the 
interior without regarding the usual practice. Rajah Laboo in 
1828 did the same. Rajah Radin is now recognized as lang de 
Pertuan Besar, although no official communication on the subject 
has been made to us. This is the less called for of late years, as 
we have studiously avoided all interference with the politics of the 
interior. This titular chief cannot, however, resume authority 
until he has been accepted and acknowledged by the principal 
chiefs of Sungie Ujong, Rumbow and Johol. Naning has scarce- 
ly any thing to do in the affair, in consequence of her connection 
with Malacca. 
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BiMA AND SUMBAWA*'*^ 

By IL J^OLLINGEK. 

Chapter I. 

3PORM ANt) NATURE OP TUB COUNTRY. 

1* Surmmdmrj Waters. The Sea, Ba^s and Straiis^ 

The Island of Sumbawa is to the South completely washed by 
the Indian Sea; to the North by that part of the Indian Sea which 
is properly called^ the Celebes Sea. To the West it is divided by 
the Strait of Allas from Lombok, and to the East b}’’ that of Sapia 
from the country of Mangareij and its numerous neighbouring 
islets. 

The Strait of Allas is less used than those of Lombok and Sapie, 
on account of the numerous islands lying in it, which are dreaded, 
although without cause, for they are close to the shore and offer 
no real obstruction. The current is less strong there than in the 
Strait of Lombok, and .generally runs during the east monsoon 
towards the south, and during the west monsoon towards the 
north,- — thus in an opposite direction to the wind. 

The following bays in the Strait of Sunda lie on the Coast of 
Sumbawa. Beginning from the south, the bay of Chereweh, in 
which are two small islands. Still farther towards the north, and 
only sepamted from it by a mountain, follow! the bay of Taliwang 
called Kerta Saliari. Both bays have favorable anchoring ground, 
and are good places of shelter in the east monsoon. I have heard 
it said, however, that high seas are sometimes experienced in the 
last. Rivers fall into both bays and afford a supply of water. 
Provisions can also be procured in the villages of the same names, 
Taliwang, however, lies at more than an houris distance from the 
bay, Cherewah is also known by the name of Labu Baliak. 

To the N, of the bay of Taliwang follows, — first, the little Labu 
Bru, and then the larger Labu Sagena or the bay of Setclok, which 
lies at the distance of 1| hour from it, Three islets are found at its 
northern point. Still further to the north we have Telok Allas, 
which is distant about half an hour from Allas, This bay is not 

* TranslatecM'or Hus Journal from thu Vcrliaiuldin'^en van iict Bataviaascli 
Ocnootscliap van Kiin.'jtcn cu WeU-n,*icharpcii’‘’ VoL XXIU, 
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largCj bill deep and secure at all seasons. The row of islets wtiich 
iiere stretch along the coast, protect it against the force of the sea 
from the N. in the season of the N. "W. winds, and it is sheltered 
from the 3. E. winds by the mountains. At the western point 
lies a very small island, on which is the Tillage Bungen, inhabited 
by Orang Bajo. 

Th6 strait from this widens, and the coast runs N« Eastwards. 
The many Labiis, which are found here, are not properly bays, 
but only safe anchorages, sheltered by the range of islands abofe 
mentioned, such as Labu Boeer, Panyorong, Labu Paddi, Lebbo, 
tabu Bua, &c. The narrowness of the Strait of Allas may be 
judged from the fact that prahus can pull from Allas to the oppo* 
site Coast of Lombok in three hours. Wq can sail with a good 
wind from the bays of Taliwang and Chore weh to Piju on the 
opposite side in an hour, and from the caj)es on this side in clear 
weather we can distinguish single objects on the opposite coast, 
such as men and buffaloes. The narrowest part of the strait is but 9 
nautical miles broad. If we now proceed along the north coast 
to the eastward, we have the small bays of Manini, Bremang, Logg, 
Karang Match, Padas, Labu Tuntie and the larger bay of 8 um* 
bawa. The last only is of importance to shipping. Prahus Ho 
in the western end, that is, in the bay of Labu Tuntie. Both are 
pretty deep, but are too much exposed to the N. and W. winds. 

Of all the Sunda islands Sumbawa has the most bays in com- 
parision to its siise, and is divided into some large peninsulas, 
of which we shall afterwards speak. Some of the bays are so 
large and at the same time so closed in, that they might almoal* 
be described as inland seas. If the island wore better peopled, 
this circumstance, —that is, this peculiar geographical constitution, 
ought and would exert the most favorable influence on the 
deyclopment and civilization and on the material interests of the 
population. As it is, however, at present, the greatest advantages 
of the geographical position are useless. The extent of the 
coasts stands to the size of the surface on Sumbawa as 140: 25^ 
and on Lombok as 53: 104 , thus on the first almost as 1: If , 
and on the last as 1 ; 2 . For these observations I have chiefly 
found occasion in the largest bay (Telok) of the country, namely, 
that of Sumbawa, which is not to be confounded* with the an- 
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cliorage (labu Sumbawa) already mciitionccL If wc take into 
consideration the relation which exists between the size of the 
bay and its narrow entrance, then it with justice mciils the name 
of inland sea* 

Its greatest length (from the deepest inlying part of the bay 
of Kowanko to Tanjong Menangis) is 4£^ minutes or 12| geogra- 
phical miles* Its greatest breadth (from Ampang to- the mountain 
Tambora lying opposite, — from the S. W. to the N. E.) is 18 
minutes or 4i geographical miles. It thus possesses a surface of 
about 38| square geo-raphical miles, that is, almost equal to the 
residency of Batavia* Fulo Moyo blocks up the entrance and 
only leaves a small strait for passage on both sides. The western of 
these two Straits is called Salee, the northern, between Fulo Moyo 
and the mountain Tambora, Batahay. Both are very deep. I 
have only passed through the first, and found no ground in the 
middle at 100 fathoms. Close under Fulo Moyo we had 20 
fathoms. The stmit is sufficiently broad to allow a ship to beat 
up. In its length the bay of Sumbawa runs from the S. E. to the 
N. W. The prevailing winds blow in the same direction, that is, 
from the S.E. and, in the rainy season, from the N. W. They are so 
heavy sometimes, that they are dangerous to prahus, as I myself 
have experienced. In the upper part of the bay we have sometimes 
flaws of wind, as they are called, which proceed from the small val- 
lies between the mountains in the East. There is a strong stream 
in the strait by which we enter the bay, setting into the bay with 
the flood and running out with the ebb. In the cast monsoon the 
strength of the ebb is greater than the flood ; in the west monsoon 
the opposite is the case. When the moon passes the meridian the 
flood comes in so much more rapidly, that there is ebb and flood 
two times a day. The two shores of the bay are very dissimilar. 
The southern is very flat and indented with small bays, covered 
with islets which have fresh water. The northern shore, on the 
other hand, consists of high mountains without water, and exhibits 
■almost a straight line, without any bays or inlets. Here the 
water is very deep close in shore, and we have frequently Uo 
anchorage 5 in the south, on the contrary, it' is mostly shallow. 
In the western part of the bay, most of the small bays run from the 
sO'Uth to the norih i in the middle from the south east to the north 
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west, and in the upper part of the bay wholly from the east to. 

the west. 

The smaller bays in the large bay of Siimbawa^ from the 
West to the East^f along the South coast, are the followino* :-»« 
On the right hand side of the Strait of Salee the bay of Pan- 
yoroBg. On the other side of the entrance, Labu Banga, two- 
hours long, very small and deep. It runs from the S. to the H. 
There are reefs on both sides of the entrance. The long, small 
and deep bays formed by the mainland and the islands nest follow 
each other, viz — Labu Kuris, Labu Tarata and Labu Tieris. 
Prahus can here pass between the mainland and the islands; 
but ships cannot. From here the bays change in form and 
direction. Labu -Kollong is large, broad and sliallow. It re- 
ceives several streams. The neighbouring country, like that at 
Kuris, is fiat and alluvial* 

In this bay especially, the South East wind, which is also 
called Angin Kollong ^ blows very strong. The land in tlie S. E. 
is very much lower than anywhere else on the island (Kollong 
means also loro land ) ; the S, E. wind therefore reaches this,, 
and it blows with redoubled strength through the bay and out of 
it. The ground of the bay is a mixture of sand and mud. 
Ships cannot approach close to the land. Next follows the- 
smaller Labu Santong, with two arms, and two islets in the 
western arm. Labu Ampang, %vhich is precisely similar to Labu 
Kollong. Both lie in the direction of South East to North 
West. A considerable number of prahus resort here, by means 
of which the neighbouring village of Ampang carries on some 
trade. 

To the right of the last, lies a smaller bay called Labu Ilaji. 
Labu Kowanko, of which the back ground is called Labu KrebA 
It receives the rivulet Kowanko, and on the East is inclosed by 
the islet Kowanko. 

The following places, all in the upper part, come next Labu 
Chuni with a rivulet, Labu Lara, with a rivulet and islets, Labu 
Sonapa with a river and Labu Gembo which lies from the N. E. 
to the 8, W* with a rivulet. It is not very large but tolerably 
deep. At the entrance we have 13 fathoms of water. Near to 
the shore there are some large rocks in the bottom, wliich would 
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he dangerilras'for vessels^ but (lieyliein siglit 'and can avoided* 

Ott tbe other side of the mountain Rubu there lies another small 
creek, the only <»e on the north side of the bay. Pulo Moyo has 
no anchoring ground on its east side, but on the west side there 
is one called Labu Haji, which may at least serve as a refiige in 
easterly winds. Small rivulets here afford water. 

To the east;of the mountain Tambora follows the bay of Saugar, 
of which we find the following subdivisions, going from east to 
west — 

a. The bay of Biu, into which a small rirer falls. The 
entrance is narrow and rocky on both sides, while in the middle it 
i's deep and approachable. Pirates sometimes take shelter in this 
small, bay. 

b* The bay of Belambu, or Sangar in a more limited sense. 
Open and without dangers. The Company’s ships sometimes 
came here in former times, to load sandalwood. 

0. That of Kainbu, in tire kingdom of Dompo, where sapan- 
wood is shipped. 

d. The hay of Kilo, more open than the above and lying fur- 
ther to the eastward. The road must be very good in the east 
monsoon. 

The bay of Bima, at least as regards the entf*»mde and the 
northern part, is better known than all the previous ones, because 
it is most frequented by ships. The remarks concerning the flood, 
ebb and current in the bay of Sumbawa, are equally applicable 
here. The current inwards in the west monsoon is stronger 
than that outwards, and in the east monsoon the reverse. 

In the outer bay there are some good anchoring places, as well 
to the south of and near Bata Puti as near Batu Pah or the so 
called Portuguese cavern. We find here a small, narrow and 
deep bay, where there is a beautiful spring of clear water in abun« 
dance, which can also be used as a bathing place. The mouth 
of the inner bay is so small, that ships have scarcely room to enter. 
It Is fortunately very deep close to the shore, else it would be im- 
practicable for the entrance of vessels. Near the point of the so 
called Southern Fort, the breadth is only about /jj of a German 
mile or 800 paces. 

The so called Northern Fcjt lies on an islet close to the shore, 
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and neitlier ships nor prahus can pass it on the west side,asatebh 
there is almost no water there. The mountains on either side of the 
entrance prevent any but the winds from^N. and S. from prevailing. 
Whenever the last are strong, vessels cannot enter and must anchor 
in the outer bay. In the same manner in a strong N. wind no 
ships can leave the bay, in which otherwise they can lie as secure 
as in any other bay of the Indian Archipelago. The landing place 
near Bima is bad, because the water to a considerable distance has 
become shallow from the alluvium washed down. Directly oppo- 
site lies Pttlo Kambing, the passage by the west side of which is 
impracticable for ships on account of reefs and shallows. To the 
south of Bima the bay is broader, but on the other hand dnemaaeg 
gradually and regularly in depth towai-ds the upper part. Ships 
do not go further southwards than to Bima. Further inward 
there exists, however, a very brisk trade for native vessels, and 
even with very large prahus. 

The length of the bay from Tanjong Batu to the southern 
point of Pulo Kambing is about IJ German miles; the length 
of the southern part from the last place to the upper part, is 
probably more. Soma hours to the S. of Bima lies the bay of 
Belo with a river of that name. Still further on, the bay at 
length divides into two shallow arms, into which several rivulets 
discharge themselves. A small tongue of land, at whose extre- 
mity the islet (Niraa) Sedn lies, divides the two arms. From 
Belo to the hills of Silah, an alluvial flat stretches round the 
bay, on part of which no trees grow, and which, covered with a 
thick bed of ash^ and sand, is partly covered at high water, 
while the water deposits much salt on the ground at ebb. 

From the bay of Bima to Pulo Naru, opposite Pulo Gunnng 
Api, there are different small bays, which are inclosed by the 
mountains. I do not know them by name, however, ahd they 
are not particularly large or of importance. 

Here we find the much frequented Strait of Sapi, which is sepa- 
rated from the Strait of Mangareij by the island Komodo, and 
with these divides the islands of Bima and Flores from each 
other. The current in this Strait is very strong, stronger that in 
that of Allas. The direction, however, is the same. The nu- 
pierous islands in the Strait of Sapi, and some imperfectly known 
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reefs IjiRg to the South ^ of ft, make it more prudent to proeeai 
tliroiigli the Strait of Allas. On the West side of the Strait, 
along Bima, the foilowiiig bays lie from the N. to the S. 

Labu Kandang (also Labu Wiera) with a broad opening to 
the N« B. To the ITorth the long Tanjong Nara. 

Labti Tengeb, with a small river. To the N. a tongue of land, 
Tanjong Tengeb, stretches out into the sea. 

Labu Loka, very small. In the neighbouring valley there m 
a small spring® 

Labu Kallo, narrow and deep. On the JJarth side of the 
entrance is a rock, which bears a perfect resemblance to a coffin. 
This bay is probably the bay which is marked in the charts under 
the name of Britannia Bay. 

Labu Chiri, very narrow and deep. It receives two rivem of 
this name. This bay is probably the same as that known on th© 
charts as Bees Bay. 

Labu Kowo. It is deep with a sandy ground, and has two 
broad but short arms, into which two rivulets discharge themselves. 

Now follows the large and much frequented bay of Sapi. It 
affords at all seasons of the year a good anchorage, and is inclosed 
by hillocks in the N. and S. It is divided in the middle 
by a group of islands. It has in consequence two entrances, on^ 
on the north and the other on the south. Ships must always 
chose the last. The firet is only practicable for prahus. 

On the south coast of the country there are doubtless many more 
bays, but they have not yet been properly explored. The high 
sea makes the approach difficult. Near Prado for instance, there 
miist be an inlet behind the islet lying there. 

The bay of Chempi to the S. of Bompo, which is even more 
like an Inland sea than the bay of Bima, is very well Inown to 
me. It is 2| German miles long and at the broadest pla«^ a mil© 
wide. The entrance, on the other hand, is so narrow, that large 
ships, even if there was sufficient water, could not enter. The bay 
Is but two fathoms deep at the entrance, in the middle four, and ©a 
the north side only three, — ^at flood one fathom more. Formerly 
there were pearl banks here. Pirates have sometimes visited 
this bay. , , 
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2i Capes and Islands. 

The south western promontory of Sumbawa is marked upon lie 
charts Table-point, 1 do not know the native name. It lies in 
116® 47’ East Longitude (Greenwich) and 8® 5S’ South Latitude. 
Horsburgh ' gwea it 116® 42* E. Long* and 9® 2’' S. The 
north western point is Tanjong Labu Bua^ which however has 
another name. It lies in 117® 11* E. Long, and 8® 23* S. Lat. 

Between these two points the following islands are found in the 
Strait of Alks^ from the S. to the 

In the bay of Chereweh two small islands, named on the 
charts Green and Button Islands. 

Near the northern point of the bay of Sagena three islands, call*- 
ed by the natives GiK Sato, Biirung and Lawang. 

Further to the north there is a range of islands, extending 
parallel with the mainland to Labu Bua, and which gives the 
character of a bay to the sea lying behind iU The islands 
of this range, are, in their order from the 8. to the N., Belang, 
Tatagen, Passennet, Pakuku, Genang, (also called Polo Rangeli) 
Busser (also Pulo Ealong), Gili Belo (also Pulo Panjang, that is, 
the long island) Segattel, Ai-Tawar and lastly Kamudung. These 
numerous islets differ very much from each other, Som'e are long, 
onginating from coral nsefs; having more length than breadth and 
are covered with jangle. The firat and the four last above named 
belong to this class. They prolong themselves on both sides in 
coral reefe, but leave suiEeient room between to allow ships to 
pass through. 

All the others are high islets, consisting of volcanic forinatioii, 
and mostly cone-shaped in appearance, covered with grass and 
without cliffs around them. 

The sea decreases in depth behind th^e islands from the 8. to 
the N. In the 8. it has above 30, in the N. near Panyorong, &o, 
only 4 or 5 fathoms depth, as the natives informed me, Erom 
whence the name Timor lyung or Yang for this row of islands 
is derived, I know not. I never heard it used by the natives. 
Near the western point of the entrance of the bay of Allas there 
is- an islet called Bnngen, having a campong on it inhabited by 
orang bajo. All the other islc^ts are uninhabited. Those which 
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lie ill tlie W« part of the Strait are coBsideret! as belongiiig to 
Lombok. In front of and in. the. bay of Samba wa there, are the. 
following islands s— ^ 

,Palo Medang, low, covered with jangle and unioliabifedt 
Probably a coral formation, and surrounded by rocks. 

Palo Moyo obstructs the entrance of the bay of Siimbawa# 
It is. 6 square German , miles in size, everywhere hilly, and In 
almost all places very steep. .The sea which washes it is very 
deep and rich in polypi of all kinds. On the west side is the 
bay Laba Haji, to which the pirates very eagerly resort to waylay 
the prahus on their way to or from Sambawa. The S* E. point 
of the island is called Tanjong Taniwang. Tlie whole island 
belongs to the latest chalk formation. It is covered with jungle 
which abounds with game and wild bees. There are rivulets on 
the west side only. Formerly there were cam pongs and rice-fields 
here. At present the island is deserted. The fomier inhabitants 
all went to Sumbawa, because they were yearly attacked by the 
pirates. 

Opposite the South coast of Pulo Moyo lies, on the West 
Tanjong Menangis and, in the East, Tanjong Ai Gayong, in front 
of both of which are reefs. Opposite the east point of the island' 
in the N. is Tanjong Arum, and in the S. Tanjong Basso, both 
points of the Tambora mountain-chain* Within the bay we have 
Great and Little Pulo Dangar, opposite Tanjong Ai Rai-as. Then 
Pulo Liang and Pulo Ngali, both very long, small and high. 
The islets of Pulo Tapan, Tenger, Tai Kebo, Dempu with its 
two horns, and Topi, are much smaller. 

All these islets mostly consist of volcanic remains, and are, like 
the following, uninhabited and coiered with jungle. 

Pulo Rakit is the largest island in the bay, long (from S.’E. 
to m W.) and low. 

Nlssa Dewa is a naked rock oppe^ite Tanjong Satupu. Pulo 
Kowanko is also very long (from S* E. to N. W.) and low, but 
smaller than Pulo Rakit. 

The islets in Labu Santong, labu Lara, m well m the Great 
and Little Pudu, are naked ma^es of rock* 

Nissa Balere, near the shore in the bay of Kowanko and Nissa 
Mimte to the N. W. of Pulo Kowanko are not much larger. 
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Palo Sataadai to the N. E. of Palo Moyo, is high ahcl ahoiltidis 
k gamOo It Is easily recognized by the two nipple-shaped hills of 
which it consists. 

In the bay of Btma we have to the E. Tanjoog Batu Puti^— 
farther to the S« Tanjong Batu and to the 8, of Bima^ near Leloj, 
Cape Lewi Mori* 

I have already mentlotted the islet on which the Northern Fort 
stands and Pulo Kambing opposite Biraa. The inhabitants assert 
that Palo Itanibirtg is a shipwrecked pralia which has been tamed 
into stone. They point out all the diiFerent parts^ even to the cable 
of the anchor. It is a steep rocky hill, on which some half 
withered trees grow. Above, on the hill, is the grave of a saint 
belonging to the family of the Sultan, The sea round it is very 
rich in fish, 

Nissa Sedu, quite in upper part of the bay, is a small spot 
of ground, which from a supei^stitious fear cannot be trodden by 
women who are enceinte, Wherefore, people would not tell me. 

We now come to the capes and islands in the Strait of Sapi, 
where they are very numerous. 

The Nordi Easterly point of the country of Bima forms Tan- 
jong Naru, to the north of Labii Kandatig, opposite Pulo Gunong 
Api. To the south follows T, Tenge with a cliff the extremity, 

T. Dumbia divides the bays of Kowo and Sapi and T. Jatl 
forms the most easterly point of the land to the south. 

Of the islands, I will first take those in the bay of Sapi. The 
lai^est is Nissa Na6, that is, the great island, the second in size 
Nissa Entossa, while the many masses of rock which are scattered 
about are collectively called Passir Bajo. 

Nissa Todo (and not Sintodo as on former charts) is larger. In 
the Bima language Ni^a means island and Todo means ground 
full of holes and pits. To the east lie the three masses of rock and 
the three hlets Burussu, Keppa and Mata Setan, More to the 
south lies the larger Komoro, with some rocks in the vicinity. 

Pulo Gunong Api follows next. The mountain rises imme- 
diately out of the sea and forms two peaks, a northern and sou- 
them. The last is very steep, with deep chasms and covered with 
wood so that it would appear not to have been in a state of erup- 
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tion for a lo»g tline past Tho soathem samiBili with a emter oa 
the top, ©til! retaias its globalar sliape and is cotered from Iha top 
to tlie sliore willi sand and blaok stones. It is^ aecordiog to 
Melvill mn Carnbeo^ 712S Rhineland feet high. The crater was 
not in operation at the time I saw it* ' From time to, limej, h0we¥er, 
the moiintain is heard thundering and whene¥er earthquakes are 
felt on Bima it is belicTed that they proceed from Gwiong Api. 
This island was formerly inhabited^ although in the dry season 
neither mulets nor w'ells yielded any water and in the rainy 
season only after heaTy showed. Noimdthstanding this, howe?er, 
water is to be had in abundance all the year round* Whererer 
holes are dug on the shore they are immediately- ftlled with tie 
purest water for drinking. Some Tillages were to be found here 
formerly* When however the villagers were every year attEcked 
by pirates and murdered or carried away, they at last fowook it and 
went to Bima, whero part of them settled and part in the 
vicinity of Wiera which is exactly opposite to Gunong Api* Tie 
fruit trees still flourish which once overshadowed thecampong and 
bear the finest fruit, especially pumpleiiioses (citrus decumand). 
Some people still go every year to the island and remain some lime, 
hunting, fishing, gathering the' fruit and burning the grass and 
lalang fields. 

Gili Bante is much larger than the islands already men^ 
lioned and has a high peaked hill in the south. Komodo is still 
larger, having a surface of about 10 square German miles which Is 
Intersected from the 8. to the N. by a high ridge of hills. 

All these islands are under the govewiment of Bima, and are all 
at present uninhabited. Some persons formerly lived In Komodo, 
but the' altecks of pimtai forbid them to abandon it and go to 
Bima. To the South of Bima and Sumbawa there are also iOiEC 
islets, of which very little is known. Two of these and not one, 
as on all ehartS|-^Iie to the South of Bima, close to Prado. The 
Pfiterniiiosl is called Tengtni, the westormost Side. Norrie and 
Otheri also place Pulo Rakit here, but it lies in the bay of Sum* 
bawa. 

8. &ftlm Islands f — Natural and Political Dhuiom, 

Now* that I have described the houndaries of the country, ite 
paste and the Wands surrounding it, I will return to the country 
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itself* The mainlaiiicl of Sumbawa and Biina lias^ acco-rdiiig to my 
calculations, a surface of 222 square miles. Mr Melvill van Carn- 
bee estimates it 278 square miles, which is certainly too miicl}, 
even if we include the surface of all the neighbouring islands, whieli 
is reckoned at 24 square miles. 

The island is divided into four parts by its natural conformation. 

The first is the Peninsula of Sumbawa, the westernmost and 
largest division of the country, bounded on the south by the South 
sea, on the west by the Strait of Allas and on the north by tlie 
Celebes sea and the great bay of Sumbawa. It is joined to the 
eastern part by the isthmus of Kowanko and Mata and is 90 
square miles in size. 

The second division is the peninsula of the Tamhora mountain,, 
bounded on the south by the bay of Sumbawa, on the west by. the 
Strait Batahay and on the north by the Celebes sea and, tlio bay 
of Sangar. It is connected with the rest of the country by the 
isthmus of Sangar and possesses a superficies of 25 square miles. 

The third division consists of the middle of the country, and is 
bounded on the South by the South sea and on the north by the 
Celebes sea, while it is connected on the west with Sumbawa and 
Tambora, and extends to the bay of Sumbawa. It is bounded on 
the east by the bay of Bima and the easternmost part is bordeied 
by considerable mountains. It has a surface of 44 square miles. 

The fourth division is the eastern peninsula of Bima. It is 
bounded on the north by the sea of Celebes, on the east by Sapi 
Strait and on the south by the South sea. On the west side it is 
shut in by the bay of Bima. The mountains between this bay 
and that of Chempi connect the eastern peninsula with the middle 
of the country. This division contains about 08 square miles.. 

The political division of the country is not the same as Its nalu* 
ral division. 

The first part, only, consists of an entire state, that of Sumbawa^ 
with the almost independent sub-divisions of Chereweli, Taliwang, 
Setelok (and formerly Serang) and Allas, all lying on Allas strait. 
The isthmus of Mata forms the eastern boundary of the kingdom 
of Sumbawa. 

The second division of the country formed at one time the 
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liiiigclom of Tamborai and in the South West point of it tlie 
slate of Papekat 

The kingdom of Tambora extended to Sangar and Boinpo 
along the isthmus of Sangar, 

The third part consists of the kingdom Dompo and the king- 
dom of Sangar, inclosed by it and lying to the north* 

At present Dompo also claims the former kingdoms of Tarn- 
bora and Papekat which cannot any longer bo considered as 
Independent states. 

The eastern half of the third division and the whole of the 
fourth division constitute the kingdom of Bima. 

The size of these states, according to the present divisions of 
the country, is as follows 

Samba ws, mainland and islands. . 93 sq. miles. 

Dompo, 

Sangar, 

Bima, 

Sumbawa lies between the 116^ 47^ and 119® 12’ East Lat. 
(Greenwich) and has thus a length of 2® 25\ The western point 
of the land is the Table-point on the Strait of Allas, the eastern 
Tanjong Jati on 119® 12’ E. Lat. and 8® 83* S. Long. The 
distance between these two places is 35| geographical mite. 
Its greatest breadth, from the northern foot of Tarabora in 8® 6’ 
and the last point somewhat to the east of Tabtepoini in 9® 3’ 
S. Long., is 14i geographical miles. 

2. Gmhgkul constitution of the island* Mineral prodmtrnm^* 

Sumbawa is such a mountainous country that there are almost 
no plains to be found in it, —that is, plains of any size. Those 
which we find there are small strips along the coasts and alluvial 
land. They scarcely rise above the level of the sea, from which, 
as well as their small breadth, it is to be presumed that they are of 
recent formation, and that not long ago the sea washed the foot 
of the mountains. It is certain that the ashes, during the eruption 
of Tambora, added much to their extent. The geognostic struc- 
ture of the mountains of Sumbawa is very simple. I have 
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only noticed four principal formations, viz., the alluvial groiiiKl, 
already mentioned, new coral formations, recent coarse chalk 
(grolMk) and volcanic remains* 

The coarse chalk forms no very large masses, is nowhere 
drifen high np (scarcely to 600 feet) and hears very e?ideiiit traces 
of having once been washed by the sea. I have not found a single 
petrifaction. 

At one place it appeared as if the coarse chalk had been 
driven up through the volcanic mountain chain, at another that 
it had been burst through by it and lastly that it was covered by it 

I have met with it on the following places viz; on the ridge of 
the Woo Saheh, which divides Bima from Bompo and forms the 
connecting link between the northern and southern mountain-chains 
of these countries; on Pulo Moyo: on the hill ranges between 
Sumbawa and R^, but only appearing in detached places, and at 
the same time in other hills which consist of volcanic masses of 
stone ; on the bank of the river Tampok Benok, mingled in un- 
equal combination with volcanic remains. 

The coral formation is confined to the low islands in the west 
The volcanic elements are, besides sand, ashes, lapiliis, pumice 
stone and volcanic tuSstone, principally trachite and lava. I never 
found either basalt or obsidian. 

The topography of the mountains seems to be much more intri- 
cate, and I shall here shortly sketch it. 

In general the country consists purely of volcanic remains, or of 
fragments, which have been strewed and flung to a distance when the 
volcanoes formed themselves, or have been scattered and destroyed 
by subterranean forces. Such a systematic combination of raised 
and upheaved places as in the east of Java, Bali and Lombok, we 
never find here. Certainly no island in the Archipelago has 
suffered so much from violent changes and shocks in its geological 
condition m Sumbawa. Except the southern peak of Gunong 
Api, no mountain has retained its original shape, and in most of 
them it is scarcely to be recognized. 

We mn distinguish four mountain chains on Sumbawa which 
aH run from the east' to the west. The Northern consists of the 
remutt of some volcanoes, which have partly retained their circu- 
lar and coneahaped appearauce. 
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Tlio Weslern consists of the beautiful mountain Ngenges^ wbicli 
forms tbo north western point of the country. The whole moun- 
tain forms a huge crater with a steep descent on the inside^ while 
the outer sides consist of numerous sharp ridges which radiate in 
all directions. N umerous rivulets and rivers flow down the inter- 
Yening hollows. The wall of the crater is broken through on the 
N. W. so that the largest chasm is here, in which the village Bu^r 
is situated. The highest peak to the S. is called Satupu and that 
to the W. Sabra (which is seen from Allas). The highest and 
lowest mountain ridges stretch to the Southward. First the 6u- 
liong Bedokh along the coast of Alias strait; more inland the 
Tamper-Bayem which terminates near the village Eeba and the 
very high ridge lying next it called Gunong Sonkhar. All three 
run from the N. to the S. 

I hold the mountain Kgenges to be the highest in Siimbawa, 
although the natives assert that Gunong Batu Lanteh is higher. 
I place the height at 5,400 Rhineland feet. My calculation can* 
not be more than 200 feet from the truth. 

The mountain is more thickly covered with trees, than any of 
the others which lie in the vicinity of Tambora. It is also well 
supplied with water. To the east of Ngenges and somewhat 
more to the N. lie the Sesset mountains, of which the uppermost 
part is serrated like a comb and runs from the S. W. to the N. E. 
The detached peaks which belong to it, are the steep Skedet to 
the 8. and the Pussii to the N, The highest point of this moun- 
tain is probably not more than 2,400 feet above the surface of the 
sea. 

On the N. N. W. side of it rises the isolated, steep and eone« 
shaped Gunong also of volcanic oingin. 

The third mountain of this series is the Batu Lanteh in the 8. 
W. of Sumbawa. The natives consider it I he highest mountain 
of tlie country, in which I do not agree with them. It is particu- 
larly rich in water, on account of which ihc natives facetiously 
call it Gunong Perampuan. Its slopes are not very steep, so 
that Its form has the appearance of a flat pressed cone. The 
ridges also which run down from it are not so sharp as those of 
Gunong Ngenges. 

The higher part of the mountain and the S. W, slope are 
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coYefed witli fiBe trees. -I visited this moiintaiB oa the lOtli m& 
12& September, 1848. I followed the river from Sombawa 
upwards to the village Pelat through a well ■ cultivated valley* 
From ‘thence I ascended a mouBtain ridge which I followed 
upwards 'to Summung, where ■ a spring of water takes its rise* 
There was formerly a small mountain village here but it is now 
abandoned. We now only find a few huts here and there on the 
mountain ridge and the slopes. They arc only , inhabited during 
the season when the cultivation of hill paddy draws the people 
there. From hence a footpath leads to the villages Ngentong 
and Ampang in the N. E. lying on one side of the ravine, w'Mle 
another runs to Mugen and the neighbouring mountain villagci 
Tepo, Batu Rotokh, Mossukb, Tankan Pulit, &c, in the 8. W. 
Opposite to Summung we find ourselves amongst very old trees. 
The mountain has two peaks, of which the S. E. appeared to me 
the highest. I ascended the N. Western, which has an unusual- 
iy sharp ridge at last. Above lie two masses of rock, which 
run into a blunt point and turn the flat side to each other, form- 
ing a cleft about a foot wide from which water wells out# 
This split rock or stone is the cause of the name of the mountain. 
The natives say that these two rocks on the top (for there are 
two others besides these) belonged to a fortified village, which 
was surrounded by walls and fortifications. With consider- 
able difficulty I dimbed to the top of the highest of the 
trachite rocks, wluch commands a most enchanting view. From 
Gunong Rinjani on Lombok I perceived a vast column of smoke 
asisending. The Tambora, on the other hand, was scarcely dis- 
cernible in the flood of light diffused by the morning rays. At its 
foot the great bay of Sumbawa was visible, its smallest and most 
Mdden nooks and all its numerous islets standing distinctly out. To 
the south, in the distance, stretches the labyrinth of the mountain- 
ous world of Sumbawa, of which none can tell me th4 secrete, any 
more than I, with my compass, can measure the principal peaks. 
The rocks, impregnated with iron, drew the needle entirely out of 
its proper direction — sometimes as much as By means of 
the temperature of boiling water I estimated the height of the 
pak, on which I ' was sta^nding at 6090 Rhineland feet* The 
second range of the mountains of Sumbawa shows itself much less 
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iislifi'Cily^ It docs not form a separate system, but consists of side 
brandies or pieces of the contiguous ranges to the N« and to the 
S«; and partly also of isolated mountains or such as liave been 
thrown up between by simultaneous volcanic action in the N. and 
in the S. Wo can recognize in this range only one common volca-* 
nm origin, but there is no agreement in form — no fixed direction 
and no central point conspicuous from height or extent 
To this range, to the west, belong Gunong Mantar near Setelok 
in the Strait of Allas, Gunong Bedokh (i, e* the long mountain), 
— ^Tamper Bayern and Gunong Sonkhar. 

To the south this mountain range is divided by the Taliwtig 
river and the rivulets falling into it. To these succeed the Udan 
liver in the valley of Miigen and Kalais. On the right bank (i.e. 
to the S.) the mountain called Bata Besanak rises out of a high 
steep ridgo with seven rugged points, from whence the mountain 
derives its name, which means the mountain with its children/ 
On the left (he. to the N. E.) lies the rounded and less lofty 
Atas Kalais, i. e. the head of Kalais/’ It is entirely covered 
With alang-alang while the sides of Batu Besanak are bare in 
many places. Further to the E. we have the Setemper which 
is completely overgrown with alang-alang and abounds in deer* 
It is a species of high country, consisting of hundreds of rounded 
hills* There is very little water in the intervening hollows, where, 
however, rice was formerly cultivated. Two steep precipitous 
pyramidal rochs called Gunong Tutuk are conspicuous amongst 
these hills. To the N. and N. E* of the Setemper mountain, lie 
the high mountain ridges, known under the names of G. Self, G* 
Lammer and G. Patonang, about south from Sumbawa. They 
are covered with jungle, but none of them are probably above 
2fi00 feet high. In the same direction, but farther to the east, 
follows the labyrinth of hills between Flampang and Sumbawa, 
which stretch in a long longitudinal direction from the S. S. E. to 
the If. N# W. from Jamn Fussang to Tanjong Menan^. This 
collection of volcanic debris has no general name with the popula- 
tion. Each high hill has its own particular appellation* Molt of 
these hills on the N. N* W* side are very steep and destitute of 
vegetation, while those in the 8. 9. E., are gently swelling and 
covered with alang-alang. They mostly consist of lava and some- 
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times of volcanic tnff-stone. I have nowhere observed a contiriiu 
oils regular formation. The islands of Pulo Dangar to^ and inclii* 
sive of, N. Liang also belong to this collection of hills, which, for the 
rest, must be considered as belonging not only to the second but 
also to the first range of mountains. 

The third range of the mountains of Sumbawa was not visited 
by mo, although I was at its base. It stretches in an almost 
unbroken line from East to West, and it will be better, instead of 
describing it from West to East, like those above, to reverse the 
order. It commences abruptly in the East with a steep moun- 
tain, the Jaran Pussang, which appears to me to be a burst 
volcano. It is naturally a wedge shaped hill, forming th© J or J 
part of a cone-shaped mountain, which it has been originally. 
The eastern and nortlicrn sides are precipitous, perpendicular 
walls, more tlmn 1,500 feet high, while the southern and western 
sides, as is usual in Indian volcanoes, slope gently down and lose 
themselves in the low ground. I estimate the height of the top 
at more than 3,000 feet. Jaran Pussang means a steep lioi*se’’ 
and in reality the contour of the crest from many sides has much 
resemblance to the back of a horse. Other parts of the moun- 
tain have different names. The natives assert that the mountain 
cannot be ascended without danger of life. As soon as the top 
is reached, the rash explorer is assailed by tempests, rain, &c, 
which deprive him of life. It is a legend which is related of 
other high mountains, and generally where the inhabitaufs arc 
too lazy to undertake the ascent. 

Further to the West we find another high point in the cliain, 
Gunong Ropang. It has much resemblance to Batu Lanteh, 
and is rather higher than the Jaran Pussang. It is very jungly 
and abounds in water. The ground must be very fertile. Most 
of the coffee consumed in the kingdom of Sumbawa comes from 
the plantations on Gunong Ropang, on which some villages are 
found at a considerable height. The chain extends further to 
Allas Strait, between Taliwang and Chereweh, without showing 
a high point of any importance. The whole extent of ' the range 
appears to be of volcanic origin. To the west of Gunong Ropang 
the range appears to be completely intersected by two valleys 
which afford passages to the Punik and Udan sU‘cams. : 
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Tlse fourili ’ moEntaln^range nms along the south eoaslto tie 
Strait of Allas* It comniences with Gunong Dodom a moiiiiteiii 
on the Sotttli coast haying much similarity to the Eopangj and 
ahoal feet high*' This chain is also eat through in many 

places* The eastern part is decidedly volcanic, while, on the other 
hand, it is probable that the chalk formation commences at the so 
called Tafelkoek ^ (Table point), — as the name appears- to indicate, 
and which is also confirmed by the analogous geolc^ical relalions 
on Lambok, Bali and Java. 

The third and fourth mountain chains, are those, probably, 
which are marked on charts of Sumbawa in the south, high 
elevated land in a double chain of mountains” (see Norrie, Berghaus 
and others). 

From Jaran Pussang in the direction of the East the nature of the 
country and the mountains begin to alter. At the eastern foot of this 
mountain there runs through the country or through the isthmus, 
a strip of low land from the S. E. to the N. W» which constitutes 
the lowest portion of the country, and from that circumstance 
is called Kollong”, The conjunction of the South sea with the 
bay of Sumbawa is however not a valley properly so called, for it 
eoireists in all parts of hilly country at least 300 feet above the level 
of the sea, and can only be denominated low land in comparison to 
the much higher mountain country lying to the east and west To 
the N. W. this level plain terminates in the valley of L. Kollong, 
while in the south east, probably on the south side, it ends in an al- 
luvial coast plain at the place marked on the charts long island”* 
If we now proceed further towards the E. we find a similarly form- 
ed mountainous or rather high hilly country, which extends from 
J&mm Pussang to the bay of Jempi. It consists of numerous hill 
mngas, which run in a direction from the S. E. to the S. W. with 
more or lea noticeable variations to the S. and N.W. and E. The 
slopa are genemlly steep, the ridges broad and fiat, —and the 
valleys lying between them so narrow that they may be «mllad 
elefis. Cone-shaped mountain tops, circular mountains, traces of 
emtew and so forth are not to be met with here, although tb^ 
have clearly been elevated by volcanic agency* Tb#j_ all rim 
precipitously from the South sea and extend the bay of Sum* 
bawa 
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From tho West to the East wo have tlie following points^ whioli 
aro at all distinguislied by lieiglit. 

Ganong Lompak, W* 8. W. and Gimong Sudi to the W. 8, of 
Ampang. Gnnong Baja is an isolated peak to the N* between 
Kollong and L. Santong. 

From Ampang going towards tlie easty we have tbe following 
liili ranges : 

Firsty rising over tlie barren plateau or table land called Lat^fy 
wliicli forms tbe foreground, we have Gunong Pedu Mangi, (loIe« 
rably bigb), Mangitoi (much lower), Danan Dereh (west), Banan 
Dereb (east), Wonto (west), Wonto (east), Latta, Welaand Eisso# 

The mountain Mangi is on the west side covered with bambu, 
while on the east side side it is thickly covered with jungle. The 
last of this hill range, forms the highest mountain among tlicnSy the 
Mata do Jawa (the eye of Javanese). At its eastern base lie the 
villages Mata to the S. E. and Kowanko to the N. Behind this 
mountain, a little more to the W., rises the still higher top of the 
mountain Gunong Troa (the clear mountain). 

I have thus gone through tbe whole structure of the mountains 
on Sumbawa, and I shall now go over the other parts of the coun- 
try. I need only further mention, that in the language of Sum- 
bawa a mountain is called Olat, while in the Bima language a 
mountain is called Boro and a chain of mountains or mountainous 
country is called Bongo. 

The same hilly formation prevails, direct to the hay of Chempi. 

From the valley of Kowanko to the east, follow the hill range of 
0-on-Janga, which consists of volcanic tuff-stone of which the 
layers are so singularly placed that they have a close resemblance 
to a wall which has fallen down, and Panto-bungi, Melajang and 
Lemba, all three low, sterile and covered w’ith thorny-bambus. 
The Lura Bangu is much higher and longer. It encloses the bay 
of Sumbawa on the east. On its west side it is very steep. In the 
south there is a high peak, one of the highest of this hill country, 
called Salapi, certainly over 1,000 feet high. Beyond the Xuru 
Bungo in the east there stretches the valley of Bango. Then 
follows a ridge which runs from the 8. to the N., connecting the 
mountain chains to the N* and the S. by a cross-range, at the 
point over which the road passes, called Boro Siri, — more norther- 
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iy Dord Kariro^' wicl more to the South called Boro Bepat Close 
m the bay of Clempi ia the west lies the Boro Imm This bay 
ttfcen ia' coanection with the broad pkia of DompOj^ marks 
distiactly the termiaatioa of the southera hill coaulry* Fariier 
to the ewt this hill country undergoes a change in its character* 
It still consists of parallel ridges, which run from the soath-^ast to 
lie north-west, but these ridges are higher* They are no loagsr 
Mils but mountains* Some poink are distingnlshabte from th^ir 
height, form and. steepness. Others still show remains of old 
craters or solfataras. Between them are deep Tallies, through 
which low streams and rivers wHch present ample space for enli- 
vation and occupation. 

In the first of these ranges the pyramidal mountain Range 
raises itself in the S. E. of Dompo. The second range has the two 
high peaks of the Jara Bundu in the south. This name signifies 
a mountain so steep that horses on its sides slip down below*^ 
To the northward this ridge expands into the broad plateau of 
Woo-Saheh (buffalo neck) consisting of chalk, — which bounds 
the plain of Dompo to the east, and forms a connecting link 
between the north and south hill country. On the south side and 
at the extremity of one of the ranges lies the GunongJollo <nr 
SuTphtir mountain, south-west of the village Prado and south-east 
of Bompo, within which last district ft is situated. The following 
are some particulars regarding this mountain. It lies at the dis- 
tance of a day's journey from Prado, two day's journey firom 
Bima, and two from Bompo. It is ascended on the north side. 
The South-sea is visible firom the summit. In order to r^h the 
sol&tara (from which the sulidiur is obtain^) it is necemry to 
dme^nd the southern side a little way, and a hollow is reached, 
trhieh hrm the half or | part of a basin, which is open on the 
south mde. Throi^h this opening flows a stream of cold and olw 
Viter to the South sea. The sulphur is dug from three places, in 
the east, thesouth and the west. Each pl^ is from 100 to 120 
roods Im^ and 60 to 60 roods broad. The sulphur collects 
betwe^ mmm €$ wMto stone (probah^ dissolved timcMte) and 
sometimes covers a space of 1 to 3 roods sqtmra. On the liquid 
and wam sulphur there is a hard crust of tvro inches thick* It is 
6nly di^ in the morning and evening, H being too hot to work it 
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in lie middle of 4he day. Rouad holes are made^ at a distance 
from each other of 8 or 9 feet, which are two feet deep and have 
an outlet firom above of one, and from below of from three to foar 
feet A koyan of sulphur was formerly dug yearly at this place, 
but more than twenty could be procured. At present the working 
is abandoned. Since the Saltan of Dompo has quarrelled with the 
Sultan of Bima he has prevented the Bimanese from resorting to 
it The people of Dompo do not go there ^ It is too far from 
them. 

Guiong Prewa is the north western termination of another 
range, which rises to the east of the two Jara Dundus. That 
it is an existing volcano, appears from the solfatra on its soalh>» 
western slope. Formerly reports were heard from the interior of 
the mountain like claps of thunder, and when thunder is heard at 
Bima from the south, it is said to come from Gunong Prewa. 
The Woo-Saheh, Jara Dundu and the Prewa enclose the fertile 
plains of Silah and Dena and the sterile plains of Dongo-bolo and 
Belo, which extend round the bases of these mountains and the 
back ground of the bay. 

I am less acquainted with the mountainous country towards the 
south-east and must therefore leave some ranges undescribed. On 
the east side of the bay of Bima and to the south of the chief 
place, the mountain Londa stretches from the north to the south. 
The advanced hill Lewi Mori, which is an outshoot from it, is a 
lava stream, of which it is not easy to determine the origin. In 
the south, the D* Londa terminates at the Belo liver. To the S. 
E. <rf the village of Belo is a hill, which, accord- ing to the nativw, 
is so stop that no European can ascend it. At the foot of this hill, 
it is rekled, is a spring and near it a bench and a chair which 
have been turned into stone. Above on the hill, stands a horse 
with saddle and bridle and a cat, which have also been converted 
into stone. The horse is named, after its owner, Ompu Reba. 
Once upon a time the ground in this quarter began to shake and 
everything to torn into stone. Ompu Eeba then fled to home, 
while his oat ran after him. But when he saw that his horse could 
not go further and was also changing into stone, he leapt off and 
fled alone. 

The whole legmid undoubtedly refers to a volcanic working or 
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^arlliqiiakc or an eraption of volcanic matter^ and may certainly 
be held to be connected with the lava stream of Lewi Mori® 

In the eastern part of the country another high mountain ridge 
shows itself^ which runs in a double bend from the N* W, to the 
S. E« The highest northern point is Doro Tongo, from which 
the whole mountain chain is sometimes called Doisgo or the 
moimtain country of Tongo* The central and highest peak is calL 
ed D, SamborL The eastern on Sapi strait is called B. Maj^a, 
To the east of this mountain extends a broad mountain ridge^ 
which consists of a great many low, rounded and sterile hills, 
running fi'om the mountains in the north to the bay of Sapi and 
parallel with the similarly described hill chain of Ton^« This 
country on the west side is called G. Wabo. 

The eastern part of the island, lastly, includes the mountain- 
ridge Lambu, which runs from the W. to the East to Tanjong 
Jati. G. Lambu is a truncated, cone-shaped hill, with not very steep 
slopes, against which lean some isolated, steep and cone-shaped 
hills. I estimate its height at 4,600 foot. It may have been a 
burnt out volcano and each hill one of its side openings. 

It now remains to go over the northern mountain chains of the 
eastern part of the island. 

The first which we find in the west is the Tambora, in the 
mountain country of Sangar, but I will postpone its description 
until further on, when I will collect all that relates to this range 
and its mountains in one chapter. 

Further to the east, in the kingdom of Dompo, come the moun* 
teins in the district Sneho, with the highest peak D* SnaM. It is 
iinoccupied by the population, notwithstanding it app^sm fertile 
and fitted for cultivation to the highest point (3,000 feet). It is 
connected with the mountains in the S. by the Doro Sirih. 

Further east follow the mountains of the district Kilo, with the 
highest point B. Bende- It has much resemblance to the prece- 
ding mountains, but is higher (perhaps 4,000 feet). I^tly, we 
find in the west of the bay of Bima the mountains of Bongo Pin’o, 
called in Bima simply Bongo (the mountain oountiy)# It is like 
the two preceding of volcanic character. The western and high^l 
part forms the proper mountain of Pajo. It is a mountain 
cone-shaped appearance, with two peaks, between wMch is a 
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saddle-ridge, from whicli it is called by seamesi Saddle-momteiiife 
The north- western peak is called D. Dendi,— the south eastera 
Aru Hassa. I ascended the last from the Tillage of Pajo on the 
8th and 9tli - September* It had never been ascended previously, 
not even by the natives. The highest point is thickly covered 
with jangle, principally Freycinetias and Gleichenias® All the 
way lip the mountain forms a ridge, very like a roof, of which the 
east side runs nearly 2,000 feet straight to the bottom* I tried the 
height with boiling water and estimated it at 5,340 feet B« Dini 
Is somewhat lower* The Woo Saheh leans against D. Pajo to 
the south. 

The eastern part of this mountain country consists of a high and 
long mountain-chain, with many steep points and summits* It 
runs from north to south along the west coast ofBima, and 
encloses the Aru Hassa in a great bend. On the inner side, the 
sides are very steep. On the outer, they slope gently down to 
the bay, intersected by the ravines, between which there are as 
many exceedingly sharp ridges with almost perpendicular sides. 

To the north of this chain rises the isolated Vader Smit or D, 
Soro Mandi, 4,421 Rhineland feet high, according to Mr Mel vile 
van Carnbee. It has never been ascended. The natives state 
that there is a hollow on the top, containing a lake, which is very 
probable. There must be still traces remaining of a former crater. 
From the flat summit bold ribs run down the steep slopes on all 
sides. When the earthquake occurred in 1836, large piec^ fell 
from these ribs on the south into tlie ravines. The BImanese 
have many legends and superstitions regarding the Soro Mandi. 
In its jungle lurk enormously large serpents, millipeds as long as 
an arm and as broad as the hand, and troops of mountain-demons. 
In short, death awaits the rash adventurer who should attempt to 
climb the mountain. Also, spanning the middle of the mountain, 
there is a hain (cloth) woven of gold thread. It is invisible and 
cannot be stept over. He only, who at this place delivers up two 
pure virgins, can cross the magic barrier. Unfortunately I had 
no lime to prove to the brave burghers of Bima that it was po^i- 
hie to surmount the barrier without such a fascinating offering* 
In the chain which runs along the bay, we can distinguish a 
number of peaks, of which I shall only notice those most disiin- 
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giiislied bj beiglit fiz— to the north D« Siira^ B. Lassi and D» 
TirOy which are all probably above 4,000 feet high The Bongo 
Bnha is the steepest of alL It has the appearance of a three sided 
pyramid and is so steep in the upper part that it is impossible to 
climb it It is about 3,000 feet high. The slopes are eo? ered 
with alang-alang. B. Laii, to the south of this, is still lower, 
a flat ridge, somewhat resembling a coffin in appearance* The 
chain m terminated by the isolated cone-shaped hill Bongo or 
Gunong Iku* 

To the east of the bay there are two other steep chains of hills 
on the north coast. Both are circular mountains, with deep but 
ruptured cauldrons on the inner side. Both are remains of old 
volcanoes. 

The western mountain is the Mongo Lewi, the different peaks 
of which have distinctive names, such as that called B* Kray to 
the N. E. of Bima, at the foot of which the chief place is situated. 

The eastern system has several names. It is higher and more 
extensive than the system of Mongo Lewi. Both are connected 
by a high mountain ridge of the Boro Lela. 

In the west is the mountain chain which forms the north eastern 
point of the country, called G. Maria — in Sapi simply Ara, name- 
ly the mountain, or the great mountain. It is most open to the 
N. or next the side of the village Wiera, where a valley runs from' 
the sea right into the heart of the mountains. To the west the 
valley is enclosed by the high and steep ridge of the Gunong 
Chewu, across which the road to Bima runs. In all directions 
similar, although less lofly, ridges (such as G. Kanento) extend to 
the N. E* The highest part of the mountains is covered with 
beautiful jungle* On the wmtern ridge are very fine teak ti*ees. 
I make G. Maria 5,000 feet high, and the path across Chewu, 
according to a barometrical observation, 1,^0 Ehineland feet 

I will here add a few particulars regarding the mineral produc- 
tions and resources of this mountain world. 

Safe. See the chapter on trade and industry. 

I have mentioned this in describing Gunong JoIIo, 
Sulphur Is also found in the solfetara of the Gunong Prewa, but 
in trifling quantity. A great deal of sulphur exists on the sidas of 
theTambora. 
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Arsenic f is probably also found on the Tambora. 

Pumice Stone^ in incredible quantity round the Tambora^ bul 
it is of fery inferior quality. 

Anhalt and earth-oil in the interior of Flores near Bari« 

Homs* They are found high in the hills near Allas and also 
in the nwr of that name. The place where they are picked up Is 
difficult of access. The stones are of very good quality and even 
adapted to set pen-knives. They have given their name to AllaSi 
for that word in the Sumbawa language is the same as in the 
Malay alus, and means 

Batu iehhc, a hard clay which is found in the interior of Sum-* 
bawa and is brought to market in Sumbawa. The stones are 
heated, then pounded very fine and eaten by themselves or with 
rice and vegetables ; this singular dainty is chiefly used by preg- 
nant women. 

Opal, is found in detached pieces on the Gunong Prewa. 

Preciom Metals, or metals such as lead, tin, iron &:c in large 
deposits are not met with on Bima and Sumbawa. No coal of 
any kind has been found. 

The Prigi Tambaga, three hours to the south of Sapi is not so 
named because copper is found there, but on account of the metallic 
sound which is observed when a stone is dropped into this holy 
well, which is 60 feet deep. 

Risers and Rimhis. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that on an island of the 
extent of Sumbawa, no streams of any size, much less large rivers, 
can be found. No single river of the country is in the proper 
sense of the word navigable. At the most they can only be used 
with small boats, and generally only at the mouths when the tide 
i^ full. In the rainy season most of them are swollen, but only 
for short and uncertain periods. The rapid currents, moreover, 
then render them all but unnavigable. 

Most of the rivers and rivulete dry up in the fair season, while 
others disappear in the sand and only have water in them amongst 
the mountains. In the rainy season, on the contrary, they ha? t 
not only water, but many of them, especially those which rise in 
the mountains, change into destructive mountain streams and wild 
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torreiitei wMdi overiow their haaks aiid sometiiaes wwk inieh 
laischlef* 

(M* Zollioger adds the names of a great nttmber oi nwem md 
which are omitted here as mt possessing any iateresl to 
the reader.) 

Chapter II. 

THE TEGBTAI'ION OP THE ISMNIX 

!• External Afpearame^ 

In regard to the Botaiay I need only describe, it very tsrieffjj, 
because la geneml the Botanical character of the Yegelation on 
the Island of Suinbawa is identical with that of Java. 

As on Java, we also find here antitheses in the ve^taWe 
kingdom ; in the sea and on the land,— on the shore and in the 
interior,— in the plain and on the mountain— on the enltivated 
and the uncultivated ground. Bima, however, has no Alpine 
regions, for there is only one peak which rises above the 8,000 
feet, that of the Tambora, whereon no vegetation exists* 

The country has been much poorer in plants since the desola- 
tion of 1815, for many plants which require a humid jungle 
and a thick humus layer for their production, have probably dhd 
out. Many places which were formerly thickly covered with 
vegetation are now covered with ashes or with a very thin sprink- 
ling of plants. That the number of individual plants has been 
diminished is evident, but we can only gu€^ at the kinds. 

Although the flora of the country is rich, yet we mn readily 
fHjroeive that tliere is on a similar extent of ground on Java more 
species of plants than on Bima and Sumbawa. The greatest 
difference between the vegetable kingdom on Java and that on 
Suinbawa is more a physiognomical than a systematic botany, 
at , least during the dry season. Nearly all the trees then 1^ 
their leav^, and the trees are as bare as they are during the winter 
in Europe. An exception to this, however, occurs in the pknte- 
lions formed by man,— the higher forests on the mountains, — and 
the vegetation growing close on the shore, which at all tim^ 
surrounds the coast with a green and frash ^rdle. Intheforwits 
growing on stony hill slopes and on plains covered with ash«, ffiii 
priodlcal sheddfog of leaves is the m<^t marked* In Urn dry em* 
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BOB/ for eiamplei the hill and momtmu slopes whieh garroinil tie 
bay of Bimai present a yery dismal and withered appearanc©; 
At SEch times Ae only places where the eye finds a green spot to 
rest Epooj are near campongs or where a ri?er finds it way tlroEgh , 
a ravine or on the hill tops. Everywhere there prevails a grayish 
brown mouldiness which speedily weariers the eye. The grass and 
alang-alang fields appear to be covered with straw. At a later 
season those intended for pasture were set on fire and the blacky 
burnt-up hill sides increased the dismal impression, which such 
a waste landscape made on us. The only places on, Java 
which I can in any manner compare with the abovci are the 
slopes of the Arak-arak mountains near Bezukie and those of the 
Baluran mountains, as well as the eastern plains and hillocks in 
the division of Panarukan. The tamarind trees which are found 
growing in great numbers on the driest ground constitute an agree- 
able exception. New leaves make their appearance as soon as 
those of the previous year have fallen off, and the young foliage 
has the same dedicate green as beech trees in Europe. How 
welcome were these trees to me, when they afforded me a thick 
shady refuge during the burning mid-day heat, while all around 
was leafless and the eyes were nearly blinded by the intense light 
of the noon-day sun and the refraction from the bare ash-eovered 
ground. 

On the arid plains and low hills we chiefly find thorny shrubs. 
The most common is the Acacia4omentosa or the Kayu Pilang of 
Java. The young shoots, of which the thorns are still weak, are 
eagerly devoured by tbe buffaloes, which often can find no other 
food than the shoots of this or other trees. In still greater abun- 
dance we find the Bidara tree (ziziphus jujuba) the sour fruit of 
which, with the tamirind, forms fte principal food of a number of 
monkeys. Thorny climbing plants are also abundant, such as the 
Acacia, Gapparis and the Caesalpinia, amongst which ought to be 
mentioned the sapan wood (also a Caesalpima.) 

I will here shortly enumerate die principal physiognomical 
plant-forms. 

I have already mentioned the shore vegetation. It almost 
^tWy oonsists of trees with constantly green shining leaves. 
The Bhizophora, Sonneratia and Advicennia and others grow in 
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tlie- waterj while the Kayii Sawo (DWspyros kanti), the gigantic 
Ketapang (Termioalia), and Barringtonia and the dark-grm 
Jamplong (Calopliyllnm Inophyllum) grow along the shore ia 
the sand.'' 'Sometimes low, grey green 'Salicorak, Salsolas and 
!Prianthemas with fleshy leaves cover the salt-satamted‘groiiil. 
We most generally met with thickets of E'xooeearia Agallochl, li. 
This tree is much larger here than I have any where »ea il on 
Java* " „ 

The cultivated plants are much the same on Sumhawa as on 
Java, such as coco palms, fi^uit trees and bambus in- the campon^, 
rice fields, sugar canes &c* 

In the jungle, the most important of the palms which we find is 
the lonthar-tree, with its globular, grey-green crown, in the damp 
hollows near the sea* I have already mentioned the appearance of 
the leafless forests on the plain and on the mountain sides. After 
the first falls of rain in September and October the aspect of thipgs 
undergoes a change. New leaves burst forth and a new green 
mantle spreads itself over the forests and fields, increasing daily,, 
until the whole country has undergone a complete alteration. The 
forests and trees then again resemble those of Java, and those in the 
higher mountain-chains and well watered valleys of Sumhawa;. 

It is only on the northern and south-western slopes of the Tsua-* 
bora that we find fir-trees, represented by the Chamara-trees 
(Casuarina montane, Jungh.) 

The cactus-like, apetalous Euphorbiacea, constitute a complete- 
ly peculiar form of plants, which are only met with on Java sing- 
ly or planted in hedges. On Bima they are found in large thick- 
ets, chiefly on stony hillocks and flats. The Euphorbia TIrucalli 
is the most abundant, and is a pretty large tree with a stem more 
than I a foot in diameter. Another form which deserves notice 
are the bambu tickets. They are all thorny bambus and are found 
iaostly on the barren, rocky mountain-ridges,— for example on the 
hays of Chempi and Sumhawa, on the Chewu &c. They a» nol 
so pretty as the bambu clumps on the Smeru and the SaJak 
on Java ; which are of an entirely different kind of bambu. Those 
On Bima lose their leav^ every season. Their stalks are not very 
thick and hang over very much. They therefore obstruct the my 
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mi make it difficult to travel throiigli tliem. Tliey are of very 
lltlle ase for economical purposes. 

I have already mentioned that grass and lallang fields are not 
wanting. The Wabo range, the slopes of the Bongo^ the Pajo 
and the Tambora, the Setemper range &c are covered by them. 
They generally spring up in places where the jungle has been 
burned and cut down. 

2. On some Systematic Characteristics of the Vegetation 

of Sumbawa. 

I mention here as characteristics those features in which the 
flora of Bima and Siimbawa differs from that of Java, without 
distinguishing all new or peculiar plants. This can still the less 
be determined, because a number of the plants found here are yet 
wholly undescribed and unclassified. The researches of Botanists 
in Europe will fix what is really new. It appears to me that the 
sea on the coasts of the island and the salt waters are richer in 
Algm than those of Java. Other water plants of higher formation 
are more abundant here ; such as many Hydrillas, and especially 
two kinds of a new species of the family of Podostemem. These 
are probably the already known species of Lemnopsis of Zippelius. 
I had further the satisfaction to ascertain the peculiar fructifica- 
tion of the Enhalus. This plant, like the foregoing, grows under 
the water of the sea. 

Fewer ferns are found on Bima and Sumbawa than on Java, 
This is the case also with the Orchidese, and in general with all 
pseudo-parasites, so that I only found in the country three kinds 
of liOranthus. I found one true Aloe on the rocks in the valley 
of Sapi and in the bay of Bima. Beyond the usual plantations of 
palms the country is poor in varieties of the family, which is the 
case also with the rattan (Calamus). The Piperacem are also 
scarce. I do not recollect to have seen a single oak (quercus) in 
the mountain forests. All the plants which grow on Java above 
8,000 feet are entirely wanting, as are also the rhododendrum, 
ranunculus &c. The island is particularly poor in Myrsinem. I 
saw only two Ardisia and one Algiceras. Almost as unfrequeni: 
are the Anonacem so numerous on Java. On the other hand, the 
country is rich in those plants which grow readily on the shore, 
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In the sand, betwcee stones and especially on dry and suniiy spolSt 
Tliese are mostly plants with thick, juicy and ieshy leaves. To 
these belong the Salsola, the Salicorma and numerous Porlulac- 
eeffi, amongst which are not fewer than 3 Trianthemas, 2 to 3 
Glinus, 2 Portulacca and 1 Mollugo, making 12 to 13 kinds of 
plants of this family, while on Java only 10 are to be found. 

Here, also, is the native place of the Capparide®, of which I 
found 8 or 9 kinds, while there are scarcely so, many on Java. A 
new discovery is also a small plant, of the European species of 
the Epilobium, which grows on the top of the Tambora. It is the 
firet kind of this species which up to the present time has been 
observed in the Archipelago. As in all parts of the Archipelago, 
%ve find here in abundance the families of Composite®, the Malva- 
ccm, Euphorbiaee® and Papilionacece. 

3. The principal cultivated and useful plants* 

These I will treat more in a botanical point of view, reserving 
for another portion of this sketch, the details relating to their 
culture and use. I will first mention plants which furnish food. 
The plant which here furnishes the most indispensible article of 
food is the rice-plant. It is cultivated in the same manner as on 
Java, at the same season, and in the same three chief varieties and 
numerous sub-divisions. 

The next in importance to the rice is undoubtedly the Maize; 
indeed in some parts it is preferred to rice, and in general is more 
cultivated than on Java. 

As in ail parts of the Archipelago there are many kinds of pulse 
(kachang) planted on Sumbawa, especially the km%an§ ejm 
(Fliaseolus radiatiis.) 

Of roots which furnish flour, we find the same kinds as on Java 
—-chiefly the edible Aroide® (Colocasia) the Batatas and the 
Dioscoreaor the Gadung, 

European potatoes are not planted ; European peas and salad am 
sometimes grown at Bima. All the natives make use of the same 
plants. %vliich arc used on Java as vegetables— the most common 
being the leaves and fruit of the Kelior (Moringa pterygosperma) 
and tlic Portulacca* 

Of the Ciicurbitacc® the most coimnon are the gherkin, 
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gonfi (Imtm-ayer) aiid; Ibe watemeloBj tb@ real meloa.ia-iiefef 
metwilL 

ffae most usaal of the edible fruits are differeut kinds of Jambit 
Pambnhbiji, Jainbu^ayer, Jambn-bol &c.) 

The Jambm^monyet (Anacardinm- occidentale) is much larger 
and sweeter on Sumbawa than on Java,. and is eatable^ 

The Pisang, Manga, Nangka and Durian are found In abun- 
dance. The Mangas are better than those in the %vesl of Java. 
The Belimbing is also larger and when young is used as a 
vegeteble. 

We also find the Sour-sop on Bima, the Duku, the sweet 8mgar 
minio in the forests of the South, the Jerok (Citrus) of ditferenl 
kinds, especially the Jerok besar, which however is not so good as 
that of Bali and Batavia. The Maja (aegle Marmelos), here 
called Bila, is found in , the jungle growing on the dry hillocks. 
Mangostins and Rambutans are nearly unknown. The natives 
were not aware that the fruit of the Eriogtossum edule, which is 
plentiful, and that of the raspberry (rubus) were edible. 

I may mentioD, lastly, the grape which is cultivated at Silah, in 
the kingdom of Bima. The plant was introduced by an Arab. It 
was formerly so extensively grown that the fruit used to be sold in 
the market at Bima, but at present the cultivation has greatly 
diminished. 

Amongst the oil-yielding plants the Coco-tree occupies the first 
place. Next follows the Kanari-tree, which grows in great abun- 
dance in the jungle on the Dongo range, and lastly the different 
kinds of Jarak (castor-oil plant). One kind, the Ricinus commu- 
nis, is cultivated, the other (curcas purgans) grows in the jungles 
in large quantities. 

Amongst the sugar-yielding plants and those from which liquors 
are obtained, I will place fi,rst the sugar-cane, several kinds of 
which are planted in the kingdom of Bima. 

The coco*tree furnishes the tmk ^ — ^the Lonthar palms the 
greatest quantity, however,— the Gomutie palm very seldom ; this 
is also found in much less plenty than on Java and Celebes. The 
juice of the Lonthar palm is chiefly made into sugar, 

A very stupifying liquor, called bnm^ is prepared from rkc. 
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Cdfieo is- grown all over the country bat in small qiiantillc%— 
on Bima and Bompo, principally in the country Dongo Pajo^ and 
on Snmbawa on the Ropang range of mountains. 

Cloth is only made from cotton and of one species exeksifel/j^ 
the -gossypium herbaceum, which is extensively planted and yields 
m abundant: produce. 

Rope and thread are prepared from the Rain4 (urtlcae diversae 
spr)^ from bambusj from the filaments of lonthar leaves and from 
the fibres of the coco^nut. 

The following are the plants which yield dye-stuffs. The sapao 
wood, and the Morinda (bracteata and tinctora) which is found 
plentifully in the campongs. It is called Binkuru on Bima, 
Enough of Indigo is grown for use in the country. 

The Safflower or Kassumba (Carthamus tinctorlus) for red and 
orange dye, is grown largely on Bima and is also exported# 

The Kayu Tegerang or Chira (probably a Trophis, although 
I saw neither the fiower nor fruit) in the kingdom of Bima, yields 
a dirty yellow and mixed with indigo and alum a green dye* It 
grows here and there on the higher hills. 

The plants principally used for native medicinal purposes, are— - 
the Suren (cedrela febrifuge) and the Millingtonia hortensis, both 
as a remedy for fevers. The Bidara puti or Bidara pait (strychnos 
ligustrina), is found plentifully in the country 5 its wood is strong-* 
]y bitter ; its powers are, however, unknown to the natives. 

Of the woods the piincipal is the Jati tree. The Javanese 
Sono dr Angsana wood (a Pterocarpus) is scarce, but another 
variety of the same species, called Nara batu, is very plentiful on 
Bima. On the shore the gigantic Jam plong abounds and many 
kayu-sawo and cordia subcordata, that is, the Prono Soda so highly 
esteemed on Java. All three furnish beautiful wood for furniture* 
I may also particularly mention the Suren, the Rengaandthe 
Maje only found on Sumbawa— ^ood and dumble woods for build- 
ing and also the Rondu on Bima* It is scarcely necessary to dee- 
cribc at length the bambu, the most useful among useful plants. 
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BAFFLES AND THIS INDIAN AECHIPELA'OO. 

The following Correspondence, extracted from the Pinang 
Becords, contains an outline of the plan submitted by Sir 1\ S« 
Raffles in 1814, when Lieutenant-Governor of Java, to the 
Supreme Government of India, for the improvement of the Native 
States in the Eastern Archipelago, and the views formed thereon 
by the authorities in Pinang and India® The means proposed by 
Raffles to be used, were rather of an arbitrary nature and it was 
therefore as well that they were not sanctioned. He fell upon an 
infinitely better plan afterwards, when he established the free port of 
Singapore. 

To the Hon’ble William Petrie, Esquire, 

Governor in Council, 

Prince of Wales Island. 

Hon'ble Sir,— -Having this day submitted to the consideration of 
the Supreme Government my ideas relative to the Native States 
in the Eastern Seas, and the measures best calculated to complete 
the suppression of Piracy, I request to propose the subject to your 
notice, as one which is mutually interesting to the Government of 
Prince of Wales Island and to this colony, and on which the 
superior authorities may be also desirous to leceive your opinion 
and judgment, previous to the adoption of any final plan or 
arrangements. 

2. The principles of my suggestions on this subject have been 
that nothing can tend so effectually to the suppression of piracy, to 
the encouragement and extension of lawful commerce, and to the 
civilization of the inhabitants of the Eastern Islands, as affording 
a steady support to the established native sovereigns and assisting 
tliern in the maintenance of their just rights and authority over 
their several chiefs and along the shores dependant upon their 
dominions, 

3, It appears to me that the adoption of this principle, and the 
establishment of British Agents, accordingly, at the leading ports, 
%vould gradually change the barbarous and uncivilized life of the 
people who inhabit the shores of these islands, and, united with 
the beneficiul effects of lessening the means of plunder and securing 
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tlie exertion of legal superior authority, gradually tend to agricul- 
tural improYoment and to the prosperity and intenor trade that 
naturally. Must follow. 

4« With a view to carry this principle into effect^ It seems 
OYident that an indiscriminate resort of traders to different parts of 
the Malay islands should be prevented,- because it is by the irregu- 
lar traffic thus carried on that the petty chiefs are enabled to renclor 
tliemselves independent of their sovereigns and to form'' establish- 
ments that uniformly depend chiefly on piracy for their sup- 
port. This would probably be prevented were the acknowledged 
native princes supported in maintaining their due authority, while 
the establishment of fixed ports at which alone the European 
trade could be carried on, and where an established custom house 
would ensure an adherence to regularity, would remove the source 
from whence the petty chiefs derive their support, and at no very 
distant period would amply repay any temporary sacrifice of trade^ 
if such should seem likely to happen, by the introduction of civi- 
lized habits and the wants and luxuries which those habits demand* 

5, It is not necessary for me, however, to enter more fully into 
this discussion, more especially as your Hon'ble Board are well 
acquainted with the subject, and will doubtless be prepared with 
many arguments that may have escaped my observation, but I 
request to suggest to you that as the subject has been submitted to 
His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in 
Council, an advantage may arise from a communication of your 
sentiments being also in His Lordship’s possession. 

6. Adverting therefore to the uncertainty of political events 
which renders it prudent that whatever arrangements may be 
decided upon should be determined without unnecessary delay, 
and conceiving it probable that it might be satisfactory to the 
Supreme Government to receive your opinion on a question so 
Important to the British interests geneially, and to the Governments 
of Prince of Wales Island and Java In particular, I have inform- 
ed His Lordship of the present communication, which is made to 
avoid the delay that might arise by the reference for your senti- 
ments and opinion, being made in the first insiancrfrom Bengal. 

I have &C4 

(Signed) Thomas Raffles. 

.Batavia,: 18lh February, 18K. 
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Minute hy Mr PhUUpSf^ the 1th May^ 1814. 

UEtil the conquest of Java, and the consequent direct inter- 
course which has ensued between the ports of‘ that Island nnd 
those of the Malayan States beyond the Straits'* of Malacca, the 
British authorities had but partial and imperfect knowledge of 
them* The records of this Government therefore do not supply 
materials on which well grounded opinions might be formed on 
the question now referred, in consequence of which I have sought 
for information from respectahle persons, either at present dr 
heretofore engaged in traffic with the cliiofe and the people of 
the ports to the eastward of Malacca, and the result of those 
enquiries, supported by the generally received opinion of the 
character of the people, induce me to form an opinion, offered 
with deference, that any attempt of the British Government to 
restrain or regulate their domestic trade, would engender dis- 
satisfaction if not disgust against ourselves, more likely to irritate 
than lessen the sanguinary habits of a wandering and adventurous 
people, long accustomed to predatory as well as piratical warfare 
among each other, but seldom opposing their force against British 
vessels unless the aggression was on our side, which has been too 
often the case. At present and for several years back, the eastern 
commerce has become better understood, and the Europeans 
engaged in it have established a confidence that is daily becoming 
more mutual, and may in a very few years be expected to 
effectuate civilization without the risk of involving Government 
in the. various broils direct political or commercial interference 
might bring about among Chieftains, whose petty attacks on each 
other have hitherto as little affected the commerce of this Island, 
as the battles of the Rooks and Kites in their forests. 

With this impression, and a conviction that the measure of 
introducing Residents upon their Princes unsupported by a 
military force, would on every occasion of sudden jealousy or 
distrust expose the British representative to assassination, I 
deprecate its adoption: and even did not this apprehension oppose 
the suggestion, I should object to it on the ground that the 
personal influence of such an officer, solely dependant on the 
Malayan Government for local support, would frequently be 

* Mmhm of Council at Piaang. 
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ionbtfiil and ' precarious, and if fully estaMislied hold ouUo tlie 
European such an invitation to monopolize the trade of the porl| 
m few would resist unless so liberally remunerated by the Com- 
pany for their service^ as to render the estaWishment a very heat f 
pecuniary burthen. 

Possibly^ miM and admonitory letters from the British autlio- 
rilies to the Malayan sovereigns and petty independent Eajal% 
might discourage ■ their own depredations or their countenancing 
the piratical branches of their families, who generally are the 
leaders of the banditti that infest the eastern seas, and should 
this fail of succe^, all prows of a warlike description should be 
prohibited from entering the ports in the British poss^ions if 
met by British cimkers navigating the seas. 

The ports of Siac, Bhio, Lingin, Borneo Proper, Sambas, 
Pontianak, are resorts of the marauders, but ahould it be deemed 
expedient to address the Chiefs more generally, I should wish 
that in addition to the states before mentioned,, the Rajahs of 
Perak, Salangore, Tringanu, Calautan, Koti and Paasier should 
be included. 

(Signed) W, E. Phillips. 

Minute hy Mr ErsMm, the 7th May^ 1814. 

In order to have been enabled to offer an opinion on the prOt* 
positions now submitted to our consideration by the Java Govern- 
ment of establishing British Residents and Custom Houses at the 
Malayan Ports to the eastward, it would have been material to 
have known at what port or places it is intended, and also the 
probable extent of their Commercial concerns &c 

It has already been recommended from home,, and alsa by the 
authorities in this country, h) cultivate a good understanding and 
maintain a friendly intercourse with the Native sovereigns, from 
motives of obvious policy. Ry inculcating and encouraging a 
spirit and disposition to trade and affording Iwsilitw to do so, 
appears to me well suited for such purpose. The manner now 
of confining the General Eastern, or Malay Trad© to 
stated and particular ports, appears very difficult to be strictly 
carried into effect, and inexpedient or bjudidous iffre^from 
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dliicolly* It Is true the ships and vessels resorting thither from 
India may be placed under snch orders and restrictions in their 
intercourse to the Eastward that they could not deviate from the 
injunctions under which they act, but I doubt much whether any 
and what regulations could be framed so as to prohibit the native 
prows from navigating in those seas or coasts, and if they could 
be thus forcibly excluded they are necessarily driven to renew their 
habits and dispositions to acts of piracy. If the propositions 
should fail, the open and avowed fair trader^ acting under the 
authority of the Government in India, would alone be exposed 
and subjected to the endless variety of such embarmssing res*' 
trictions. 

It is obviously also of great advantage that a trader should ho 
enabled to deal direct with the immediate consumers, instead of 
being obliged to go to other ports with articles of supply which 
are absolutely known to be intended for another settlement, be- 
cause a tax or duty must be levied to remunerate the intermediate 
agent. I believe some arrangements have lately been entered into 
regarding the future supply of Sambas via Pontianak, in which 
an express stipulation to this ejffect is made : there are also other 
considerations in appointing British agents which ought scrupu- 
lously to be guarded against, i. e. that of prohibiting them from 
interfering either directly or indirectly with the trade, or monopo- 
lizing. To do this effectually requires pointed and particu- 
lar attention; at the same time, some means must be devised 
for remunerating adequately those persons, who might be nume- 
rous, and this fund, whether falling upon the Export or Import 
trade, imposes a ceriain grievance in the first instance for a proble- 
matical advantage. Besides these, the proposition ought to come 
from the native Sovereigns with their own views of the subject 
and of combining and connecting their ports for the purposes of 
trade, and it would then be for the consideration of the British 
Government what advantages or facilities might result, or in- 
jurious and embarassing difficulties take place. I annex hereto 
-m extract from a minute I recorded in March 181S, shewing the 
destination of the opium received here, and I have looked in vain 
over it for any place where I could venture to recommend such 
an establishment as is now suggested. 


(Signed): J* J. Erskinc. 
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Pari of paper alluded to in foregoing Slimte^of Mr MrsMm, 
7th Mag^ 1814. The 2Qih March^ 1813. 

As having reference to this subject, and with a view to slicwing 
the extent and variety of intercourse we have between this 
Island, with proximate and distant places, in the article of opium, 
alone, I take the liberty of staling what may be considered a 
regular annual distribution of one year's sales of produce. 


Imported into Prince of Wales Island - 900 chests. 

Exported to Sangora, Siam and China. 120 do. 

Tranggaiiu 30 do. 

Calantan . 20' do. 

Patani 20 do. 

Perak and Salangorc 40 do* 

Queda * 20 do. 

Siac 10 do* 

Malacca 10 do* 

Assalian, Batta Barra, Langkeeh, Jiddee, and 

boats to China 40 do. 

Acheen and Soosoo, &c.. 100 do. 

Bencoolcn, Padang, &c 100 do. 

Bhio 50 do. 

Lingin and Sinkep 30 do. 

Banca 40 do* 

Palembang and J ambi 50 do* 

Pontianak 50 do. 

Pahang 10 do. 

Buoomsain ?. 10 do. 

Sambas «...»• ••••i • 40 do. 

Moutparra? 30 do*. 

Passier, <*— — and Bonthian. 30 do* 

Junk Ceylon 10 do* 

Palo Pinang .*..••.•.,*»*,«***•..■**•* .**4 30 do* 


890 chests* 

Chests supplied from Calcutta 30 do* 

860 chests* 
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Cliina and Macao. . 2,700 

JaTEj^ 650 

Sooloo, Macassar, Baliy, Lombock, and 
Banjarmassin 600 

——3,950 


Grand Total,. 4, 810 clicsts* 

I ha?e reason to believe the foregoing tolerably accurate, it 
evidently points out the advantageous situation in which this 
Island is placed. 

(Signed) J. J. ErsMnet 

13th March, 1813. 

Minute of the President. 

As my colleagues in the Government, Messrs Phillips and 
Erskine, have in their separate minutes so fully expressed ray 
sentiments on the subjects on which our opinions are called for by 
the Lieutenant Governor of J ava, it is not necessary for me to say 
much more upon this reference. Until my arrival on this island, 
I was but very generally and imperfectly informed of our connec* 
tions and intercourse with the Malay states, of their political 
dependencies, purauits, and character. I had heard of unsuccessful 
-attempts on the part of the British Government of India to interfere 
with those powers, which had, I believed, been attended with no 
advantage to the public and considerable loss to the commerce of 
individual traders. Since my appointment to this Government I 
have drawn nearer to the subject, and it became my duty to 
make myself acquainted with the character of the neighbouring 
Malay states and their commercial and political relations to the 
British Government, which naturally led to my resorting to 
every source of information from whence I could deri ve knowledge 
of the measures adopted by the Government of Java for extending 
the British influence amongst the Malay powers, for the improve* 
ment of commerce and the suppression of piracy. These subjajts I 
have reviewed with an unbiassed mind, and it is with concern, but 
not with diffidence, that I acknowledge my dissent from the 
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opieions of Mr Raffles, and my conviction that Ills repealed allempls 
to interfere with the Malay states to the eastward of the Straits of 
Malacca, his different attacks upon their rivers and setdements, his 
interference in their internal government and regnlations, will 
prove extremely prejudicial to our eastern trade, will excite to 
more general acts of piracy the inhabitants of the Ewtem 
Islands and unite them in general hostility against the English 
traders* I understand there is only one solitary instance of an 
act of piracy committed against an English vessel, that was taken 
several years ago and carried into Borneo, but delivered upon the 
requisition of the Resident, who was then in charge of this 
Island. My opinions on these subjects I have formed on the 
information of merchants who have traded to the eastward for 
the last 20 years, from the Captains of His Majesty^’s Navy who 
have been employed on expeditions from Java against the Malay 
states, from the commanders of country ships who have long 
navigated in those seas, and from the best informed military 
officers who have served in this unfortunate warfare in which so 
many valuable lives have been lost On these authorities and 
from facts which have been brought within my own view, I have 
thought it my duty to record this opinion, and to add that I 
consider Mr Raffles’s plan or expectation of suppressing piracy 
as altogether chimerical and impracticable. Sooner might he 
succeed in exterminating these people, than to compel them to 
abandon what is I believe interwoven in the habits, pursuits and 
character of the Malays j when those who know their language 
and history, inform me every man is a pirate professionally from 
the prince to the boatman. It would be a more laudable and 
perhaps a more easy attempt to endeavour to change the character 
of the people, to wean them from their vicious habits and pro- 
pensities, to introduce amongst them the rudiments of civilization, 
to point out the means of supporting themselves and their families 
by agriculture, the working of their mines, the cultivation of 
those articles which would be sought for in commerce, and above 
all, by endeavouring, by means very different from coercion, to 
ameliorate their government and to improve the situation of the 
people. I am aware that the idea may appear Utopian, and that 
it may be said, I am recommending a chimera not less wild 
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than what I have imputed to the Lieutenant Governor' of Java^ 
■-but my Morniation induces me to think otherwise/ and as my 
authorities ai'e good, I have not adopted the opinion merely on 
iny own speculation. 

I recommend that copies of these Minutes be transmitted to 
the Supreme Government, with a short letter to accompany them. 

(Signed) W. Petrio. 

Fort Coniwallis, the 0th May, 1814. 


To Charles Asscy, Esquire. 

Secretary to the Government of Java. 

Sir,'— His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the Governor-Genoral 
in Council, having had before him yoiir letter of the 21st January, 
and the letter from the Lieutenant-Governor of the 11th February, 
with the several documents accompanying them, and this govern- 
ment having deliberately considered tlie representations of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in these and in former dispatches on the 
same « subject, His Lordship in Council is now prepared to con- 
vey to the government of Java his sentiments and resolutions on 
the questions submitted to him. 

2. The Governor-General in Council observes that the views of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, communicated in the despatches in ques- 
tion, embrace a very extensive range 5 for the leading proposition 
in Mr Raffles’ Minute is understood to be that settlements should 
be formed, and an administrative government be established on 
the part of the Honb’le Company, on the Eastern Archipelago, 
totally independent of the government at present existing in Java 
and the other Dutch possessions lately acquired by the British 
arms. 

3. The Governor-General in Council observes that if there 
%Ycre any plausible reasons for entertaining the proposition, it 
woxtld be necessary to enquire, as a preliminary step, in what manner 
it is intended to form the projected settlemente ; for as it is not 
proposed to advance any claims derived from the Dutch by virtue 
of our late acquisitions, these settlements must be established 
either by conquest, or by cessions under treaties %vith the native 
chiefs, or by the occupation of a territory which may be consider- 
ed to have no immediate proprietor- The Governor-General in 
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Council does not however deem it essential to enter Into this qua- 
tio% because the proposition is liable to other objections^ wbicl 
nwst preclade its adoption. 

4. The <3 0 vemor-G cneral in Council observes that if Java and the 
other Dutch Islands should remain in the possession of tlic British 
government, there can be no motive whatever for establishing another 
Government in the Eastern Seas, because the possession of these 
islands will sufficiently secure the ascendancy of the British power 
In those seas, will aiFord every necessary protection and facility to 
the commerce carried on by British subjects, and will enable the 
administration established in these islands, with the aid of His 
Majesty’s Naval Force, to take all those measures which would 
be practicable in any other state of things for suppressing piracy 
in the Eastern Seas, 

5. If on the other hand, Java and the Moluccas should be 
restored to the Dutch, the introduction of British Agency, and the 
formation of now settlements in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that power, would be regarded by the Dutch with extreme Jealousy 
if their establishment should not be considered as an actual 
encroachment, and the consequence must be that we should bo 
engaged in perpetual disputes, that our commerce would be 
designedly obstructed on all occasions, and that a resort to aims 
might became necessary to resent and to repress the wrongs done 
to individuals, 

6. And if it be not politically just or politically expedient to 
attempt the formation of new settlements after the restoration of 
Java to the Dutch, the Governor-General in Council is at a loss to 
conceive how it can be Just or expedient to attempt their formation 
at the present moment, for it is not to be supposed that an attempt 
to supplant that nation during our temporary sway over Java 
would have the effect of reconciling them to an encroachment, and 
if they ha^o no rights or pretensions to the territory which it is 
proposed to occupy, the Settlements might be formed under 
circumstances less likely to excite jealousy and animosity after 
the restoration of their colonies. 

7. The Governor-General in Council has not, moreover, seen 
reason to conclude that the native chiefs and inhahitante of the 
Coast of Borneo and the other Islands in the Eastern Seas, are in 
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reality desirous that we should interfere in their concerns-; and 
mm if it be, supposed that particular chiefs^ whose -territory 
has been usurped or encroached upon by pirates and .others^ 
should be anxious to obtain our assistanGe$ an alliance with 
these petty Chieftains would be liable to mvolYo the British 
GoTemment in the worst species of warfare® We should be 
compeiled to take part in the disputes between . neighbouring 
Chiefej as well as in the dfeputes between those Chiefs and their 
dependants and subjects, and it might frequently happen that the 
British Government would be called upon to employ its force in 
the support of violence and injustice* 

8* The Governor General in Council observes, that our 
settlements have already been so far multiplied, and have been 
extended to such a distance from the seat of the supreme authority 
as to render it extremely difficult to superintend with effect the 
administration of these remote dependencies; and if. no other 
objections occurred to the plans of the Lieutenant Governor the 
injunctions of the Hoffble Court of Directors and the declared 
will of the Legislature must be considered to preclude, or at least 
to discourage, the extension of our territory in India* 

9. The Governor General in Council cannot perceive any 
sufficient reason for the disdnction proposed by the Lieutenant 
Governor to be made in favor of the Hon^ble Company ; but if 
there had been any particular motive for forming establishments 
in the Eastern Seas on the part of the Company for commercial or 
other purposes, the late Act of Legislature has drawn a line, which 
excludes the Hon’ble Company from the acquisition of Territory 
for the Company except in the instance of the Island of Banca^ 
His Lordship conceiving it probable that Mr Baffles propasted 
only to establish factories on the Coast of Borneo and in the other 
islands. 

10- The Governor-General in Council observes that the lead- 
ing object of the Lieutenant-Governoris plans seems to be to 
change the habits and to improve the condition of the piratical 
inhabitants of the Coasts of Borneo, but although it may become 
the object of a benevolent policy to civilize a barbarous people, to 
feitilke a territory which has been long desolate and waste, and to 
extend to distant regions the benign uSuence of British Laws and 
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regular goverameot, - it is evidently necessary in engaging in siicli 
undertakings that this government should -previously enqiiiirft-'^ 
whether the projects be capable of execntionj ■ whether the mk 
of failure may not be greater than the chance of siiecessj whether 
in the coarse of pursuing a specalative good a certain niiscliief 
may not be produced. The fair picture dmwn by the Lientenatit- 
Gorernor would be miserably changed, if it should be found in 
the sequel, that the valuable lives of British seamen and Briiisli 
soldiers have been wasted and sacrificed in the hopeless attempt to 
introduce civilization and order among a ferocious people, inhabit- 
ing a climate which is known to be baneful and destructive to the 
European constitution. The crews of the ships which were employ- 
ed in the late expedition against Sambas furnished decisive evidence 
of the fatal effects of the climate of Borneo. * 

11. The Governor-General in Council adverting to these 
several considerations, is of opinion that the appointment of a 
political agent for the administration of our affairs in the Eastern 
Islands is not at all necessary at the present period, and His tord- 
diip cannot therefore adopt the proposition, 

12. The Governor- General in Council is of opinion also that 
the appointment of British Residents at Pontianak and at other 
places on the Coast of Borneo, is quite unnecessary, and His Lord- 
ship directs that Mr Hunt and any other officers of this descrip 
tion who may have been nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
with the exception of the Resident at Banjarraassin, he immediate- 
ly recalled. Any intercourse which it may be necessary or conve- 
nient to maintain with the Chief of Pontianak or other Chiefs 
on the Coast of Borneo, can easily be carried on by correspon- 
dence Of by the occasional deputation of an agent on the part of 
the Government of Java, or the Government of Prince of Wales 
Island. 

13. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion lliat Mr 
Hare may he continued in the situation of Resident at Banjar- 
massin, with a moderate salary and establishment, for the pur- 
pose of superintending the public affairs on the Coast of Borneo 
and of furnishing the Government of Java from time to time 
with such information as may enable them to judge of the 
mmsmieu which it may be proper to adopt for thesiqipresfion of . 
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piracy^ and for the encouragement of the commerce of the 
Eastern Islands. 

14. As it is not intended to encrease Mr Hare’s public 
allowances^ the Governor-Genci-al in Council is of opinion that 
it will be necessary to permit him to engage in private trade ; 
hut His Lordship in Council is decidedly of opinion, at the same 
time, that Mr Hare should not be allowed to exercise any exchis- 
Ive right of trade, and that it would be more consistent with 
Just principles if an oiRcer enjoying the influence of a public 
station, could be restricted from trade altogether. 

15. The Governor-General in Council cannot avoid noticing 
in this place, that although so many arguments have been urged 
in favor of extending our connections in the Eastern Islands, few 
facts have been adduced for the purpose of shewing the nature 
and extent of the commercial advantages expected to be derived 
from a more enlarged intercourse with the inhabitants of those 
Islands. It is well known, that an extensive trade has long been 
carried on between India and the Eastern Archipelago 5 but the 
Government of Java have not explained in what particular 
quarter, or in what particular articles, an extension of this com- 
merce is both desirable and practicable. 

16. The Governor-General in Council has paid great attention 
to the reasoning which appears to have determined the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council to confine the trade of Borneo to three 
principal ports ; but if his Lordship were convinced of the policy 
of this measure (and he is by no moans so) the justice of it would 
still be questionable. 

17. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion, that the 
Government of Java possesses no authority which could justify 
them in placing an interdiction upon the trade of any ports of 
an independant state not actually engaged in hostilities against 
the British power. The numerous petty Chieftains who hold 
territorial possessions on the extensive coast of Borneo, owe no 
allegiance to the British Government, and if it were possible to 
keep their ports in a state of blockade, (and this, it is apprehended, 
could not be effectually done) a proceeding so oppressive and 
unjust must necessarily irritate them against the British nation 
and must produce at least a disposition on their part to retaliate 
by acts of piracy and violence. 
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18. The GoFcrnor-Gencral iis Councii accordingly direels^ 
that the orders of the Government of Java confining the track 
uf Borneo to particular ports be immediately withdrawn ; and 
that all interference in the affairs of the petty chiefs of that 
Island be as much as possible avoided by the Colonial Depart- 
laent^ 

. 19. In directing that the ports on the Coast of Borneo be im- 
iiiediately opened, the Governor-General in Council is not prepar- 
ed to say that this order should be immediately extended to the 
Port of Sambas, because if the chief of that place or Pangeraa 
Anam Ids brother, who is understood to be the efficient, head of 
this petty state, should persist in acts of hostility and piracy against; 
British subjects, tlie British government will have a legitimate 
right to blockade his jiorts and otherwise to punish tlie aggression. 
But even in this instance it would be desirable that the acts of 
piracy and outrage, which may have been committed by Pangeran 
Anam against the persons or property of British subjects, should be 
substantiated by satisfactory evidence, and itwilloccurto tbeGovern- 
ment of Java tliat any representations on tins subject, which may 
be made by the Chief of Pontianak, the neiglibour and rival of 
the Chief of Sambas, must be received with great eaution and 
reserve. 

20. The Governor-GcncTal in Couueil is willing to hope that 
no final arrangement has been concluded with the Chief of Borneo 
Proper, and llis Lordship can see no sufficient reason for forming 
an intimate connection with that chief, and still less can this Govern- 
ment admit the propriety of our undertaking to enforce his autho- 
rity over other Chiefs of the Island, or over any of his former 
subjects, who may have succeeded in establishing an indepen- 
deiice. We should have no satisfactory grounds for judging of 
the rights of the parties, our interposition would probably be 
viewed with jealousy and distrust, and wo might be engaged in 
a petty warfare which must be attended with ex[)enee and with the 
loss of valuable lines, and which could not possibly promote any 
rational object of British policy. 

21. The Governor-Gcncml in Council observes that the views 
of the Lieutenant-Governor seem to have comprehcnckd the 
Islands of Japan^ but if the scheme of superseding the Dutch in 
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the' islands adjacent to Java, be liable to objections, those object- 
ions must be considered to apply with equal or greater force to 
the project of supplanting them in the trade with Japan. Our 
competition in that quarter would be viewed with peculiar jea- 
lousy, but although an open competition could not be objected to 
by them on^any just grounds, this Government are not disposed to 
prosecute the design of opening the trade by any indirect means. 

22. If a commercial intercouree can be established with Japan * 

by a fair and open proceeding, the Governor-General in Council 
is far from thinking that the opportunity of establishing it should 
be neglected, nor is his Lordship aware that the Dutch nation hafe 
acquired any exclusive right to the trade which it is incumbent 
upon the British government to resfwct. The Governor-General 
in Council is inclined to thirk that the Lieutenant-Governor great- 
ly overrates the advantages to be derived from a trade with 
Japan, but as this question will be adverted to iu a separate dis- 
patch, His Lordship in Council considers it necessary only to i 

add in this place, that this branch of the Lieutenant-Governor's 
plans does not tend to strengthen and recommend the general 
proposition, and that if the acquisition of the trade of Japan can 
justly be esteemed an object of importance to the British nation, 
the attempt to establish a commercial intercourse may be prose- 
cuted by other means. 

I have &c. 

(Signed) H. St. G. Tucker, 

Secretary to the Government 

Fort William, 28t!i May, 1814. 

Resolved that the above letter be acknowledged, and that the 
satisfaction of the Board be expressed to the Supreme Govern- 
ment at iiuding the sentiments of its members approved by that 
attlhonty,on the occasion to which the above letters relate. 


[The following despatch from the Finang Government shows 
the feelings of jealousy which that government entertained towards 
Raffles, who hud so recently tilled a subordinate place in their 
own service.] 
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To George Bowcleswell, Esquire. 

Chief Secretary to Government— Fort William « 

Sir,— -I am directed by the Hon'ble the Governor in Coiincil, to 
subiiiit to the notice of His Excellency the Eight Hon*bl0 the 
Governor-Geoeral in Council, the circumstances of a case wtiicli 
has recently occurred in this neighbourhood, in which government 
considered it needful to exert an interference, and which as il 
embraces points of some importance to the interest of frinee of 
Wales Island, is considered proper should be submitted to the 
Supreme Government, and to the Hon’bie the Court of Directors. 

2. The following detail of the circumstance above alluded to, 
with such observations on the general subject as are called for by a 
due consideration of what has occurred, will it is hoped evince to 
the Supreme Government that the exercise of authority and power 
on the part of the Government of Java, which is principally the 
point of reference, is not in conformity with general practice. 

3. It appears that several Chinese boats belonging to an indi- 
vidual of this island named Che Im, in the course of their traffic in 
various articles of merchandise and with the native ports to the 
Eastward ultimately touched at Lingin where they was seized and 
detained, in common with many others which had previously 
arrived at the same place from Malacca and other quarters, by the 
Company’s Cruizer ^‘Aurora” under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Batavia, with no other alleged cause than that frequent 
acts of smuggling had been practised there of late. 

4 A petition from the individual who was principally interest- 
ed, gave the first intimation to this government of the circamstanco 
which had occurred, and as he was a person who for a considera- 
ble number of years had resided under the British protection at 
Prince of Wales Island, and who has had public dealings with 
government on many occasions, and whose property moreover was 
principally invested in the siteculation which was thus likely to be 
frustrated, the Governor in Council felt a double inducement to 
extend the interference that might be needful to recover his pro- 
perty, If _ unjustly seized, and on the other hand to evince a desire 
of continuing the exercise of that influence which had been usual- 
ly exercised by thia gevernment in the Straits of Malacca. 
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5. Willi the imperfect information however which ihe Governor- 
ill Council had before him at that period, it was considered adfiaable 
to refer the subject to the commandant at Malacca, who beino* mmQ 
generally accustomed to correspond under the orders of the 
government with the native states in that neighbourhood, was the 

more likely to obtain accurate information on a point which the 

board considered in a material degree as connected with its auilio- 
rily. 

6. As the grounds on which this subject was referred to the 
commandant are fully detailed in instructions transmitted for his 
guidance, I am directed to submit for the. information of Hig 
Excellency in Council a copy thereof, which will explain at Che 
same time the opinions and sentiments which were at that period 
and are still entertained On the occasion which gave rise to that 
reference. 

7. I have the honor, at the same time, by order of the Governor 

in Council, to enclose copies of letters and other accompaniments 
which have been subsequently received from the acting Resident 

at Malacca, in reply to the orders above alluded to, and it appears 
evident therefrom, although the prows belonging to Che Irn have 
been at last permitted to depart, that the Government of Batavia 
do actually consider tlie Rajah of Lingin as under their special 
controul and authority, and the power arising therefrom has been 
in consequence delegated to the British Resident at the settlements 
of Minto and Palembang, who considers himself authorised to give 
orders and instructions to the Rajah, which the latter is in like 
manner required to obey, without any intimation of such a measure 
having been conveyed to this Presidency from the Government 
of Java. 

8. The. Honorable the Governor in Council has considered it 
a, customary portion of his duty to correspond with the Eastern 
Native Frinees in the Straits of Malacca, of which th<^e of Rhb 
and Ltngin are the principal, and the inSiience of this government 
has been exercised with them in general cases whenever circum- 
stances rendered the same necessary, and since the period of the 
capture of Malacca this system has been persevered in. The mm- 
fur® however now pumued have the efFect of altering the ordinary 
ibrms of correspondence and of substituting a new and unaccus- 
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fomed , c!iim« 0 l of communication with the Malaj slates to the 
castwarch If in this instance the Liontenant-Goveraor of Java 
has ttCted under orders from' the Siiprem.e GoFernmeiit^ llie 
Governor in Council bows with submission to superior aullority ; 
if notj it is apprehended that he has stepped considembly beyond 
the limits of his local jurisdiction. 

9. The Immediate influence of this government has been more 
especially ,and in repeated instances exercised with the Sultaun 
of Ell 10 , to whom that of Lingiu is tributary, in as raucli as a most 
valuable and beneficial trade has been the elfect derivable there- 
fiom* The centrical situation of those places for facilitating the 
commerce carried on between the Straits of Malacca and the Gulf 
of Siam, which is of considerable extent, renders it the more neces- 
sary, if not indispensible, that the same system should be continued 
when has proved so advantageous in former years, ant! by the 
restriction of which by the Government of Java, at the present 
period, considerable detriment has been occasioned to the commer- 
cial interests of this presidency and the neighbouring Settlement of 
Malacca. 

10. In addition also to the inconveniences resulting from the 
measures above alluded to, it appears that even the prows and small 
native trading vessels from this port are subjected in their traffic 
with the Malay states to the eastward, to all the vexatious demands 
and the clashing of rival interests, which as they could be little 
expected so were they the less prepared for. It is the opinion of 
the Governor in Council that so long as the interference of Java in 
the politics of the Malay Rajahs in the Straits of Malacca is exer- 
cised, so long will the consequences be felt in the continual depri- 
ciation of the commerce and revenue derivable at this Presidency 
and Malacca from the eastern trade. 

11. Prom the view which the Governor in Council has taken 
of the present subject, I am directed to add his opinion that the 
measures adopted at Java in regard to Rhio and tingin, if ndt 
sanctioned by orders from the Eight Honorable the Governor- 
General in Council, are absolutely and directly an uncalled for and 
certainly an unnecessary interference with this government in the 
general and ordinary exercise of its executive duties, and if persist- 
ed in may ad vanes© to the neighbourhood of this island, a tenden- 
ej to which was' but lately manifested even in regard to Malacca, 
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%Tliicli settlement is immediately subordinate to tliis PresiJenc?, 

12 * The Governor in Council considers it advisable to confine 
his considerations on the present subject to the question whether 
the light assumed by the Java Government to interfere with any 
portion of the Straits of Malacca be agreeable to the tenor of its 
authority. It would be in the power of this government to enter 
much at large on the extent to which those measures have dimi- 
nished the public revenues of this government. But on such a 
question, while it may be advisable to refrain from its agitation at 
present, the Governor in Council feels that he should be Weinting 
in the due discharge of his public duty if he siiflfered the materia! 
and most objectionable point to remain as it at present stands, and 
to submit without any reference to a continuation of the same 
system of interference which the present representation is intended 
to prevent, if possible, a recurrence of. 

13. The Governor in Council is not aware of any political rea- 
sons which may operate to render expedient any interference of the 
Government of Java with places so near Malacca, as the states of 
Rhio and Lingin. Such an interference must tend to hamper the 
native trade of this neighbourhood, and must operate to cause 
either a considerable diminution of commerce or forcibly to turn 
off tlfat commerce ’ to a new channel even against the inclination 
and wishes of those engaged in it. A genera! reason has been 
assigned for the detention of native vessels at Lingin in conse- 
quence of a system of smuggling in which it was said that port was 
principally concerned. Such a general reason might be assign- 
ed for the same measures to be pursued witli al! the Malay Rajahs 
in the Straits of Malacea, all of whom in a certain degree have 
been addicted to the same practice and to prevent which a regular 
establishment could alone be effectual But even allowing such 
a reason to be well grounded, the Governor in Council directs me 
to add that he trusts a representation from this government, and a 
proper course of measures from hence, would have weight in the 
suppression of those practices in a degree equal at least to what 
may be produced by the interference of force from Java. 

14. The subject noticed in the preceding paragraph will be 
fully detailed to the Honorable the Court of Directors, and I am 
directed to express the hope of the Governor in Council that His 
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Excellency the Bight Honorable the GoTernor-Generalin Coiincil 
will not consider his time unnecessarily engaged by the considart- 
lion of a subject which, with the authority that has been delegated 
to this goFernment from the Honorable the Court of Directors, il 
would be improper and inconsistent to preclude from a public 
representation* 

15. In conclusion I am directed by the Honorable the Go- 
Ternor in Council to submit his request, that such orders and 
inslriiclions as may in the opinion of the Supreme Gofernment 
be needful on the subject of this reference, may be communicated 
as early as practicable and convenient 

I have &c, 

(Signed) W. A. Clobley, 

Secretary to the Government 


find February, 1814, 


[The following papers appear to evidence a great scarcity of 
coin in the public treasures at Batavia and Finang at the period 
to which they refer.] 

From the Lieutenant-Governor in Council at Batavia, 

To the Honorable William Petrie, 

Governor in Council, — T, W. Island, 
Honorable Sir,~Tn consequence of a pressing demand for silver 
for the pay of the troops, and the expences incident to an expedi- 
tion at present on foot to the eastward, We find it impracticable 
to comply with a requisition which has been made to us, by the 
Resident of Banca, and as the demand on that is urgent, we are 
induced to request your aid, and that if the state of your treasury 
admits, you will have the goodn^s to forward to the Resident of 
Banca, on account of this government, a lac of Spanish dollars. 

Should the state of your treasury not admit of this issue, wc 
would f ug^t that cash to this amount be obtained by you for 
bills on Bengal on account of this government, a meaiure which 
would have been adopted here had it been practicable. 

The urgency of the demand from Banca is extreme, and as seri- 
ous consequences might arise from a failure in payment to the mi- 
ners, we have authoriied Captain Court to dispatch the ^^Antelope*^ 
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Cniizer to Prince of Wales Island, in order to obtain this supply^ 
and in the event of the full amount wliich we have requested not 
being immediately at command, we request that the Antelope 
may be returned with such portion as may be convenient 
We have the honor to request, that the enclosed despatch to the 
Supreme Government, on the subject, may be forwarded by the 
earliest opportunity. 

We have &:c. 


4th May, 1814. 


(Signed) Thos. S. Raffles, 
W. Kope. 


MimU of the P^'esident. 

1 desire to be honored with the opinion of Council on the best 
measures to be adopted on the present communication from the 
Government of J ava 

If the sum required by the Resident at Banca can be supplied 
from the meagre resources of this island. 

If under the present immediate pressure, we should return the 

Antelope,^* with all the specie wo can possibly spare ? — or if we 
shall send the cruizer to Bengal, with the letter from the Govern- 
ment of Java to Lord Moira, and a representation of our inability to 
answer the demands of the Resident of Banca, and, if we determine 
on this measure, which I am disposed to recommend, shall the 
^‘Thetis” or the ‘^Antclope^^ be sent on this service? Captain Court 
will probably have pressing occasion for the Antelope,^’ in the 
present embroiled state of the Malay powers. 

If the stores &c required by Captain Hall can be supplied, I 
beg to recommend their being immediately issued. 

(^Signed) W. Petrie. 

May, 29th. 


Mimh hy Mr PMWjis* 

Banca being the station to which the Antelope*^ is atlachcd, 
and her services there being necessary, she should, I think, be re- 
turned with such pecuniary aid, in furtherance of the object of that 
establishment, as the means of this government will admit of. 
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Tlie season of the year being that in which cash is usually scarce, 
and other local circumstances rendering it peculiarly so just now, 
It is not probable that the full extent of the requisition can be 
complied with, but I should suppose even 80 or 40,000^ dollars 
would be an acceptable supply and one that could be -made with- 
out inconvenience to the settlement ; in which belief I Tecommend 
cash lo that extent being sent without delay, as also bills to the 
amount required by the Resident in his favor, drawn by us on the 
Supreme Government. 

The Java dispatches should be forwarded by the Pinang^* 
cruiser, in preference to the Thetis,’’ and that immediately. 

(Signed) W. E. Phillips. 


Sneond Reference from ike President to the Coumil 

As Mr Phillips thinks that this government possesses the means 
of supplying the Residency of Banca with an immediate remit- 
tance in specie to the amount of 40,000 Sp. dollars, and that this 
sum should be transmitted without delay, I will not, nor ought I, 
to oppose my opinion to his ; I will only say, that the result of my 
enquiry on this head, leads to a different conclusion, and that the 
withdrawal of this sum for the time would create much indivi- 
dual embarrassment and probably public inconvenience. In thus 
stating this, it is far from my idea to offer any opposition to the 
measure, but beyond this sum I request the Council to pause be- 
fore they advance further and deprive us of the very small pittance 
of specie which may remain on the island. After an opulent and 
wealthy man dissipates his fortune by extravagance, or by injudi- 
cious, wild and chimeiical speculations, he has no claim upon the 
charity of his poorer neighbours, nor would it bo very wise in 
them to distress themselves by improvidently administering to 
ivaiits of his own creation. 

I never dreamt of relieving the present emergency by an appli- 
cation to Bengal, but I referred to what I eonceive to be our indis- 
pensable duty, to lose no time in communicating to the Supreme 
Go^mrnnicnt the alarming situation of the public interests to the 
Eastward, and in particular in making known to Eaii Moira the in- 
formation I have received from two respectable and di^interasted 
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public officers, — one of them the friend of the Lieutenant -Gofernoi^ 
of Java,— what makeS' it highly probable that the expedition 
against Bali, and unceasing interference and innovations of that 
officer in the Government of the Malay States, will produce a 
general combination of these Powers against the British commerce 
and interests in the Eastern Seas. This combination may not 
lake place, but ■ it is certainly provoked and excited by the mea- 
sures of the Java Government* 

(Signed) William Peliicv 

HiII,m May, 1814* 


Farther Minute % Mr Phillips^ 

On the present occasion it is by no means my province to canvass 
the measures pursuing to the Eastward ; it is enough to know that 
a sister colony is in urgent want of the aid which it is presumed this 
government possesses the means of supplying, in part, if not to tha 
extent required. I am therefore still of opinion if our treasury 
cannot supply specie, that application be made to the merchants 
and monied men on the island, for whatever sum can be conve- 
niently raised on our bills on the Supreme Government, and that 
Bhottld this measure succeed to the extent of 30 or 40,000 dollars 
only, such be immediately forwarded by the Antelope’* to 
Banca as also bills in favor of the Resident to the extent he requests. 

The Java dispatch should also, 1 think, be forwarded without 
loss of time to Bengal, and as there is less chance of the Pinang** 
being diverted from returning here than the Theti*,*' I suggest 
the dispatch of the farmer. 

(Signed) W. E. Phillips. 


Mirmie by Mr Erekim* 

1 obtadned a hasty perusal of the letter from Java, and’ the two 
from the Evident at Banca, early on Sunday morning ; since that 
lime until the preseiit moment (Tu^ay, noon) I have neither 
gean the papers, nor the minutes by the honomble the President or 
Mr, Phillips. 

1 now beg respectfully to offer my opinion that to the extent 
of {W or 40,000 doUars should, if it can be obtained at the usual 
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excliaBge or spared from the treasury here, be dispatched for the 
purpose so urgently set forth in the present application* 

Without having recourse to native merchants and increasing the 
usual rate of exchange, I do not think a greater sum than what I 
have stated) could be raised here at present. 

I have no means of knowing nor it is my purpose to enquire, by 
what cause these embarrassing difficulties have arisen, but I think 
that such a sum is calculated to relieve (for a time) any exigeni 
disbursements at Banea. 

I would beg also to suggest the expediency of sending a few 
chests of opium, to ascertain whether any of the eastern trading 
prows, (very few of whom have visited us this season) may ba 
found in the neighbourhood of Banca, who might incline to pur- 
chase for ready money that drug'j and by that means raise funds-— 
and if the Resident of Banca be authorized to make a repayment 
to us by tin> which could advantageously bo forwarded to China. 
I would also recommand, (if this suggestion is adopted) to desire 
the " Thetis^' may stop at Malacca, and that a confidential servant 
<Mr Macalister or Mr Clubley) should proceed to confer with 
Major Parquhar upon the situation of affairs generally, (including 
this matter) and return forthwith and make his report, and that 
eitlier the Antelope’’ or Pinang” be dispatched to Bengal. 

I cannot conclude without recommending that the utmost 
promptitude and dispatch may in both cases be used. 

(Signed) J. J« Erskine* 

Slst May^ 1814. 


2nd J une, 1814 

The Board having taken into consideration the subject brought 
to their notice by the communication above recorded, and willing 
to afford every reasonable aid so emergently requested by the 
Resident at Banca, for the immediate supply of silver treasure to 
the extend of a Lac of dollars, as likewise the bills to be drawn by 
this government and made payable to his order. ^ 

Agreed therefore that the Accountant be desired to draw out the 
6 sets of bills as enumerated by the Resident, to the extent of Sicca 
Rupees 15,000, and to place the same to the debit of the Govern- 
ruetii of Javai and that the Assistant to the Treasurer be authorized 
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to reoeivo into tlio Treasury such cash as may bo procurable for 
bills on the Supreme Government, and the amount so procur** 
ed to be put in boxes properly secured and ship the same on board 
Ihe Honorable Company's cruizer Antelope”, informing the 
Board the extent of such shipment and making out the Invoice 
and Bill of Lading, and transmitting the same to the Secretary with 
the least practicable delay. 

The Board being of opinion that a few chests of opium would 
meet with ready sale in the neighbourhood of Banca, direct that 
a consignment of six chests of this drug be made accordingly to 
the Resident of Banca. 

The Honorable the President proposes to the Board, that the 
opium be purchased from Forbes and Brown, that aj)plication be 
made to those gentlemen to this effect, and the reply having been 
received during the sitting of council, the same is recorded. 
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notice of me CEAWFURD’S DESOBIPTIVE DICTIOKAKT. 

Mr Crawford has completed hio literary labours in connection 
%vith the Indian Archipelago by « A Descriptive Dictionary of the 
Indian Islands and Adjacent Countries.” This work is, to a cer- 
tain extent, based on his “ History of the Indian Archiiielago” 
published so long ago as 1820, and which was the result of twelve 
vears investigation of the subject, the first three having been pass- 
ed in Pinang as a civil surgeon, and the next six in Java as one 
of the chief officers of the government during our temporary occu- 
pation of that Island. In the year following the publication of the 
Ilistorv, Mr Crawfurd was employed as envoy from the Indian 
Government to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China, (1821, 22) 
and his account of his embassy contributed greatly to our know- 
ledge of those countries and their inhabitants. In 182J he suc- 
ceeded Sir Stamford Raffles in charge of Singapore, and remained 
there till the beginning of 1826 when he was appointed Civil 
Commissioner on the part of the British Government at Rangoon 
and in the following year went to Burmah as ambassador. The 
additional seven years knowledge and experience of the Arcliipe- 
lao-o and the neighbouring countrios thus acquired have boon 
availed of in Mr Crawfurd’s present work, but as it embraces a 
field much beyond bis personal observation while in the east, he 
has prepared himself for it by a study of many of the principal 
writers on the numerous objects of which he treats. The distinc- 
tive value and merits of the Dictionary consists in the author, after 
half a century’s preparation, having skilfully and neatly collected 
and condensed into one volume a vast amount of information which 
has hitherto been accessible to those only who were in possession 
of the library of Dutch, English, Spanish, Portuguese, French 
and German hooks in which it was contained. We do not affirm 
that Mr Crawfurd has fully examined all these works, or that ho 
has not overlooked important geographical papers in the Dutch 
periodicals. But while it may be objected to particular articles, 
Buch as those on the large and interesting islands of Gilolo and 
Ceram, that they are somewhat perfunctory in treatment, and arc 
based on the meagre notices of some of the older writers and not 
on the more accurate and scientific accounts of recent explorers. 
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tliere can be no question that, as a whole, the work is as ailmira- 
bly executed as it is unique and valuable. It is the first ofthe 
kind that has ever been published, and as the labour of one man 
long past the prime of life, and following so closely on the com- 
pletion of such a foi'midable task as the Malay Dictionary, it is 
one of the most striking instances of literary skill and industry that 
we can call to mind. 

It is hardly possible fo convey any adequate notion of the con- 
tents of a Work which is not merely geographical, but embraces 
notices of almost every subject of interest connected with the 
Archipelago. All the important productions of the islands are 
separately described, and much useful and curious information, 
scientific and commercial, is communicated respecting them. 
There are articles on iron, gold, tin, silver, copper, lead, coal, 
arsenic, saltpetre, the diamond See . ; on rice, maize, coffee, tea, 
the cocoanut, sago, areca, nutmegs, doves, pepper, cuhebs, ginger, 
cinnamon, cacao, tobacco, capsicum, gam bier, sapan wood, the 
gomuti, bamboo, durian, champada, jambu and other fruits ; on 
hemp, rami, indigo, benzoin, camphor, catechu, wax, honey, oils, 
damar, dragon’s blood, gambouge, lac, alum, ambergris, tripang, 
bird’s nests, civet, tortoiseshell <&c* The native arts and usages 
are described under various heads,— weaving, dyeing, fisheries, 
dress, trade, ships, navigation, chess, the compass, arms, bow and 
arrow, shield, spear, sword, sling, mail armour, money, interest of 
money, weights and measures, marriages, funerals, the drama, 
music &c. 

The domestic and the more important %viid animals are each 
treated of, and some of these articles are amongst the most inter- 
esting in the volume, from the mode in which the names and the 
distribution of animals are made to throw light on the history and 
ancient connections of the different nations. The horse, ox, buf- 
falo, hog, goat, sheep, deer, dog, cat, rat, porcupine, tiger, 
elephant, cock, goose, duck, casawarj &c has each an article 
allotted to it. 

Short biographical notices are given of the most distinguished 
Europeans who have connected their names with the Archipelago. 

The geographical articles arc the most important, and in the 
compilation of many of those which we have examined groat pains 
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have been taken* Some of the longer ones, --^astliose on Ja?a|> 
tlia Pbiiipines, Borneo, Luzon, Siam, and Malacca,— are excel- 
lent* They display great knowledge and research and are care* 
fttlly and elaborately executed. The articles relating to the Timo- 
rian and Moluccan Archipelagos and to- Celebes are, with soma 
exceptions, the least satisfactory^ Very full and trnslworthyiiii*' 
formation respecting many of these islamls and their inhabitants 
has been furnished during recent years by the local officers of the 
Dutch Goirernment, and by members of the scientific missions 
which are almost constantly employed in difierent portions of the 
Netherlands Indian territories. A similar neglect of Dutch autho- 
rities appears even in articles relating to Sumatra and its islets, to 
Java and Borneo. A reference to Valentyn^s great work, sup- 
plemented by the later contributions of his countrymen, would 
have increased the value of many of the articles. If Mr Craw- 
ford is kss indebted to our Dutch neighbours than he might have 
been, he has freely and diligently consulted the most recent and 
authentic Spanish account of the Pbillipines, and the articles rela- 
ting to that Archipelago are by far the best that exist in the 
English language. The Descriptive Dictionary is indeed the only 
English work in which the latest statistical information respecting 
the Spanish portion of the Asiatic islands can be obtained. 

The work is ethnographical m well as geographical, and the 
mumerom notices of the races and tribes of the Archipelago are of 
high interest and value. Mr Crawfurd^s History long ago placed 
him in the first rank of ethnographers, and his statistical genius, 
combined with a great cptitude in seizing the more striking nation- 
al peculiarities and presenting them in clear and succint language, 
are conspicuous throughout this new work. We cannot award 
the same praise to his etMological views. During the thirty six 
years that have elapsed since the History was published, ethnolo- 
gy has made great advances, but Mr Crawfurd adheres to opinions 
formed even before Humboldt's work threw a new light on the 
relationship of the insular languages. The older tribes and lan- 
guages of Tibet, the Himalayan vallies, the hill ranges of India 
and the Burmah-Cambojan peninsula, have since been investiga- 
ted and the connection between them and those of the islands into 
which this ethnic province runs, is so intimate, that the ethnology 
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of the IndiaE Archipelago is found to be associated, in a lerj 
considerable measure, with that of the Hiraalaic or Tibeto-Cani- 
bojan region. If the less civilised tribes of adjacent countries” 
referred to in the title of the Dictio-nary had received a share of 
Mr Crawford’s- attention, he would hardly have sought to 
resuscitate opinions formed forty years ago, when the true rela- 
tions of these tribes and their languages were not suspected, and 
when we possessed scarcely any authentic information respecting 
the language of one of them. Mr Crawfiird gives great promi- 
nence to the insular languages, stoutly maintains his old theory as 
to their mutual relationship, and makes much ingenious use of 
Tocabularies in speculating on the history of aits and the deriva- 
tion of animals in the Archipelago. But if he had extended his 
comparisons of vocables to those used by the adjacent tribes of 
the mainland, he would not have found in the names for the fowl 
in Javanese, manuk, pitik, — for the dog in Malay, anjing, in 
Eejang, kuyo, and in Javanese, asu, for the goat in Malay, kam- 
tiugj — for the horse, in Javanese, jaran^ — for the hog in Malay, 
iabi, in Sunda, badil, in Ende, la, and in Tagala, pagil,— for the 
cat in Malay, kuching, — for the ox in Malay and Javanese, sap!, 
~for the buffalo in Malay, karbau, in Sunda, munding, and in 
Bugis, tedung, — ^for the elephant in Malay, beram, — for the tiger 
in Javanese, machan — proofs or indications of the animals which 
bear them, or of their nomenclature, being indigenous. Instead/ 
of these vocables being all native, as Mr Crawfurd asserts, they 
are all still current in the vocabularies of continental tribes of the 
Tibeto-Cambojan race, to which the Malays and Javanese them- 
selves belong. Of course the identity in race is not established by 
the possession of some common vocables. It shows itself by a 
community in physical form, arts, usages and in a great mass of 
words of all classes, between tbe tribes of the continental and 
insular divisions of the province that have been least modified by 
the influence of alien' civilisations and languages. The veteran 
historian of the Archipelago not only tells us nothing of this, but 
is so little tolerant of conclusions different from his own, that his 
habitual courtesy deserts him when he forces himself to the rare 

» The Malay Bame, kuda, which Mr Crawfurd supposes to he a corruption of 
the Sanskrit ghwra, Is praYirian, kuda. 
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tJOEcessioE of alluding to them at all In the elaborate and^diai- 
Table article on the Philipines, in which no notice is taken of 
Humboldf s demonstration of the radical identity of the language 
with that of the African negroes of Madagascar, this passage 
occurs : — Some writers have fancied the negritoes to be aborigi*. 
na! inhabitants of the Archipelago and the fairer race to be intru- 
ders from some unknown country, but for this hypothesis there is 
not a shadow of evidence, historical or lingual, and it must be 
regarded as the mere dream of the inventors. For anything 
inowui to the contrary, both the Malay and negroe race have aa 
equal claim to be considered as aborigines/^ Whether the opinion 
In question was in its origin visionary or fictitious, it happens to be 
that which almost every ethnologist of note now holds, with this 
qualification that, while none assume the negroes to be aborigines 
in the strict sense, and some consider them to be traceable to another 
province, all are satisfied that the brown tribes were later occu- 
pants of tbe islands. Surely Mr Crawfurd, with his established 
reputation and after his rich gifts to science, could have well 
afforded, while re-asserting his own early opinions, to treat with a 
little more benevolence conclusions which, sound or baseless, are 
now in the ascendant. 

Few general readers, however, will concern themselves with the 
soundness or otherwise of Mr Crawfurd's ethnology, while there 
are none, even amongst the best informed, who will not profit by 
a frequent reference to the Descriptive Dictionary. As a ready 
source of accurate information of the most varied and substantial 
kind, conveyed in an agreeable, condensed and lucid style, the 
book is invaluable, and it is sure to be soon found in the hands of 
every European in the Archipelago. 
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This map was made for me, in Ae beginning of the year 185% 
by Mr Valberg, a surveyor in Malacca, and formerly in the 
service of government The whole territory had not been anr- 
Teyed by Mr Valberg, and he very properly declined to become 
responsible for the correctness of the map. As however, there is 
no other map of equal correctness, as far as it goes, I am induced 
to hope that its publication in the Journal of the Indian Archipe» 
lago may he acceptable. The map is founded on old Dutch Re- 
cords, and IS improved by more recent and accurate surveys, as to 
particular locaKties, where it has been found necessary by govern- 
ment to procure correct measurements t for instance, the gene- 
ral outline of the coast has been laid down after the marine sur- 
veys of the late Captain Congalton and Mr Thomson. The 
districts about the town have been repeatedly surveyed by Mr 
Valberg j and he assures me that he has been careful to make 
the plan as correct as possible in that respect. The locality at the 
scene of war in Naning is presumed to be correct, having been 
founded on military surveys, undertaken with special ref rence to 
that war. The tin district of Cassang was surveyed by Mr Vai- 
berg in 1852, consequent on arrangements for an improved 0 !ga- 
mzatioE of the police force in that district. Mr Valberg assured 
me, in general, that he had taken every precaution to correct the 
map, by all the partial surveys which have been made, and, from 
bis long residence in Malacca and familiarity with the concerns 
of his own profession, there is reason to believe that he is acquaiii- 
ted with all the surveys made for the last thirty years. 

The boundary between Rumbow and Kaning is laid down 
according to the treaty with the chiefs of Rumbow, 9th January 
1883, (see 2nd voL of Newbold, p. 460) ; while the continuation, 
along tlie Johole boundary, is taken from the treaty with the 
Johoie chiefs, dated 26th August 1833. This last Treaty with 
Johole has never been published, to my knowledge | and I there- 
fore add a translation of it, made by myself when at Malacca. The 
treaty, dated 15th June 1833, given at page 459 of Newbold^ 2nd 
voL, it wiE be observed, shut us out from Mount Ophir* I do 
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mU know the precise locality of Labo Penawatig llere referred to, 
but belie?e it to be about as I have marked ob the river^ in a 
line with Bukit Putoos and Bakong Chondong, a remarkable tree 
now fallen^ but long used by the Malays as a boundary mark* 
The second treaty was made with the same chief Leiiah Perkasah^ 
but with separate tributaries, if they may be so termed: Sjed 
‘Saban being the leader of the first party, in the J une treaty, and 
Hajah Balang of the second, in August* The name is incorrectly 
written Johore in Newbold, above referred to, — it is a , clerical 
OTor for J olioie* 

The localities about Mount Ophir are corrected by observations 
made by myself, on a visit to the interior in the beginning of 
1853. I found, by compass bearing from the summit of Mount 
Ophir, that Bukit Batang Malacca bore N. W. by W. J W., and 
judged the distance to be about 15 miles, and Bukit Putoos | a 
point north of this, or N. W. by W* The position of Jamintah is 
laid down, by observation from Mount Ophir, correctly as to 
longitude, but by mere guess, as to distance. The courses of the 
Mount Ophir tributaries of the Muar river are placed by suppo* 
sition: and, as the road lay through dense jungle, without any 
attempt at a survey, are not entitled to much credit. The same 
remark applies to the upper portion of the Muar rivei*. Tbe two 
remarkable loops are however laid down by bearings from Mount 
Ophir. The lower part of the Muar is taken from old surveys. 

In presenting this map to the readers of the Journal, it is 
obvious that apologies for its incompleteness are necessary. I 
must say that I had great doubts as to the propriety of publishing 
It j and these doubts were only overcome by the knowledge that 
none better is procurable j and, from present appearances, it is 
not likely that deficiency will be immediately supplied, so it is 
hoped that the reader will accept the map, as it is intended, to sup-- 
ply a present wmnt, pending a future opportunity ; when we may 
expect to have government maps of this Settlement, on the same 
liberal scale as those for Pinang and Singapore. T* B. 

Treaty, defining the boundaries of Johoie and Malacca, made 
on the 26th day of August 1^3, between the Hon^ble Bober t 
Ibbetson, Governor, and Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, for 
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the E, L Companyi and the Datu Panghnlii of JoholCi Leilah 
Perkasah* 

(Signed) R. Ibbeteon. 
-(Seal of E, I. C.) 

The Honorable R. Ibbetson and 'Garling, on the part of the 
East India Company^ and Dutu Punghulu of Johole, Leilah Per* 
kasah^ in order to settle the boundary between Johole and Malacca, 
agree to make, the undernamed boundary between the countries! 
that is to say, a line, to run from Bukit Putoos in a straight line, 
to Bukit Hulu Batang Malacca, and thence straight to Giinong 
Ledang (Mount Ophir). On the right side of this line is the 
territory of Malacca, and on the left side that of Johole. This 
arrangement shall be in force between the East India Company 
and Johole, so long as the moon and sun exist It cannot be 
broken through or altered, and it shall also be considered binding 
on the future possessors of these countries, from this day forward. 
Moreover the contracting parties, having arranged on the above 
named boundaries, agree to reduce the affair to writing. Two 
copies are to be made j one to be kept at Malacca, and one at 
Jobole, in order to preserve a correct account of the transaction, 
with the seals and signatures of the contracting parties. 

Bated 26th August 1833 — 14th Rabialakkir 1249 — Signed 
Rajah Balang — Maharajah Indah — Maharajah Senarah and Ba- 
ginda Rajah. 

Witnesses — Hajee Abbas Bin Khadir, Hajee Aharaed Bin Ja- 
maloodin. 

(Seal) Data Punghulu Johole, Bin Wala Batu Kool, 

Trajoslated by T, Braddell, at Malacca, on the 12th Feb. 1853. 
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rOMTICAr. AKB COMMEECIAL COKSlBlEAflOMS EEIAflVa. m 
THE MALAYAN PENINSULA AND THB BRITISH SETTLE- 
MENTS IN THE STRAITS OF MALAOCJA.^ 
CONSIBEBATIONS ON THE SIAMESE CONQUEST OF QUBDAH ANB TSlAi;, 

DuBiNa tlie long period of twenty-four years, namely, from 
1786 , the complaints to the several Superintendents and Gofcmor 
of Pinang hy the King of Quedah, of the oppressive demands of 
Siam, were frequent and oft repeated. In July 1810, he writes 
to Governor Bruce — ^‘The country of Quedah being small, and 
situated in the neighbourhood of the extensive kingdom of Siam, 
it has been the custom established from time immemorial, to send 
tributary, presents of gold flowers to Siam once in three years* 
In my time, the Government of this country, arising from internal 
circumstances, has become extremely exposed to the heavy requi- 
sitions imposed by the Siamese, unprecedented in former times, 
and for two or three years past, the pressure of these demands 
has been extreme. I was unable to avoid them, their people 
being numerous, and the country of Quedah being insufficient to 
oppose them by force, I fulfilled their requisitions. When the 
Burmahs attacked Salang, it was rumoured abroad, that I had 
engaged in the service of Siam, and I have thereby acquired the 
severe resentment of that power, a matter of evil consequence to 
my country. Having behaved well in this business, their de- 
mands have increased beyond measure, and I am proportionahly 
distressed. It is reported the Burmahs will return, and if not 
that the forces of Siam will go to meet them. They have 
required from me a supply of prows and men completely 
equipped with arms and ammunition. These proceedings are 
repugnant to my mind, and tend to lower me in the estimation of 
neighbouring princes. They are also injurious to the character 
of the Company, inasmuch as, notwithstanding the friendship 
and alliance which has subsisted from the time of my grandfather 
to the present,! am exposed to demands so oppressive from Siam* 
For in former times, this country was not exposed to danger and 
distress* from Siam, but in my time first became endangered from 
them* The relations of friendship and alliauce between my 

^ Coatimied from p# 37% of voL vlii* 
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father and the powerful Company, have been transmitted lo' me 
How then can I become weak and distressed ? lam deeidedly 
desirous to meet personally with ray friend^ in order to effect a 
settlement of these affairs, it being improper for me to continue 
longer under such circumstances. Former Rajahs who were not: 
connected with the Company, were neither reduced to weakness, 
nor difficulties.’* Some months afterwards, in again soliciting 
the assistance of the British Government to oppose the Siamese 
encroachments, he says, — now remind my friend and request 
to know whether my friend intends fulfilling the Treaty or not 
It is necessary that my friend should be prepared and not make 
light of this commimication, for the Siamese are numerous, and 
consider none superior to themselves. True it is they possest 
many countries from Cochin-China to Tringano ; my friend will 
duly consider and reflect. Even should they not attack Pinang, 
yet when Quedah shall be destroyed, my friend will be distressed 
in many ways.** 

In applying for instructions to the Supreme Government about 
this time, the Government of Pinang represented “ on the autho- 
rity of generally received tradition, it is admitted by the best in- 
formed, the Quedah has from the immemorial acquiesced in the 
paramount authority of Siam, and as a token of vassalage has 
triennially sent to the king of that country the present of the 
Boonga mas, or golden flower, notwithstanding which, such 
tribute was received and given more as an assurance of continued 
friendship than an acknowledged (or till now claimed) right of 
feudal service.** 

The Siamese, engaged perhaps with other more important af- 
fairs, seem to have allowed the King of Quedah a respite from the 
oppressions with which they had visited him during the few pre- 
ceding years, as we do not find any further complaints from Octo- 
ber 1811, until August 1813, when ho addressed the governor to 
acquaint him, that on a late occasion when ' the Bindahara of 
Quedah had been deputed to the Court of Siam, to present one of 
his sons, in order, as ha says, to put an end to the long subsisting 
troubles of Quedah, it was determined by the King of Siam and, 
his Ministers to attack the country of Perak, and to add it to the 
number of liis Majesty’s other tributary statas. Tlia correspon- 
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deuce of tlie King of Qaedah from this periodi namolyi August 
1813| until the close of 1818j is principally relating to the con- 
quest of Perah^ which was long insisted upon by Siam, andat last^ 
after various evasive pretences, reluctantly complied with bj 
Qaedali, as the king expresses himself—*'^ I did not go to war with 
Perak, of mj own wiil, but by the orders of the King of Siam, of 
whom I was afraid, and therefore conquered Perak.*^ 

The conquest of Perak can be justified by no precedent or ex- 
ample, nor by any one circumstance of a palliating nature# It wm 
a wanton and most unprovoked aggression, and the execution of 
the odious and unjust measure was forced upon a power too weak 
to refuse compliance with a mandate which it in vain attempted to 
evade. It is but too evident, that there was a deep policy in this 
scheme of the Siamese forcing a power which yet possessed suffi* 
eient strength anti means, to have made possibly not an unsuccess- 
ful defence, if the Siamese proceeded to open hostilities, and which 
would, at all events, have offered considerable resistance, to 
expend it’s men and resources in the subjugation of an inferior 
state, by which itself would fall an easy prey to the ambitious 
of the designing government. The political agent of the Pinang 
Government who proceeded to Perak in 1818, clearly established 
that from the most accurate inquiries he was enabled to make 
there was no tradition of the Perak state ever having sent a 
Boonga Mas to Siam, or having ever been, in the remotest de- 
gree, dependent The King of Quedah exhausted every topic of 
counsel to persuade the Bajah of Perak to comply, but in vain, 
and in reply to the admonitions of the Pinang Government, the 
Perak chief said, No such custom has been handed down to me 
from past times, as the sending of a Boonga Mas either to Siam or 
Quedah,’^ and positively refused compliance. In another letter he 
says, I am a king of the ancient race. I am he who holds the 
Royal Sw^ord and the Dragon Betel Stand, and the Shell Fish 
which came out of the Sea, which cam© down from the hill of 8e- 
gangtang,’^ and again,— am the oldest of all the kings of these 
parts, such as the King of Siaek, Salengore, Rhlo, Quedah and 
Tringanu. With respect to the desire of the Kings of Siam and 
Quedah, I cannot consent to it, should war even be the conse- 
quence. I must try my strength, with them, for such a eustom 
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ms nefrtier heard of, or attempted to be imposed on Perak. Now 
for the first time the Rajah of Qiiedah demands a Boonga Mas to 
be sent to Siam, in an unaccountable manner, I will not comply 
with this 'his desire. Had it been usual from time past with 
Perak to send a Boonga Mas to Quedah, or Siam, I should liaYe 
done so, according to ancient custom.^^ In NoYember 1816, the 
King of Quedah’s messenger returned from Siam with a positive 
order to attack Perak. The King of Quedah says,-— It greatly 
afflicted me to execute this order. It is not with my good will 
that I attack Perak, nor at all my wish to become an enemy of 
that Rajah, but only to avert mischief from my country.^^ 

A force was accordingly despatched to Perak by land under the 
Bindahara, or General, and a fleet under the Laksamana, or Ad- 
sniral. In October 1817, the King of Quedah acquainted the 
Governor of Pinang, that his forces had subdued half the country. 
In June 1818, a confidential Agent of the Pinang Government 
was sent to persuade the Rajah of Perak to comply at once with 
a demand which he had not the power long to resist, but after a 
long stay and numerous conferences, he was unable to obtain any 
satisfactory assurances that he would comply. In September 1818, 
the Quedah forces took complete possession of the Perak country. 
A few months afterwards, the King^s Son, Rajah Mooda, was raised 
to the Throne, and the Boonga Mas, the object of contention, was 
sent to Siam, via Quedah. The old king did not survive many 
months after having made a powerful, but ineffectual resistance. 
Such is the history of the subjugation of the Perak state by Siam. 
It has however been again wrested from the Siamese by the form- 
er conqueror, the Rajah of Salengore, who has established the 
King, Tajudin, the lawful sovereign, and he now maintains his 
possessions unmolested for a time, under the continual apprehen- 
sion however of a renewal of hostilities from the Rajah of Ligore. 

Soon after the capture of Perak, a lengthened correspondence 
which took place on the subject of throwing open the navigation 
of the rivera Mirbow and Mooda, and extending the Honorable 
Company’s territory on the opposite shore, evinced fully that the 
King of Quedah was under the greatest apprehensions from the 
King of Siam, and fearful of incurring the displeasure of that 
haughty Potentate by making any further cession. Matters 
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eontitmed rattier more tranquil tban they had been for soma tim© 
Sifter the conquest, of Perak ; but towards the close of 1821^ they 
began to draw to a crisis, which was, indeed, in a great measure 
anticipated by the Gofernment of Finang, which liafing received 
Intelligence of hostile preparations on the part of the Siainesef 
communicated the same to the Rajah of Quedab, with a euitabla 
admonition and precautionary advice. As early as February 
1821, the Governor thus wrote to the King— f hasten to corn- 
iiHinicate to my friend, that intelligence has reached this place 
from Siam, stating the King of that country to be engaged in the 
equipment of about 6,000 troops destined to march to Qaedali# 
This army, it is said, will embark at Bangkok for Sangora, from 
whence it is to march overland. It is furtlier stated, that soma 
reinissncss in the transmission of the Boonga Mas is the reason 
assigned for this measure ; it is however not improbable, that as 
the Burmahs have declared war with Siam, this movement of 
the troops of the latter power is in view to avail of the situation 
of my friond’s country and vessels to embark an expedition 
against the Island of Salang. Be this as it may, sincere friend- 
ship calls for my immediately communicating the intelligence to 
my friend, as it reached me from a respectable person very lately 
from Bangkok.’^ 

The King immediately replied to this, that he had heard similar 
rumours, and learning that the Siamese had come to Satool and 
Lingow, about dOQ in number ; he sent a Pangulu secretly to 
gather all the information he could and he enclosed his report on 
the subject. Ho says Relative to the Siamese having a jealousy 
on account of the Company possessing Pinang, it has been so 
for a long time, and I have often communicated it to former 
Governors. My friend notices a report of the coming of tha 
Siamese, being occasioned by my not having forwarded as usual 
the Boonga Mas. If this is the cause assigned it is only a 
pretext, because there has been some delay on many former 
occasions ; nor were they angry. The transmission of the Boon- 
ga Mas at the present period, has been delayed on account of the 
epidemic sickness/^ 

Tlic report dliukd to b rs follows lour Majesty dircct^^^ 
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yoW' Semut to oBtaija iatelligence relatifo to the Siameso, and 
your servant sent a man named Awon^.to buy and, sell and pro- 
cure such intelligence m the 13th Rabial-akir. The Chief of the 
Siamese at Liiigow., is Chow Riibut,. -with 300 men and a few 
niorei who came 'On thelOthj at Setool, the headman is ¥mboom 
Nongta,. with about 200 ■ men, and on tbe 19th Rabial-akir, the 
younger brother of the Rajah of Sangora came there with 100 
followers, intending to equip some prows formerly built there, for 
which they have collected the necessary materials. What their 
intentions are is unknown to any of the people of Setool, whom 
they have not ill used. It is understood, however, that a Biirmah 
army is coming to attack tbe Siamese by way of Trong, Chingow 
and Setool, and the latter say, that all the Burmahs in Siam 
have been sent into their own country. They say also that great 
numbem of Siamese have died of the epidemic sickness, and that 
the Burmahs are taking advantage of this to attack them, in which 
event, they (the Siamese) will send a force to Trong, Kedah and 
Piirlis, and if the Burmahs do not fulfill their intended attack, 
they wish to go for the purpose of amusing themselves at Pinang. 
The prows they have built are in Soongby Baru. My messenger 
obtained this from a relation of tbe Chief of Umboom Nongta.’* 
The disastrous events which followed not many months after, 
and the easy conquest obtained by tbe Siamese over tbe Quedab 
people, who were quite unprepared and over a country whoso 
resources had been gradually wasted and extracted for a series of 
years, are fully detailed already. 

From the foregoing history of the connexions subsisting between 
Siam and Quedab, we cannot fail to come to tbe conclusion, that 
the conquest of the latter state by tbe best contrived plans that 
treachery and injustice could devise, can only be regarded as an 
act of tbe most unjustifiable usurpation and unprovoked hostility, 
and such as loudly calls for the interference of a powerful 
Government like the British. It has lately been observed, in 
allusion to the present state of affairs of Continental Europe, that, 
As the safety of all states depends on the observance of the 
Laws of Nations, all acts done in avowed and systematical 
defiance of its principles, gives a light of war to all states against 
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wrong doers/'* And it was remarked by one of the most dls- 
tingiiiabed statesmen of tbe present day, (Earl Grey). «We 
admit it is tbe interest and duty of every member of the common* 
wealth of Europe, to support tbe established system and distri- 
bution of power among the independent Sovereignties which 
actually subsist, and to prevent the aggrandisement of any stale, 
especially the most powerful, at the expense of another/' The 
turbulent and restless character of the Siamese, and the haughty 
tone of arrogance they have long assumed, united to the consi* 
deration of the state of alarm and agitation in which the British 
Settlements have been kept since that power became nearer 
neighbours than formerly, may lead us to doubt whether the 
neutrality observed by the British Government, and founded on 
solid and substantial grounds of expediency under the critical and 
peculiar circumstances of the time, will be preserved for any 
length of time, and it will be matter of consideration, whether/' 
as observed by tbe Reviewer, '^^if we do not prevent the maturing 
of plans and the approach of dangers which have already unequi* 
vocally disclosed themselves we shall not shortly be called upon 
to figbt in our own defence/' 

When we advert to the immense quantity of grain, and various 
other stores, which this ill-fated country supplied during a long 
series of years to the Siamese forces, that it was at the same time the 
Granary of Prince of Wales Island, and many of the surrounding 
states, we must form a very favorable estimate of of its resources. 
Mr Light says, and with truth, that little more than the name of the 
Company would be required in declaring the King of Quedah 
under our protection, and his sentiments as well as those of many 
other competent judges of the time, have been given as to the bane- 
ful effects of allowing the Siamese to possess themselves of Quedak 
We have already observed that the Quedah country was captured 
by treachery, and wrested from its rightful sovereign by that very 
power to which it had done homage, and which, therefore, accord- 
ing to the Law of Nations was bound to protect, instead of oppres- 
sing it. We should recollect, that promises of assistance were 
given to the King of Quedah, as a condition of his cession of 
Prince of Wales Island, and that io all correspondence during 

♦ Eflinlnjrgh HevfeWj No. 70. 
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tbirty.five years, almost every letter concladed with PInaiw ami 
Quedah are ^ one 5 '' wo shall be at no loss, therefore^ for a jast 
pretext for interference, if deemed consistent with the policy 
of the superintending and controuling authorities. If a further 
cause were wanting, the incessant hostilities, between the Burmalis 
and Siamese in our immediate vicinity, the consequent interru|i- 
lion of commerce, and the fi’eqiient acts of barbarous piracy com- 
mitted by the adherents of the contending parties upon peaceable 
British traders, might he assigned with propriety, as a just cause 
for the interposition of the British power and authority at Quedah, 
as a barrier between them and thus discourage that incessant war- 
fare which has prevailed between these two nations for such a 
length of time* 

The policy and advantage of extending the territory of the 
Honorable Company on the continent opposite Pinang, have been 
warmly argued by some of the Governors of Prince^ of Wales 
Island and the subject was ably discussed, particularly by Lieute- 
nant Governor Farquhar, in his report upon the island in 1804. 
He gives his sentiments as follows-— The advantages to be derived 
irom Quedah, are worthy of separate and distinct inquiry, and if 
this island is to be made a great naval depot, the following sug- 
gestions may eventually be found ultimately connected with the 
interests of the British Government. In all its extensive plans and 
operations, the British Government of Prince of Wales Island 
should keep in its recollection that the immediate wants of tho 
settlement have considerably increased and are likely to become 
greater every day, and government should then advert to the im- 
portant circumstance of supplies from Quedah being more within 
its reach, cheaper to the community and subject to fewer failures 
than supplies which, by exertions, might be elsewhere acquired. 
Now as these supplies cannot long be depended upon under the 
present conflicting authorities of five or six brothers and an iinele, 
all equally oppressive and independent, the Company, in order to 
command piovisions for Pinang adequate to any demand, must 
adopt one or other of the following alternatives, yiz : 

“ They must lake such a share in the politics of Quedah as to 
give such a decided preponderance to Tuanko Paugirao (ilie pre- 
sent king) as will enable him cfiectually to curb his brothers and 
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give elBeacj to tie laws for the sacarity of ilio Eyots, or llioy 
rniisl obteia lie 144 square leagues opposite Ibis Island, and 
pursue suci measures for its Governraeut as promise, with llie 
greatest celerity, to be tie means of peopling and cnlti?aliiig it 
Were iny opinion asked in regard to choice of these aUernali?es, 
I should certainly adopt that which placed Qiiedah under out* 
controu! and management, but both will best secure the object 

As cheapness of provisions is one of the greatest alluremente 
to an increase of population, and as it is from a numerous popu- 
lation alone that the Conapany can expect the price of labour to 
be diminished, as well as a permanent and efficient revenue to 
defray the great expences of their important and extensive plans, 
this object may be considered as of the last importance, and aided 
by peace and quiet, it will soon leave no jungle either on this 
Island or on tbe Company’s dominion on the opposite shore. 
Taking matters, therefore, on the great scale, the acquiring this 
territory ought never to be lost sight of. The possession of it, 
governed under peculiar laws, reserving the customs and usages 
of the Malays, excepting those that are arbitrary and opprwive, 
in regard to the rights of life and property, would soon render it 
populous and productive of provisions equal to all tbe wants of 
the Island, provided the Government prohibit for a time all cul- 
tivation that interferes with the produce of provisions. This 
modified Malay Government is better suited to the people and 
managed at less ex pence than any other. Their laws will have a 
received sanction. They will with ease and readiness be submitted 
to, and ought therefore to have the preference if a speedy popula- 
tion be tbe object In view* The portion of territory above alluded 
to, would be boundeJ to tbe northward by the ridge of Gunong 
Jerai hills from Tanjong Jaga on the west, across the lake to the 
mountains on the east, and thence by a line east and west to the 
confines of Tringano. To the south the defined boundariM would 
be the Elver Carrian* to the confluence of the Biver Timse and 
Tamungong— than along the Eiver Tamungong to the mountains, 
and thence an east north-east lino to the confines of Tringano* 
To the east the boundaries of Tringano, to tbe west the Sea, 
including all the Islands lying south of the east and west liiic 
-Krlim. . 
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from Tanjong Jaga, and those to tlic northward of a south-west 
line from the southern entrance of Carriaix River/^ Ncitlic'rtof 
these judicious plans for effectually securing the interests of the 
British settlement were ever adopted, but Governor Bannermaii 
in i 818 endeavoured, though in vain, to obtain a much less 
extensive addition than proposed by Lieutenant-Governor Far- 
quhar, to our territory on the opposite shore* 

Colonel Eannerman proposed that the northern boundary should 
be extended from the south bank of the Kwala Mooda,to ten orients 
beyond the north bank of the Kwala Mirbow, but no protection 
being stipulated to the King of Quedah, and his dread of the Siamese, 
although he assigned another cause for the refusal, no doubt prevent- 
ed a compliance with the wishes of the Government of Pinang, 
It may not be amiss to advert here briefly to the several objects 
which were expected to be attained by tlie Government of Pinang, 
in proposing a Mission to the Siam Court a few years ago, not 
one of which w^as gained by the Embassy under Mr Crawfurd in 
1822. The first commercial object w^as to secure a continuance 
of the unrestricted importation of supplies of provisions from 
Quedah, on which Pinang had so long depended, as well as from 
other ports and places in the vicinity of Pinang, in any manner 
dependent on Siam. The next objects were to negotiate for a fixed 
and more moderate rate of duties to be levied in all the states under 
Siam, and particularly Junk Ceylon, to prohibit any exclusive 
monopoly farms, to permit a free navigation of all the rivers on the 
Western side of the Peninsula from their mouths to their sources, 
and to allow an uninterrupted intercourse overland, by means of 
these riyers, with Patani and the tin countries in the interior, with 
Ligor, Singora, and all the ports on the eastern coast. The next 
commercial object was, with a view to encourage the formation 
at Pinang of an emporium or entrepot for the tin produce of Junk 
Ceylon, Patani, and Perak, to obtain some remission of the heavy 
duty levied on the exportation of that article from Junk Ceylon, 
to open a free intercourse with the tin mines of Patani, whence 
large supplies were offered to Colonel Bannerman, and where, 
there is no doubt, almost any quantity may be derived through 
the Mirbow, Mooda, and Prye rivers;; and lastly, to prevent, 
through negotiations at Siam, the renewal of the Dutch Monopo- 







ly .of tin tt' Pemk»' The letter of thewnoiioai'ltee in 1818| shows 
the adfantageous means possessed at Pioang for establiehiiig a 
sniMi exiemlw tin trade from the ooiintries of Ta?oj to Colong* 
The average quantity of tin exported from Pioang in the seven 
years- preceding - 1822, was 16, 300, pknls per annum. A reduc- 
tion of the supplies from Junk Ceylon, and from Perak, in eonsa* 
quence of the war, .as well as the almost loM discoatiimMice of 
the annual produce of 1,000 piculs from Kwak Mooda, has much 
reduced the importation of tin. ' It was also a part of the plan of 
the 'Present Go'vernor . of Pinang, amon^ the important ohjtcti 
contemplated, and too numerous to detail, to turn the views of llici 
Siamese Court to the great advantage and praolieaMlity of 
ducting an almost direct overland trade between Pinang' and 
tlmir territories, along the Gulph of Siam, by a route across the 
Malayan Peninsula, or more to the northward across the Isthmus 
of Eraw, which is said by one authority to be only 20 leagues 
broad,* and it is said by some to be only half a degree broad., 
Forrest says, that from Pandang Pandang point on thm Southern 
side of the Trang River, ft is only two days journey to Singers, 
in the Gulph of Siam. Between Ligor, 8ingorat and Trang and 
the territories of Quedab, a regular communication has long been 
maintained by means of elephants, but the passage, which occupi» 
six or eight days, might probably be rendered much more easy mid* 
expeditious if the roads were improved. 

Amongst the political objects, the permission to form an 
blishmeni at Junk Ceylon was particularly insisted upon, and 
also to obtain the cession of the Island of Paokour, near the 
mouth -of the Binding Eiver. , Relative to this plan, the Hono# 
lable Resident romarked — ^'^The chance of the Batch at any 
time hereafter renewing their atablkhment ataplakw » imm^ 
iialely in the vicinity of tbkport'as Perak, and the convehient 
situation of the Island for collecting the tin of that Country, and 
for preventing piratical fleets ■■ seeking shelter in ihe nnnieroBW 
creeks and rivers in that quarter, have been utged in suppmrt of 
the measure* If this can be obtained without any ehtftMi of 
future collision with the Dutch claims, ft will certainly not prove 
the least advantage in favor <rf PankO'Ur that its oeciimlion, 

® Tuck^v'i MariMm® Oeegrapfey, f, SiS. ■ ■ ■ 
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ilioiiM iterer take place, cannot entail any expence on, the Hoeo-, 
rable Company/^ 

Not one of the above numerous ■ and important objects was^ 
attained 5 the Ambassador was received with distrust and Jealousy, 
and it would appear, by the accounts which have been publisheil^ 
that nothing mare was obtained than a promise not to raise the 
present duties ; and that the arrogance of the Siamese and impe- 
diments to a free trade have rather been increased than diminished 
by the mission. In a work lately published in Caicuttaj profess- 
ing to give an authentic account of the mission,’* it is stated An 
engagement has been entered into, not to raise the duties beyond 
their present amount, but the word of the Siamese is not to be 
relied upon, and they are only anxious for our trade, that they 
may commit extortion upon it in their own way. That way is 
this; they give a public order for a free trade, and a secret one 
not to deal with the persons so offered a free trade, under a penalty 
of stripes and fines, and it is afterwards mentioned by the same 
author,! that By the treaty entered into with the Siamese, the 
free admission of British commerce is stipulated for, an engage- 
ment entered into that the present duties, amounting generally to 
8 per cent shall never be raised, and a pledge given of cordial 
assistance from the officers of Government. The great object of 
our Government was to secure such a free trade as is granted to 
the Chinese, but this could not be brought about, without entering 
into such political relations with the Siamese, as are at variance 
with the known principles of moderation acted upon by our 
Indian Administration,’' so that we are in fact in the same pre- 
dicament as before the mission. There is no doubt, that the 
Siamese having long found the advantages and profit of admitting 
British subjects to trade at Bangkok, however they may appear 
to be and really are averse to our political interference, will 
always find it their interest to carry on an extensive commerce 
with us, without which the country would soon suffer the greatest 
inconvenience. They have few or no manufactures and for ages 
past have been dependent upon the English for their supplies of 
clothing, opium, &c, and if there was no demand for their sugars, 
* Shiping and Coramerce of Bengal, f>. 
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tlieir pepper^ tio^ riee, sail, mi various other commodili« wliieh 
are carried to the British settlements, and to Europe, the eonntry 
would soon be reduced to -.poirerty. We may be assured there-* 
fore, that, however the Siam^e may assume a lofty tone and 
preterided indifference to the British trade, they are too sensible 
of its importance to wish any limitation of it, and though it may 
be po®:bIe, that they would rather not see any of our smart ships 
ill their ports, from an apprehension that we have designs upon 
them, and there may be spies taking an account of their r«o«rces 
and population, still they are aware that the active, kdusliiousi 
and numerous Chinese settlers, would always carry on an extent 
sive trade in their junks to the British Settlements. 

Seeing that negotiations are of little or no avail with the 
Siamese, it may perhaps be a matter of consideration, whether the 
Bridsh Government should longer delay asserting its rights, and 
evincing to the imperious power of Siam, that however desirous It 
has hitherto been to cultivate a good understanding, and promote 
the interests of commerce, it cannot admit of any indignities or 
oncroacliments, which the interference with an old Aliy, the refu- 
sal of every reasonable proposal for the amelioration of our com- 
mercial intercourse, the ungracious reception of the Ambassador, 
and barbarous treatment of British subjects, sufficiently indicate a 
deliberate and determined disposition to impose upon the British 
Government. A very small force would he adequate for the pro- 
tection of our Aliy, for the Siamese are not altogether ignorant of 
our power, and would tremble u^hen they saw a determination to 
support the King of Quedah, The king would no doubt volun- 
tarily relinquish any claim to pecuniary assistance, and his reve- 
nues, Under an improved system of Adininwtration, with the ajd 
of a British Resident, conversant with the language, manners, and 
institutions of the Malays, would not only be fully adeqtitla to 
the support of his independence and dignity, but for defraying the 
expenses of the subsidiary establishment granted him by the Bri- 
tish Government. 

The advantages of such a Connexion are too manifest to be dila- 
ted upon. Thousands of poor people would be mised from mlmtf 
and slavery to comfort, the Island of Pinang w'ould be plentifully 
supplied with provisions of all sorts for its awn consumplion, for 
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His Majesty’^ and the Honorable Company's ships, and the 
numeroua vessels touching at the islands, the traders would be 
secure in continuing their adventures to Quedah and the adjacent 
states, piracy would cease in a great degree, and the Honorable 
Company might reap immense advantages from the tin mines of 
Patani, and the Mountains of Quedah, which abound with Tin 
ore. A very intelligent native who came from Banca, and surveyed 
the tin mines up the Hwala Mooda, declared, that the produce 
might in a few years be rendered fully equal to Banca, and offer, 
ed to establish a colony of miners, but was prevented by the exor- 
bitant demands of the king, who wished to have one-half of all the 
produce. There is no question the Siamese would speedily be 
reconciled to the British possessing Quedah, and a lucrative over- 
land commerce might, after a proper understanding, be established 
to an almost unlimited extent.* "In the commencement of our 
political connexion with the Siamese Government,” says Mr Oraw- 
furd, “ a firm tone and vigorous conduct will be indispensibly 
requisite. The Siamese are surrounded by weak neighbours 
whom they have subjugated, and to whom they dictate without 
resistance. This, and their great ignorance of all foreign nations, 
has rendered them, although essentially weak and puerile, avari* 
cious,vain and arrogant to such an extreme, as to fancy themselves 
nothing less than the very first nation on the globe. These un- 
founded pretensions mislead them so egregiously, that it is scarce- 
ly safe even to attempt to conciliate them, and thus the most 
moderate policy on the part of other nations, will always be in 
danger of being construed by them into timidity and apprehension 
for their own power, From personal experience of their singular 
and impracticable character, it is now my firm conviction, that 
had the circumstances of the time warranted the Pinang Govern- 
ment in promptly repelling even by military force, the threatened 
invasion of the island, the partial invasion of the opposite coast, 
and the threatening and arrogant language of the Government of 
Ligore, that the fears of the Siamese Court would have induced it 
to have made ample atonement, to have retracted ite steps, to have 
withdrawn ite force from Quedah, and even forborne in future 
from meddling in the affairs of that state.” 

• Sfr Crawford’s report of to Mission to Slam. 
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Itafiwg declared Qacdah under our guardianshipj tl might be 
proper, in order to tranquillize ’the other Malayan slato» to tho 
.sottlliward-i and to give confidence and an impetus to the wf iml 
of a daily languishing commerce, to declare their independence 
also, and the mere knowledge of the avowed protection of Itio 
English, would prevent the possibility of any foreign invasion. 
In my judgment, not a soldier of the Company would be re- 
quired to defend them. Proper boundaries would be defined for 
Ibeir separate governments, and treaties entered into binding tbcm 
against any encroacbinents upon their neighbour's territory or 
domain. Commercial alliances might also be formed. These 
treaties should be calculated to establish a mutual confidence, 
founded on a community of interests, and a sense of reciprocal 
benefits resulting to all parties concerned from such an alliance, m 
suggested long since by Lieutenant Governor Farqubar. There 
is no doubt all the different states, from the unequivocal disposi- 
tion of the chiefs, and their respect and attachment to the British 
Government would readily accede to measures so well calculated 
to secure their own interests. Possessing then a controulling in- 
fluonoe over the several states of Quedah, Patani, Pemk and 
Salangore, by the Pinang Government on one side, and Singa- 
pore holding a commanding interest over Johor, which might be 
extended to Pahang, Packanja, Tringano, and Callantan on the 
other, the whole Malayan Peninsula, comprehended within the 
circumscribed limits whiob I have assigned, would he under our 
influence, without involving the Honorable Company in on® far- 
thing of expence 5 the riches of the Mines would be drawn forth, 
and the valuable products with which that fertile tract abounds, be 
made subservient to the purposes of general commerc®, a morc 
extensive demand for our manufactures would be created, and 
peace and tranquillity, the object of all good governments, rmtor* 
ed. It would still be advisable to form a small establishmenl 
upon the island of Pankour, to put an effectual slop to piracy in 
the Straits, to collect the tin from Perak and Salengore, and to 
afford provisions and assistance to small native traders hatween 
Singapore and Pinang, and particularly the numerous vessels from 
llie Bast Coast of Sumatra, a branch of commerce which merits 
the greatest encouragement Hating established, m htt already 
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been done, friendly relations with the numerous staleS' frdii 
Biamond Point to Slack on the East Coast of Somatrai the 
fertile countries on either side of the Straits would then be per- 
petually pouring into the British Settlements^ their precious stores, 
like the incessant rolling down of the waters by the numerous 
risers with which both coasts are interested* 

In extending our protecting influence to Quedah, and declaring 
the other Malayan States under our guardianship against foreign 
ijn?asion, we acquire a vast increase of Colonial Power without 
any outlay or hazard, and we rescue from oppression, a countless 
multitude of human beings who will no dottbt become attached 
and faithful dependants ; We protect them in the quiet pursuits 
of commerce, and give life and energy to their exertions. We 
shall acquire for our country the valuable products of these 
countries, witliout those obnoxious impositions under which wa 
formerly derived supplies from the West Indies. As it seems 
generally allowed, says Lieutenant Governor Parquhar, who 
formerly presided at this Island, that a trade between a manu- 
facturing nation, and another having few manufactures, and rich 
in native productions, is advantageous to the former, and 
Western India bears that relation to the Eastern Archipelago, a 
trade with them must be advantageous to us. The riches of 
Sumatra and Borneo certainly equal either Brazil or South 
America, and possess the advantage that they may be acquired 
by a sale of our manufactures without the disadvantage of 
capital, or precarious speculation, or expenditure of the human 
species which American mines require.*^ But the riches of Suma-^ 
tra and Borneo are not much superior to those of the Malayan 
Peninsula, the mountains Of which are one continued bed of tin ore^ 
the finest gold is procured from Pahang; pepper, rice, sugar, 
mltans, ivory &o. in abundance. In considering the policy of 
declaring the independence of the states on the Malayati Peninsu- 
la, South of the Island of Junk Ceylon, we should look to the 
possibility, in the event of our delaying to do so, of the re-establish- 
merit of foreign influence at Tringano, Callantan, or any of the Ports 
on the Eastern Side. The French, the Americans, or the Dutch 
may possibly anticipate us. It must be remembered too, that the 
Butch claim, and now exercise Sovereignty over, the extensive 
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Islands of Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, Banca, s great 
part of Siiinatra, and, in, fact, appear to be aiming al the enlire 
possession of the Eastern Archipelago. The British Gofeninienl 
at present possess only two small islets, and' an almost useless post 
on Snmatrat 

If the Malayan Peninsnla too, shall fall a prey to the ambitions 
aggrandizement of the Dutch, or e?en Siamese, the British 
Governmeiit will scarcely have a foot in this quarter on which to 
stand.* Timely precautions are assuredly advisable and necessary ; 
a little longer delay in assorting our rights and putting a stop to 
farther encroachments, may be attended with the most baneful 
consequences to British interests, and be hereafter only an unavail- 
ipg source of regret. We should not overlook that the Butch 
have almost excluded the admission of our manufactures exported 
from the British Settlements in this quarter, into Java or any of 
the places under their government, for the duty of 24 per cent 
assuredly amounts to little short of a prohibition. If the Dutch 
are permitted to proceed as they have lately done, they will have 
the sole and entire commend of the eastern trade, which heretofore 
was enjoyed, In a great degree, by the Merchants of Pinang and 
Western India, which materially benefited the commerce of Bri- 
tish India, and which added considerably to the revenues of the 
Company and the State. 

* This was written before the Treaty of 1^, between Great Britain and Hol- 
land, hy which the former became bound not to interfere with Sumatra and the 
latter not to interfere with the Malay Peninsufa. The nature of our intercourse 
with Siam, also, has assumed a very different aspect from what prevailed whea 
4a{iepon wrote, and Is now as friendly as it was then the reverie. (18d6. ) 
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The Gamboge plant or tree is woody, with thick ovate leaves, 
and. the natives say that it sometimes grows to be 18 inches in 
diameter, though generally less, reaching a great height. The 
plant is not cultivated, but grows wild like the sugar maple in the 
forests of America. At the commencement of the rainy season 
parties of the natives go oat in search of the trees, and finding one 
of the proper size they make a spiral incision in the bark on two 
sides of the tree, at the base of which they place joints of bambu, 
into which the sap percolates, day by day, for monthsk It is at 
first a yellowish fluid, hardening gradually into a viscous and then 
into a solid state. In the viscous state its fracture is glistening 
like crystal. In this consists the whole process of its preparation 
when pure, and on the spot where it is gathered it sells for only 
4, 5 to 6 deals per picul* It hardens in the bambu* 

The common means of adulteration is rice flour or the bark of 
the tree pulverized, but this last is apt to impart a greenish tinge* 
Sand is also added. 

The fiow'ers are said to resemble those of the egg-planf' and 
the fruit to be small and globular. Accounts differ as to the sea«* 
son of gathering the gum. Some persons say they have been 
accustomed to gather it in the rainy season while others say they 
collect it in the dry season* A good tree generally yields 
enough of sap to fill three joints of bambu, 18 to 20 inches long 
and inches in diameter. The trees are said to grow on both 
high and low land. If the trees are tapped every year it shortens 
their lives, but when the gum is only drawn every alternate year 
they do not appear to suffer injury and last for many years* 
There are several kinds of trees which produce substances resem** 
bling gamboge, but they differ essentially from it. 

Although Kamboja is the appropriate locality of the plant, 
there are at present large forests of it in the province of Chantibun 
in Siam. It does not grow in Kamboja so far north as Mata- 
bong. The name is unquestionably derived from the native name 
of the place of its original discovery, which should be written in 
accordance with both Kambojan and Siamese usage-— Kambiija* 
Hence ^ the Portuguese ^^Gutta Kambuja^^ *^Kambuja drops/^ 
The Siamese call it Rbng, sounding the o as in com but shorter* 

• This account of the Ganibo^ tree Is taken from a memorandum fumfsliod in 

1850, by the iate Eevd J, Taylor Jones, of Bangkok, to Sir James Brooke, 
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By J. R. Bogan* 

cifAF. VI. mq'omim into the btekic histoey akb eemtioks of 

TUB TIBBTO-BUBMAH AND MON-ANA M FOEMATIONS. 

See. 5 (eoEtil.). The Miscellaneoiis Glossaria! Affinities of liii Tilictaa Dlilteti 
amongst theiasehas md with Chinese and Scythic. 

Sec. 0. The glwsarial connection between TJltraindo-Gangetlc mi TlbitAn. 

Sec. 7. The forms and distribution of the Chino-Himtlaic Hnmerals in Cllai, 
Tibetj. India and Ultraindia, con»i<{ered as illustrative of the ancient wlallons and 
mofements of the tribes of this Fiovince, and of the ocular changeg la their 
glossaries. 

NOTICE. 

A renewed examination of each of the Gangetic and Ullraifi- 
dian Tocabularies by itself and of the relations amonpt the differ- 
ent groups, which I haire made since sections 5 and 6 were print- 
ed, has greatly extended my knowledge of the forms of lie com- 
mon roots and their transfer from dialect to dialect The raulls-— 
including corrections and additions to these Bectioiit«-will find a 
place in a later section. 

After the first part of section 7 was printed, the great historical 
importance of the numerals induced me to reconsider them as ex- 
haustively SB I could, and to construct a full comparative table in 
accordance with my analysis. The previous remarks on the 
numeral both in this Section, (pp. 116 to 125) and in Secs. 6 (pp. 
16 to 20) and 4, are now to be read subject to tbe corrections 
which will be found in the latter part of this Section (p, 126 to 
the end.) The chief of these is the transfer of the liquid in 4 and 
in some names for 5 and 8, from the dual to the unit series, and 
the establishment of the trinal character of the Chinese system 
up to' 7. 

d. 1. Ii, 

F^bnmrp^ 1857. 
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PA^T It, CHAP. Vi, SIC. 5 (Cmfmmi), 

COMFABATIVE VOCAS0LART Of HOEPA* 
a. BkoHan, 

1. Jir, pu rvts, Thuehn momzvtt, Bhotinn Ititigf wn. 

2. Ani s-/ikf>*s Thocbii iu Many&k ra b, GpiOM l 0 »r©k. 

TOfl. 

B. Arro'W B. m dab, da, T. \hh, Takpa 

6 Bmt g la, B ^ »u. 

7 ■ Boise, fera, T ri.imt. The others are broad, rot, rOj rl«. Lti® 

gian re, ro, Drav. eromo &f. 

Day oye le, G oy**, 'Piikpa nyeo it, B. nyie mo, oyi mo, 

14. Ear. ov«*, T. oykh, B. r oa, Cbepao^ no, Kar oho. 

15. Earlh k eha, B. «a- • 

1 6. Eyg s B. s aooffn, 

17 Elephant iam<»-cbhen, G. laog-cbheo, Sokpa Ibtbo-eliti B. 

jsnffch-j* (Thj 

19. Father, apa, M. Talc pa ipa, B. ph». 

20. tire «£ 'xa’. B. loe. Aka u ruah (Oh ) 

2!. Fish, hya, B oya, Lhop. ngya- 

22 f lower, weto, M. Tf»k|>a meoto^ B n’pis»af. 

23. tfmt k >, B r-kaotf po, Manip o kbo, Yonoa Sie (Cb.) 

25 Hair .9piJ, B. e, u, 'I’^kpa po, ftl. cr*oi, Dhiroal feoi ly (Cb ) 

26. Hand 'ha, B. lag js^a, Takpa la* M. IsjEicht^ Lb«tp. h pa, 0» 
ia yak, Na^a yak. 

27. Head, Kh«», 8 mgo, Gyar,, Na^a iu ko j Takpa gok ti, Maolp** 
k'k 

28. Hog vah, !\1. wsh. Takpa pha, B ph»cr. phsk. 

29 Horn, k f un •bo, R* ra, T. rak, M ru hu, Takpa ra 5a, Q. #fl ril| 
Qdte ko rontj iSnnw gu re See- 

32. Iron, ch«, G «ho ro, T. 8 «t roo, Sftkpa th» roar, B /chsge, ebbys, 
Y<»oi8* ta p, ti p, Monfir. tu m «r, te ro-ar, ibu m ar, Saabclj cbo-m aPi 
K any. Ghitt ibi»». »bL 

33, Leaf, ka la’, T .kpa bh p. R lo ma, 

36, Jilonkeg 2 »ito d-* B *>p. »vti Gr ti 

37* Mmn # lik no, G. #A'i !«*, chi T fe% M Ihe’, B, jr la VM, «ft« 
fpa, Th® Horna ffirnt appeata i« pri'a'prae an arcbalf eons fiotl foCti-pfii 
i» G , T. tod M iiiro the abrupt accent Comp, Chio. ogiit, St«tit4« 
I ret, |.r»da, Chiikebi ira Ink, Baijat lago, Meri lekii, 

55, Mother a«r*«, B., M , T. ama, 

39- Manuiam r»’-r«ii, B ,T n (Ch ) 

m Month ya, 'B , T. kha. G ii kh#, M, ye4a, Ck , 

42 Marne $ 'men, B , 0 , M luinp ; Takp* luyeig, 

44. Oil mar-pall, B Jl-brii tnat, T- kys ®»r. 

48. Mi ebb®*, B r^ha. 

51. Snake pbri, G 55a bri. T bri.ai, B a bral. 

52. Star # gr#*, B. a ka» ma, M. kra*, Bami* kfi* 

54. t7(n gni, B nyi*»a. 

55 Tiaer a *ak, B $ vag, t»k. 

56, 7bo/5- wfo, B m% 
ftO. Tam, zos 4« «i 
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h, CMnem^ 

4, 3iri. gyo® C. cbio. 

5. Blood,' nye^ mk, C. sye. amd M. istfe tlie brotl form 

iBak* ®sh &c.) 

ID, Coii? ogto-cn*^, 0. ugui, also Laiij Mo»,| G. uye-nyi^ Borni. Bgi 
IS. Eye. mo, Ch tuok, M<»b moi. 

[ij# 23. 25. 39 and 4N) ars Biiaii -Cbin«8®, naliliig iba ©aili® iw*® 
1 i«j: of Cliift©®® ifoids 10.] 

e Non^- Bhotim, 

0, 11. !3 and 34 are Bhotiaa in roo ). 

9 CaL cho la* M. ma cheu. The la* is found in T. lo chi, B. hyl® 
la, N. Tangkal la me. The cba, chea appears to be a broad form of tk^ 
TboChu chi,. Bbou si of si mi. The IV)«ring tung, iifioibo long kmt, fg 
the samerooj. Probably also it is foomi in the Mauipurian la khu, kha® 
hoi, « kha. bi, khwu, tiyer* The byi, me, mi, bi, bui in the abof« 
inrords is a generic term for quadrnped, 

]l Crow, kale, M. kali, 8okpa khere, Mishmi tsa-kla, 0hamph» 
hhaia, Garo kotira. Serpa has ka iak (Bhot ab lak, Gyar. la b-rok) iSansk, 
kara-ta. f root kara. kala &0 

13. Doy. kata*, Koriak gotiaiu Hind, kotta, Anstr. kola (see IVIanyak) 

24. Goat chhe, T. M. tsab, G. ku so, Chepang mi cha, Dhim. ee. 
cha, Aka sha-bam &c 

30 Horse, rbi, ryi. Sokpa ma ri, T, ro*, Gr. ho ro’, M, bo ro\ 5ro* 
<XJgr. ICf I't. log). 

31. House hyo, Karen hi, Mon he, hien. 

34. Light s pho, Mon Anam sa wang &c, Tak, wot, M, wu’, T. oik. 
(root Scythic). 

35. Man taih, Deor. Cb mo si, Kyo ma shi. N. Tangk. pa sa, Jili 
» sang. Kaga me sung, Solu » sog, Fin sbiesr, Yukahirl kon shi, Turk, 
ki shii Lesgian chi. Abasian ka (zha. 

41. Mosquito, vaxa, Karen patso, Kambojan mus; Sansk. mashai^ 
(a common root for fy he,) 

43. NighC s pha, Manipori Dialects maya, mea, Samofede po. 

46. Biver. bra% T. cha bra*. M, dya*, Tablung Naga fiang. Milk 
laog pi, Gha m pho ng orai (see Wcler). 

47* Eoad. che*, Angami Naga ebah. 

49, Skin gla, M. gra% (fgr1a,g.ra see Thocha), 'Moaome-Appml 
M khaci I5ii4dh.» Hina, kbal, Osiiak kur^^parga, Jbesg knli. Malay 
■iinlil, 

4D, ko. 

S3, f^tom. r game. The gntt. root is common, bit with 1 as the inal# 
Ftnh»«k5«e. 

57. Tree, nab, Moo &a non, Aioo nyh, Paahtn ona. 

S$. FUlage. rbava, 

S9. ■ Water. hra% Chepang ■ lang, Nankowry rak, If ewar Yenis. 1% 
ioki nri ul, Turk, yrratseh.ir-mak, 

C0lif4EAtIV» VO€4B0 I,aRT OF THOCHIJ, , 

Bkoikn* 

1. Mr, m $yus H, pn lyo, B. kog ms ' M&mpiifi ma>m 

■ % ML 
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S* irrdWt 

I. Mhod, m\ M, slit*. B, tlitfe, (Tunffm flo, loi? ^1, 

Siogfa mh B^nmzs, L-mba Uk «b«k.j3tf (Comp. IfWfr di4 li- 

Ilf. dik^ tttk Icr. ufoup. 

7 Bone i>j?cil. tt, Har, Tk# ile!*fl«*r for® it »t| 

ioiiflcl 10 other I*. — U. voeioulm.ieir, Lepcha « hm k m 

m&iede ly, Uii^riio ty, Caocanrao h ka, and n alto uccur^ in An**mm^ rl 
Tiriwt^ li-rf^Erab, r» uk cJolor. The double posif i'e«embl«i shti of ihf, 
6allrli/fl ti Tbed ubic Harpa re-ra rtttmblt ih# Clioctnao lo-l* lod 
Korortog lo-lor» ib« tirigiaai of tba laai being proliabl| iba T.— U* Iwugj, 

§. Cat. lo-chi <«ef Horpa). 

l*i, Vmw. uyag-fi^o, Bb. sp. ab-lafc, Cbampbung cbtg-liakj Kt* 
khoitig tchag-ln, Mishuii tsak»ia, Siugpbu takba, iMro dakba, Bod© 
doakba, tauka, 

la. khwa’jBkkbyi. The slender form !» th@ moat eomroom 
in the iimtb l he m nr ip is preaerved in the Bur wan kfewa j Singpln 
kwL The Tauc. gwai resembles the t hoehu form, 

W, Earth, »i-p, Bh. m, G. se'j Jap asi, tsi, Ck tl Ijc*, Sam* 
lochia, ja, Turk sir. 

5K). Fire* tsm% Bh. mt, me, 

E5, Hair, groeg, Bh, kra 

26. Hog. pi, Bb. phag, Cfaapang piak. 

27. Horn, rak, Bh, ra, (jhanglo loa-rong, Uraon »ia-r»g, Ullr# 
rang foe. 

31. Borne. ki% Bh. khyim, Sunw. khi, Kar. hi, 

34. Light, utk, Bh« hoe. 

42. Name, r-ma% Bh. ming, Naga^Maaip, ming, mang, man* 

43. Night, a-she, Bh. ni-tsuan^mo. 

47. Rmtd g-ri^, Gyar. t-ri, Bh Inm, M. ra'. 

48. ^alf.,che’, G. ohhe, M- che^, Bh tsba, chha, Horp, chha*, Tak- 

pa laa 

4@. Skin, ra-pi, Bh, pag-jwi. (The rs may be tbe Horpa gA% Ml 
f»-raO» Singpho, Karen pbi, Murmi Ui-bhi, Mozume Angami bi-khar^ 
Bodo bi-gur, Garo bi-gil, Yuma moe-pik, Ch. phi. 

31. Snake, bri-^f, H., G. also eleader* Hh. a-bitil. 

30, , Tooth swe', G.fi*swe, Bh. so. Burm., 'y urmi swa, Cb.^cb^liid 
khi, Ugr shu-pan. 

37 Trm, gwo-zosi, Gr. sbf, M. m-poik, Bh, ,l-joE-»hiiig, shiii»doii|i 
Ch, shl. 

59, Watm chah, Bh. chhu. 

h, CJdmm* 

,18. kan, Ch, gan, Brav. kaa. 

22. Fiomr. km-pa% Ch. la, bu», ICar, kha. 

35, Mm. im\ Aiwm ngoe, Ch. lang^molr, ang, «t% kmhmi (Bm 

10, 13, 16, 44, 55') 

c, Nm^Bhotian, 

4, Bird' mar-wo, Brar. par-t«t, AngamI Ntga ptimi Stmoltdi 
marl-nane, Osetic iiiar-g, Fasbtu mir-ge, llind. inur-gb, 

6. Mmt. phy a, I |^•la Tlbeto-Bltr, Car Nkolwir ban ap, 

10, Cm gwa", Fftshtw ghwa, JUtt ngm, Mon jiiii% Hop, ifOi 
Chin, »giii| go &0, 
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12- Da^, stjak»lo, Lepcka sak-ni, (sm^ M*cliak| Liinbej #% tm^ 
mk-pa^) ‘ I « 

U iSar. nukh Karon naku. N. Tangh nakor, Mishml nakrn. 
Limbu noko, ch libetu-Ult. iia [Fin.^ace, nak, nyako] “««“» 

16 . Egg. kwosr (? ki-woot “ogg-a/.bir<J», bird Singh, wn, Nam 
VO, egg Nrwar kJiyen, Ugrian ai biam khoi 

19. Father ai Uirvian ai 

21. msh izba’, Yank yi^ya, is.,P, Aiiio zis-l, Ucr zen. Monff a* 

ga-sun; Nias, Pasorisa’, Fbilip iscia, sMa, Sira “g sa- 

22. Flow r. lain.i n' n, la, hua, Kar. j.l.a, Garo, Ynma par &c. 

eliat* ^ ^ 


24 Goat, M. tsali (see Hnrp.) 

25®. ahir. bom-pa, Ugr. yop, Samoiede hopt, Turk, mui, Ultr. som. 

jNewar s»>ripr, Lefx na acliom. ® 


256. kachu Korlak ketsclm-gui, Sanskrit 

kesba; Nasra kof’h(», Kar. kb«.«aa. ® ^ 

• 28 . Hand, jipa’, Magar hut piak, Turkish jiJnoer shar-bag, xManio 

B. pnag. pan, imn. ® 

27. kapat ; f'omp Aai> Sam. liopt, Ugr. upat, opta &c , Asoi 

Iniio-Eur k(»pf, hold, caput, kapaln &c. ' 


30 . Horse. n>\ {} , M , bo-ro', H. rhi (Ugr lo, see Horpa ) 

32. Iron, sotmo^ Garo ahur, Bod shor, chur, Dbim chir; Korea 

guy, Tangus solo, zhila kc., Sam. somma^a, chumar (see Hor« 

pa.) 

33. Leaf, thromp?\ ? Tib. hmti, Ugr. lop, lopifo &o, 

36, Monfiei/, wal-si, Sokf>a me^chii, Singpho wo (tfi is man in Horpa 
avid ti is monkt-y in G>’ar.) Ctmp. Naga si-mai, mai-nak, Abor 
gir eh&(% . ^ s 


37. Moon. ctiba% Snkpn sara, Yenis. cbaip, Manip. Aacbang fidilck 
^< 3 -tcliang. G«ro ja (“star’' Chin. tbTie, Karen sha &c.) 

3B, Moihir. ou, Osm. Turk, aua, Ugr. awai, Sam. eo, Manip. B. noiu 
onu &c. ■ ^ 


39, Afountom, (? »-pya), Sokp. tava, Turk tepa, tuba, nba. 

oba, tope. .^'Uinip /aplvunsTi bom. ^ 

40, Mouth, dzukb, Ycni.**, 6-yuk-kon, Sam,, bck, Uaue. Iiakn 

Kitmsc.b. s^bak-sliH, »sch-na, Koriafc sbek-sben, Ugr. sbus, &c« Vlns«* 
»«ri , *■ bin. ^ui &e * 

41, Mosqtiifo, iieiip. {'I be labial root, single or reduplleated. Ir 
mosquito fly, bm &c ui many languages. 

44, On, ebii g-yu. < h yu- 

45, Pfaintainy .sarmi. 

46, River, cbn-^ra', H. bra, Kirantl, Sam. tscba-g®, ja-€ba* 

; Taiijr. amar; bera &<•; SaniliMwa brang, 

50, inahm, M, ina% G /w-mon, feu-meun* 

52, l^tar, gbada, Misbmikadang Bbot. pc kar.) 

53, gh'»i»opi; >‘okf»a chbijo, I’akpa gor, Miiny- wobi 

54, &nn, mun; O. nifm, Gurung mun, ^jiigplio »« HM 

io-mnr; Fin fod-toa, pew, S‘a<l fi : " 

55, klHs ( h bu, Gyami kb«, -G. hmg, UItjr. kl'% m* 

5B, Ytilage, wfkba, G*. wukhy u» 

Yum^ jyab* 
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§. 

f. 

11 . 

12 . 

18. 

14 
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COMP^EATIV* VOCABUtAEy- OF OYAEIIH## 

a, Bhotmfh 

Bliot. Gj’ar. ^<?rok ; Takpa rok-®^^ 

Bird, B. by«, (r, pye-pye, T&kp& pt&/ 

Mmif B, prUf G* iru. 

B.rmpa^ G. Byn^rhu, (Mam> sa-rn). 

€mw, B, aifkkf (L ta brok , 

Drty, B. mrnm, nymo, G, nye, pisb-Be fpisli Cbiu 1 
B. khyi, O. klii fCh. khiaul. 

Ear, rm, na, 0. tinw (Aiigami Nag. any©) [Cb. ngi, lit 
Earth f sa, Gr. s©’. 


21 . 

26. 

27. 

29 

31. 

35 - 

36. 

87. 


17. Eiephant, B. ajlang-cben, G. lang-cbben [f'b. cblifai.g]. 

18. Ey @9 B, mig, mik, [Cbine«e mok], G lat-my ek, tew-^tnyik 
[tbe G. form is also Bunn, j 

la Father, B. pba, pafe, G. tape Burm, pbae fCb. pe, be] 

20, Fire, B, may me, G, t*m» [<’bia, we, Aino abe. Fin. bi* coJal* 
Puk, B. nya, nga, G. ebu-ngyo. 

Band, B lagpa, G fayak, Naga dak, yak. 

Bead, mgo, go, G. toko. 

Norn, B. ra» G. toru. 

B. khyim, G obbem. 

3ian, B. mi, G. tirmi [Fin mis, Csue. mi, me, ms, Galla mil. 
Monkey, H. #preto, G. she^pn. 

Moon, B, alava, dmoa, G. tsi\e, e^ileh. M. Ibeb. 

38. Mother. B ama, O, tomo [Ugro.-Kuril. &e]. 

40. Mouth, B kha, G' ^£kbe [Cb. kbao, Yenis ko, Semit kho 
42. Fame, miiig, G ^^rraing 

47 Itoad^ B. lam, lawi, G. ^ri, Thocbu onh, (Karen Me, Kh&ri 

Magandi;. 

4$. Salt, B. tsba, ebba, G. cbhe. £«am.#f, Buk, Ugr, sow. sal]. 

51. Snake, B, sbml, den, (M. bm, Takpa mrai), G. Makri 
B. pbri, T, bri^i 

58. Stone, B, rdo, do, G. rugw, (Bltralnd. lung, long &c). 

Sun, B, nyima, G. Hoi. 

Tooth, B, 80 , O. tiswe (Burm), 

Tree, B, ljoii*sbing, G. sbi, 1 hmesesbi, ebang &c. lamek 
Water, B. ebbu, G. ?ichj, Takpa sbM, ^CMn. cbuij. 

W"am, B. thoma, G, J4?ten. 

5. CMmm 

3, 5, 10, 18, 15, 17, 18, 20, 26, 47, 52, 55. 

e. Ntm^BhotmUi, 

I,. Ak, toli ; Burman gr. tali, kail, MU, le, Turk ^1, Ugr. fl, IIL 
§»« &c. Wind^' Turk, il, clii, yO, ml, Ugr. ^al, lul, lil, luuJi &c.l 
8. Jrrom, Mpi ; Garo pbi 

5. Miood, imhl, Gyami aye. Nag. New. sij Cbiu*cbluf. [11b titkl 
§« Cat, iarbu (i a misprint). 

10. f'&m, liye-nye", Gyami neu, n?eti, Gb. isgabffurk. ona, int]* 
16. Eyr/, kitm, Gyami chi-tuu* • bJba. tan, Anam, N-BIlr. ting. 

22. Fkmer, tau-den ; fCas. sin- tin. 

EmI, torn!, fakpa Irmi, Ckinglo bi, N»i» sipbi, 


54 . 

56. 

57. 
69. 
60. 
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phal, Milch, hfing, Nipal Dial, pal?, bele Afones. val, wal 

Malag. fe, pe* Indo-Enr. parf, pe-y, fool &C .9 Ugrinii Sacn. lobol 

lobo, * 

24., C«ee Manyak). 

25, Ifflrni, Khyene ?oar>ar, A»on oil, nirl&c, 

26. ki, Abcr ik, Naga ak, Gyami tiko. Oh. t!\ chi, 

33. Leaf, ta? riiek. 

,39. Mountain, tavet. Mongal dybe, Tnrk, taw («eo Maujak). 

43. Mghi, lodi, Angami Naga ti zi, asang dii, Twrk. tin MoRg si 

ftoni&c. 

46 Rwer% l«ch?» Takpa chhi (?e« Water), 

49. ^kin, Isdri, Dhimal dole, Turkish dir?, dart, tire &c., Ugf. 
tonl &c. 

50 . Shy, turnout tea mean, T. mahio, M. mah, Borm. grcop mo, mo, 
mi he 

52 Star, fsini, Nft 2 :a le tsi, pe-t? &<?. Chinese slm, Yuma gr, kml^ i. 
«hi he Turkish syltis, iUiis he. Ugr. sili Sic. 

$5, Tii^er, kong, T. khuh, Gyami khu. Nag. lakhu, khu. Chin. Ii 0 »lia. 

‘58. Filkge, wo khyu, ta khya. 

COMPABATIV® VOCABUtARY OP MANYAK- 
a. Bhotian, 

The Manyak forms, it will be remarked, generally resemble the 
more slender of the Ultraindiau and not the Bhotian, 

2 . Antf B, grogma [G. korok] M. bavAi, (Abor marang, Magar 
mahr, Aka larak,^ Mauip. group larigasa, chalixi^/ miVmg ke, KhumI 
palong, Siloiig Pedant). 

3 . Arroto, .B mdah, da, M. mo, (Burm., Magar mya, from mr® 
Burm., Kiranti me). 

4 . J3irdj B. chya, M, ha (Nag. ou-ha, au-ba &c , Mrung ho, hati). 

5 . Blood, B. thok, M. shab ('Fhochu sah, Horj^a sye, seh, Gyami 
aye, Gyarung 

0 . Boat, gr\i, M. gu (Gyarung bi% Ultr. rue, rung &:c ) 

7# Bone, B. s. ruko, M. rukhu. 

10. Cow, B. ba ; M. wo-rni (Anam bo, Siam woa. In Manipori, 
Yuma ke. woi is used generally with names of quadrupeds, as ini is m ith 
those oftheeow and bufFaloe in Mauyak. The Anam and Lau names 
1)1 the cow appear to have been derived from the Tibeto^Ugriaii ba, 
mils— whence bos- through the ‘Manyuk form). 

14. Ear, B. rnawn, na, M. mpi, (Naga, Burm. &c.) 

19. Father, B. pha, M. apa com. 

20 . Firt', B. ma, me, .M.irame* [Ha^* tni &e.] 

22. Flower, B. metug, mentok, M., Takpa mento, 

26. Hand, B. lag-^oa, lango, M. lap-cheh, T^kpa la. 

28. Mog, B. phug, phak, Hor/^a vab, M. wab, (Angami Hag. lAe- 
?o). ■ ■ 

29. Morn, B. ra, rajo, Horpa j^rumAfit, M. mbu, I'akpa tuba, 

31. Home, B, nang, M. nyeh,, Bodo ' noo'i Naga 

nok.) 

32. Irm, B, cbhya, M. shi. 

33. Leaf, B, loma, Horpa 5alah^ BMmai Ibai;^^ Takpa lla/i .M* 
nipoheh, K*<ga nyap, j?onye. 
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31. Lhki^ 11. Isod, liwe, eti; Thocbuuik, M. wuh. Tafcpt%ot* 

37, Mrfm, B. islaw, M. Iheh (Nagala). 

38, Maiker^ B, M, araa, (com..) 

42, Mame^ B, M min^. 

47. Eoad^ B, law®, law®, M, rah, 

48. Sait^ B. taha, cbba, Thochu, Gyar. Maisy, clielj* 

51. Snake^ 8. ^bnil, ‘VI . brfi, 

52. Star^ B #kar7W«s, karwa, M. krab, Eorpa *gm^ 

54. B. M. nyi^ma. 

0. Chinese. 

4, 10, 20, 21, 47, 55. 

0. Nm^Bhotian. 

I. Mr, merdah, Naga ra, rang See. Dophfadorf, Borm, li, h, la ie. 
Pmv. la. The broad form ot M. is Naga, Orav. and Afno. The, ilen- 
der fo'rm of Gyarurig and the Burmese group is Turkish, Yiikaliiri te. 
The Tibetan form of the common root Is distinct, rlungwa, Ibakjsa, the 
latter being connected with the Naga-Manyak form. 

8. Buffahe, ding-ml, wo-mi, Kar. pf Dhiro, pK 

Newar&(% me ‘‘butaioe’^ Ding is peculiar, unless it b© a wisprbil 
for bing. 

9. Vat, maehen ; Dophia ache, Naga maoM, Bodfo m&up, Mong. 
wiichoi, Korea koi, IJgr. mishok &c*. 

II. Crow, kali; Horpa kale, Sokpa khare ; Chamfd!. khala, Mbh- 
mitsa-kla, Garo koura (1 Asaui , Beng.) The term k 8cythic, Indo- 
Eur., 8omitico-Afr., and Asonesiaii. 

12, Pay. nashclmh ; Bo«io shy an, Garo, Nag^t, Yuma aan, Tiberfc. 
shangufo [‘‘Suid' in other dialects] 

13. Dog, ^shah, Horpa A-atah, Nago fasu, az &c., NIpal dialects 
Awsbu, koeha &c. [Yenisei, il-tscha, Kamch. ko-sha, Root N . E. Asian, 
Scytbic, Cauc., fndo-Eur., 8emitico-Afr., Ason ] 

15. Earth, fmli, mil ; Nagaali, Manip wialai , Kyo ill, Buriii. 
mre, dish tori rfurk. yir, er, Korea cbli.) 

19. E(/g, racka (? cha ^‘bird’’, Tib. cbya), Korea ar, al. 

IB. JSye, mni, Mru. min (? from 'fib. mik, like the Phim ini, or 
from the Along, nidu by contraction, Kamch naiiiti, Jap. mej, Mftinigi 
ssa rib., Korea nun, Along, nudun, nidu &c. 

21. Fish, yu, Gy ami yue. Chin. Im, 

23. Foot, lio-cbeh (see “band’'), Garo, chap-fap. 

21# Goat, tiah, T. teah, H, ohbe, huso, Aborsa-ben, Phim, itcbi, 
Aoum, Kaiiiboj. sha-baio, Kashin. shawuJ, Burm. iheil j si. 

25 Miir. mui, Plum mui tu, Horpa «pu, Takpa hu, Turklih riiL 

27. Head, wali, Uhiin. punng, Khuri NBgtM telim, Alimi|#. In, Allow 
ru, Yuk^diiri ulu, monoll kc, Ugr, yor, yir &c. 

S0. boroh, broh, G. bo rob, T. rob, H. rbf, ryi, Moiif, ®o« 

ri &c. '1‘ung. moron &o , Korea mol. 

35. iMua, cldioh, Cbanglo soiigo, Naga saun-ytfe, wiesung; Pgf« 
cliu, choi, Aino choyti. 

36. Mtmkey, iniyaliab, ? Dhim ahoya. 

39, Moaatmn, mbh Klmri Naga apih (T. spysL^ Sokpt tarn, 6, 
tavef, Along, dybe, Turk, taw, tau, atm. Ynk>b. pea, Sam, bija, 

40 Mouth, pe*m, >‘ok/w an:t, Along. a«m, Tang, amga, Pgr, 
um, om, im, worn &c, Naga amu, tahm%, tebmu* 
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41 » biiTjo, T beup, J Angaml Nag, I'inia 

43. Night, .kwakab, Kir, kbakwe, Gyamtkb©-lo. 

44» OU, icbira, itira, Dbiin. ebuiti 
40. River, dyah, Bodo doi (see Water), 

_49. Mm, grab, Eorpa gla, Tbochu rapi, Sofcps saro, MoxomI Am 
Nag. bikbar, B(»do bigur, 

50. Sk^, mah, Thocbu mab-fo, Gyar Turk. awa. 

53, wobi, 1\ ghol-opi (Takpa gorr ; gol &c. is Tatar, ICorat. 

Kamc-h , Yakabin and Ugnan in difterent torms,: pL pe &c. Is Samoiad^ 
andAino). ^ ^ jr 

55. Tiper, iejibe. 

56, To^4h, pbwib (? Gyar. tiswe, Thocbu smeh), B^rm. tbwa Ttk-» 
pa wob, Kami afba, [Tungus. wei-cbe, lap. fa, Ugr. pnf, pu &c | 

67 Tr^e, sapob, Nag, peh, pan, Harm. <ipen &c , [i iirk'. 

Tiiug. mo, Kamcb uo, ^am. po, pu, pe, Ugr, pu, eu, fa &c.J 

58 . willage, hu, 'fakpa yu ' 

59. Water, ^v^h, [? G. ^i-cbi, Takpa sbhi, B. cbbu Chin, inf, cbeii 

&«., Bododoi, Yumatui, Nag. tu,ti, si &c., Sam. tuL Tartar Ba. m 
dsu, sbe^ic,] # 

00, Yam, xgwab. 




OF THE INPO.FACIFIC ISEAKJW* B 

Sec. 6. 

THE OLOS^AKIAL qOHNSCTiON BETWEEN ELTBAINEO- 
GAHGETiC AND TIBETAN* 

L Oenerai remarks on the Bhotian affiniiies the 
Gmgetic and UUraindian langmagts. 

The U!lraindo*Gangetic voi‘&bularies present two classesi of Bliotiii 
affinitieSj each of which has two branches. 

The 1st class consists of words, or forms of words, immediately tleriv- 
td from Bhotian, and at least two branches may be disf ingoi^hed, viz, ?o« 
oables derived from the modern Bhoiian, and vocables derived fromth# 
ificient or written Bhotian. If, as is probable, the strong phonologj 
•till prevailed throughout the Bhotian province at the time of the hrsl 
great irruptions into India, it is not necessary to assign an older date to 
the vocables of the second branch than the earlier eenturiee- of the Chrit*. 
|ianera. Indeed they may have oontinned to be imported to a much mor® 
ffcanl period, and may possibly be still received inio SKcne of th<» 
lay® n’ dialects if the old phonology be retained by any of the Kmih ps® 
who migrate to this Side of the snows at the present day. Whether 
Western Tibet directly sent vocables to the southward before the ag@ 
of the Himalayan conquests is a question that cannot yet be answered* 
The 2d and most important class of Bhotian affinities are those wbicli 
exist in the Ultraindo-Gangeiic vocabularies not because they were 
received from Bhotian* but because the Northern linguistic stotK of the 
tribes which use them was closely allied to the Bhotian, both having 
for basis a common formation. They may be now considered as Sifan, 
These archaic Tibeto Ultraindian or Sifan vocables possess two forms# 
one characteristic of that modification of the formation which 4 had 
when it first came in contact with the prior jMon^-Anam formation of 
XJItraindia, and the other peculiar to the Borman branch, -which appear# 
to have spread to the southward and westward at a more recent period# 
after having long remain< d secluded and comparatively pure in the North 
Eastern part of Ultraindia or the adjacent Sifan mountains. The older 
diffused forms are generally full and" dissyllabic, and the first syllable is 
Irequently a definitive prefix. The later forms are remarkably curt, and 
In this respect contrast not only with the older* but wdth the Bhotian, tb® 
latter having prefixed consonanta and frequently adding a postfix to mo- 
Bosyilabic roots* I will proceed to consider each of these vaneijesof ih@ 
Bhotian affinities more particularly* 

The absence in Indian history of sny notice of the medfta 
Irruption of the Bhotians into the Himalayas and the plain of th® 
dange®, of which positive hot faint historical evidence exist® in 
Ghinese books, exhibits its partial and untrustworthy chartettf 
la ® strong light. ft has preserved no distinct record of a» 
ifiiit of so much importairce that it gave to the BimaJsf®® ® new peopi® 
#nd new dialect®, subverted the ancient dynasties of the pfain,-— Arian# 
Draviro^Uitraindian or Arianised, — and led to the establishment of a Ti- 
■ lietan dominion, which lasted so' many centuries in ^Bergs) s® to affect 
pol only the ruder laneusges near the mountains, but, in a very flight de- 
gff©# BengaH itself. If a yevoluiion of this kind, that began losn® centum 
fittiitit ihinihn mmmmemmi fii Qmmnmd §( ihepmmkMlM* 
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dian era*, has been sappressed, how much caution is needed in m.fc!.- 
any historical use of the Hindu chronicles. The decree in which thr*** **^ 
Bhotian Rlosearial f,.ais of the Tibeto UJ.rairdi^® fJ^.S 
diffused to the southward of the - Himalayas snlBciently appearr/roa 
other Sections. Ihe ancient or written forma are frequently found S 
Bhopa and Serpa and sometimes in the less Bhotised iangnaces of thS 
Himalayas. The modern forms ofLhassa and Digarchi haw been par! 
tially spread by Bhotians among the Himalayan languages, botv«* 
fewewmples are <ound m the Middle and South Gangetic or in !he 
Hhramdian languages. The ancient Bhotian forms haw been spaHogl! 
^ffused T rom Bhutan among the middle Gangetic and tbe adtecfnl 

Ultraindlan forma of 

the Tibet© Ultraindlan roots aometimes agree with the Bhotian bntmori 

«f those which agree with if are to! 
widely diffused, and are. in many cases, of too essential a character and 
too intimately blended with the Ultraindlan glossarial eystens, to haw 
been recent dertvation, froin T.bet or Bhutan. Many haw now bee! 
found in Sifan^wesbulariee also, and it ia clear that such forme were car. 
lied southward by the oldest migrations from Tibet, which must haw 
long preceded ihe Bhottan irruptions of our era. Every great eloeearirf 
formation eihibils a proportion of roots which preserve sn identit! In 
form in separate provinces and after an extent of diffusion which it mnsl 
have taken naany thousands of years to effect. The Asooesian lansaairet 
IB thetr archaic affinities with African, N. Asiatic, N. S. Asiatic ind 
other remote languages, afford atriking illustrations of tbia. ™ 

The glossaries of the Ultraindlan and the connected Indian langnaoii 
»re exceedingly mixed, a necessary result of tbe single intrnsive Ultra, 
rndian race having partially blended at least three distinct linguistia 
lormatioiis, the archaic Draviro-Australian with its modern N. E Drati. 
mn branch, and the imported Mon-Anam, and Tibeto-Burmaa * Ertrt 
attempt at an exact separation of the roots belonging to these semtA 
formations must prove to a certain extent a failure, because all had tf! 
chaic affiinnes. 1 hue tbe Bravimn bad Tibetan and Chinese affinitiet, 
Md the Mon-Anam languages must hav^t had archaic connections wiA 
the adjacent languages of the Tibetan family before either of them 
branches of the Chtno-'Tibetan or Himaiaic stem was carried over Ihi 
»o«ntains into Ultraindia and India. But it is possible to make a tmA 
approximation to such a scpaiaiion, owing to the .circumstance of tb* 
Tibetan vocabnlanss still extant in Tibst and the Dravirian vocabulsrie! 
of boulbern India having preserved certain portiona of the ancient gioe. 
•arise of two of the formations eumparatively free ffom UltraindiiB 
intermixture. In the case of Tibet it is not probable that its archsie 
wcaba aries have been affected by the non-Sanskrit Imigoages on thi! 
iide of the Himalayas, and although Southern India is much more e*. 
posed, the general ffFect of all the ethnic evidence is against the Bltritw 
indian inbes and languages having infiuenced the peninsula heyond ihe 
Vmdps to any Bfiahle extent* Having already partially traced tbe 
Brtvmau vocibles m Ultramdia, the drst step towards ascertainiM ib« 
probable extent and didfusiou of the Mon-Anam glossariil remniuls 
3L rf ^ w ®8p®ratf from the Gangoso-tJItraijndiau vocabulsrief thott 
^ Tfel Tibefco-Burmaa formitloa, 

Th® BhoiwE iffiauk® ®f th® mimn nmhulmm ®f lU Ittrrotii laiil- 
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If t»d ®f l/llriindia geuertliy, are, with i vary lew eiceptioui, trcltie, 
Takan wiih ihe large amouQt of disagreement that remtlns amongil 
th®s@ focaholariei, after excluding the Ultraindian words of prob&hk' 
BrafiriiOf Chinese, and Asonesian origin, they prove that the Tlheto**^ 
'^liraindian formation embraced several language® possessed of V0cabiili*» 
riei that diff-^red considerably. This indeed might have been anticipate 
gd. At the remote era when Tibeto-Chinese or Scyihoid tribes begin 
to descend Into Ultraindia, it is not at all probable that any civilisalioa 
prevailed im'mediately to the north of the Himalayas sufliciently advacc- 
id to have-established one nation and one language over a region bo cold, 
«*ld and mountainous. The western progress Qf the Chinese may 
in lime bring about such an event, but it may be considered as certain 
that It has never hitherto existed. At present there are several dialects 
in Tibet itself, and, according to Chinese authorities, several also in ih® 
idjaceut provinces now embraced in western China. Where there art 
now tve distinct vocabularies there may have been more than doubli 
that number when the tribes of this region first began iheir movemeni 
into Ultraindia. In estimating the amount of the archaic glossarial 
laity between the Uitraindian and the Tibetan languagee, we must tllow 
®om®thiog for the words that may have been conveyed by Bhotiant Into 
Ultraindia since they became so civilised as to carry on a traffic with ikf 
®pper tribes of the Irawadi, such as the Mishmi. 

2, T/ie' General Connection between the Gangeto-Ultraindian and 

the Sifan Languages as Dialects of the same^ variety of T^etan, 

With our present imperfect information respecting the East Tibetaii 
®nd Gangeto-Ultraindian languages, a detailed grammatical compari- 
son is icspossibie. In Secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of chap. IV. I havs 
shewn that the North Uitraindian and the Gangetic langnages are inti- 
mately connected in structure, so far as their structure is known, as 
well as in pronouns, numerals and other particles j and that they all 
belong to the Tibeto Burman family, although a variable but slight ar- 
chaic Indian or Bravjriao ingredient is found in most of tbeno, and some 
have been influenced by the Mon»Anam formation.* The presence of t 
large Bholian element was indicated, but many common traits were 
found to connect the Uitraindian with the Gangetic languages which 
could not be referred to Bbotian, and which pointed at a derivation of 
ihe primary Uliraindo-Gangetic variety of Tibetan not from Blioiiai 
but from Sf»me archaic eastern branch of the Tibetan formailon. 

Referring to chap* IV. for an eaamination of the atruciur® of thi 
Oangeto Uitraindian dialects, it i4 only necessary^ to add here thai 
the Sifan languages that have since been brought to light by Mr. Modg- 
ioo prove to be/ representatives of that Etatern branch of Tibetan from 
which the Ultraindo-Gangetic dialects were mainly derived. At preseul 
very little is known of ihfir grammars, and it would be precast ur# t® 
conclude that any pf these Sifan langnsges was the immediate parmt of 
til the allied Gangeto-Ultraindian. It is clear that the latter are p'rlroa* 
rily and principally dialects of the Sifan and not of the Bbotiin branch of 
Tibetan, but :bere moat hay® been a great lapse of time sine® the SIfaa 
tribes first began to cross the mountains j dialecti may have existed llii 
In Etsiern Tibet which are lost now; and the surviving dwketi hive pro* 
bibly been modified by inleruil change^ by moyimeuli amongst th© uf- 
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t ve horde* «na by the influeBoe of fheaorroondiog Bbotians Tartar* ..a 
Chinese. For the present we must be satisfied wiih th* i ■ ‘J** 

the Sifan and the Ultraindo-Gaogetio dialerts te 'u 
East Tibetan dialeet bat .hat --V of .he 

more or less modified by .he inanenee of Bhotian since thtJfi, ^ ®5 
mto^the basins of the Irawadi.tlie Brahmaputra, the Ganees a^nT.heT'* 
per Sutlej Some light will be .brown on the suoSeThasea anrt "f-* 

i he little that is known of the structure of the Sifan ,t’ . » 
has been- giren in the preceding Sections,® AU the trai s' fh t 
distinguish them from Biio.ian are found in the Ultraindo-G^ 
gene lanauases. The principal is the large use of voca sed n«' 
tlxes. The iden ty n these prefixes in the 
a-nd in the par.iclL geuerall/. beTongr t^.he glot^aV 
fion. The somewhat more Scythic character of the nhnnoi 
uects the Sifan, or at least ^he Va-nr wm.l:^;o^e“h 
Southern languages, as the Bodo and Dhimal. The Dostfixnt? 
patjon of (.he pronouns is a Scythie trait, which mufl* now 
as of Sifan, and not of Dravirian, origin, in the Dhimal and Naffa^d’^f 
in which itlias been found The existence o® a duTl'orlnfeve'pt: * 
o.f tlie 1st proii. in iManyak and ihochu connects (he Sifan idt^-yf ul 
the Snvthio on the one side and the Dravirroatralian on .h?o,r‘‘‘ 

^d K®'^7°rJ c dialects of Koswar Hava 

ana Kiranti (Journ, As. Soc. n n oaju 

hare been carried by ihe Sifan tribe's to the' southward iTe'^HrSan® 

:o"f MX”kX,u, :;'|j|.ht ®-iS 

In referring to chap IV. it will be born in mind that the-Sifan voeabu 
3ar.es haye now greatly increased the ascertained Tibetan element t 
Oangeto-Ultraindian, and, ai* a conseanence i 

cousidered the Dravirian.’ The phonology and ™ ,naf 

held as mainly Sifan, although some Dravirian ingredients are sS rl® 

cognizable (see chap. V. sec. II). ® ois are stiii re» 

The general ethnological inferences may be hriefiy adverted to in 
this place. 

The first eonclosion to be drawn from the aacerfawed f.cts 1» 
during an era fubstquppt to that in which the Mon.Alm fo™.r 
became predominant in Ultraindia, Tibetans cn *»d il,. ^ 
large numbers and arqoired an ethnic n^ finn Himalaya, in 

Uirraindia and the GangeHc baa n 

was tranaported to ihia'side of tbe .now^a'nd, The d i'"'®"''' 

the Tibetan tribes, pave rie»» to new dialects t dispersioii 

.fleeted the prior Gangetc-Ult.aTndi.n Unonacl 'l ^ ^.ticu.ly 

existing cie-Himalajan dialects We find Tiheian n.cn ‘I’* 

ideologic ueagea, while the miecellaoeons Tibela^n TOMh!e*’T''®’" *•*“' 

gredieBt, generally ve.y ccnaiderahle. in the Tlossliir,^ i f ,heTn7 

do-Gangetic tongnee. Aliboncb no ainole miv.,) ” ®‘ ■B the l/ltraiB- 
ba more'thaB one half Tibetan? it i. prTbfble .ffrfT'"^ *'’*’*"* “• 
Of the Tibetan glossary was at one time current in the somh«n‘T®i ’’T* 
or was interfus.d amongst the different native 

under their infloence. ' ow"e»t n»tive languages which cam* 

ABinflaence .« gret, .nd embi.cing « »«y l.ngwg., .fc. 
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IflleliittiBg to thi Sisigplio Ltp, could wot liafi bfew cxtrlti If • 
i’ibiiaii irib® wbicb wm confined to iherooaiotiinfjili:® lit 
w««t#ro Blotiaii® tod taettru l.b«»pti. Tibitan® or Tibf»t«oked lliiailt* 
f ftiic omit lave descended into Ultraindii or India and AC§<iliid a p#ii« 
l|cil and ioeial predominance oter a considerable aiia» 

Tie iecond' Inference le ibtt tit diffasion of Tibetan ekwtnti on til* 
iidi of lie Himalaya* caused by a iingk motfmeni of a 

Tibetan tribe confined to one era. These Blotian irruptions into tilt 
tub 'Himalayas and India wiich may be regarded a® listorical la?e pro- 
d iced a comparatively email infiuence. Althongl it has been contmncd 
until the present time, or for abont twelve centnries at least, owing to 
the permanent advance of the Blotian ethnic frontier into the ®nb, 
Himalayas, it las failed to assimilate tie conterminoiat Isngnsges of sbil 
Irael. From the Tiharklad to the Abor a nearly nninterrnptt d land of 
languages is preserved, which retain oon-Blotian forms of pronoon® and 
particles, and two thirds of the vocables of which appear to be non Bho* 
litn Even the most eastern of these langnagts, as the Daphla and Abor, 
which are spoken by highly Bhotoid tribes, hsve a very considerabli la. 
iis of non-Bhotian train in phonology, glossary and ideology. In the 
Oaogetic plain the influence of Bhotian has been still less. Il ls 
obfioos, from these facts, that the pure Bhotian tribes and langnagfs of 
the sub- Himalayas have always been separated from th«s© of the plain 
by a barrier of only partially Bhotised languages. In Bhutan the influence 
of the historical Bhotian advance to the southward has been more pow* 
©rful and extensive than in Sikira and NipaK but the physical and Im- 
ffuistic character of the Bodo and Dbimtl shew that beyond the moun. 
tains it was comparatively feeble and snpsrficial. In the basin ofihs 
Irawadi and the connected western territory as far as Bengal and the 
Bay, —the tribes of which are entirely separated from the Bbotians by 
Intervening ones and are less Bhotian in p^^rson and customs than some 
of the Himalayan tribes,— we find that the Nags and Yuma vocabularies 
ire twice as Bhotian as most of the Nipalese. The Mithmi, «lui, Sing, 
pho. Nags, Yuma and Garo appear to have a direct glostarical connec. 
lion with Bhotian — whatevermay be the chronological and ethnic reiatiofi 
of the Tibetan movement which indaced it— distinct from that which 
Tibetlsed the more western languages. But to iscertain tbit riiaiioii 
sitisfactorily it is necessary to advert to the Hon»-Bhotiin traits of ih® 
Nags, Yuma and of the Gangetic languages, and these will he disoowsd in 
1 leptiale SectioUt 


li ih® following details my principal object will be to shew the 
to which Tibetan entert glosearially into the languages of Ultraindia 
«nd India. In the comparative listt in the Append x. compilid befori 
Ihi publication of Mr, Hodgsonk Sifan vocabulariei, I had Indiicii. 
minaielf entered all words that have ^^hotian affioitiis. ^^*^^*1* 
included of which the derivation from^ Tibet may be doubled, MIp- 
Atiii mi other rentote languages having forme that are »«r«i ibt 
CIS. Himalayan, while others are given which now appear to oe BIfan and 
BOl Bhotian. But making every allowance for these,, ihis Sictfon with 
Ih® Appendix will aford a general view of the influence which the Stfaisi 
mi Bfeotiini hat® exerted on the vocabularies of Ultralndia and India 
from Ih® «i when ihif irsi ^uid thsir way across il® smwj hamif. 
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3. Pronouns. 

Tlie Bliotian pronoun of file IvSt person, nga^ na, prevails in most of 
tlie Hiroalayan languages and in Ultraindia, bnt as it. is not common in 
the Naga dialects, it is improbable that the Ultraindian nga is of im- 
mediate Bhotian origin. I should rather have su})posecl that in some of 
the eastern Himalayan dialects it was of Ultraindian and not of Bho- 
tian derivation. The influence of the Gangetio Bhotiari ot the Pal » ra 
on the Huf man family was far too slight to have extirpated the ancient 
Barman pronoun of the 1st person throughout all the Bisrman dialects. 
The Burman pronoun agrees with the Bhotiari and Chinese (ngo) he^- 
cause ail have ultimately derived it from the same mother formation, 

'I'he origin of the Ultraindo-Gangetic nga, na &c has now been set at 
rest by the Sifan vocabularies. 

1'he Hhotian 2nd pronoun, Jchgoil^ fthgo^ Me, has been carried by 
the Bhotians into most of tbe Himalayan languages, but not beyond 
them. This pronoun is of itself almost decisive as to the relation of the 
Ultraindian to the Bhotian, and of each .0 the Gangetic languages, 
I’he Burma n na is found in several of the Naga languages, in 

Garo, Bodo, Dhimal, Abor, ^lliI•i (w/?, nan), Daphla(no), and even in 
Magar (n«n//). one of many proofs of the connection between the pre- 
Bhotian Himalayan.^ and the Burinan family. The Mon and Kambo- 
jan pronouns, the former of which have spread into the Malay penin- 
sula, are distinct. 

The Bhotian Srd pronoun, hho, Mm, is found in several of the Hima- 
layan vocabularies, but not in Dhimal, Bodo, Garo, Naga or Burman, 
the prevalent forms being Sifan and Drnviroid. The Sijigpbu Mi i« 
perhaps Bholian, but a.s a similar particle is a common definitive {i, g* 
Ka.«ia ka singular, ki ])laral ) this is uncertain. 

'f he Bhotian plural particles nam, chag, dag do not appear to have 
mide much progress in Indio, unless the Bengali dig is a derivative 
from tho last. * The post fixed definitives po, mo &c. are found in several 
of the Himalayan and Gangetic languages but not in tbe Ultraindian. 
Mo^t of the Uimalayati posse.ssivea are apparently modifications of the 
Bhotian, but some, may be Oravirinn, tlie latter having a wide range 
of possessive iiartitde.s. The extent to which Bhotian forms and parti- 
cles have been engrafted on the Gangetic languages appears sufficiently 
from chap. I V,, so that it is needless to pursue the subject here. 

From tbe evidence of the pronouns it maybe inferred that the Bho- 
tion <liah ct iiitrudf'd on a< huin of Gatigeto-Ultraindian dialects which 
pMSSf^sed the forms of the ('hincse. *Save in the vicinity of the 
southern Bhotian dialects, the Bhotian pronouns have made little pro- 
gress. Even the highly Bhotian Takpa retains tlie tr ilan-Ultreindiim 
Bad pronoiin and has not borrowed the Bhotian one from Lho})a, 
Ghnnglo, like Bodo, Dhimal, Ab >r and all tbe propej* Ultreindian dia- 
}ect'«, lias ibe Sifan pronoun, and in the sub-Mimalux an band the liln>- 
tian afipears md robe found to tbe eastward of INipaJ. 'I Imt the 8i’ari 
branch preceded the Bhotian even there and I'lirthcr to the westward, 
ap|)ears from 'fibarkhad preserving the Sifun pronoun. 

A full comparative list of the Silan and of the allied Ulfrnindo-Gan- 
getic pronouns bus already been given in ebup V. sec. IL Among 

® Magar ku-rik. (Seachap. V> sec. II), 
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tte correspondences there nO'ted will be found the contractaci form 
a of the ist ,pran. common to Manyak, Aiigami Naga ami Milir; 
ang, the Gyarnng postfix-ual form, found as a postfix in Kaga ant! 
ts a separate form in Bodo,- Garo and Kiranti ; nge 'fakpii and 
Singto I ka Thochu, Bhimai, Lepcha, Lau (kha, kau^ kn)| Toiiiig 
llioOj &c. Most ot the Ultraiudo-Gangetie forms of the 2d pron. are 
Shan, nany na , The Maoyak variation of the vowel too is found in 
Baphla, Abor, Deoria CImtia, Angami, Mozome Angamiand Nainsaw- 
gya. The. other Sifan particles are also Gangeto-Ukraindian. i add 
n few examples. 

The Gyarung particles occur in tJItraindian languages. Jf«, m &c. is 
common as a negative and caritive postfix or prefix (Abor, Dophla, Dbi- 
mal, Mikir, (Jaro, Burraan &c.), 'fhe Khamti nia-, mo-, and Chinese pre- 
posed ni &c is the same particle. Da denotes thepreMniin Abor as in 
Gyarung, and a Gyarung-iike combination ofit with la^ another lorwi 
of the same Bhotian definitive, renders it eaiphatie, Imia. In anotlier 
form, to, it is completive, corresponding with the Gyarung to, past In 
the Dophia perfect a combination occurs similar to the Gyarung, 
pa by itseit being luture in Abor (in Dophia ^o). (‘hanglo hm pre- 
aerifc, past (Burm. 6^r*, Bodo te'), future (Bunn too, Kham- 
ti to—). Bodo has •dang present (used as a verb subs ), /ml, mdj 
iBi per teat, dang'-man perfect, gan, iut. Dhimal has /k past, Aid, 
mhi, ?ihi present. Garo has -na, -rntga present, rnya-c/ilm impcff, 
•a, -aa pert., -cAim perf. def, esa, kheng, fut (Bodo). Naga bt« 4 
perfect, to-prefixed, with 4 postfixed, as a second perfect (Abor, 
Gyarung, so in Tibetan 6-&C. pref. with -s postf.), i, is future. Mikir 
has -to/i past (Naga, Kas.), •gt future (i Naga), -6o, 4mig empha- 
tic futures (Abor, Daphla, so Burrn mi), -#i participial (Gyarung). Garo 
has •na present (Gyarung na-), Kasia has to-past (.Mikir, Naga, 
he ), n-future. In Singpho -Aa is past (Dhim.- hi, Bhot.-i* also ka-, A- 
4m-dm perfect, -a future ( Shot -a). 

I’akpa beinjif at pres,ent the only known language that appears to he 
conferuiinons with the proper Tibetan dialects on (he one side and with 
the Uliraindo-G^trigerio on the other, it will be useful to advert loth® 
atllnitiei of its pronouns and particles, i add the nmnerab to give great* 
er breadth to the comparison. 

As Takpi k the language of iheTowang raj, it muit be conterminous wllli 
som^ of the dialects of the Bor and Abor tribes ^ At present we are only 
pardtlly acqjnfrtied wiili ihose of the soathero Aka, JDaphIa and Abor-* 
Miri. , 'I’he two first appear to be the same and to be closely akin to tiw 
bi.st:. .fi'iw far they are spoken to -he north, and whether any other dia* 
lecf'g exist between them and the Takpt, is not known. 


* Ar^ fhe ’r.»g aif or Tag-oA, one of the tribes of Bhutio who In- 
habit iht (liitrici of oi Tag tia, Tag^^fit nr Ufka, not a section 

the Tak-pa who hatipen to be under the dommioncf ib« D«?b Rap I 
(As. E*8. XV, 140. 140 Pemberton 111 ). The Pile of Tag nt*« terriifirf 
*Gteif between B^ksha and Chersog. ID his two Dwars or ptS8e»» ihsi 
the iadu and two Tunnas ar« under his ordert. Hii territory ia 
fight days j mmey long and four days frtrio east to wiil. Ht pays si* 
l.'jgether annually so iwn instalmen's ah»*ut 3000 lUptSS Mid JUki ibotti 
0-10. hs csl lh@ coynuy (A«, ii. XV, 100)* 
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■ TIs® pfOQOwrsi of all these dialects are Sifan-Ultralndlan* TIse' Ist ft 
nge, iij®j in Takpa^ the vowel being exceptional. The East' Miahmi k® 
appear® to be a variation of it* Daphia and Abor have ngo, the Chines® 
form,"— the Sifan and Bhotian being r>ga.,Mishmi has ha, the Manjak, Nagg 
mnd Mikir a. The 2d has the Chinese form also fonnd in Horp® (ni),'-bot 
contracted to i. Daphia and Abor have no— the Manjak form— and it ii 
also possessed slightly modified by the Western Misbmi, nyo. The 8d in 
Takpa is pe, b®, which is not Sifan hot Chinese and eastern Mishmf, we. 
The labial is also Daphia ma, and Abor bu, The Westesrn Misbmi com® 
bines it with the dental mta. The Takpa pi. postfix is^rc, the Daphia 
lu (a var of the same particle), the Abor-Zu or-lU’-ke (comp Horpa rim 
gi)i it another Abor form, and tbe -Mishmi Zonp correspond® with it« 

E. Minhini has (Comp. Singpho ihmg^ Angami toleli, Tengsa kMh} 
The Takpa poss. is the Daphia and Abor The Takpa da« 
five is sgu, the Manyak we. Daphia has -6o, Abor -'na~pe or-ke^pe 
following-the poss. {•g-'ke-pe)^ ho and pe being the same as the Manyak 
wet aad na the Takpa Horpa da, Bhotian na, lut da, ra> The Takpa 
ablative “from”, is i which may be a contraction of the Manyak Chi® 
Ottse 7t, Bhotian ne, di’^ne. Dap'hla has Abor '•g-^ke^m, or 

he-m ("^ posH., "lo locative), in which ga, ke are Horpa, gka, Thochn, ge^ 
jfe. iJhanglo gai, Burman ga, Garo ^ni-kho. The instromental is in Takpa 
and Gyarang y«, Bhotian gi-s, Abpr -ko-U, in Daphia -mo-nc (following 
the pose, comp. Sunwar mi, Limbn nu, Lepcha nan, Burman nkengt 
The numerals present some coincidences. The 1 of Abor a-ko may b® 
the Manyak ta.-J#and Thochu a-H, (not Takpa thi, or Gyarung ka*\h\% 
hut as a- is a prefiix and ^ko a postfix in the other numerals, the root 
appears to have been lost in 1, although it is preserved in 6 « kengjro, 
and in the adjacent Changlo dialect of Lbopa, khung. Daphia retains it 
in I a ken. 2, Daphia n-ni, Abor^i ni ko> is Bhotian, Naga, Himalayan § 
Takpa has tiai 8, D. a am. A* a urn ko, Takpa sum, Gyar. sam. 4, D, 
« p li, A. « p i ko, (Changlo ph i), T. p li. 5, D. a ngo, A, a ngo-ko, tf® 
ngo, pi li— ngo-Zco (4 repeated), T li-a nge (4 repeated). 6 B. 
le (a-.ks=» n-ken I, p-le properly 4, but here contracted from the original 
full form of 5 p-li-a-nge), A. a'»keng"^o (the 1 of D.), Changlo khunf 
7 D. ka-na-g A. ki-nit-ko, kw-nid-e (Barm. M«-nhit in 2 nbaik, 
nhaoh— nag of D ) T. nis (2). 8, D. plag-nag (4. 2), A. pi*ni-^® (4, 2). 
S, D. knyo, Lepcha kyot (nearer to the Chinese kiu, kieu, kau than the 
Common Tibeto-Ultr. go, ko &t;., A. ko-nang^Zco (? Gyar, hmg^>go% I0« 
D. rang (Karen lang 1). A oying-lro. It may be inferred that Takpa has 
s dose special connection with the Daphia and Abor, bat that the period 
of their separation was very ancient. The southern dialects retain some 
archaic full form® not now found in Takpa or the Sifan languages, and 
they hare non-Takpa traits in common with Bhotian^ and with Sifan and 
Ultfaindian dialects, 


4 . NumeraU, 

1. Th® Bhotian gchig is the original of the Maross ghrik, of whicli 
111® Gnfiing krl is a contraction. The Bhotian sp. chik i® found In S®f. 
pi, ‘ Lhopaha® chi, and Newatcbhi* The Limbn tbit presifves lb® 
Dbints® finab ssid tb® Takpa tbt is a contraction of a sitnila? form. 

Th® Mtga la«tang» (l»*S in hlghar nambir®), if a'-li;b®t) 
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It 

*ri Slf«, G5r!iytt!ig,^ta"S» Manyak, (ra Horpa, t-rl Tlioelio). TIi® 
praftlfot Sifao and Ultraindian voweK it will be remarked, it not fonnd 
in Gyarong, wbicb bat the current Cnineae and Bhoiia® i Wi»b «bii 
Sifan^Naga form® are to be classed ihe^Katni and Kuinl ka, Khyenie 
(of sibat, |?«-bat), Shindu m«-ta, Bongjo ka-^or, Kuki kea--^ri, NVobaf 
iso^kok, IJurman la, ta-oA, la ik, Karen in pie, Tungblii r® Th** Ka»eii 
and Barman retain the Manyak form unaltered. The Binioral Yoina«?a« 
■riitii>n of thii is found in Changio khung, Daphia tr-khen. r rr-ko 
(doubtful, 6 has fl-keng ko), Taying Miafami e-khing. Th** original Chino- 
Tibetan final is preseiwcd in the Naga rr-khet unles'i i« he a eane<y nf iht 
Gyarong ka-ti (khe^-i) To this variety the Kiranii eA:-‘ai in hUo referable* 
unless it be Arian The Naga ka~t is, in like manner, the original' of the 
liSpcha and iMagar 8a»war ka, which appears to-be the prefix of 

and not a derivative from the Yuma radical ka. 

The slender Barman forms tit, te’, may be native varieties of the broad 
Bifan forms, but it is more probable from the Gyarung ti, Takpa ibi, lhat 
similar varieties of the Chinese chir, it, che Acc. were at one lime cui rentj 
In Sifan also. The Naga cha, is an a form retaining the Chinese coiisonanfc. 
The Oaro and Deoria Chutia sha is a variation of cha. Naga has also ih® 
{®at»-the}, corresponding with the Barman te* and ('hinese che* or cbek# 
The 8odo che (ma»-che, in which the pref man is the same as the Naga 
mn), Dhimal e (e-long, in XO te-hng), is the same variety. It is alscr 
found in the Miri a-le-ro. The Limbu thit is referable to the Burman tit, 
and the Takpa thi is a contraction of a similar form. The Singpbo 
and Chepang ya-zho appear to be Sifan (a-rt Thochu, ra Horpa, 

2. The forms of Bhoiian, gnyia, nyi, so closely resemble the Cyarnng 
Aa-nes, ki-nis, that the affinities of the Himalayan varieties are some- 
what uncerlain. The Serpa and Lhopa nyi and Changlo nyik .ar.e th® 
only undoubted Bhotian forms. 

The Sifan broad form (Thochu nga-ri. Manyak na-5i) is found in Tak- 
joa na->, in Kachari Bodo na-i, in Burman nba-ife, nha-cA. and in Nag® 
fl-na, n-na-f, the Ultraindian forms with final t, ck, k being referable to 
Sifan varieties which possessed a final consonant like Bhotian and Gy®» 
rung. 

The common Ultraindian forms have », e. Burman nhi^t Nicobar ne-f, 
Kuki ni-A^, Naga u«-nyi, u-nyi, ih, c-ne, Thunglhu ne, Kami ni, Abor 
a-ni, fi-ni-Ao, Mikir ^«-ni, Mishmi ^a-ning, An-ying (final ng as in 1), 
Garo^i-ning, a-ning, Bodo man-ne, Dhimal ne-fo«^ The variation oft 
to e is also Horpa, Dge, and Gyarung, ka-x\e-s, i'he final is preserved 
in the Naga 7» «-ngi«f, ni-M, fa-ne-^ (Gyarong ka-oe-su Th® 

Singpbo n-hhong is a variation of the Naga a-oi-ko, and the Sibsagor Miri 
n-go-gein a similar form with a superadded postfix found in higher num* 
hers, a-pi«e 4, &c. 

The Lepchs and Limhu uye-f, xiye-t^h have the Bhotian y angnoenf 
but the vowel is Sifan-Ultraindian. The Murmi gni, Sunwar 
Magar ni may be Bhotian, hot Sifan-Ultraindmn has similar form#, and 
Ih© general affinities of the Nipal dialects are S.-U. more than Bhotis®. 

3. The Limbu* Kirauti, Takpa and Chepang forms in u, wiih ih® 
Mutnoi in o (sum, synoo* som) appear to b« Bhotian, like the Serpa and 
Lh«ps. The Newar son, Garung and Magar 'song,' Tsying Mithml 
Jg-chong, Mnx. Aug. su (Horpa), Borman sung, song* Dhimal sum* 

«ingfh® ': i»a*iii»^ Kaki Mhymg%lmm$ 
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tlifsilf, Komi fom, K^mi ^o-ton, Mra sbii®, Ton^Ibii tbang^ Abor-Mirf 
a72^-i»m, a-um-a, have also ihe Bhotian vowels .bol 
fts a® Wide a diffaaiua. in UUraindia o! th® Bhoiian form of the niiroeral 
woeld b© wcepuonal/ and as Horpa has also u (so), il Is probable tbsi 
I? forms St one time existed is Eastern Tibet also, and were Ibenc® irant. 
milled to ibe Borman branch of the Uitraindo-Gangtlic family. It !§ 
probable that the t of Tbochti and Manyak has been sobstiteted for an 
srehaie ii) (Bhotian and Horpa), because the interposed Qyarong has 
tdopled or retained the current Chinese form sam, and the i form hm 
mad® iitti® progress in Uiiraiodia. The change is similar to that of brub 
smak§. to bri. The Gyarung roust have had the proper Chinese form 
when its glossary was carried to Ultraindia. The Kipil' teroii in nm^ 
may be of Ultraiodian and not of Bhotian derivation. 

The Chinese vowel a is retained in Gyarung ha-H&m, and in the tlltrain^ 
d -Gangelic Mijhu Mishmi ^a-cbam, Mikir ^a-tharo, Garo 
Kaga a aam, nan-ram, Kacbari Bodo tham, Dophli a-aoij^ 

Ohaoglo and L^pcba sam and Sunwar sang. 

The Thochu and iVIioyak slender variety Aj-shi n, si-5s is only repr®« 
tented to the south by the Sak thin, bat the coincidence appears to be 
iccident&l as the other Bak namerals have no special agreement with 
Manyak. 

4 Th® Bhotian ^ahi, thyi is Serpa and Lhopa. 

All the other Himnlayan ternas and all or nearly all the Ultraindian 
have the Sifan form, Gyarung ^«-di, jo-li, Manyak re-6i, Horpa hla, le. 
The form pli is remarkable# It is only found in the Gyarung ha pli-ai 
4<1, where it appears as a root with the ordinary Gyarung prefix ^a-. 
Ka-di, 4, is the true Gyarung form, and pli must have been borrowed 
from a Sifan dialect in which p and not h was the prefix. The archaic 
prevalence of such a diaKct is supported by the currency of the lahial^ 
Sst as the qualitive postfix in Bhotian ( po, bo, ywo),— 2d, as the numeral 
postfix in Manyak -bi. — 3d» as ^prefix in the Bhotian 4, 7, Sand 10 
and in Bhotian verbs, — and by the prefixual position of the qualiiive 
def. in Oorpa {ha ^ ga &c.) and Manyak (de , da 8cc ), and of the i|uaii- 
live and numeral def in Gyarung {^ka ). The labial is one of the archaic 
attributive definitives of the Tibetan formation (qualitive, numeral, as« 
seriive), and the regular archaic posiiion of such defiriuives was prefixual, 
The diafect from which Gyarung borrowed pli, must have been a very mflu. 
ential one, as a similar form has been widely dispersed on ihe southern side 
©I the mountains# It appears to be now represenred by Takpa in which 
p.li is 4, and in which it is explained as the Bhotian prefix (6.) jnin®d to the 
Bifan liquid form of the root, di, rhi, re. Takpa jjir, Abor ap ^ko, 'Faying 
Mishmi Aa-prei (as in the Gyarung 8), Mijhu Mishmi 6 ri si 40, Garo&ri 
Bodo dt-e, Uoplila a pli, Mikir p^iii, Sinipho meU, Naga i^eIi,pFi,p/ 2 a’i, a.Ii, 
Kami mail, Sak pri, Cbanglop&i, Cbepsngploi xAo, Lepcha pAoli, Murmi, 
6ii, Magar Newar pi, Gurang pli# Tlie Nogaung Naga pa-K is aa 
example of a similar form in which the root has the broad form of Thochu 
zha, Angami N. da, 5cc 

The iVianyak variety re is Moz Naga deb (comp. Gyar, di), Burman and 
Bunwar le. It is also found wiih the prefix in the Naga pAale. Bodo ^re 4, 
Guruiig and Murmipre 8, Kiraaii re-ya 8. These fumis are examples of 
Ihe operation of a similar plion^tm tendency. 

The a lorm of Thochu^ g zha ft 4,- kk ra re 8| and Herpii his, it ml 
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toiiiid to the soothe save io Aogr. Naga da, and a few form® for 8,— -Singplto 
ma seats Bodo jas, DophSa |}!a-^-nag, Kasia/^rah. 

There is no soot hero draiecf m which p-ie fouud s^egularly prefixed to She 
other numeral rooi® as well as to 4 and 8 . It k probable therefore that il 
Was not carried across the Himalayas by a dialect like Maoyak in which il 
was current a® the regular numeral servile, but by one in which it had be- 
come restricted to 4, &e., or which had borrowed il from a system in which 
il was regularly used. Shendu has me as its prefix throughout, but as 4 is 
me pu^h must have been received by il as a concrete vocable or root^ 
In like manner as Oyarung received the pW of ita.pit. So also Bodo hae 
iwfffi-throughout, and 4 is ma«-b-re. But in Singpho and some of the 
dialects iheU'^e of the labial in 4 corresponds with its use in several of *h© 
other numeral®,— 3 masura, 4 melt (40 mli-si), 5 wicnga, 8 mfirtsat. The 
change of the vowel in 4, is explained by its assimilation to that of the root, 
la she Kami maVi, Naga pkale, Lepcha the primary vowel of the prel 
remains. 

The west Himalayan (Nipal) forms are evidently of Ultraindian— chiefly 
Naga — derivation, 

5. The Bhotian and Manyak forms are the same, ngo, ngs, and Gy&*» 
rung is only distinguished from them by the vowel, Oy which is Chines®, 
The a form is the most common in the Himalayas and it prevails almoii 
exclusively in Uitraindia. In general it is probably of Sifan (Manyak) and 
not of Bhotian derivation. The Chinese and Gyarung ngo is found in Lep« 
cha |?/ia-ngo» and Sun war ngo. It was probably a North Uitraindian forcn 
filso before it spread to Nipal, It has now been found in Taying Miak« 
gut ma Dgu. 

The Takpa Ita-nge repeats the root for 4, as a prefix to that for fl, and 
the same usa^e is found io Miri ii ngo-^o, Bongju rai^nga,&ar and 
Mijhu MishmiTa lei (with the root for 5 elided)- These terms appear 
Io explain the Kambojan fo-ra-m, Anam la m, na-m, Nancowry la m 

6. The Bhotian and Sifan forms are similar. Bhotian has u, Gyaiung 
and Horpa o. But Manyak has u and Takpa o. The Bhotian tho, dhu, 
iu^k, is probably the original of the Murmi dya, Newar kbu, and ChaE,» 
glo khun. See App. 

The Bhotian wr. <fruk is similar to Ihc Msnyak fro-K. This variety and 
another with the I:- prefix appear to have been the originals of ib« com- 
BJon goathern variety. Takpa I;ro (Gyarung lutok, Tbocfeu IrAgrarei) Smg« 
po ^ro. Garo ifcrob, Taying Mishroi f^a-ro, ^iikir fAorok, Naga lorok, 
lok, nrok, irok, ®oru, Burnoao Ir^rauk, ^Ayauk, Sak AAyouk, Komi iara» 
Kami tan, Shendu me-eAuro, Kuki ruAg, Tunglhu fAer, Chepang Aiuk-**' 
xAo, Lepcba Jf«fok, Sur) war Tuk, The a form of Thocbu AAfl-ta-re is nol 
found in the 8'*uth. The Burman amplified AA-rauk is the original of th@ 
Mon Aa-rao, Ka fraUy Khyengsbauk, Anam sau*. The form that has m* 
traded into the Vindyan gyttem toru, tur and been received by H a® a root 
Io which a native poss. and qua!, definitive has been postfixed |iuru-fg> 
lur M, turu-f&c-), resembles the Bhotian d-ruk, Takpa k-ro, Mikir tho., 
rok, Angami Naga 8«ru, Shindu cboru. The Gond M-rong resembles tli® 
Naga larok, soru, The Mifhu Mishmi Aa-iham is the Gyarung 3^ Aam 
lam (i. e. 3 dual). 

7. The exceptional Bhotian A- dun, dun is only found in Serpa i^UMg 
Lhopa dun and Cbanglo zom. 

The Gyarung quinary Horpa «,ne ( 2 for 2 ) llo Tibolii 
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reprei^nfatim of the pre?alent Ulfraindo G^ogeiic term, The Gfarang 
prefix occurs io Abor»Miri and Barman ku ni' &e. The Tibetan z i® 
found In Slogpho, GarO|»Karen &c. The curt Horpa gne refef*rnb!f*8 Uie llodo 
and Garo sni. Bonjyju ^re, KuUi^ri. TheNaga and Yufuia fain, lA^inyet^ 
liinet, iinaih, za^'^ka, Borman /rrmaik, &c. appear to be connected with 
the Mjjho Misbmi nun .(ning in 2 ), Abor io^nange, Dapbta ka naf^ 
Cbepang iha-m^sko^ Sun war cha ni 

8 The Hhoiian 5rgyud ie not found to the south. The sp. fo'm gye ii 
Berpa and Lbopa. The Gangeio^UHraiodian forms generally are Sifai« 
CSee 4). 

The west Himalayan terms are of eastern derivation, Chepang pnp zh% 
Bophla p!a 5 r,^nag. (Thochu ^^ra^re, 8 , ^;zi)a,^re 4 , Horpa hla 4); Lepcht 
iakeu,—- Kami ka^a? Kiranii reya, Murrni, Guruugprp*, — 6re, 4, BodOg 
4 Naga, (re^j 4 Manyak, \eska 40 Horpa) pre 2 Mru. 

The Gyarung or^yei has an exceptional prefix, but ii js found in U0rt!!i*' 
dia as a variation ot t, a. Mru has it in 8 ri-yai and 7 ra-nhit. Taying 
JMiphmi has eUyem, 

9, The Bhoiian and Sifan terms are the same The Lepcha Jt^-kyol^ 
Chepang taku, resemble the Takpa du gu, Dophla kayo, ’faying- Mtshmi 
Itonyong, Nagai«ku, Kuki ^oka, 'funghhj kut. 

10. The Bhoiian broad form f^chu, ebuh la found in Oyarung and TIm 
I jarkad only. 

The Bhotian varielies of the Chinn-Tibetan numerals have therefore mad® 
m little progress as the pronouns. They are hardly h/und beyond the 
gouthern Bhoiian dialects,— Sorpa and Lhrp^— save in the Bhoio-Bifan 
forme of Takpa. But there are a fpw examples of a very archaic t^xis* 
tence of Bh<»iia-n forms in SIfar-Ultraindian systems or of a special 
4Son!)PCtion between such systems and Bhoiian i-n one of its older staget, 
■The Bhoiian labial numeral prefix appears at iorrip remote peijf d to ha?® 
tieen used in Sifan and iiliraindian dialects. In some it is now moi® 
tegularlv used them in Bhotian. 

The Ultraindo.Gangeiic varieties are eitlver cur'-ent Sifan, or are criu 
aected in such a mode with the Sifan as to show thar they inoFt hare beets 
derived from systems that once existed in Eastern 'fibei, although they ar® 
now represented only by remnants that have bf‘eo adopted into the 8Ur« 
tiving systems. The most prevalent Uliraindiaii sysiems appear to hav@ 
lieentheNaga— Yuma which spread westward along the flub4iima3ayai 
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5, Iliscellanemis vocables^ 

Tlie etlinic place and influence of the Tibetan glossaries can only be prcK 
perly shown by ineans of general comparative tables of all the known forms 
of South East Asian roots. These tables must embrace, 1st, the Chineses 
2d, the Sc}*tliic, with the allied N. E. Asian, Caucasian, Indo-European^ 
Semito-African and Malagaso- Polynesian foms, Jid, the Dravirkn and 
Braviro-Asoiiesian, 4th, the Tibeto-Ultraindian and derivative HimaIa.yo-« 
Asonesian, and, Oth, tlie Mon-;Anam and derivative Himalayo-Asonesi'an* 
The comparative vocnlnilaries of this kind which 1 have compiled are not 
yet comtdete enough for publication; and, for the present, I must refer the 
reader to the appciided vocabularies, although, from the time that has. 

f assed since they were prepared, they are, to a large extent, out of date* 
shall here examine some groups of roots with more exactness and fullness*;. 
The general result of the comparisons I have hitherto been able to make^ 
may tot bebiiefly stated, 

The various forms and applications, of almost any single root, and the 
manner in which they are now found dispersed amongst the Tibeto-Uk 
traindian and Mon-Anam vocabularies, justify the following inferences. 

1st. The Himalaic glossaries have an archaic radical connection with 
the Chinese, 

2d. They have both an archaic radical and an intimate secondary con-» 
nection with the Scythic glossaries. Not only the root, but various forms and 
applications of it, are often common to the two provinces. Of these Scythic 
forins some have been retained in Tibet, ^vbife others are now obsolete 
tlaere, but cmrent in Gangeto-Ultraindian vocabularies. The Tibeto-. 
Burinan and Mon-Anam glossaries possess many of the normal variations 
to which roots are liable in Scythic from the change of the vowel ; from 
the assumption or discarding of a final consonant, mutable from a dental, 
sibilant or guttural to a liquid ; and from the presence or absence of a servile 
defiiiidve. in the ancient Bhotian and the allied southern forms, and in 
the less emascubited Mon-Anam forms, the Scythic consonantal finals are 
found much more frequently than in Chinese. Even the ancient Chinese 
forms are frequently less consonantal than the Mon-Anam, the Scythic an^^ 
many of the ancient Bhotian, The influence of tho modern emasculated 
Chinese is strongly marked in all the Tibeto-Ultraindian phonologies^ 
including* the broadest and most consonantal, 

3d, Thei'e are special UgTO-Turkish and Turkish affinities, 

4th. Various forms of the roots must have been carried by different 
routes and migrations, and by diflerent tribes, from Tibet across the Hk 
mirlayaa. 

■ ,5th. From the variety of these cis-Himalayan forms, the mode of their 
distribution, and the preservation seveml that have been lost in Tibet, 
it is certain that the Tibetan migrations to the southward commenced af a 
very remote peiiod, 

6th. In the Oangeto-Ultraindian province these forms were foriiw 
dispersed and modified ; and distinct lines of diffusion are recognizable. 

7th. It is probable that from each of the southern ethnic district of 
Tibet, migrations have taken place in different ages, and that the limits 
and mutual relations of the ti*ibi^ have varied. At present the tribes ih 
contact with the sub-Himalayans, and possessing all the known passeS||^ 
ihe Bholias and the Takpas, 
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Tlie Bliotias are coatsrmmous with the Gan^tic tribes of the 
layaSj from the Tiberkhad to the -Mishmi. The Takpa appear to march 
With the Bophla Aiid. Abor. They Are succeeded a^inby theBhdtlds of 
Kham, who possess the passes at the head of the Assam Yailey, descend M 
traders into the Mishmi Country, and probably march with theeaalera 
Abors. The Bhotian dialect appears to march on the N. E. with the Md%o* 
Man Sokpa, which, on the south, is separated by the Amddaa dialect of 
Bhotian from the Thochu. To the south of the last, the Gyarung’ 
appears to march With Bhotian throughout the rest of its eastern limit. 
On the western half of the northern boundary, Bhotian is succeeded by 
the Horpa,— Which has Bhotian on the south, Mongolian on the east, and 
Turkish on the north-wesh It is thus, like Sokpa, widely separated from 
the south Himalayan dialects, but there ate numetons scattered Horpas as 
well as Sokpas in Tibet proper. 

The Thochu appears to have the Bhotito on its north and west, Gyanmg 
on its south, ana Chineoe on its east. 

Gyarang has on the N., Thochu,— W., Bhotian, — S., Manyak, — and E., 
Chinese. W hethet it approaches any of the passes of the Irawady basin dosS 
not appear. It probably embraces a portion of the basin of the Me-nam and 
Yang-tse-kiang, and marches with the other dialects of south western 
Sze-chuen. The Manyak is probably interposed between it and the northern 
dialects of the Burman and Lau families. 

The Manyak appears to lie to the southward of the line formed by 
southern Gyarung, Ehampa Bhotian and Takpa. It is probably therefore 
placed on the Irawady passes, and may be in contact with some of the 
nndescribed dialects to the north of the Singpho. On the east and sou^ 
the Manyak are probably conterminous with some of the tribes of S. W, 
8ze-chuen, and N* Yun-nan, if indeed they are not themselves the Mongfc 
Sze-chueUi 

Prom this distribution of the Tibetan dialects we should infer that the 
position of the Bhotian vocabularies would enable them to affect the whole 
line of the Gangetic ones,-**that the infiuence of the Takpa would be confined 
to file Abor group,— and that the Manyak and perhaps the Gyarung, might 
affect the Irawaay vocabularies. 

We find, however, that many of the vocables that are distinctly Bhotian^ 
5, e. both in form and meaning, have a very limited range, by no means 
commensurate with the present iafluexitial position of the dialect, and 
irreopncileable With an exclusive po^ession, for any long period, of such a 
posifiom 

Many of the most widely diffused Ultraindo-Gangetic roots and forms 
ssre common to Bhotian with Sifkn Vocabularies. Others are exclusively 
Bhotian, and others again are exclusively Sifan. The broad. and frequent^ 
consonantal forms prevailed in Tibet when the southern migrations com- 
menced, for they are the most common m the southern vocabulariet. 
These archaic forms are frequently still retained in Bhotian, where the Bi- 
lan forms have become slender or vocalised. Manyak sometimes reruns 
broad vowels where they have been lost in the other Sifan vocabularies and 
especially in Gyamug. The Sifen vocabularies hare some non-Bhofian 
Tootaana forms in common with Mon-Anam. as might have been antiei- 
pated from the northern origin of the latter formation. The slender aiM 
attenuated forms of the Bifan vocabularies, and particularly of Gyaruugi 
have spread to the south at a comparatively late period* 
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There have hsen two well mirked periods ofSifan and Bhotian inlliience 
In the south. The first was when the southern migrations commenced, and 
when the Sifan formi of common roots were probabiy the same as the 
Bhotian. It is difficult therefore to ascertain what common' roots of this 
period are to be considered as of Bhotian or of Sifan origin exclusively* 
The prefixes afford some cluev The second period is a very modern one* 
The Bhotian forms referable to it are in general confined to the southern 
Bhotian dialects, to the adjacent Nipal dialects, and to Takpa, but they are 
also parfcialiy found in more southern dialects. The spread of the later or 
slender Gyarung forms to the southward indicates a distinct movement 
from the archaic Tibetan and the modem Bhotian migrations. 

The Chinese influence on the Tibeto-Ultraindian dialects has been of the 
highest importance, and very complex. There is a radical community of 
roots. Chinese has at later periods given numerous vocables to all the Ti- 
betan vocabularies, and many of these have been carried to the southward. 
Chinese has also directly influenced all the southern phonologies and to*- 
cabularies, Mon-Anam, Naga-Manipuria% Karen and Burman. From these, 
and especially from Naga-Manipunan, Chinese roots and particles have 
been carried westward to the Kipal andMilchanang vocabularies. 

The Gyarung is closely and immediately connected with the latest 
of the dominant Korth Ultraindian ffimilies, the Burmanic. As this family 
extends from the Singpho and Jili in the north of the Irawadi Wsin to 
Burman in the south, it is probable that it arose from an extension of 
the Gyarung to the south, hut it also appears to have had a common basis 
with the older Ultraindian dialects. Tne Abor dialects appear to be partly 
embra^ in this system, and it has influenced the Nipal vocabularies. 

The Naga^Manipurian branch appears to be older than the Burmanic, and 
to be specially connected with Gyarung in its older or less emasctilated 
form, and with Takpa. But as it has archaic affinities with Thochu, Hor- 
pa and l^otian, it is probable that several Tibetan dialects have marched 
with the Gangeto-UItramdian, and, during a long course of time, succes- 
sively or simultaneously disseminated meir vocables to the southward. 
!^e Mon-Anam abilities of the N^aa^Mampurian vocabularies greatly 
strengthen the ixffiereuce that their connection with Ultraindia is very 
archaic. 

The Himalfdc glossary is, in great measure, primitive and homogeneous, 
The dMecticmomfications of the sameroots are so various and so w^ mark- 
ed, as to show that the group has retained its independence and s^r^tion 
from the very commencement of glossarial development, and that distiact 
dialects were formed during that era* So far as other vocabularies are 
radically connected with the Himalaic, the connection is mainly to be 
ascril^d to their having been primitively branches of the same stem^ — 
dialects of the same mother-tongue. The Himalaic branch has remained 
more homogeneous and more fmthful to the primary phase of the com- 
mon glossary, because the location of the tribes who have preserved it. has 
giym them a high degree of exemption from foreign domination and 
mfluence. The glossary is less mixed than that of most of the other lin- 

e c families, while it has radical affinities with all. of ^em. The 
isian group occupies a similar se<^uestered position, and it is radically 
related to me Scythic, Semitic, African, Inao-European and Braviro- 
Australian, in the same mode as the still more primitive Himalaic is related 
Slot only to it and to these, hut to the Monr Anam gxoup and to the Chinese. 
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!C]hie Himalaic g-lossary lias spread to the southward o¥er all UltrafBd^» 
much of India, and most of Asonesia, "V^Hbether the Ugro^Gaucasian and 
other cognate glossaries spread from the Himalaic province, or the 
Me were derived, with them, from some other primitive seat, is a question, 
that does not admit of so ready an answer. But from the pronouns and 
particles, it is probable that tlie ultimate basis of the Himalaic glossary was 
aCMnese dialect, and that the great mass of the substantive vocabulary 
was introduced from the primary Scytliic province. The Draviro-Aus* 
tralian glossary appears to have been also formed at a period long pre*^.. 
ceding'the spread of the Himalaic glossary in its present form totho 
southward of the mountains, by the engraftment of a Scythic form an4 
glossary on a Himalaic basis, 

Names of Atteibtjtes. 

Mr. Brownes vocabularies contain substantives only, so that the 
puri dialects are not included in this comparison. The omission is unfor- 
tunate, as, next to the definitives and pronouns, attributive words (quaJi* 
tives and aasertives) are the most stable. 

The relations shown by the distribution of the names for the colour® 
and their various applications, are, for the most part, archaic. In Tibet 
various forms and applications appear to have arisen in an early period of 
the history of the formation. Both the primary full forms ana the se-^ 
condary contracted ones, are found in the Gangeto-Ultraindian vocabula- 
ries. 

For example, the most important of the Tibetan roots for Hack is the 
liquid. In the existing Tibetan vocabularies it has several forms and ap-* 
plications. The full archaic foim %vas probably nag, nak, lag, lak, rag, 
rak &c. It retains such a form in the words for Uack and crom in Bho- 
tian and Gyarung*, and in several of the Ira wady and Gan^etic vocabula- 
ries. It takes the dental or guttural prefix in Gyarung and several of the 
southern dialects. A form with the labial prefix is also very archaic. It 
is found in the word for the in Bhotian and Gyarung, and contrac- 
tions of it are current in Bhotian woi-ds for Uve and n'e/, in Gyarung and 
southern words for nigkt, and in Naga words for the crora. These appli- 
cations show that the root must have been at one time current with the 
labial prefix in Til)et, in its primary meaning, Hack, dark. The Bhotian 
mo-n, wo-n Murmi mo-n ni^ht, Gyarung mo-r even render it 

prolmble that the fbim mo-mg, mo-mk &c. had acquired the contracted 
form mo-n, mo-r, before it ceased to be used with its primary meaning. It is 
not probable that the same dialect would have both the full and contracted 
forms current as Mack, The formation and preseiwafion of distinct varieties 
of the same root, and the restriction of each to a specific use, are mainly 
efiects of the existence of dialects. The application of other varieties t > red 
must be explained in the same way. The Bhotian ma-r, Gyarung ve-r, 
were probably derived from a dialect in whicn the labial pref. was ma- and 
not mo-. The form of the root in the more common word for rei^ ngi, ni, 
shows that it originated in a dialect in which nak, Mack, had taken tic 
elender form, nyak or nyik. This attenuation of the archaic forms (hstin- 
guisliea the later from the older Tibetan phonologj. It is a Sifan and 
Horpa trait. The contracted form ni, with its apjilieation to red^ must there- 
fore be comparatively modem, lied must have been known by other 
terms or forms in the earlier ages of the foimation. Horpa and Tho-. 
‘Chu having the slender form of nak, with its piimaiy meaning kheky th@ 
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touTce of tlie secondary word ngi, bi, red^ is manifeat. As .Tlioclii las a 
distinci; vocable, it probably spread from Horpa to O^arurig and Manyak, 
It has not been received by Bnotian ; and <-Tya nn^, in adopting' it, has re* 
tained also the older word { ^^t^veivni ), Tlie ni, ling, ri^ ny a/of Buramni 
Angami, &c. show that it has spread to the south. 

Black. 

Bh, w., nak-po Bh, s., and Takpa, nyannya Horpa, nyikThochUi 
M-nak Gyarung, ^^ei-na Manyak, 

Obs. The Gyarun|r form is the same as the Bhotian sp. The vo«. 
ealic and elliptic hya, Horpa, is perhaps the original of the Manyak na, Tho^ 
chu has the amplified vowel of Horpa and i fora, as in so many*Bitan worclA« 

In most glossarial groups the root for Uack is applied to other dark 
colours, Muc^ green, red kc. — ^to darkness, night, the en/m, kc . — as that for 
white is to light, bright, day, sky, air, snti, nmon, siloer &c, The Tibetan 
vocabularies are too limited to enable us to trace the applications and 
nities of the root for blacky That for bine is not given, I'he roots for green 
are different. The Tibetan and Scy tide roots for black are applied to the 
cron)] — nyag-wc Thochu, ak-??/^ Takpa^ a&-lak Bhot, sp. (i^a-lak Serpa)! 
^fl-J-rok Gyanmg, a-lok Lepcha, ka-t/ia^rak Khoibu, (rok black, Milcha* 
Bang), m~long-ya Gurung* (also black ); khere Sokpa, kal Horpa, kali Ma* 
Bjak (kara, black, Turkish, chara Mongol, kc.) The ultimate 8cythic root 
is probably found in the wr. Bhotian khafea, Sunwar kbad, Newar ko. In 
Sanskrit the root kara has both applications, as in Scythic. 

The Tibetan roots for night are different, but I give them here as th^ 
are applied to black, blue, green, in some of the southern vocabularies. 

1. ??i-tshan-?M('; Bh. wr., ^^-sha Thochu, chen^7;i6> Bh. sp., sen~fi Takp% 
as in gok-^i head, njen-ti day &c. L Comp, aebsham Turkish, so, cbm 

Mong., sai, sii, shig Yeniseian. In Chinese the root is black, tso (also, hak) 
Quang-tung [hi, wu Kwan-hwa], 

2. spha liorpa [spa, shpa Pashtu, shah Hind,, chshefe Zend, kshap% 
Sansk.] 

3. t<?-di G^^arung [tin Turkish, oti, at &c, Ugiian], 

4. tong-^mor Gyarung. 

5. kwaka^ Manyak, 

The root tshan, chen, is also used, in combination with another root, lb? 
green, khii Bh. wr., jhan-gu Bh. sp., Horpa, zyang-^ku Thoclm, 

chan-gu Takpa, The second root is green wadi Hue in ScytMc, kho-ikho Bok|% 
ko-ko, ku-ku Mong., Tungusian, ko-k, ku-k Turkish. The Tibetan 
sen, zyang &c. is used in Chinese for green with the same form san^i 

The common Tibetan root fox black is not, in the n-‘g, 1-k Chinese* 
It belongs to the archaic Scytho-Tibetan glossary, Bey thic vocabuiaries 
have distinct roots for Mack, but nog is applied to blm and ggteen ; 

Mm, green Tungusian, nog-o, nog-^n, nach-on gn en Mongolian, 

The Tibetan root is found with the same meaning in the Naga gr* 
te-nak (Gyarung ^<»-nak), «-nyak, nyak, nyak*'^/, hak,-«™Bnrman nak, 
net, (Koreng, wow, nget),-^Bonadu Bik-</w«,-^&aro ^^nekj^Abor yak-ar, 
yaka^-^^,“^Lepha as-nok,— Milchanang rok, reg, (also Um, rak, rok, and 

f 'em, rag). It Is both black and Um in Joboka nak, Nogaung ^^/-nak, and 
engsa nyang blue, nyak black, Gurung m4ong-y% Murmi 
lang-<»i Kinawari Bhotian has nang^m as well as nak-j^c?, Ehaii Kagt 
1ms the form Ink in sMm-pAw-iuk, grem* 
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Malt is Mierelj a variation of na^* In Gyaxirngit is applied to greeny 
kuf^mjsiki It IS found with the meaning ^lack in ^ying Mishmi/inak * 
limhii and Kiranti maka*chak-^a. 

^ Both tonne, nak, mak &C4, enter into names for night (shg^-hlaek^ air* 
Mmk &c.), darkness kc, Namsang, darkness, rang-njak (rang»Yo light, i. e», 

S -Tvhite, a-po ?i>hitey, Mnthnn rang-^nak, darkness, night; Johoka rang- 
darkness', Mulimg, darkness, nyak, night, vang-mak; Tabiimg, 
mss, nyak, night vang-niak; Burman, night, nyin, nya. 

The Tibetan tshan, sha, chen, sen, night, is both night and Mask in 
Bontherh yocabulaiies. As night it is found in Naga e*smg-di (sen-^i 
!rakpa),"Limbii ^M^^sen, sm*dik (Takpa sen-jf^), Newar cha, liapwi zying* 
Koren^ n^chun, Manipuri«i*hing; 

As Uaek it is Singphu chang, cham, Bodo gu-(hsAh, Mon ohang, hm 
tsan, ka*{hok, Changlo chang-/o. 

The Karen thu, thu«, sti, is not Tibetan but Chinese, tsoi 
The Tibetan form is also applied to green, as in Tibetan, and to hlne and 
fed. Blue Khaiichin^^i and Namsang a*-ham. Orem, Tengsa and Nau- 
gaimg #tf-cham, Khari shim-^A«<-luk, Wamsang ii^^hing, Jobokahing, Ki- 
yanti chak-U<i, It is applied to fed in Kyau ^3:*tshen, Khyeng sen, Bongju 
tsin, Mon chang, Namsan^ «-^hak, Garo ne-sak, Bodo ^iz-ja, Miichanang 
eh^. The Thochu shi-dzi, red, is probably the same root i 
The Magar double chik chi appears to be a slender form of chak, — as che^ 
sen &c. is of tshan &c. 

The Gyarung ^o-di night, (Scythic oti, tin <Stc.) is the root for hlachvi 
Angami &e-ti, ^-ti. It is probably foulid in ti-zi night in the sonant 
form zi [=i= di, Gym), ti being sky and ti-^so dag {skg^white), Tengsa 
a-sang-di, night. 

The Gyarung nior, night, is not a common form in tKe Tibetan vocabu- 
lary of colours. It has the sanie meaning, night, in Murmi, mon. T^e 
pan of rang-pan, night, Namsangj is the same vocable, and it is also found 
in Garo 'walo, Maram mula, Champung ?tya-yula, Luhuppa and N. Tai^- 
kul maya (y for 1, r), S. Tangkai ayan,-~^foi 7 ns which accord with me 
inference dedudble from those used for red, that 'the root is the liquid 1% 
ra, na &c. identical with na-k &c., and that mon, mar &c. are contractions 
©f which the primary Tibetan form was prob.ibly mo-nag, m« 5 -rag &Cb 
Compal)-lak crow he. Bhotian has mon-z o, s-won, Uue. Itisr^din 
the torm mar Bhotian, ver Gyarung, wol, bala, &c» Gangeto-Ultraindian. 
The primary meaning of hlaek^ dark, is necessary to explain the varibui 
applications^ It also explaii^ its use as a name for the craw, walo, warn 
jNaga, ola Lhopa. 

The limpa pM-ru night, appears to be a similar vocable. 

The Manyak kwaka^ night appears to be the saine redupBcated ^ttural 
toot that is applied to Hue and ^reen in Scythic. It is current mt night 
in Kiranti khakwe. The Beofia Chutla 5«-ko.koi and Mikly ar-ku-k 
hlaok ( Mikir ingting kok dark ) are the same term. 

The Lhopa nam-WMz^ Magar nam-bik, Sunwar na-do, Lepcha, Jill, so* 
nap, Singpo sanok nigM, contain the Tibetan word for skg nam (JBiamtl 
napping 2tfr/fc ),. 

Nam, a%,may itself b© identical With the Chin^ lam, hkm, md thus be 
merdy me of the archaic forms of the Chmo*HlmaMc and Scy^c %uid 
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Hie Mb^ l>ik in nam-bik is Scytliicj pit, pit-#'^^M Bamoiedei' 
fitL pi^ta kc. Mack Osdak YeniseiaE). 

The Lau kkim nigM is aot Tibetan. 

Bed;, 

i. ^-mnk-p^? Bib. wr. 

2k inar-^<? Bh. sp., ka-wer ni Gyarung. 

B. gi-^ngi Horpa, ka^&r ni Gyarung, Manyak, leu Takpa* 

4. sM-azi Thochu. 

1. The old Bhotian muk is not found with the meaning rsdm the 
southern vocabularies. Limbu has muk-M, blue, md it may occur with 
that application in others. 

2» The sp. Bhotian mar, Gyarung ver, is a common Scythic, Cauchsiaa 
and Semito-African root. If the labial be radical, the vocable is rare in 
the south Himalaic tongues. The Murmi bala, wala, Guning 
resemble it, and they suggest that la &c. and bala, m^r kck are ultimately 
the same root ( ?w.«-ra, M-la). See Black, 

The Horpa, Gyarang and Manyak ngi, ni and Takpa leu are form® 
of a Chino-Himalaic root common in the ultraindian tongues. Burman 
ni, Kumi i^-ling, kan-lem, Toungthu t«-nya, Angami w-ri, ke^me-ri, 
(comp. Gyarung ver, prob. 2 ;c-r), Naga gr. ma4&m, ta*uU” 

ram, w«-ram, Kambman ^/x^rhum, Beona Chutia sa^m, Abor y<j;-lung, 
hx--dak, Sunwar la-la, Kiimti ha-k4a-W7<», Limbu ^%*he-la, Lepcha fi-he-ur^ 
(Comp. Mong. ulan red). 

The root in its broad consonantal form is blue in Chinese, lam Quang* 
tung, Ian Kwan-hwa, whence the Karen la, tuA^, limbu leh-la. Chinese 
has also lu ^reen^ 

The application of lam to red and blue seems to show that its primary 
meaning was black, dark kc,, for the same word would hardly be trans- 
ferred mom red to blue, or vice versfi. In the older Himalaic formation of 
Illtraindia—the Mcm-Anam — ^the root retains the meaning Uack, did/rh &c. 
Siam, Laos, Ahom dam, Khamti nam, Laos nin (the slender Tibeto-Bux- 
man form for'red, ni, ri, ling &c.), Siam dam nin, Anam den {night d&vii)^ 
Kumi i^a-num, Kami wia-nun, Kasia darkness dum, Nicobar black ringu-* 
ium-t, Toung-thu jpu'-leng; The root is very common in the Indon^ian 
•rocabularies in various forms, applied to Idmk, night, dark, Jog kc, tam| 
lam, lorn, rang, rum, ri kc, kc, 

Hie slender form is also red in the Lau family, deng, neng, len, forms 
con'esponding with the Kumi ling, lein red, Tui^hu leng, Lau^Anani 
nin, den black, and indicating a special relationship between the Mon*» 
Anam and the older Irawady vocabularies. 

The Dravirian and North Gangetic languages have the same root. The 
Male mar-yo, black, is identical with the Bhotian mar The Kol ara, 
Teliiiga erm-fu, and the Hindi lal and Bengali ranga, resemble Nipal forms 
of the CMno-Himalaic root. 

Finally, it appears probable that the Tibeto-Bltraindian nak, nang, lok^ 
yok, long, lang, nyik, na &c. &c. black, blue, ’^ihe Chino-Ultraindian lam, 
ten, lu, nan, ram, lung, ru, nun, num, dum, fee. blue, green, black, 
tod the Tibeto-Ultraindian ni^ n^, ri, nin, ling &c. red, are all variations 
of one primary liquid root, which, in the eastern branch of the primitive 
glossary, early tooK the form la^ifi, la-n, and in the Tibetan the form na-g, 
k-g &c. The Sifan ni, ngi red (whence the Ultraindian ni, ri) has the 
^nder form proper to the later Sifan phonology, and the originai was 
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prolbatly tlie comracm TO'^tan root for Uac^y wMcIi lias. i3.iid€!«fgtjiie vaiia«» 
tion’8 that approximate it to ni, the current gpradations twang; Bakj'nyik, nyt. 
na. The m forms for Nmk^ Hue &c. in the Irawady and Mon-Anaim 
vocabularies are evidently eastern or Chinese, and not Tibetan, in their im« 
mediate alEnities* They appear to have been communicated by the Mon- 
Anam to the Tibeto-Ultraindian vocabularies. 

The Tibeto Ultraindian tshan, sen kc. tlacli, night he, is, as we have 
seen, applied to red in Sin^rpho and some of the Yuma dialects. 

A guttural root is found in Singpho, Khyeng, Joboka khl, Mon kit, ke^ 
;3SIaren go, gho, Magar gji-eho. 

Green, 

1, ^jansr khu Bh. wr., jhan-gu Bh. sp., Horpa, zyang-km Thochm 
chan-gu Takpa. 

2. ^r-myak Gyaning. 

8. chu gin do Manyak. (^? chu-gin-^?o a form of 1 ). 

1, jang, chan, zyang he, is the Tibeto-Ultraindian root for hlm^ im% 
night &c. already examined. It is applied te green in Naga dialects and in 
Krfanti, That this was an archaic application is shown by the OMnesi 
tsing, sang. The guttural is the Scythic root for plve mdi green, also cur- 
rent in its double Scythic form in Manyak and some of the Gangetic Ian® 
guages for night, 'blaclt, dark. The double form with a slender vowel ft 
green in Sunwar gi-gi. Miri has ge duk, 

2. The Gyarung myak is one of the forms of the Tibeto-Ultrajuadian 
nak, nyak black. 

The southern names for gT£en are derived from the roots for b’kick. Jn 
the JNTaga group we find ^«-cnam, «-hing &c., Kiranti chak-^A^. 

Limbu has leh-/£», Serpa and Lhopa num-wo, nhyam-^^?, Gurung ur- 
hyay Milchanang rag, Khari shim-/?^?^-luk, — all forms of the liquid root 
also used for hlaek he, Chinese has lu green^ 

A labial is common. Angami ke-^peje, Lepcha phung idiongj Muimi 
ping^ai, Newar wa won, Magar pbi-pbi dan-cno. 

White, 

1. Bh. WT., kar-^o sp. The Bhotian kar is probably a coft® 
Action of A«®ru (Comp, ^-ru Takpa). 

2. phruphru {phr-in) Horpa, Me-ru Takpa, ^proxn Gyarung 
dorlu Manyak, 

8, phyokh Thochu, 

1, The Bhotian root, if not a contraction of ^-ru, is archaic Si^ylMc,— * 
kyr Samoiede, gil-taldi Tungusian, 

It is applied to ,^torin Bhotian, s kar-ma, kar-?»#, (Abor to-kar), Horpa 
manyak kra (Burman kre). 

In its primary meaning kar is only found in the south Bhotian iialeOt® 
of Serpakar-p and Lhopa \%*po {star The Murmi tara, Gurung 

t&x-hiya (also star) are modifications of it, 

2. The more prevalent Tibetan ph-m, dfadu, M-p’-vm, is Mljhu Mish® 

mi Singphu jt?fe-rong, Burman ph-m, ph^yvLy Kumi Wung, 

Kami a-lum, Kyau a^-mung, Bongju Mang, Garo bok-lang 
Mikir ako4ak, Dohphla pung4ug-~j?<^, Lepcha a-dum, a®dom. A slender 
form is found in Taying Mishmi, hxMi>ay BMa and Deoiia Chuii^ 
jw-ri, 

J^hU| Singphu and Burman forms, pMoxig, plmsng , plm^ 
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to tlie later ooacsreMgorpa aad Gjamn^ plira, prom. Battli# 
more common form in which the root does not take the labM prefix mnst 
he of older Tibetan dei?ivation. 

The root is applied to air, light, day, ‘shy, mom, star, 4*0. The Tibetan 
forms for ftir have both the u and a vowel^ as well as the slender modifica- 
tion ihak, dak ; Aot, lan^, ryn, zyu ; li. The archaic final consonant U pre- 
served in some of these forms. Similar forms are found in the southern 
vocabularies. The variation nuug", nong, occurs iu the Manipuii gr.; ioia 
in Lau; and rang, nang, lam, luh&c, in several Na m-Gangetic vocabu- 
laries, The Tibetan names for the moon, have the same root in the forms 
1^, da, lik, |e’, IheVH—lik, le^ 5?c, retaining the guttural final as in Ihak^ 
da’ air. The u form is found in the Lau iun, Siam duen, nimg, Yuma 
#-lu, lo. Anam has ifc-’lang, §-lang. For star Gyarung has : Ham- 
sang w«rik 5 Monnong, Lau fam., lau, dau, naii, [See 4, Names of inaifi- 
mate natural obiects]. 

The Chinese leuk, Uyht in colour, is probably the same root, 

3, The Thochu phyok may be a softening of an arcMc formof 
phyok for phrok. But as there is nothing to justify such an opinion, it 
ijaust be considered as a labial and exceptional root, 

‘ Th$ Chinese term is the same root. ICuang-tung preserves the ful| 
form Kwan~hwa has pe. It is found also in the Tungusian. hak-^ 
'^rag-da. Fin has wal-^gi, Ugrian woi-kan &c., but the prevalent Bcythic 
jfoots are different. 

In the south it is only found in the Lau family, and some of the Irawadi-^ 
Clangetic vocabularies that have most aifiaities with that family, 

Lau pheuk, Ahom phok, Khamti phak, Khyeng buk, Bodo ^ti-phut^ 
Garo bok-lang, Naga Miri kam-po-dzk, Toung-thuand Pwo Karen 
liwa, Sgau Karen wa, Magar bo-c^, Sunwar bwi-sye. { Haga ting-puk 
shy ). iVom the vowel u, 0 , occurring throughout, all these forms appear 
fo be referable to a single vocabulary, probaWy the L tu. The contracted 
Haga-Karen forms are the parents of the Hipal bo, bw'i. The o, u vowd 
^nnects the Lau with the Thochu form and not with the Chinese, 

Thp Lau fom. has also a distinct root khau, khong. 

The Naga wa-sang, ?w«-sing, heng, cue, choh, Angam! Jfc#-* 

Bhimal jee-^u, Mon tchn, Hioobar te-so, tuiso-ah, Sunwar sye^fbwi- 
ly^Tiberkhad ohong, is a root common as applied to light, stm, imm &c* 
The Thochu chha , moon, appears to be the same root. It occurs with: 
|he same meaning in the Kampurian ^«-chang, Milchanang ^-tehimg 
dhang white), Manyak nash-chah day, mn, Jili has 
Bingpho ism, Bodo shan, Garo san, ro-san, Naga san, Kol singi, Bui^man 
«-8i, N.' Tangkhul n~sun, Tiberkhad zhang-mn j tsing-mik sm Luhuppa 
(day^me), sm-nfit N. Tangkhul, Light , — Jili has thwe, Singpho 

S Mm, Tai^khul she, shea, Kasia 5flf-ahai, S^ar , — ^In Chinese it is sp- 
to sing, sing, shan Kwangt.; tain, tsing, is (in colour> 
|lev tsm^ fien, tien Chinese, yi tien day, 

Oi$, I« Both broad and stend r formi of tht roots have been ancientlf, 
enrreni in Tibet and have received different dialectie applications. The eamn 
foot has also been applied differentij in different dialects, 'rhua nak or lak 
k hlmk in one voo;, crow in a second, Uue in a third, grem in a foortb, darknem^ 
might, in" a Sfth. Shan &c, is hhok in one dialect, night, dark, btue, green^ red»_ 
fn mhere. Where the root has more than one application in the same dialect tb# 
different meanings are sometimes distinguished by the definitives, as well as hf. 
tf- tom of tin (Qot. Ttiii no, of tbs 4eft » sonuall/ ubitiu,, It Mnwiimw 
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Tti ns through several dialects, indicaung a diffusioa of the term, but in wlgf 
cases the samedef. occurs with a special force in one dialect and without it 
others. Bhotian has nak-;?© hlack, ah-hk crow; Thochu nyag.ioo crow, nyik 
Gyarung has y![r/«.nak Mack (corresponding with the Serpa form of Bisotkm 
i&a-lak), while for crjwit prefixes! ka to the Shot, compound of the root and ih« 
labial pref., fa-^-roH ; Guenng uses the labial form with both meanings — m bng-^iia 
In the southern dialects the root occurs with the labial pref., and with the gut» 
tura! or dental, in its primary meaning Mack, while one of the Manipnri dialeeti 
prefixes the gut. to the dental in its word for the crow, All this is a consequence 
©f the present dialects having been formed when t he roots were not concreted 
with the prefixes, arid when different def. might be used for the sam© purpose. 

2. Slender forms of the root occur in Thochu nyik, Bunnan net, Ko® 
rfeng nget, Bongju nik. Gat e nek, Milch, reg, Bluck ; Bhot. sp. chen, night,--- 
Takpa, Lim-bu sen Macki- -Haga gr. ching blue^ hing green, — Yuma sen, tsin^ 
Milch, shingrei ; Horpa ngi, Gyar. ,Man., Burm. nu Angarai ri. Yuma ling, 
JLau fam. leu, deng <fec. re f,— Lau, An. nin,den, Toung^thu 

nyin night. The liquid root for white has only broad forms with that mean- 
angin Tibet, but slender ones occur in the names for the moon, Beoria 
and Kasia have slender forms for white, 

3. The special East Tibetan connection with the southern languages is 
well shown by the word for red in Gyarung. Man yak and Burraan, ni ; and by 
the word for white in Horpa, Gyarung, Mijhii Mishmi, Singphn and Burman< 
M. M. preserving the double pref. of Gyarung, It also ilfnstrates the spe- 
cial Gyarung and north Irawady element in Burman as distinguished from 
the older dialects of the same family, the Yuma forms being Tak pa (which 
again appears to be Bhotian). 

4. The Karen thu, thun Mack is Chinese ; i t la, la Mue is probably from 

the Chinese lam, and some of the Naga and Nipal terms appear to belong to the 
same relationship; wa, bwaw;A?fe (taka po have Naga and Nipal aff. 

5. The Mon-Anam family have a distinct archaic form of the liquid root 
for black and night It is retained in the Yuma dia ects and Kasia in a broad 
form; Lau and Anam have e forms. Slender forms are also applied to red 
in the Lau fam., and were probably communieated by it to those dialects of 
the Tibeto-Irawady family that first spread to the south, as these forms are 
found in Toung-thu and Kumi. The Lau word for wh:te — similar to the 
Thochu — has been communicated to Khyeng, Bo. o and Garo ; and in Karea 
aind some Naga and Nipal dialects it ify retained in o softened form. 

I add a few more words of this class for the purpose of iliustrating* the 
eonnectiou between tlie Himalaic and Asonesian languages, but without 
attempting any exact comparisons. They are roots of a class that have 
many applications, and several of the published vocabtilaries do not contain 
them; 

Large, 

Tibetak. 

1, chhen-po Bh. wr., thcu-5p Takpa, ^aw-thu Horpa, 7ca-hti Gyarung* 
See Lo'ng 2. Chinese, long, cheung, chang &c. 

2. Bh. wr., S; and. Lhopa, pwi-tha Thochu. Odneis^ 

pi grmt, 

3t kah kah Manyak. f Ghiiiese ku ; hroai kwan kwoh. 

SoOTHmif. 

1. the-5j!R Gurang, fl-ti-m Lepcha, uwjhung Muthun, chong Jdkmkn, yong 
Mulling, yong-nong Tablung, joh imgamd, Jo-pur Mozome A., yom-M 
limbu,' nga Jang Murmi. 

2. ^14-ba Singpho, <«-pe, TengsaHaga, ^a--pe-tiau Ihari,Jo‘‘pu3: 
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A»g«ini (jo-su bote Abor, (Jatf to-bok Ten^a, N’ogtiiBg'j ##*Mt 
•Hiari. wa Btirmaiij phiim Sia^pho, also fat =aM-paiiag Bodo. kwi«BMl 
Gjar., rmnd wa^ wb,* Manyak. 

4. ka^-Ui Mijba Misbmi, Or-XiB-dak " Miri, Eiraati;^ tau-^# 

Hewar, go-diA Garo, go-det Bodo, dham-^a Dhiia.j (jat a-ta4 Nmmmg)^ 
TMs root is CMaese, tai, ta, Anam dai. 

5. d-mng Tayiag*, Mishmi, long, lung, luaag, Lau £, te4ulu 

Baga, yong-aong Tablung, ^&-doag Bamsang, nau Mutbun, do Xarei% 
leii Khyeng, Kumi, leng Kami (also Jdt)^ tha-mt Mon, (JM, «^io Aborj 
tok, tup Burm.). See X<?»y 1, Tib. ring, Soutbern long, laag &c.^ 

Moundj kaAoxAsiX Gyarung, lo-lo Horpa, 2 ;-lum-po Bhot. wr., ri-ri sp.^ 
^rbi Takpa, i»-sya-ra Thocbu, jfa-rang Nogaung, din-din ' Singpbo, Moim 
Siam, Abom, 1-om Lau, pvAuu Kami, pw-lu Kbyeng, j?Mu, 

Karen, iun, long Buraian, tung-lung ‘Toung-tbu, rer-rer-^o Lepcba, ri!-^ 
Murmi. Tbe Serpa gir-??w>, Sunwar kul-kul rounds Ser-pa gir-?^ fat^ 
Bunn, kri, Magar kran, are probably contractions of tbe common mono-^ 
^Babic kind of forma similar to tbe preceding — ^-ri, or li-ri, ^i-ri, 
iJi — kudu, ka^mtL [=Gyar. kudut, Nog. ta^mug, Mon Jat i^a-ra], 

5 a» kri, kyi Burman, gir-^ Serpa, kran-<?/^ Magar, (round, SerpB. gir- 
ma, Sunwar kul-kul, jat kOntB Mon, kal-^o, gal-«;n Horpa, emr->ma 
ibocbu). Prob. 5. 

5 k Lau f. yai, yau (also long). Prob, from lau, rau, forms of 5 used 
for long* 

Longk 

Tibbtak. 

1. riiig-|?o Bb. w., rim*^o Bb. sp., rin^-Jo Takpa (zug-ring talT)^ 

2. ha-^cM Horpa, dri-tbu Tbochu (ur thu Sokpa), sba-Sba ManyalL 
See Large 1. 

3. ka '-sn Gyarung (also tail ) ; dri, Tbocbu and sri Gyar. may be 
d-n (1). In like maimer tbe Manyak bra bra, tall, may be A-ra. 

Southern 

1. ^a-long Taying Misbmi, ^a-A;/^rang Mijhu M.,^a-lu Singj)bo, Bod% 
tbin-^a Dbimal, #«-lang, oAo, lo, lau, lang-^^?o, Na^, Garcf, 
Iotr-ofe<? Magar ; rbin Burm., ^-er-^-re Angami, ^^-lein Mon, M Deo* 
ria Cb,, yau Lau f. [lau Nag.], reng-^ Murmi, rbim-^ GmmiJg, 

X^pcba, (See Large 5, Tall 2. 

2. Ae Burm., jo-su Mozome Angomi. See Large 1. 

Tall 

Tibbtak. 

1* tbom-l^ Bb. sp; 

6. #a-khye^orpa. Chinese ko, kau 

3. bra-tba Tbocbu, 

, ' 4. ka^wd Gyar., zug-ring, Takpa, bra bra Many* See 1, Large % 

Southern. 

1* ^4bo Lepcba, sung Lau fam. SeeXawel, 4. 

4. m^mng, Burm., lang-Ia Naga,' Tbun, Kbyeng, tkadm Mon* 

Lmrge^. \ 

5. tau Mulung, TaMung; Cbmesekau; (I' for k as ia iwu tbu 
Mii-iga Newar 
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voSX. “ Tibet both with . broad and 

“ ■““ - -SS 

8. sha Iona Many., bra tha tall Thoc'hu. 

4 *>“ G«-, to I^.; « 

Hie liquid root has similar variations. 

1. lum, rouTidf Bh. w., lorn Siam, lo Homa Inn In -d 

Kar.; lon^, hn^, Tayin^' Mishmi, li Sinr^Mo ^ 

pmg large T. Mishmi, lung W Uu f„ lu,^don^ noig do K^mn 

2. l&T round Gyar., ra Thochu, rana* Noo^nAo-* fon 

Mon ; rang lom SCjhu ; reng tall BvtmF., Na|, ^ ^ ™ 

3. n Bh. sp., rhi Takpa, din Singnho, rer Lencha ril 
^nfat Burm., gUr Serpa: ring Iona Bhf wr rim stf « ri 
Sh^hn, rhin Bunn,, reng- kunfi, rhea Lepcha,'' rhim Suriing?^ 

•dd^theTbiid! “re variations of the Hqnid, I wiH only 

bomferye Bh., phum Singpho, phon? Bodo ; bote W Ahor 

Kf Ang.^’ ^ 

^ 2. pan fat Gym., tot pan Kiranti; ha laaye Singph.: pan rottnd 
Ahom, nian/«# Siam, mon round Khamti ^ SF •> p™ roma 

Ian / ^ P®’ ^ pi M 

aBhotian affinity, which 
Mishmi palates ; yan hnff la a Naga form, lau Tabl., tiJhaTO Khari. 
MU Muthun ; sung tall, Ugh, is also Naan, jo su Moz. Amr churS 
W Muthan; pan rmnd Ahom, man/nt Siii, are Gyarml-’ S 

Lepcha, sui.»i w/Deor!’ch./pJ 

^ To«ng.thu tung-l4; 

The &mbojan tom is thu &c. of Bhotian &c., but in the Bh 
Namsang &c„for round, turn: mon round w Khamti 
^ Si^ im^Qyax.pan); ri-sing W has the i. V 

*»aW M a form of the C. H^’roct ?or 

i» the Lau f. ik (Nams. a-rint) ' 

The AMm ^ large, is Chmese fKwang-t.) tai, and it has bem com- 

^nn^ mtb the Angami se, ai the cognate 
T. U. words , ton round is Mon Sha-tovaag, Touhg-thu tung-lung, %i m- 
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mig a-tttia, Deor. Gh. tumo-ru &c., Miri a-tnm-daJt; kau high is CMaeae 
kau ( Kwan«liwa ) ; nyo small is Chinese lioh ( K-h.), or Lau, Burm* &c.; 
tliap Laii, tam,— an archaic form of the Chino-Tibetan twanj thunfo 

tha&c. . . , . , 

The K-t. Chinese tai, mr^ej has been received by Anam and Mijhn; 
the aff. of pi and kn are archaic ; kau high (K-h.), Anam kan, Mnmng’ 
andTablung tan, Karen tho, to, Tounp^-thu «-kho ( K-t k6); the close 
aC of the roots for small, little with the T. U* appear to be all archaic ; 
changy cheung lon^ has archaic aff. 

Small, 

Tibetan. 

1. chhung Bh. wr: chun-chung Bh. s., chnng-^o Takpa, ^^i-chai Gya« 
rung, bra-tsi-tha Thdchn. Chinese tsin, si, shin, siau, sai, sie. 

2. phm.Bh. wr., pruTakpa, [bra'-tsi-tha Thochu, bra-,tha tall], 

8. fe^m-ma Horpa. 

3. 3raManyak, 

SoUTHEEN. 


1. Jb<»-tsi Singpho, ^<»4shi little Pwo Karen, Tengsa Faga, snl 
Tablnng, (soh short), Mnliing, ka-'Chn Angami (^/<f/wshya Burm., ^ha 
Hamsang, ^i-chim Lepcha, yo-shu limbu, t ti-bi-pia Muthim, hi Jobokn* 

2. a-nng Namsang Naga, <i4ala Naugoim* Naga, ning-haji Khari, lek^ 
let Lau f., {thin, Jcam-rlimg Horpa, Jca-ii Manyak, rid-^a Bhotian, nen- 
ma Serpa, ru»c>i() Magar. ). 

3. a-me-dah Miri, po Sgaii Karen, pho Pwo, (phu short), a-hi-pi^ Mu- 
thun, (thin, ma-ho Bhotian, ta-pa Kuim, pam Khyeng ^-po Tengsa, a-po- 
prr Nogaung, bye ko Lhopa. 

2 che-kaTaying Mishmi. 

4. cz-ngi-f^ Abor, (gi-dah, thin), nge Burman, noi, on, lek noi, Lan f* 
aao Khyeng, nyo Anam, lioh Chinese. 

Short, 


1. thung-;P<9 Bh. w., thun dung Bh. s., thong-^o Takpa, Tm^ilmx 
Gyarung, ^-tha-tha Thochu {man), gar4.t Horpa {inan), Chinese tun, twan. 

2. kalge Horpa. 

3. wong-chi-tha Thochu. 

4. dri-dra Manyak. 

1. ^zz-tyoa Taying Mishmi, ^zz-thi Mijhu, ^ w-tun Singpho, to Burm.^ 
do Eumi, doi Kami, twe Khyeng a-ton, to-tsu, tut, so Kaga, a^tan Lepcha, 
tmg-ha Limbu, dung-jJzz Kiranti \ tarn Lau fam., thap An. Sea 'Small 1* 

3. See Small 3. 

4. Bee Small 2, 

EaU 

1. 210 Bh. w,, Takpa, so Bh. s,, ^zz-zo Gyarung, a-dz Thochu, 

Manyak (Chin, sink, sM), 

Burm. cha, sa, Singpho shau, Naga chau, tyu, cha, sa, sang, ha, chi, 
Mon tsi, Lepcha zo, tha, Limbu che, Kiranti cho, Murm. chou, Gunmg 
chad, Sunwarjau, Magar chau. 

2. fiiz-ngi Horpa (? ki Chin.), Lau kin eat, drink, 

Btinh, 

1. I-thung Bh. w., thung s., thong Takpa, Horpa, zz-thi Ihochu, 
M^yak* 
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cliH^TayingMwlimi,thane‘-<?A?^Mijhn(^^^^ post); Biirm 

BOk, tMuk, Abor tuyu, tai-;w, Limbu tbung-ne, Kiranti dans', Mami 
thang*, Newp ton, Gnruag’ thunu, Sun war tung, cliu &c, waiter, 

^ Tberoot for w«fer precedes another root in seveial dialects, Hamsanff 
jo-k (jo water) j Joboka ti-ling (ti watir), Muthun si-ngha, Tablung yan^ 
yiag(riangW7«!f4T), Tengsa tu-num (tu water). Angami zu-krat M A 
dzu-kret (zii, dzu water), * " 

'2, ta-mot Gyarung. 

Sleep, 

1. liyan Bh. w., nye s., nyetTakpa, «~nan Thochu, 

Kaga ana -?2 w, Mumii ngung, Laii fam. non, nap, lap, 

2. ffur-gjim Horpa. 

Min yum. 

S. 4‘0.r“man Gyarung (Chin, fan, min). 

Mijhu mui-c7^^fc. 

3. khai-ya Manyak. 

4. Naga jip, jup‘, ipi-silo &c,, Limbu ip-se, Kir. im-sa, Sunwar ip. 

Vo7ne, 

1. hong Bh. w., hai Thochu, s-byon Bh,w.. //«-pun, pa-pun, Gyaning. 
Sunwar pyu, Kewar wa. Mijhu hoi-^?/^^<, Taying M. hona-wa, Lau fam. 

ma. 

2. syo Bh. s., Takpa, 

Singpho sou, 

3. Kwi-lhen Horpa, le-mo Manyak, (Chinese le, lai, lam, Sokpa iT(‘). 
Bunn, rok, yauk, la, Kagaa-rung, a-ha-lu, Magarra-ni, Kkanti 

Xepcha di, limbu j:,7ie-re. 

Gr. 

1. song Bh. w., ^a-shiii, wa-shin Horpa, da-cMn, ^^a-clin Gyarung 
(Ch. hu). 

Bunn, swa, Naga tsu, tong, Miri sa, Murmi sye go, Newar hon. 

2. gro, gyu Bh. w., gyo Bh. s., (A-gro, gyo, move, walk), 

Kiranti ka-ra, Sunwar lau. 

3. da-kan Thochu (also move, walk), gai Takpa. 

Burm. kwya, Naga kao, Limbu he-gQ, Lau fam. ka. (a softening of ya- 
chin), yu Manyak. 

4. ye-yen Gyarung. 

5. bo-?w Laying Mishmi, phai-cAw Mijhu., pai, men Lau f. 

Names of Inanimate Natueal Objects. 

For air, sky, day, sim, light mdjire, there are three principal roots 
in the Tibetan vocabularies, each occurring with ah or most of these 
applications. 

let H, ni, ne, nyi, nye ; lung, dung, ^ho^, ryu, zyu ; lhak, da^, natOi 
lang, nga. 

2d ma, me, mi, mah, meh ; mon, meun, mun ; wuh, wot, bod, pho, uik, 
hwe, eu. 

3dkoh,khah. 

The 1st and 2d of these roots are also applied, as we have seen, to white, 
moon, star. 
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Air, 

Sky, 

Sun , . Bay. 

IJght, 

*1 "Win < 

wr. r lung*m« 

nam khah 

nyi-nia nyin-/ttf? 

hod 

X X>|IUW4l^M \ 

sp. Ihak-^a 

nam 

nyi-mfl5 nyi-??^o 

liwe 

2 Horpa 

pti-ryu 

koh 

nga nye-le 

5pll0 

3 Thochu 

mo-zyu 

mah-^i? 

mun styak-lo 

eu 

4c Gyarung 

ta4i 

tu-men 

ki-ni live 

ulk 


teu-meiin 



& Manyak 

9Mr-di(d 

mah 

nyi-vui nash-chali 

wuh 

6 Takpa 

rhot 

nam-dung ^Mang njen-ifi 

wot 

Fire, 

Afoon, 

Star, 

White, 


1 M-meh 

i z-hc-va 

5‘kar-?a« 

eZ-kar-jW 


me 

1 da-wa 

kar-7«<t 

kar-]io 


2 u-mdh 

5-lik-no 

5-gre 

plim ph:u 


3 meh 

chha’ 

ghada 

phyokh 


4 

tsi-le, cm-le tsi-m 

ka-ptem 


5 me, ma. 

, Ihe^ 

kra^ 

da-lu 


6 meh 

y 

Imt-ma 

khe-ru 



1. TIte liquid root, 

Air, 

The Gyarung- ta4i is the Tibetan representative of the most ewnmon form 
in the Burman branch, — Toung^-thu to-li, Khyeng //rt-li, Karen Mru 
ra4i, Burman le, &c. It is also Aka du’-ii, TMb slender form is Ugro- 
Turkish. 

The Manyak is allied; 1st, to the Bhotian sp. Ihak-^oa, Murmi 

Iha-5tft, Kiranti hak ; 2d, to the Naga ra, rang &c., Mishmi ^srenga, Giirung 
nang-mro, Milch. Ian. 

The variety of Bhotian wr. lung-wei, Serpa liing-2»^?, is allied to the 
Takpa rhot, Ilorpa pti-rya, Gurung m-ro, Tiiochu vio-zyn ; the Takpa rhot 
to the Maram wA-lut. 

A similar form of the slender variety occurs in the Changlo ridi, and 
Khoibu nong-lit. The -t— , -d, is the -k of Bhotian, which liorpa pre» 
serves in lik moon. 

The Lau. fam. has lorn, Ion, Mon 6-loei (also ^-yas= 

Sky, 

The Bhotian nam sity appears to be an archaic variety of the root. 
In the u form it is also arcmic Bey tliic, nom, num, nob Samoiede, nu- 
ma, nom^;^^ Ugr. (lumm Lat.), and, with other vowels, a videly spread 
name for sun^ yod, prophet, king See,, nim, nem, neb, nab The 
Bhotian n^m is found in Takpa, nam-dung, in combination %vith a d 
form of lung, nung. It is not found in any other non-Bhotian vocabulary 
save Kiranti nam-oho, and Kashmiri nab. Applied to day it also occurs 
in the Murmi nam-sin. As sun it is limbu, Kiranti, and, in the contract- 
ed form na, Sunwar. Magar has nam khan, which is the Bhotian nam 
kha, sky. As sun the root is Hungarian nap, (nai Ost). 

It is found in some names for night, in which it must have hed the mean- 
ing sky {shy-Milok, sky-dark), Magar nam-bik, Lhopa Sunwar 

na-do, Lepcha and Jili sa-nap, Singpho sa-na. 

The Takpa dung is founa in the JSaga rang-tung; in the original 
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form inutile Tengsa Manipuri nimg4liati, in tlie Anam tiing4ien 

S tien OWnese); and, with the slender vowelj in the Abor to4ing (comp, 
Jyarnng to-li air), Khad fl-ning. In the Manipnri dialects, the Takpa 
and Naga dnng, tnng, may be the parent of the i forms, ting-pnk, ting- 
ting-a% ting-«ram, ^-zing, i^.^^-zi-rang, ^a-chi-rang, bnt itismore 
probable that these are -variations of the sibilant root. The Turkish and 
Mongol combine a similar form of the root, teng, ten, (immediately re“ 
latedto the Chinese, tien) with the Ugro-Turkish ri air &c. (teng-ri &c.). 
The a form is still more widely diffused, &-ra Mishmi, ram, rang in the 
preceding Manipuri compounds and in others, tang-ban, thang-wan ; rang- 
tung Na^, no Mo-rang Bodo, ^fl-liang, 5«-rag, M-ranm Mpal, M-range 
Mate.* The Mon-Anam vocabularies have j?-leng Chong.J Woei Aiiam 
(atV.in Mon\ 

The Bhotian variety has a very narrow range ; and as the forms dung, 
nung &c. are found associated with zing, zi, ling, rang &c. the probability of 
similar u, o, forms having been current in the Bifan dialects as wel as in 
the Bhotian, with the meaning air, is increased. 

The Kaga-Manipuri rang, ram, (with the ta*, sa-^ prefixes of that group) 
appears to have been carried along the Gangetic basin to the Bodos, Ni- 
palese and Rajmahalis. It corresponds with the Bhotian lhak air, la moon. 

The Tibetan liquid root for white ru, lu appears to be the same root* 
In the Gyarung rom it preserves an archaic m final, as in nam, ram See. 
sky. The I au lorn air has both the G. vowel and final. Comp, also the 
southern forms for white, lum, dum, lung, lun, long, rong, nung, lang, 
lug, lak, dih, ri. The Bhotian nam shy must be considered as a variety 
of rang, ram, nang, lhak &c., air, sky, white &c., and not of the Chinese 
lam Uue {ante p. 26). The Takpa nam-dung shy, is evidently the same 
as the l^amsang rang-tung. 

Sun, Bay. 

The same root is sun in Takpa p-lang, and Horpa has also the a form^ 
nga (Anam ngai day), Bhotian and Manyak have the slender form 
nyi-ma, and it is also Gyarung hi~m ( Comp. ^«-li air). With the meaning 
^y this form is Bhotian, nyUTno, nyin-nio, nyi-w, m-mo, Horpa nye-le^ 
Gyarung nye, Takpa nye-n4i, N. Ultraindian, in all the groups, — 
t^ni, te-na, ^i-ni, ^«j-ni, ni, ne &c., — Bhimal and Mpal. In the last it re- 
tains the original meaning of also, lAmvtA di-m, sm,, day, Gurung 
dhi*n\, sun, di^m, day. This form is referable to the ti-m. The 
Ultraindian sibilant variation current in Singpho, s^-ni, may be tho oriMal 
of the Kambojah ti-ngei (also ta-n^). Anam has npi day horn which 
it may be inferred that in the Kambojan, Chong and iTa ^a-ngal, the root 
is ngai ; comp, the Horpa nga snn. 

The Takpa hjm^ti day appears to be related to the Bhot.nyjn, Horpa 
nye-le on one side, and to the limbu len-c?i^, Kiranti len on the other* 
Abor has longe and Manipuri ifea-lhan, lan-la. Kapwi ri-mik ( day eye . 

The Ilambojan tingei, tangai, (also Ka, Chong), Mon man tata-ngw^ 
Koreng ting-nai mik {day^s ^e), Luhuppa tsmg-mik Tangkal^ 

3?faga, ting-lu, sun, resemble some of the priding forms for and 

* In some dialects rang is very much used. Hamsang has rang-tung 
sky, (Muthun rang-han mn), rmg^vo Izyht, rmg'--nyak darkness, mng-» 
yi rang-pan night, yod (rang-ding Muthun), rang- 

mok thunder, (Muthun rang-bin air), rang-fom eloua* 
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Light. 

In tlxe Tibetan vocabularies the root occurs rarely with the meaning 
light. In Lhopa nain becomes dam with this meaning', the Ghongio 
dialect preservin<j ngam. Serpa has the slender form rhip, Magar rap^ 
Gurung' M-la, Kiranti uAsi^ma cha-wi. The Lepclia aom, is probably a 
contraction of ng'am. The Aka hang, Bunwar hango, Chepang angha ap- 
pears to be a yariation of the sibilant form, sang, shang &c. iTaga has 
rangrii, rang-ro, Barman iaiig, len (day in Limbu and Kii-anti), Garo A-lang, 
Bodo sli-rang, chu-rang. Lau has leng, Anam den, rang-sang, Kambo- 
jan /?-lo (comp, m-ro of the Gurung nang mm shy, Horpa fu-rju ; also 
jizn-jM’o white Gond.). 

Lepcha ^/-chur lights Limbu thoru, is a form similar to the Bhotian 
hur wind) and !SIongolian «-hur, a-chur, uhr air ; but it may be «-chu-rj 
(=chu-rang Bodo), tho-ru. 

The Chinese word for dwy may be the same root ngit Cheo-hu; jit, 
git, get, yat in other dialects, — sun ngit thioe, jit thau, yat tau, {day^s 
heaki). Gy ami lias re-thou (re for ne, ni) sim^ re-yai light . Anam has for 
sun nhit, ngat, nhut Chin, 


Fire. 

The Chinese and Tibeto-Burman root for Jire is the labial (see 3). 
But some of the Tibeto-Burman forms of the I root are found in Mon- 
Anam vocabularies for p-lung* Kambojan, ^y-leu Chong, 

lia, lua Anam, ding Kasia. The antiquity of these vocables is attested by 
the root occurring in the group with other meanings, j[;-Ieng shy Chong, 
^-loei shy Anam, air Mon ; jo-lo light Kambojan ; lum, lorn air Lau. The 
Kainbojim form lung is the Bhotian lung air', Takpa dung, Naga nung, 
tung, Anam tung, sky. 

Moon. 

The prevalent Tibetan name is the liquid root, — ^the vowel broad in 
Bhot. and slender in the other dialects. See White p. 29. The variations 
are similar to those which the root has with other meanings. Thus the 
Bhot. sAsi-va uwon is similar to the a form for sky s«-rag &c., the -k be- 
ing preserved in Horpa s-lik, moon, Bhot, lhak air, although lost in la, 
da moon. 

The Bhot. a form is found in Anam, The Lau fam. has the u form, com- 
mon in white, air, shy,Jire &c. 

In the south the broad Bhot. form is common. Aka pa-la, Mru pu-h, 
Mijhu lai, Maram lha, Khoibu, Maring tang-la, Burm,, Karen, Kami la, 
Newar mi-la, Sunwar la to si, Chepang la-aw?, Lepcha la-M, Limbu 
Kimnti la di-ma, Murmi lha-ni, Changlo ia-ni, Lhopa dau, Gurung 
lau ngi, Khyeng M-ku. 

The u, 0 , form is foundin Aborpo-lo, pu-lo, Dophlapo4o, T. Mishmi 
J^a-lua, Iho, Koreng c/k-rhu, Toung-thu lu, Kamilho ; Lau km. lean, iun 
Khamti, deun Laos, duen, duea nung Siam, den Ahom. 

The slender form of Gyarung, Manyak and Takpa is found in Mithun 
let-nu, Garo rang ret, Tablung le, Ehm ie-ta, Dhimal ta-Ii, Changlo la-ni, 
Ksranri la di-ma, Murmi lha-ni. 

Star. 

The forxm for star m mmilsi txf 1^^^ 
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2, The Sibilant Root. 

Air. 

The Thocliu w<?-Z 3 n(i air appears to be merely a Yariation of the common 
Tibetan liquid root, which has the similar form ryii in Manyak, the change 
from the liquid to the sibilant occurring with other roots (see Numerals 4), 
The same phonetic change connects many of the Southern w'ords in s with 
those in 1, r, d, t. But some of them appear to be connected with 
the Chinese sibilant root used for star. For air words resembling the Tlio- 
chu occur in Taying M. zhung, the Manipuri and Nipal groups — M. ma^ 
8U, m(Z«si, m«-r-th (comp. w,c-r-dah Many.) — N. nam-su, pha-se, sha-^/^i, 
sag-mfl-t &c. (comp, lhak, hak). It is found also in Milch, hash 
(Abor asar). 

The Lepcha sag-9?i«5t-t (day sak-ni, mn s< 2 -chak) appears to be also found 
in Limbu tam-sak-j?^)^ sky, an archaic sibilant form allied to the Limbu sa* 
The Kiranti hak appears to be referable to the old Bhot. lhak-^?a, 
and not to a sibilant variety. The antiquity of forms like sak is shown by 
the Turkish sok-^(Z (Yenis-Turk,). Comp, also Turk, syod light j or Jire^ 
with Bhotian hod, Limbu ot, Takpa wot, light. 

Moon. 

The Thochu chha^ moon, appears to be an archaic form allied to sak. The 
Gyar. tsi, chi, of tsi-le, chi-le, is probably a slender variety. Manyak has 
the broad form in nash-chah day, sun. In the south the Thqchii form and 
application are found in Manipuri, Kapwi tha, Singpho, Jili .%-ta, Jfogaung 
yi-ta, Fbari le-ta, Tengsa lu-ta, Nams. da, Dhim. ta-li, Sak that-ta,^ 
S. Tang-khul a-kha, Kamh. ke, Ka kot, Chong kan^, Luhu- 
ppa A;fX“Chang, N. and C. Tangkhul I:^-chean^, Khoibu and Mariug tang- 
ia. Champliung has «-su-&^ (Nicoh. ti^so^ab white), Mon ha-XVi (chu 
white), ha-iok.', Anam tho bak. 

The Abor variety with the liquid final, «-sar, is Scythic in form. Comp, 
a-sar, «-chur, light, (sripra.) But it may be «-sa-r {=.sa-ra). 

The same root occurs, in several of its varieties, in the words for shy, 
sun, day, light and^Vc. 

Bun, Bay. 

The Singpho, Jili, Isbiga, Garo, Deoria Chutia and Bodo tsan, shan, 
san kc. sun, is similar to sha, sag &c. As day it is Waga, Manipuri, Bur- 
man, Garo, Bodo and Kol, iSipal and Tiberkhad (ci-sanga, tsing, tshan, 
sun &c.). The jN'aga tsing is reproduced in the Kol sing, Magar sin. For 
day the Manipuri gr. has «^a-sm-liing, 7iga*sm, «-sun, wa-sung, 5«a-su- 
tum, tam-lai ; Anam song, mang song.; tbi. 

The sibilant and sleniler form of Naga used for sun, day, current 
in Kol and Magar ix^day, is also, with a postfix, applied m Kol and 
Gond, singi-1, senge-1, singu-1 (comp, ting-1 u sun ^'aga.) 

The root occurs in similar forms as white and moon ( p. 19 ). 

It is probable that some of these forms are Bravirian. Comp, white te-lk 
Telugu (iia-Z^<a! black)*, light mar-sal, ma-skal Kol, (mar, ma, man, 
min &c. shy), bhok-sha Tuluva ; shy sir-ma Kol; fire tu Tuluva, azha~l 
Tamil, thi, ti-ya Malayalam, chi-^ Uraon, chi-me Mal6, singi-^, senge-l 
Kol; moon tinga-Z, Tamil, Mai., tinga-Zw Karn., Tuluv.; singi, sing 
mar-sal Kol ; day sing, sugi Kol ; star chukki Kariiataka, chukka Telugu, 
auku Gond. 


^ Anam that tha clear &c. 
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Tlie sibilant root is also current for white in several of tbe Ultraind®- 
Gangetic dialects. 

3. The Labial Boot, 

Shy. 

Tbe labial root is 5 % in Tbochu mah-jf^, Manyak mab, aiid Gyartm^ 
This vocable distinguishes the Sifaii dialects from 
Bhotian which has nam. Miri has do-mm^ (Gyamng in pref. and root), 
Singpho, Mru, Murmi mu, Burman, Toungfchu mo, Burm. wi% mogh, Ho- 
gaung ma-bat, Tengsa phum-ching, Gurung mun. Manipuri has thang- 
wan, tang-ban, Lungke wan and Lau fa. 

Light. 

As light it is Horpa s-pho, Manyak wuh, Bhotian hod, hwo, eu, Thochu 
nik, TaKpa wot, Naga oitiAjc, Luhuppa hor, Limbu ot. The Manipuri wan, 
ban, ben, war, Karen /e-pa, Lau se*-wang, Anam mang song, Mon M-ma, do 
not resemble these forms but some of the preceding ones for sky. As they 
are found in Bravirian as lights val-chom, bela-^w, ee-veli, bili &c. (Kol 
mar-sa, mar-sal) and ban, van, banu &c., these^forms and the similar 
Gangetic vocable for smij beli Asam, bela Dhimal, ber Male, and moon no-* 
kha bir Bodo, appear to }>e archaic Braviro-UItraindian and not Tibeto- 
UltraindiaB. They are Indonesian, — banua JSias, eewan Sasak, Sabimba, 
wang Madura &c. 

The forms wot, ot are in Turkish, air^ wind in Ugrian ot, wot, (in 
Sanskrit at-me^, Armenian ot kc). 

Sun. 

As sun it is Thochu mun, (Gyar. mon, Gurung mun sky), Sak sa-mif 
{&&^meh,Jire Manyak), Naga wang-hi, Anam vang hong, and Lau waHi 
ban, — the Manipuri fonns for light and sky. 

Air. 

As air it is Singpho ^ibong, Naga pong, m^-pung, wa-bung, mong, 
Newar phai and Sunwar pha-6‘c. 

Fire, 

In Chinese the broad form is wind, air, fung, hong ke,, Gyami ^phun. 

The Chino-Tibetan word for ^re is a variety of the same root Tho- 
ehu, Takpa meh, Manyak M-meh, Gyarung Horpa «/-mah, (mah 

5 % Thochu, Manyak ), Bhot. me, Abor, Burman, Naga, Manipuri, and 
Nipal groups mi, me, Aka w-ma, (Horpa), Manipuri,, Kumi mai, Lam 
fai. Bodo wat, Mon ^a-miot, ka-met, ta-mot, ta-imt, (Thochu mah-i^a 
sky. Chinese ho, fo, fua, hue or hwe, we. The Mon mot, Bodo wat, 
have the Turkish form, as in the Takpa wot light. 

The root is also an archaic Scythic vocable forj^re, abe, »p6h, «mbe Aino, 
fi Japan, bi Fin &c. 

Some of the more archaic forms of the labial in the preceding applica- 
tions, as wot, mot, resemble the Tibeto-Ultraindian labial root for white, 
phok, phuk, phut kc. 

The CMno-Himalaic labial root is found in both the Chinese and Hi- 
malaic forms in Bravirian, — day j)n^4u Telugu, Kam., paga-/ Tamil,, 
Malayalam, pagi-/ Tuluva, po^~/ Kurgi, pokha-/ Toda ; sun paka-/-a;® 
Tamil j light bokh-sha, Tuluva; skyimgi4u Karn, anc. The antiquity of 
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tMs form and its application to the dmj &c., are shown by the Yuka- 
Mri sun bug-on-she, Caucasian sun bok, buk, baak, bigula, ba ; 
Malagasy shy Aa-baka-baka, Galla shy waka, wak, god wal-wak. ^ 

4. The Guttural Root, 

The only examples of the root in the Tibetan vocabularies are the Bho- 
tian khah, Horpa koh sky^ which is Turkish kuk, gok. It may be connect- 
ed with the Bodo no-kho-rang (no kha-bir moan, Angami kharr imou) 
JKambojan kor, Mon kya; Chinese light, kong, kiiang&c.; Angami Naga 
jf^-khra, ^^'-khe, Anam khi air, An. ki day, and with the Lau guttural root 
f 01 white khau, khoung. 

Affinities of each dialect, 

1. Bhotian. 

The form lung, air, has the vowel of Horpa, Thochu and Takpa ; and 
the same fonn is found in the Takpa dung, JN aga nung sky, Kambojan lung 
Jire, pAo light kc. 

The form’ lhak, air, is allied to the Manyak da^ Similar forms are pre- 
served applied to the moon lik, le’, da, la &c. The Naga-Gangetic rag, 
rang, ra &c., air, are referable to this form of the Tibetan root. They 
appear to have been very early diifused, and indicate a distinct transmis- 
sion of the root from that of the modern Bhotian. The Bhotian is found 
in its proper form in a few of the Nipal languages only. 

The Bhotian nam, shy, is also an archaic form. It is only found in Tak- 
pa, and ill the south also it has a very narrow range. But the common 
southern rang is the same root in another fonn. 

Khah, sky, Horpa koh, has a still narower rrange. 

ISyi, sun, is also Gyarung and Manyak, — Horpa and Takpa preserving 
the broad form, nga, lang. It is common in all the southern groups, but 
the prefixes show that the southern terms were chiefly deiived trom Sifan. 

The forms of the labial root in its application to Jire occur in the other 
Tibetan vocabularies also. 

2. Horpa. 

The Horpa j?M-ryu, air, is connected with the Thochu and Takpa forms. 

Koh, shy, has Bhotian, Mon-Anam and Chinese affinities. 

Nga, mn, has also Mon-Anam representatives (ngai). 

Nye-le, day, is Gyarung, Takpa and Bi irman. 

^pho, light, is remotely connected with the Lau «««wang, Burman mo 
shy, 

J7-mah,^r<?, is also Aka. 

Like the Thochu and Manyak these vocables show archaic affinities boA 
with the Burma-Gangetic.and the Mon-Anam glossaries. 

3. Thochu. 

The Thochu Tno^zja, air, is Manipuri and Nipal. 

Mah-t(? shy has the same affinities ^ the Manyak mah, that is it Is 
Mon- Anam rather than Burma-Gangetic. 

Mun, swi, is directly connected with the Gyarung moHj meun, 
and, through it, with the similar Ultraindo-Gangetic terms. 

Styaklo, day is peculiar. 

K is Kalom’bojan and Angami Naga. 
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Uik, UgM, is hb archaic broad form not found in other dialects.j but 
differing* little from the Manyak form. 

Meh,.;^r^y is the common Tibetan form. 

This dialect appears from some of these words to be archaic and pecu* 
liar like Manynk with which it has some special affinities^ and this accords 
with our previous inferences. 

4. Gyarung. 

The G^rarung air^ distinguished from all the other Tibetan formS| 
is distinctive of the Burman group in Ultraindia. 

Tw-mon, ^w-meun, (mun snriy Horpa), is Abor, Burmanic^ Munni 
andGurung.^ 

Xi~ni surly is Yuma (ife.^-ni) and — with variations of the prefix, such as 
occur in Gyarung, — common in Ultraindia, some Uitraiiidiaa forms being 
also MpaL 

Fye, day is Burman, ne. 

Ti^vriijire has the common Ultraindo-G angetic form of the root. 

The Gyarung forms are coimected with the Uitraindo-Gangetic gene-* 
rally; but they have a close and decided agreement with those oitha 
Barman branch of Ultraindian. 

5. Manyak. 

Ife-r-da^, air, appears to be connected with the Naga foims. The 
labial prefix is a common Naga-Manipuri one, and the compound with r 
also occurs — w^f-r-thi air Maring. The root da’ resembles primarily the 
Bhofcian lhak, and secondarily the Kaga, Manipuri rang &:c., of rang-cho 
phan-re, thi-rang, khi-rang &c. 

Ma, sky ( Thochu mah-^<9 ) is a link between tlie Sifan u form 
and the Lau, Lungke, Manipuri and Dravirian a forms, ban, v/an &c;. 
Taken with the similar forms ibr light it indicates an archaic connectioii 
between the Sifan and Mon-Anam Vocabularies, and between the latter 
and the Dravirian, but no spread of the Manyak form specially. 

'Pfyi-ma, sufiy is Bhotian. 

ISTash-chah, dayj appears to be an archaic broad form of the rooU hi 
Jiii, Ghanglo and Suuwar. 

Wu’, liyhtf has no close southern affinity. 

Bor-rm^ has the Thochu and Takpa form of the root. 

The Manyak forms appear, on the whole, to be archaic, and not closely 
connected with those oi any of the tJltraindo-Gangetic dialects. 

6. Takpa. 

The Takpa rhot, ae>, is found in Maram ri-hlat. 

The dung of nam-dung, 5 %, is rang-tung, and Anam tung-tien 

(a similar compound). 

P-Iang sun occurs as day in Maram lan-la, Na^ rang ; as UgM in 
Naga rang Burman lang &c.; and m shy in Chong jp-leng. 

Nyen-ti, dayy has no special southern affinity, save with limbu and Ki* 
lantL 

■Wot, lighty is Naga and Lftnbu. 

Meh,/r^ , is the common Tibeto-Burman form. 

' These words show ft dose agreement with Eaga-Manipuri* 

Wight 

The Tibetan names and their southern forms {uightj Uacky greeny 
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dfeady lieea gireij. 1 tshsa, &li% !*€»> sen ;■ aaii^y cfeing^^ 
*ying-y Mn^j clia &c.; 2 spha or a-pha ; S oi, ti, zi: 4 mor, moa^ waloj 
mala &c,j or mo^Xf mo-Uj wa-lOf mai-la &C 4 ■ § kwa-ka^j klm4ciie^ k©.^koij 
,ksi*k, ko-k. 

Otker names are also found in tlie soutli. 

0. kamo Abor, kham Siam- 

?. nakj mak, nyak, nya, ya, nyin &c., I^hck, sep ; or as a qnalitive witk 
flie word mx shy^ or air, 

8, bik Magar in nam-bik (p, 27). 

fM-kimg Kumi, knng-keng Bunn. Tbis ^ CMnese, knng (3mm 
K«h.i btsng diung K4. 

Two broad forms of tfce liquid root appear to bave existed in tbe 
Wfibfiie ffimdaio vocabula^ distinguisbed by the final consonant, the 
first having -k variable to -ng md t, and the second -m. That tlie m 
fonn was not merely a local variation of ng is rendered probable by the 
JScythic examples on the one side and the Lau on the other. But the ~m 
like the -k form has produced -ng, -n forms. 

A. The -k, (-t) and derivative -ng, ~n forms are ebiefiy applied in the 
Tibetan vocabularies to air and moon. The two meanings appear to have 
been orijmally distinguished by the prefixes, but the variations in the 
form oftiie root are now sufficient to make it a distinct word in each of 
its uses, and even in most of the vocabularies. 

The archaic forma appear to have been Ihak, Ihuk, Ifiug, [Dophla ha« 
lUgin rvMte]. Their antiquity is shown by their prevalence m the Scytho- 
Iranian glossary as mV, sky, ligM, day &c. (e.g. o-rak Turk., (light) licht, 
light, lux, leukos, log, lug, lok &c. kc.) TJ^ u, o, form is still retained in 
4 out of 7 Tibetan dialects for air, (Takpa has it also in sky and it is the 
most common vowel in white). If a variation of the liquid to the sibilant 
takes place in Thochu it may also be found in the south, where the archaic 
Tibetan form for air may be partly represented by the s, z forms. Tlie 
Tarag zyuhg, N. Tangkhul su, Naga yak (=sak),. Nipal ro, su, sag, so, 
Much, has^ Abor sar may thus be remnants of the primary Tibetan cur* 
Trent. To it are undoubtedly referable the Mishmi, Aoor, Koreng, Toung^ 
thu, Kumi and Lau forms iov moon Iho, rhu, lb, lu, lun, lua, duen &:c.i 
and the more common lha, la, lau. The fina k preserved in Horpa is not 
found in any of theeouthem forms, and, on the other hand, there is now 
no example of the u, 0 , form with this application in Tibet. 

In Tibet Takpa has the only example of this form applied to shy, but it 
is common in the south, m various forms similar to the Tibeto-lJl- 
traindian used for air, and generally referable to the same primary cunent 
with it. These forms are probably contemporaneous with the Bhotiaa 
nam. 

The root does not occur as in the Tibeto-Ultraindian vocabularies, 
although the labial root is us«i for Iwht^^re, 8 %, and mn. But some of 
M»n-Aaam vocabularies have it with tbs meaning and in the ar^aic u 
form. The Anam lua Jire is identical with the Taying Mishmi lua of 
^o-lua moon, to wbch the Siamese luen mom is allied. The IJAmbojan 
jnAmg^fire, resembles the Lau lun, nung, Abor moon, and the ar- 
chaic libeto-Ultr. ^ti-ryu, lung, nong ko, a^, 8%. This is one of these 
applications of the common T&imafiuc roots by wMch the Mon-Anam 
bmch asserts its archaic separation from the Tibeto-Ultraindian. 

The slender forms of the liquid root belong nhiefiy to the lat^rSifim 
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i^irrent'to 'tlie .sontli. The fe- prefixes show that one of its principal 
.aotttcCs was Gyarnng. These forms are not nnmerotts, and they are chieiy- 
foimd in the ©imscuTated Irawady group, the- connection ofwMeh with 
Gyarung in its late form is distinctly marked hy such vocables. Abcwr and 
Aka have similar forms,, as in many other instances.f 

B. The archaic -m form of Bhotian, nam which has been comiEtt- 

nicated to Takpa, is the only Tibetan example of the preservation of this 
variety of the liquid root for n>hitej ^p-rom Gyamng, to the &;c., d- 
though the Takpa lang sm, and the sonthern ram, rang &c. may te 
variations of it and not of lhak. The Lau lorn, air, has the archaic form, 
as in the white of Gyarung, Kurai, Kami and Lepcha. The Bhotian form 
is found in the Mpal dialects as sk^ and light, nam, nap, rap, rhip. 

2. The forms n^, (nash) nyi, nyin,' nye applied to the sun and in 
most of the Tibeto-U Itraindian vocabularies are evidently archaic. The 
root appears to he distinct from that which we have been considering, and 
to be ahied to the Chinese. 

Horpa has the only Tibetan example of the broad form, nga sun (unlt» 
the Manyak nash-chah be na-schah). The older southern current preserves 
an example in Anara ngai, Kambojan group to-ngai. 

The most common Ultraindian form for sm — ^which has spi*ead to the 
Mpal group— appears from the prefix to be Gyarung. 

3. The sibilant root presents difficulties from its interchange with the 
liquid. In Tibet it is not current as white, and the only undoubted examples 
in the present series are the broad form chhah moon Thochu, chah in da^ 
Manyah, and the slender tsi, chi Gyarung in Tfioon, star. 

In the south the root is still current with the primary meaning white, 
Kagacha, che; sang, song, sing, heng; thoh; Tiberkhad chong, Mon 
chu, Nic. so; Anamse,.sach, {clear sang, thanh, tot, thattha). Lighit 
Singpho thoi, Jili thwe, N,. and C. Tangkhul she, shea, 

Tneconnection between some of these forms and those used in names 
for dag &c. is unequivocal, e. g. day M. Angami ti-so, {sky^white, night 
ti-^ s^iy^ladk) Khari a-soaga; white Kogaung fa^?aa-song. Aimia 
char sang, U^ht su sang, su song,Jire su sang, sang lang, ^lang clem, 
^-rang^ ^-rong white), day song, raang song sky-nohtte (also light), mm 
vanghong (=:mang song). J oboka lohite che (==se Anam) ; air rang- 
che, Mijhu song-la day^ light, (Anam songl, Taying sona light. In 
of rang-han, san, wang-he, wang-hi, su~hih, Garo ra-san, em 

(also my% Bodo shyan, Mrung day tsa-lo, (hur-ro night), M* Kumi 
o-hong-nat, Lungke day sun. In several of these forms the primary qua^ 
litive of white, bright y light, {sky~~white or bright Ac.) & still 

obvious* 

From the rarity of the sibilant element in the Tibetan names — ^itsah** 
sencft with the primary meaning white , — ^its preservation with that mean- 
ing m I)ravirian*--‘ana the. iwembtea^ of the Ultraindo-Gangeric to the 
Bravirxan forms — ^it seems most probable that the former are Dravirian 
and not Tibetan. The same difficulty meets us with the labial root, whiA 
is both Tibetan aud Itovirian. In 'both cases too, archaic Himalaic forms 
simite to Ihe Bi^virian are p^rved by Thochu, which ia these, as in 
many other roots, separates itself firom the other Tibetan dialects, and 

t In names for star some slendei: forms occur ^i-rek Mru, Tw-rik 
Hamsang, le-thi Muthun, le-tsi Joboka kc. (le, le-triu, le-ta, nwon, comp* 
Isi-le .f 2 mw Gyar.) 
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eonnects itself witli the Mon-Anain and Braviiian. Its mah shi (also 
Manyak), styak-lo cliha’ moon, ^hada star and phyokh white «a 
pculiar, and both phyokli and chha^ are Mon-Anam * and Dravirian. 
It is possible that zyn air Thochu is a radical sibMnt and not a variation 
of the liquid of the other dialects. The Thochu sibilant series may be 
chha* moon, styak-lo da^, zyu air, all based on an archaic sibilant for 
white similar to the Braviro-Ultraindian. Styak resembles the Naga sak, 
sag*, the independence of which from the Tibetan liquid lhak (p. 38) is 
further supported by the Anain sach. The Anam se, sang, sach, that, 
tot, su, thanh, thi &c. may be compared with the Brav. te, thi, ti, chi, 
sha, chha, za, tu &c. 

In many of the Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabularies both Bravirian and 
Tibetan^ ingredients are found in the same or in closely allied names. Thus 
in the Garo lam-par air, lam is Tibetan and par Brav. Naga has the Ti- 
betan ngi, nyi &c. in day, and the Braviro-Anam san, ban, hi, su ka. in 
sun, Namsang has the Tibetan rang for sky in its compounds, where 
Mulung has the Draviro-Ultr. wang, vang &c. 

4. The labial root is evidently one of the most archaic of the formation 
in its use for white^ litjht,jiTe, sky, sun. The radical vowel appears to 
have been u, o, and the linal cons, k, as in the Thochu white, 
TheGyarung variation mon sky {Thochu mun is the form to 
which several of the southern ones are referable (Abor, Singpho-Burm*, 
Gurung &c.,), and the Bingpho-JNaga pung, mong &c. air is the same 
variety, I^u, Anam and Bodo preserve a final t in Jlre {mot Jire An,:sc 
m^hs% Burm.). 

The forms ban, wan, beli, ber, bir, sky, light, sun, mom, appear to be 
Braviiian. They are chiefly found in the older southern vocbs. Lau, 
Anam, Mon, Mahipuri ; Bodo, Bhimal, Male, Asam. The Lau and Anam 
have close affinities with the Manipuri and Yuma vocbs. {sky, light, Jlre), 
In addition to the forms given above, Pallegois’ Siamese Bict. supplies 
vela day identical with the Bhimal bela sun, Brav. bela light. 

The Brav. broad form tov sky van-«w, man-aw, ban, bsnu &c. (van- 
min star) pon-e, [also viu, min ',,fire ben-ki &c. &c.] is very common in 
those Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabularies in which Bravirian and archaic 
Tibetan vocables are found most abundantly. Anam has mang song dny, 
light, vang hong sun, in which the sibilant is white, elear, bright &;c., 
and mang, vang, was probably shy or a?> primarily. The Lau fam, has 
sa-wang Light ; fa, fa-fon, shy ; fai Jire ;t ban, wan, ta-wan, kang-wan sm ; 
ban, wan day. In the Manipuri group we find air phan-ra Champh.; 
Jire, mai general (Lau fai ); light ban, ben, war ; shy tang-ban, Kapwi, 
thang-wan Khoibu. In Singpho we hme Jire, wan, Jili to- wan, (Lau 
in Mijhu Mishmi j^r<? mai ( Manipurian, Lau ; in M. M. ai is a com. 
final). In the Kaga group Mulung and Tablung have generally wang 
•where Kamsang, Muthun and J oboka have the Tibetan rang, — sun waag- 
hi, wang he, {shy, white), niffht vang-mak, yang-niak, {shy, Uaqk), god' 
kah-wang, lightning wang-lip, thuwd&r wang-khung, air wang-yang, 
cloud wang. Garo has wS, ver (war Mampuri gr.), lam-'pai: 
air ( Bhimal bhir-wta, biri-j»« ihe slender Ilrav, form ); Kami ^t^-waag 
light, Khyeng a-wa light, Lungkes% wan, wyn. 

The Anam phuok white was omitted in p, It is dlsrinct firwa 
the modern bak, of Chinese derivation, 
t A com. iScythic ibnn, pdi wai, 


0®;/ THB: INBO-PAOIFIG* IStA^f^S- 


§*. Som# of tlie gtatimral TOcaWes ap^ear^ to he; ttxe coatcacted fori»^ of 
tfce lifUKi root- wim-tlao guttural prefix commou as wMU and star, 

Tibetan, Kliyeng 'has khro i.e, ^^-ro. The Angami toria^ 
nMy 'M Kamhojaa ^-r, Mon and Kyau h-jB, (for comp. k*T% 
A-ve d-mU. Angami kjf^i% mr. Girrung has ^i-ra star 
^ro, air^. M'^r-^kya whitfi ). 

Tbe southern guttural roots may be merely vaiiations of the dental^ 
Comix Anaift thi, ki day^ khi air* These forms, and the allied tizig, li o| 
Ultrabsdian are ^^ytho-Ohiiiese and not Bhotian in their aMnities, Uh, 
tiHy, tiea> tsang tieu &;c. sky ; ti ki, hi air* 

§, i t is probable that the several applications of the same root were ats 
chaicaiiy distinguished to some extent by descriptive words added. la 
Tibet there are" very few such double words. Bhotian and Takpa havi^ 
compounds {(yr sky^ Thoehu and Manyak for day^^ and G'yarung tor mm* 
In the south, they are very commjn. In many cases they are merely tw^. 
synonyms, but i-n some one of the words, is descriptive. D m is fmquenK 
ly merely sun ; but $ua is eye of the sky or day* Anain has raati-w| 
(^roi s/w, t-ru mat eye)\ nouit nhut (nhut day)}, mat 
t-vm^ moa^ {t^rmg mhite)', tho bak moa (su song light, sonp- day,^ 
elear, tot char, se white ; tho.g white Milch., su Nic. &c.; bak white),. 
The Maui pari grotro has se veral exainples. of names for the sun similar to 
mat ^«roi, e. g. ’in-~mik:,. tsing-inik. Mljhu Mishmi has le-mik. Twing 
M. has ring nging (aiug sky, ria;^ Mijhu/hctf). In the ta-ngai of the 
Kambojau group ta is perhaps eye and uot a mere det. pref. 'fhe Chineae 
jit than &c.is head of day {day h ad). 

7, The Himalaic vocables that have been communicated to the Vni« 
dyaa branch of Bra viiian are the Male sa-nuige sky (Nipal ^a-ranaply 
and jim-j:>ro, or jimp-ro and the Kol hoiyo, hoyo air (Anamhoi, 

hoi gio, unless the Anam name be of Koi derivation). 

External Eelatiom* 

1. The Eimalaic liquid root used for white, air, shy, Thoon, star, is ako 
an important one iii this class of names in the 8cy thic, Indo-European and 
Caucasian families. It is also found in Bravirian in Scythic forms. Some 
full and broad forin,^ are preserved more largely in Himalaic and Indo- 
European than in Scythic, owing probably to the assimilative and slender 
phonology having made less progress in some of the dialects of |he ibraier 
than in most of the latter. 

% The Himalaic labial root has several distinct forms, 1 phyok, phuok^ 
Hsogh, wot, mot &c.,— 2 mun, mon, mar &c.,— 3 me, mi kc. Each of these 
has a wide and archaic range of external affinities, Chinese, ScytMc, Cau- 
casian, Indo-European, African. All are found in the f^cythic glossary ia 
forms similar to the Himalaic, o. g.Jire^^k yemsemn, t wo^ Turkish, «-be 
Aina, M Ugifian, Japan; bug-c^/t-she Yukahiri; an-bok^,, 

oh-bdk-sy Yenisein, sa-bag Tuikish ; air, wind wot Ugr.; whote bilg-da-n^^n 
w%-d 0 Mrm iWgusian, Caucasian has bok, buk s^m, but, bot-so, moot-z,^ 
mo-Z moon* mu-ch sky, air J. These forms from their distribution 
and rarity must belong to the most archaic em of the Scythic glossaries* 
The prevaieat forms of the labial are similar to 2 and 3 of the Himalaic^ 

— ’ t ' l' " ' " " •" • ‘ •'''*' * '"-Vi u.'."x" 'T'''r'''nr' 

« But it may be Bray. pim(=xt-pil Kol). 

f Burop. fox, fbgo, fb, u-fo { i Lat. ioc^vs}* 

I Bif cmr Tork. bugn, teg, Armen, bug, Taiulhug-mb 
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and they are rare 'in comparison with the dental, sibilant and gnttnra! 
roots. The pure labial for /ire^ mo, me, mi, be, bi &c. is not » 
late variation of mok, bok &o,, lint an archaically distinct and very widely 
distributed variety. Tiae Himalaic forms pliuok, mo^g'h &c, are immedi* 
ately connected with the archaic and nearly obsolete Scy thie bug*, bok * • 
and then of mun &c. shows that it is probably a local softening of form^v- 
like mnk, and not a modern derivative from the prevalent Scy thin forms ‘ 
of the labial which have a, — ^bar, wal, mar,&c. The Sokpa wun-dur daj^com--^ 
Maes a Tibetan ’vvitli a Mongolian name. The more archaic iabib-^gnt- * 
tural forms are now found, not in, but around, the central Scythic province,* 
marking the older migrations. In the north they are found in Yukahiti 
and Yeniseian, in the south in the Himalaic glossary, in the west in Cauca- r 
sian, Indo-European and African. 

8 . The Draviro-Ultraindian forms of the labial root, ban,^ van, wan, 
mar, bar, val, pal, bar, pel, vel, vil, &c. &c. are connected with the pre- 
valent Scythic and Caucasian forms. The Ariari and North Indian voca- 
bularies have similar ibrms, and the directly western and non-Tibetan rela- 
tionship of the .Draviro-Ultraindian and Draviro- Australian group of forms 
and applications is as fully evidenced' as any archaic glbssarial induction 
can bs, 

Caucasian, mmi bar-s, ber-s, ba-z, mi-s, mc-se, Georgian w-if-ware, if-** 
wa-i, Ossetic ma-i ; swi bar-ch, bar-ke, mal-ch, marra, beri, Georgian 
mitli, mish-si, mik. The application of the labio-liquid root to maoa is 
ojae of those numerous glossarial links between Dravirian and Caucasian 
(and eVen Caucaso-Semitic and African &;c.) wdiicli, with its non-Tibetan 
ideologic and phonetic traits, indicate that its course from the Scythic 

f rovince to India was across the Indus and not across the Himalaya. 

)ravirian has pir-ei, za-billi, bil-|?e identical with the imtivfe root 

for lights bil, vel, pel, bal, bol, and different from all the Oiiines®, 
Tibeto-lTUraiudian and Scythic names for moon. The western affinities of 
the labial name are also illustrated by the Indo-European mopa, man-^ 
mond, maan, moon &:c., African Yolo-m, herra &:c. 

Scythic: air, wind, Ugr. hox-$-ha, moi-d-em, met~d-ish, mer^z, 

wire, Sam. bil, mer~^r^, iaar-/c, mei'-se, bar-shi, Korean par-a»i, 
par-a?t, Yenis. pai, poi, noi, ])ei (Ostiak woi ; Fin. day poi-wa, pei-wu &c., 
sun poi-wa, pei-we &c.); sun Fin wal-% ; 'dre Fin wal-Jda, Koriak myl, 
mil-l^-mil, mil-y«?t, mil-//?/.-pil &c.; white Fin wal-yi, bal-y^^, wel-^,^j 
&C .5 Ugr, wai-ya’w, kc. Here we had the root with its original 

meaning white preserved in Fin and Ugrian as in Dravirian, although lost 
in most of the other families, and the special archaic connection between 
Ugrian, Caucasian and Dravirian illustrated. The Indo-European weiss^ 
wEj white &c* is probably a variety of the same form, r passing into s, % 
in the Scytho-Iranian phonology. The Scytho-Gaucasic bar-s Ugr., 
mom, Aun Cauc., is light in Armenian bar-z { Sanskrit bha-s), as in Dmvi- 
rian, mar-sal, bera-chi &c. Indo-European has other forms and applica- 
tions, e. g. air wad Ossetic, vata Sansk. wat-<j»i Zend bat-as Bengali, 
bad Hindi &c, &:c.j ventrw^, wind, wan, win kQ,Jire Toir, vuur, fire &c* 
Semitic air a-war, n-wiru &c. 

4. The- sibilant root is the most common in the Scythic glossaries ; and 
in the Caucasian it is equally important with the labio-liquid, Scythic : 
white zag-a, chs^a, sak-w, sai-raTi, sa, siri, sir, sbora, sor-»y ko* 
&c.; light achik^ sir-dik tog, tug-ut, taf, tol/ till, tuli, tuz, |u% 
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Sam.ta, tl 2 i,'^s 1 nl; siu, Scq.; s7m shi, cliat, eliaia, hai, a!iim,8lwiB«4jvsiiwi,a| 
Miiag, chotal, ; c^a^.shi, chaya, te\ e-dur, doh, tUj ckeVshun-du 

& 3 .; mom Yenis. tiii, sliui, che-j?, Moiig. sara^ cliam^ sara-» ; 

Y«lsis. eis, osb^ es &C,; air sal-ki, cbil, ael, tol, tyl, ko. 

Caucasian : ^re za, zo, zi, tzs, m-za, m-ze, (Ossetic sin^ din); mm 
hshUj Georgian tiita ;• da^ dini, deni, den; sk^ chi, ?»i,-cbi, p-cbn, 

p~sba ; star za, zoa, su-ii, su-ta, te-ru &;c. 

In the Indo-Europran family Scytbo-Caucasian forms are common 
sm 8ur*ya, heli, sol,, sonne, zon, sun; day dina, den, dan, dies, dit, det^ 
dag, tag, day &c. They ai'e also comnaoa in the Ssmito- African, glossariea, 
e. g. sl^?^ shorn, sbems, tsai &c. 

The exc eptio nal Tho cbu chba’ moon, ( Manyak nasb~chab day) is Scytbfo, 
clia^ra Mong,, cha-ip Yenis. 

The Braviro-Anam forms appear to he partly western from their Cau- 
easo-Scytbic and Indo-European affinities, and partly archaic Himalayo- 
Scyjfcbic. Some of the Anam forms, e. g., sach or sak, that,' tot, are more 
Scythic than Bravirian. The Bravirian and the similar Gangeto-Ul- 
traindian, ag'ain, have a close resemblance to (Jancasian and Indo-ln- 
ropean forma. Some of the Anam and other similar Gangeto-Ultraindlaii 
forms closely resemble Chinese as well as Scythic forms. Probably ip 
this as in other cases, the early Himalaic current— Mon- Anam^hrougbt 
archaic Scytho-Chinese forms, and blended them in tlie mixed southern 
glossaries Vith the archaic Scytho-Caucasiau and Bcytho-Iranian of the 
native Braviiian family. 


1 Bhotian wr. 

2 Hotpa 

3 Thochu 

4 Gyarung 

5 Manyak 
0 Takpa 


Water, 

llimr. 

Blood, 

chhu .. 

^-tsaiig-i>o . . 

kh-rag, kh-rang 

chhu . . 

chang-uo . , 

thak 

lira’ . , 

lira’ 

sye se’ 

chah . . 

cha-hra’ 

sk’ 

hchi 

^i-chi 

^fli-shi 

d va’ . . 

dya; 

sha’ 

chhi . . 

chhi 

kh-ra 


1, The sibilant root. 


Water, Blood, 

Chbu 5 tsang, cbang, chah, cha, sba’, sa’ ; chhi, chi, shi, sye, seh 

The Sifan vocable for blood is Chinese; and it is also the prevalent Ul- 
traindo-Gangetic one. Chin, chiue, biut, hue, he’, Gyami sye j Horpa sye, 
se’-Gyarang ^ct-shi, Thochu sa’, Manyak shah 

The forms current for water afe also Chinese and Scythic. Chin, chui, 
shiii, sui &c., Scythic su, shui, tui kc , : Gyarung fi-chi, Takpa chhi,. 
Thochu chah. 

One of the most prevalent Ultraindo-Gangetic forms for adheres 
to the Chinese form for waterj shui, chui, sui, tui, — Tiberk. shui, Deoria 
Ch. chui, Bodo thoi, Burm., Yuma swe, thvre, Karen thwi, iNh Tangliul 
3Up Nogaung^-zu. The Garo kan-chai, Singpho sai, Jili ta-slmi, Koreng 
la-zai, Yuma sai, chai, Tengsa ai, are moditications Of the same ihrm. 

As water the full Chinese form is preserved in Kumi and Kyau tui, toi, 
Khy^ug tui, tue, Bongiu, Kuki tue, Maram a-thui, Koreng lu-dui, Hong- 
pu dui, Bodo doi, Kholbu, Mai^iag yui. JSfogaung has tsu, 3£haii a-tsug 
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Atigtmi’ dzii, 211 , Ten^a tu, Tfamsang* |o> S. Tangklrol tiiy T* tiEt,-clti^. 
K. T. a!-cliu water \ Khari tfi-tsu, jSog-. tsu-la-tsu,, Tengsa -tu-la^ Joboka 
swo-kha, Methim jiiioa, 5amsaii<r joan n’aer, 

, The Chan^*lo and Lepeha vi, Chepang* wi are perlmps' refemlito to tli« 
full form shtii &c. 

The Bhotiau form for water ^ chhu (Chin, chni), resemhles the Naga and 
Madpnii t'^u, zu, tu, chu, &c. 

The slender Uitraindo-Gangetic forms ma-chi T. Mishmi, t-si Aka, 
si, ft-he Abor, thi Karen, ti Lungke, Muthun, Joboka, Che’p., Milch., a 
Mulimg, tei Mmng, ?j-tsin Bing-pho, w-chin Jili, t-sing Manipuri, imm- 
hle the Oyarung chi water, shi blood, Takpa chhi water. 

This form is also common as applied to Mood, hi Khoibu, Maring, He- 
war, hi-ki Bodo, he Namsang, ih Mulnng, Tabiung, i Abor, the Safe, thi 
'Kapwi, Kami, Kyan, a-ji Mathun, Joboka, a-zyi Maram, a^zi Chumphung 
a-ahi Luhuppa, w-v-si C. Tangkhul, ?m-hi Moz. Angami, a-tM S. Tang^ 
khul, Kami, Kumi, hungke, Khyeng, Aa-thi Khyeng, ««-si Bunwar, chi 
Graro, ;?t,v.-khi iJmbu. 

The Kambojan Monchi-jTt M(wd is the Bifan-ITItTamdian fonn 

with the tinai labial sometiinevH found in Mon-Anam Tocables, when it m 
absent in Tibetan (comp, Mrd chi-% shi-w, chi-y«). It is probably coe-» 
nected with the Bingpho chin, tsin, Tlie root occurs with the same fiiml 
or postfix in Aino ki-m, and Tungusian 8ho-?na [Bee also Kiver], 

The Ultraindo-Gangetic shui, tui &c. preservesthe full Chinese form 
now lost in Tibet, ana probably marks the oldest Tibetan current. The 
tu, su forms are allied to the Bhotiaii, and may indicate a second current. 
The slendei' Gyarung, Manyak and Takpa form appears to be that in which 
the last of the great Tibetan currents diffused the root to the southward. 
It is possible that ail the principal variations may have been independent- 
ly formed in each of the Tibeto-Lltraindian provinces, and that the slender 
mrms may be of equal antiquity with the broad. But the broad forms 
are common to Chinese, Scythic and Tibeto-Burman, while the slender 
have a more confined range, similar to that of many other Bifan roots 
varieties. It is probable theretore that all the Tibetan forms were original- 
ly broad like the Chinese ; that the Bifan chi was a contraction of the 
archaic Chino-lTbetan chui, or an im[>orted Bcythic form ; and that the 
Ultraindo-Gangetic chi, khi, thi, ti, &c, ingenei al belong to the Bifan- III- 
traindian current, or to the same phonetic era. The Irawadi-Butlej chui, 
shui, tui &c. were probably derived from the pure Chinese forms onoc pre- 
valent in the Sifan province. 

Bkwr. 

The first series fol* river has the common Chinese, Scythic and Tibetea 
loot for water in a Bcythic foi-m. The Bcythic forms are shur, shur Cgrian, 
su, sug, [o-suk, sea, Kamsch.], u-sm &c. Turkish, «-sun, chun ll<Migoi 
The same foitn is found in Anam saung, sung, soiig, som, Kamb, tuii-4i, 
Bhotian and Thochu have a,, Bhot, js-tsang-p*/;^ chang-j;o, san-jw, Thochn 
cha-Z>ra\ A West Bhot. voc. has inuk-^ung* 

The Murmi syong, Serp. hyung, Lhop. ehhu kyong, Lepch. ong-kyDUgi 
(on^ water), umbu w^>-hong, Kiranti kmg-ku, Gurung khwong, i uhupim^ 
Tangkhul and Khoibu kong, Koreng shing-gu resemble the Anam sung, 
song, — but from the Manipuiic form g*u and the lSii>al kyong, khwong^ 
ku, it is probable that the k iona is a distinct root; Anam kong# 
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Thesourceis tlae Chinese hong K«t., kiang K-h., which would thua appear 
to have spread from K. liltraindia to ISlpaL 

The Pashtu scan, sin, (whence Sin-d, Hiii-d, Ind-us, India) mm 
he Tibetan and not directly Scythic. 

The ScythoAnam sun, sug, sung is a common Indonesian word* 
sungai, &c, 

The sibilant, in the common forms for rvattT, is also river in Gyarung 
and Takpa. Garo has chi Gyarung, chhi Takpa), xlbor a-sie, Aewar 
khu-si. 

The Chinese and Yuma full form for toi, tm &c., is current 
river in Bodo doi, Manipurian dui-dai, tui-koak, tu-thau, tu-lil, tu-rel tu^ 

Limbu chua &c. > > “» 

2. The Liquid Hoot. 

hra^ Horpa, dya^ Manyak, watcr^ river ; /^/i-rag, /^/i-rang, th^^k {fm 
r/i-yak) Bhotian, /j-^-ra Takpa 

The root of the old Bhotian kh-rag, Takpa kh-ra, Sokpa kho-ro^^^^^ 
(? kho-rog-/7/iv‘), Moody is hund. in the Milch, /n^-lach, hhcobar M-nak,, 
foinna which have been derived from a very archaic Tibetan current. The 
Bengali rak-ta, Sindhi rat, may be refembie to it. The root occurs in 
the llgrian ?y?/o-rak. The softened current form th-ak, Lhopa th-yakj 
Sarpa th-ak, have made no progress. 

The Anam tiet blood resembles the Iiambojan slender form for mter^ 
tik, (tak &c.). The Anam form may be a purely local variation of Chines^ 

As water the root is Mon-x\nam dak, dat, tak, tag, tik, nuk, in Yankowry 
rak (Kic. /^a-nak Mood), Bengali u-dak, I^ew^ar lau, la, Miver tu-l^ 
tsu-ia-tsu IN^aga, ha-loung Khyeng. 

The form in rk, dk, nk kc. is river in Ka dak-tani, Kambojan j^-rek, 
Barman m-rik, ?w-riet, m-yit, Khy eng lik, Mon wnifer dhik. This slen- 
der form is distinguished from the broad rak, dak &c. watiT, Mood, and is 
similar to the Rakhomg re, ri, Changlo ri, Tublimg ri-ang, Magar di, 
water. The same slender form without the final k is also found in words 
for river, tun-li Kambojan, tu-iil Manipuri (two roots), li ku Suiiwar te 
Burman has also a broad form w-racli. f Thocliu cha-bra’ the last 

element is probably a similar vocable Mm\ ; comp, hra^ Horpa. 
The Sambawa b-rang is the Burman m*rach softened. A similar form of 
the root occurs in Mikir lang water, lang-pi Hver. 

The root occurs with the labi^ final in the Lau fam. nam water, river, 
oil, Kmms’-mm Mood. 

The same root also occurs in Tibeto-^Burman names for m/, in some 
cases by itself and in others with the name of the plant from which 
the- oil is obtained, Bhotian has /i-bru-mar in which i)ra or b-ru appears 
to be an archaic form of the liquid root for water. Horpa has mar-mik, 
in which the liquid root (hra^ water=s=rhB.k) has the Niculjar form. Takpa 
kya^mar, in which kya appears to be an example of the guttural root* 

* Sung--ai water^S’^father may have been tai archaic Tibetan form* 
Lhopa, Thochu, ligrian. 

t This form is found in thp nwe of the river Barak (b^-rak). In 
Marco Polo^s time the Irawady appears to have been known by the slen- 
der4brm of the same yocabie, Brins (b-iius 
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The TIicmjIxii chmg’-yti appears to combine a Tibetan name for mater with 
the Chinese name for oil, yu. Gyarung: has chia-swi ( chi water ), Ma- 
®ya& e-chi-ra, i-ti-ra. 

The sp, Bhotian nam oil appears to preserve the Laxi form for waten 
The Lepcha nam oil is identical with the Lan form. 

3. The Guttural Boot 

Most of the guttural forms appear to be variations of those in ch. The 
Chinese Mang, kong, khoi See. may be radically the same as the Bhotian 
ehang, tsang, but it is more probably connected with the Scythic' guttural 
soot. A few of the southern words appear to be directly comiected with 
the Chinese. 

Biver, kong Luhuppa, kong-ywi Maring, kyong, khwong, heng, Nipal. 

Biver, kyi Toung-thu, kha Siiigpho, tui-koak Kapwi, a-run-kai ilaramy 
fe-gha M. Kumi, khe Ahom, khye nam Khamti. 

Sunwar liku, Magar klio-la, ]!^ewar khu-si, Kiranti hong-ku. 

Water, kwi Murmi, kyu Gurung, pan-khu Sunwar ; chi-ka Garo. 

Blood, ma-khi Limbu, ka Murmi, koh Gurung. 

hi Newar, hyu Magar, hau Kiranti. 

Oil, ma-khu Lhopa, chi-gu Murmi, cM-kang Newar, chu-gu G urung, 
gyo Sunwar. 

5. The Laldal Boot. 

Mon has the labial only, bie, pi river, and it is also current for water 
in Chaiiglo vi, Chepang wi and Lepcha vi. In Lepcha vi is also Uood. 
Kiranti has awa oil. For sea Mon has bi, bui, Anam bien. 

The K. Dravirian vocabularies have a peculiar form of the Lxbial root, 
water am Male, um Uraon. Kasia has also um and for river wah. 
These forms are distinct from the Southern, but the Scythic original both 
of the Toda pa and Northern am,um, is preserved in the Pashtu aba, abu. 

A labial root occurs in several names for river. .It appears in some to ba 
the root for father or mother. The Lau fam. has me nam, nam me, mou- 
ther of water (me 'mther)\ Mikir long pi (lang water, mi mother, Kasia, 
m, m fern-ale Mikir), Sak pi-si. The broad fonn, generally is tbrnid 
m Kami /^a-va, Kumi /^«-wu, yang-pang (=rang-pang), Mru a-u, Lung- 
ke ti-wa, Mrung tei-ba. Kyau ti-poe, Karen has ti-mo {^mater’s mother) 
Miri «-bunge, iSa su-bang, Sunwar pan-khu. In some of these forms 
also the labial only its retained. 

Other roots for mother are also used. Mulung and Tablung have yang- 
m (riang water, nu mother), Nams. jo-an (jo water, anu mother Muth.J 

The name for the sea is sometimes formed in a similar mode, Burman 
Iws peng-le {father of water), pan-le, pan-lei, Tungthu pin-M. 

Ohs. 1. The ui form of the aspirate root-— the most iiiitK)rtant of the 
llltraindo-Gangetic and found as and Uooditi the older Ultraindieii 
group, Yuma «c. — ^is probably an archaic Tibetan form, as it is preserved 
both in Chinese and Scythic , — water Sam. toi, sea Aino 4-tui, i«-aui, 

^ This idiom is Scythic, e. g. Turkish aga-ii-su, jai-su, Ir-mak 
{water su Turk., ChukeM,Jathr aga Turkish, ,ai Ugrian (Penn)^ 

iia Koriak), 
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The M Tariation is also Sojtaic, hut in the Irawadi tongues it appears to 
he a local ?ariation of ui. The short forms tu, tsu, su, appear to be also 
locah although similar varieties occur in Scythic vocabularies. A single 
form imported in one Tibetan vocabulary may have originated all these 
southern variations of the broad form. 

2. The slender southern forms are mostly connected with each, other^ 
and derived probably from the Sifan (Gyarung-Takpa) similar form. Its 
prevalence in the northern Irawadi-Brahmaputran vocabularies, Sirigplio^ 
Mishmi, Abor, is strongly in favour of its immediate derivation from a 
southern Sifan dialect ; and the extent to which it has been diffused 
amongst the Irawadi-Yuma vocabularies— especially in its Gyo rung appli- 
cation to blood — render it probable that it was the voc .ble of tlie latest great 
Sifan migration, tkeGyamug character of which has so often been noted. 

S. The forms in n have a much more limited range. But their appli- 
cation to river f their close Scy thic affinities, and their occurrent:e in Bliotian 
and Anam, show the form to have been axchaically distinct fioin cliui. 


TheD ravirian roots for water ^ river, Mood, are distinct, and their line of 
connection with Scythic roots is also distinct. I, water, niru, nir, nillu, 
tiru, Brahui div{Mood se-nnir (red-^water, m’^yya Lq. rad), u-dir-/m, 
ke^nniru (ke-wptt red, ke=se )5 Comp, also cho-^i^c.^wia, cho-miad red, 
cho-m, cho-re blood, — and the li raon and Male khenso, kesc ;vri, khens, 
kesu blood. 2. water, '^un-al, vell-<^m ; river varu-pun-«/, aru, vru, yar, 
polo, hole, pa, puzha (=:pula), 3. 7vaier tanni ; river tude, dou-da ; blood 
ne-tturu, ne~ttar, na-ttur j the root tur, tud &c. is probably a variety of 
tir, dir. * 

The Kol and Uraon name for river adds a 4th root, garra Kol, khar 
Uraon. It is found in Angami, karr, kerr, and Chep;iug, ghor. 

The Tibeto-Ultraindian liquid root is found in Kol dali, dha water. 

A slender form of the aspimte che-rA water h.:;s been received into 
Uraonj in addition to the native labial, urn. 

Foreign Belatlons. 

The Sibilant Moot. 

This, as we have seen, is Chinese, wattyr, and Scythic, water, river. Tha 
archaic broad form appears to be Chino-Himakic. A similar form is 
found in the more primitive Scythic voebs. Most of the forms for river 
are Scythic in form, the older Himalaic yoeb. of Ultrainclia pfosaping the 
pure Scythic variety sung &c. (Mongolian, Turkish). The sibilant and 
dental root is the most important in the Scythic vocabularies. In the 
older it has the labial prefixed. Fin Ave-si, Ugiian Avi-ty, AA'i-t, vi-s, Japan 
mi-zu, Aino river he-zu, be-z, water AA’^a-z-ka, wa-cha. 

The root is also found in Ugrian fortm in the Caucasian tzun, shin, chi , 
fi-si, jp-seh &c. water ; chi, p-si, chor kc. rivir (Georgian wi-tz); zl, fcih% 
cha &c. blood (also hi). Indo-European has w^a-sac-r, wa-t-er, wa-da &:c. 

The Liquid Boo t 

The primary' forms are rak, rat, kk, dak, nak, nuk nam. The root 


^ In sec. 11 of ch. v. the Ultraindian taru is compared Avith some 
of the Bravirian foms. But it is boav clear, from the colkrion of the 
Tibeto-UItramdiaa names, that the root is ru (to-ru). 
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h rare as mater. In the ^eat Scythic alliance the only analogous fon^, 
In Klaproth’s vocabularies are the Yeniseian dok, Fin ta-tze, za4se, which 
however appear to he referable to the sibilant root. The Lau fopa is pre-n 
served in the Tungusian word for sea nam, iamu. Ugrian has lei, a-ner« 
«-nyer river ( VVoTga) ; Mongolian nuhr, nor sea ; Turkish nehr ; and with 
the prefix ta~,da- both roots are used for sea te-nger Hungarian, to-nyar 
Tungus., ta-lai Samoiede, da-lai Mong., ta-loi, da-lai, de-nyis Turkish. 
A common Scythic name for sea and river also contains the liquid root 
mu-ren, mii-ran, mu-ra, mo-ii, mu-di, inu-ny, mu-1. ™ 

.The Scythic roots also occur in the vocables for l^iood, milk &c. 

The root occurs applied to Mood in lut, lent of the Lau faip.} in the 
Aryan rak-ta, rat, ru-dira. It occurs in similar forms in Atriciin and 
Asonesian vocabularies (water ^ river ^ blood). 

Possibly the Indo-European lac inilk may be the same root, hut it at 
preset too sporadic to take its place within this circle of affinities. 

This root appears to be one of the primary ones of the Tibetan family^ 
and, from its rarity and the nature of its distribution in the Aso- African 
glossaries, to have been one of the earliest dispersed. It appears to belong 
to the western or Ugro-Iranian side of the Tibetan affinities and hpjt to 
Chinese and eastern Scythic. 

The Labial Boot,. 

This root is common in Scythic, Indo-European, Caucasian, Bravirian, and 
Semite- African, as watery river ^ sea, bloody &c. But it is doubtful whether 
in the full forms, in which it is followed by the sibilant, dental, liquid or gut- 
tural, it is to be considered as the root or as a prefix. The forms mu, wa, 
hi &c. are comparatively rare, and, in general, evidently contractions of 
those which have a second element. Thus both ti and zi blood of 
Caucasian are referable to the Ugrian vi-s &c. water ^ wi-r &c, bloody be- 
cause, from the prevalent forms for mater andriv^r, the vocabulary is clear- 
ly Ugrian (e. g. mater p-si Cauc., wi-tz Georgian). In Ugrian the 
sapie contractions take place, e. g. water Ugr. wyut, ute, uit, wu, waj 
Samoide hi, it, i, bu &c. The Caucasian vocabularies appear in this, as ia 
other cases, to be immediately connected with the archaic Ugrian and not 
with the Tibeto-Burman. . The common roots are subject to a similar 
range of mutations in every considerable group of vocabularies, as in the 
V^an, East Scythic, Tibeto-Burman, Asonesian, Caucasian and Semito- 
An'ican, 

in the Ugrian branch the lahio-liquid is the common vocable for hlmd 
Fiu wuo-rak (the full Tibetan form of the liquid), wa-r, we-ri, ma-le, (M- 
pe); Ugr. w^a-r, wi-r, ille, &c., Koriak mu-lu — ^mu-1. 

Sanskrit has va-ri, wa-ri mater. 

The Q'tiUnral Boot. 

The guttural is Chinese. It is also a distinct Scythit? 
ge &:c.; kus ; gol, kul, kol, gun ; Bemito-Libyan khar, khor^ kc?i 
Bravirian. 


Barth, Mountain, Stone, 

Barth, 

Tibetan, 

^ sa Horpi, sa* Gyar.j sa^ Takp i zi-p' TJiaclpif 
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m-li Manyak. 

Southern. 

1. sah Lhopa, sa Murmi, Giirun:jr, clia N’ewar, jha Maorar, Ma-« 
ram, ha .SfainrHaii:*’, Joboka, B »io, Garo, h i-wau Mutliaa, ya Deom Ch.;> 
ban Toung’-thu. [Ufountain b]. 

2. tkAif ta-’H Tayiiig, TeiiTsa, N‘)'yiiung, Khan, hiri-'M Songpu^ 
^. 15 -di Komig, ni Kyau, le-kong M. Kami, Lungko, m-tb Burm, 
wr., OT-ye sp , nhe Giining. 

Kapwi, Khoiba, TigttAfii Cluimphuuor, Lnh’mpa, C. Tang- 

khul, ^-lai M iring, nm-\M N, Taiig-khal, iai-pnk Maaipiiri, 

Kami I nai Chinese, K~t]. 

noi Anarn, nyai Mijhu, bho-noi Dhimal, (nui 'mimtah, noi, bi, doikiU 
Laufiim.) [aai Chinese K-t]. 

lang-.iin Khiimti. 

«e-lu S. Tangkhul, ^?«-long K. Kami, {huAung stone M. Kami), ^-“rouag- 
Mru, ruong Anarn. 

dong, (also momitmn) Anarn, dunrr country Mon. 

3. a-mong Abor, muang l4iu, Siam, nhuong, huong Anarn, phat Lap- 
cha, lai-pak Manipuri, ba-kha Kiranti, blio-noi Dhimal, ha-wan MuthuHy 
Khamti, phen-din Siam, mien Anarn. 

4. j&«-tok Mulung, Tabluag; tho Anarn [Chinese tho]. 

5. ki-ju Ang. (tlie-ju iron\ su Anarn, ki-je M, A. (je trm). [Se© 
Mountain 5]. 

6. ta-ka Jili, nyga Singpho, ba-kha Kiranti, kham Limbu, kho-pi 
Sunwar, ka Sak, ho kho Sgau Karen, gon kho Fwo K., khon Anarn, 

khe-khel Uroan, ke-kal Male, 

7. dia, dia phan Anam, deiye Kambojan, [Ch. ti, dei, lani ti, tien]. 

8. dat Anarn, det Kkyeng, te Mon. 

o-te, o-»t, wa-the KoL 

9. din Siam, Ahom, lang-nin Khamti, phen-din Siam, This is pro- 
bably a vaiiation of li (2), 

Mmmtam, 

Tibetan, 

1. ri Bhot,, Takpa, ri^'-rap Hoi^a, [ Marti 2, Biom 2|. 

Chinese lia, ling, Tungusian «-lin, 7/-ro, n~r& ; Mong. wa, Km 

2. s-pya Thochu, ta-vet Gyar., m-bi Many, 

Southern, 

1. \^EaTth 2, Stone 2]. ?w-1o-di Dophia, no-di Aka, mos-long Koreng, {ta« 
to earth), kuAong Maram, M-lung Mating (also earth), kho-lon Pw® 
J^ren, rong Lepcna, dung-kang Tiberkhad, dong Anam, rok Lhopa. 

1^-lang, A^-lang Bung-khe, A-4ang Kya% mur-m Boing-nak, mina-mm 
l^mung, ra DMmal. 

lai Mrang, loi Laos, doi Ahom, noi Khamti, nui Anam. 

JiUl, non, thi non, tki don Siam, non, non sanh, ngan Anam, ^nom, 
p-nong Kamb. 

2. horn, hum Singpho, ^-phung K, and C. Ta«|rkhul, Champhun^^ 
Luhuppa, mue K. Kumi, a-pin Khari, min-a-ram ISogaung, moi Kumi^ 
jpa-awon hill Mon. 

■ [Eurth 1 , sa, ha" ha-ho Hamsang (ha emih), ha-hoa Johcte 
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cba-ju M. Ang.y ha~jo Bodo, ha-chiir Garo, a-«ii Beor. Chy ka tsu Sgam 
Karen, tok-aong* Limbii, sa-kha Aug, [Chinese shan]. 

m«-san Tengsa. [? shan Chinese]. 

3^. tok-song Limbn [^tt-tok Mulung, Tablung, tn Mon, ta-ke 
Male, dong-ar Gond]; son Anam, sa-tong Jili, tong Buman wr., taimg sp., 
shung, tung Mm. 

Se. wi-lo-di Dophla, iio-di Aka, ( 2 -di Abor. 

wm-thing S. Tangkhul, Khoibu, ching Kapwi, Manipuri, cheing Songpn* 

dan--da Magar, Sunwar. 

4. ^/*~kung M. Kumi, (le-kong earth) j ta-ko Sak, kon L. Khyeng, 
konng Toiing-thu, gun Newar, kwon Gumng, gang Murmi, se-kha An** 
gaini, kha Mon, do-kang Milch., dung-kang Tiberkhad, ^o, giong, kon 
hilly Anam, (kon, ku lau island \ phu-khau Siam, kong jai (jai higk)^ 

BraTirian kono-m, konda, kmmu, gndda, [Earth 6 ]. 

Stone, 

Tibetan. 

1. r-do Bh. wr., do sp., doh Serpa, Lhopa. 

2. gho-lo-^ Tliochu, go-r Takpa. 

3. r-ga-me Horpa, ru-^u Gyar. 

4. wo-^ Manyak. 

Southern. 

1. w-tan Maram, Songpn, da Anam, tbach Anam. 

2. [Mountain 3, Earth %], wn~hla Taying M., lanng Mijhu, ifc?/4anng 
Mrang, i-lung, i-Iing Abor, fl^long Dophla, n-lung Singpho, ^^^-long 
Jili, long Kamsang, Muthun, Joboka, a-long Khari, lung~zuk Nog., 
lung-mango Tengsa, yong Tabl., yangi-yong Mulung, ^.-yok, k-yauk 
Burm., lung Kapwi, C. and S. TangkhnlJ Kyau, nung Manipuri, ma-lmg 
Champhung, Luhupja, thu-lung Khoibu, lung-gau N. Tangkhul, M* 
lung Maring, ta-lo Koreng, ka-luug Kumi, long-tchong K. Kumi, lun, 
lum Khyeng, Lung-khe, ^-lunKami,ta-lon Sak, lung loang Toungthu, Iti 
Sgau Karen, Ion Garo, Pwo Karen. 

long Lepeha, lohong Newar, lung Limbu, lung-ta Mranti, Ihung Ma» 
gar, ^ung^lu Sun war, yuma Gurung, yum-ba Murmi. 

3. ii-mo, ta^mo Kambrnn, ta^moe Ka, ^«-mok, ha^mok Chong, 
inok, ^<»-mouk Mon, man Kasia, ^a-wha Mru, pakh-na Uraon. 

4. Ang., ha-che M. A. [shi, shik Ch.J. 

5. un-thur iSiim., on-thai Bodo. 

6. bin Siam, Khamti, Laos. Prob. from hil Asam, and Ml from tlm 
Bengali 8hil% Hind. sil. 

7. tongi Gond ii^ntam dong-ar). 

8. dim, diiiKol. 


The nam^ for earthy stoney mountainy land or country y and islandy ollm 
Involve the same root. 

In the Tibeto-Burman voch. the sibilant root is earth and mountain ; the 
liquid is earthy mountain and stOM ; the laMal is momtadny earth rnd dom* 

1. The BMlant Root. 

Earth. 

^fhe jsdbiant root is used for earth in all the Tibetan dMeists save Mwy« 
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.v_.<a Bsi cha se zi. In the South it is rare, occurring in the Naga- 
land IllS’w 

Mountain, 

In the Naga group it also enters into names for mountain. . 

Si; s ««. <f a. ».g. 3 

we iKBsess— Mr. Hodgson's Bodo— ia, with qualiWes postposed, forms 

Eumerous otlier names. 


2. The Liquid Boot 

Barth, , j 

Ifl. The only Tibetan example of this _ application is Jhe sirawr 
Manyak «>«-li, ^li. Burman has the same term modified ^e, wd the 
same prefix. It occurs with the dental and OTttural piet. (&} „ 

■Taying Mi ahm i and some of the Mampunan iaiects. The prefix m the 
^-11 may be either from wet- or ta-, , . . 

1*. A broad form lu, lo“g. dong, dung, roung, Mong, to to ap 

pUcation in S. Tangkhul, K. Kumi, Mru, Annm and Mon {oountrff). 
lo. The a form is rare— Yuma, Nogaung, Dhimal. ^ 

2. The form lai of the Manipuri group appears to be conn^ 
the Anam noi and Chinese nai ; and with the noi, loi, doi hd 
fern.' The Mijhu nyai preseiwes the Chinpe vowel toter tto h 
noi ; while it is an example of the Anam element found m Mijhn. 

Mountain, . . ,«• i ^ 

la. Bhotian and Takpa have the slender form which Manyak ap- 

^^^.*°In*'the^'aouth the slender form is not used. B^t the o, u fom 
occurs in Dophla,Lhopa, I^pcha ^pberkh^ 

the Maniouri aroup, Pwo Karen and Anam on the other. TW tnw is an 
archaic llbetafvanety appears from the forms |”d tor ^ 

rong, rok Lhopa, Lepcha; dong mmntam, earth Anam, dung 
Tilmrkhad, coimtry Mon, tong mmmtain Jib, Burman. The dental iorms, 
however, may be referable to the qualitive sibilant root. 

The 1, r, root occurs with this app&on in Tibet in to Thoohu gho-lo- 

is more common in to south with to 
ton any other. It has aB to ’^tioM tot occur 

mountain and long* lo, limg, lun, ,C nonhla to Sinsr- 

It is found in to upper Brahmaputr^frawady band— Dophla to Bing 

pho— mtheNaga,MWpuri,YumaandKarm^up8. t,., 

^ Abor has hotohe broad and slendw vowels W, hng ; 

an n form, nung; to Burman k-yauk, k-yok is referable to aform k raat, 

it-Tok Mtnilar to the Lepcha rok earth. 

Z. The Dental Bmt 
Barth. 

Tim Chinese Hok-kien,Hai-liffli;timItol, 
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K-li-.; tin, ti K-t., lands tin to K-t., is allied to tlie Aaam tlio and dia, and 
Kambojan deiye. 

The Anam dat, Khyeng det, Mon te, and the Kol te, the, are of doubtful 
affiriity. Similar forms of the sibilo-deiital root for lar^e &;c. occur, e. g, 
det Bodo. In the Anam dat dai, dai is the qualitive rjreat, but dat may 
ha ve been an older form. The Aryan desa, desh, may possibly be the ori- 
ginal of det, dat. 

Mountain, 

The dental and sibilant root appears in general to be the qualitive, hr^e 


The Bhotian do is probably a form similar to the southern dong, and 
its etymology must share in the doubts that attach to it. The Anam da, 
thach, Maram M-tau, are also similar forms of the dento-sihilant root for 
largC) ta, tai Chinese, dai Anam, tai M Mishmi, tauiNewar, da Garo. 

4. Die Labial Boot, 

Barth, 

The labial root is not applied to earth in Tibetan. 

In the south it occurs in the Mon- Anam family, Muthun, Dhimal, Abor, 
Kii'anti— generally in conjunction with another mot. 

Mountain, 

The Gyarung Tliochu 5-pya’, indicate that the full fom had a 
final k, t, tmd that the Manyak hi is a contraction. 

In the south the root is rare and the forms are different from the Ti- 
betan, Singpho having final -?», Manipurian and jN’ogauug -n. 

Stone. 

In Tibet, Manyak alone has the labial, wo. 

The Mon- Kambojan group has it in a more archaic form, mok. In dis- 
tinct forms it is also found in Mru, Kasia and Uraon. 

From the rarity and the mode of distribution of the labial, the little 
connection between several of the forms, and the identity of all with cur- 
rent forms for ffreat, rotind, fat &c., it is evidently the same root ; and it 
was probably originally used as a qualitive in all cases, as it still is in 
several of the names. Thus in the Muthun ha~wan it follows ha 
(comp* f/reat wa Burm., I s Singpho, rownd pan Ahom, fat kwi-pan 
Oyaruug}; lai-pak Manipuri has the common Manipuric root for earth lai^ 
followed by a form of the root for large which may be Manipuric (no 
qualitives being included in the ’i i>*.b.), and is similar to the Lepcha pnat 
earth, Gyarung ^^^-vet, Thochu s-md! mountain, and^ to the form of 
the qualitive iu iVbor bote, large, Tengsa ?«-bok, Khari ta-bit (s=^^vet 
ijjdir.) fat, Manyak wa’ wa’ round he., and to the Mon-Kambojan ^la^-mok^ 
ta--mo, stem {:sf^ta‘-hok fat Khari), Manyak wo-M* The Smpho bom 
bum, mountain, is the Biiotian lar^ bom, Singpho itself has phum fatp 
m Bodo phung, w^hich is the Manipuric tom for motmtain, phnng, ^ The 
Kumi mue, moi mountain, Dhimal bho-noi earth (noi earth), Kiranti ba- 
kha, Abor mong ai'e also >inailar to cun*ent forms of the qualitive— ba large 
Singpho, mon round Jihimti, pwi Urge Thochu 
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Tlie K.liari^3f-pili motmtfdn has the slender form applied to Urge In 
Khari itself as m.Teiig:sa, Thoohu and Chinese, and to Jut in the Ian fam* 

5. The Gtdtvral Boot, 

Earthy Momtain. 

The guttural root is not Tibetan. It is found in that range of the south- 
ern vocabularies which has the greater proportion of archaic Ilimalaic and 
Indian vocables— Anam, Mon, Yuma, Is. Gangetlc kc. The most common 
forms khon, kon, kung, kang kc. best adhere to the primary form- — ^kunnu 
&c. Brav. 

Stone, 

The Horpa ga, Thochu gho, Takpa go, Gyarang gu, is not found in tlie 
south. It IS probably a comparatively late 8cy thic acquisition. The Bm- 
virian kan, kol, kolla, kallu has distinct Scythic affinities. 


The qualitives for ^reat^ rotmd,fat, high, long — ^into many of the names 
for which, the same root enters — appear to be used in the present doss of 
wmrds to some extent. The imperfection of the vocabularies is a bar to 
aur discriminating them from the substantive roots, with some of which 
they are phonetically identical. The w’ords given for earth vmj m their 
meanings from the mere soil, to land generallv, to the earth as a whole, to 
a particular ‘country ke., and it is quite possible that, in the wider applica- 
tions, the qualitive great may have formed part of the name. That it 
should occur in words for mountain is more oovious. The same root oc- 
curs in names fur earth and stone, and the epithet large might readily be 
applied to rocks as %vell as mountains in the Tibeto-Himalayan region. 

In the names ha-ho, ha-jo, cha-ju, ha-chur, tok-song mountain ( 5), in 
which ha, cha, is the sibilo-aspirate root used for earth, land, the second 
element appears to be, without doubt, a Himalaic qualitive for great, hmkt 
tall kc, su, thu, tho, sung, jo &c. (p. 30 to 32); and in the'Deor. Ch- 
it-tsu, Sgau Karen itu-tsu, the same qualitive appears to be used as the 
root. 

The Manipuri ching, cheing, thing, are much closer to other forms of 
the sibilant root for large kc, than to any of the undoubted variations of 
the liquid root for mountain, earth. The adjacent Kaga has the broad form 
<iung, chong large. The Jili, Burman and Mra tong, lau^, tung^ 
shung mountain, may also be referable to this root. Tong again is so clmn 
to dong kc. that it unsettles its relationship also. 

In lo-di ( 3) the slender form of the same qualitive follows the liquid 
root ( large thi Gyarung, ti Lej>cha &c.) 

The laWl is clearly the root lor large ke. 

The most common liquid root for earth, mmmtain and etme is phoneti- 
cally identical, in most of its %"ariations, with the liquid root for ^eat &c. 
But as this is necessarily the case whenever the same sound forms differ- 
ent roots, each wuth several applications, it does not seem possible, with 
the present small vocabularies, to say if the identity be more than ][ honetic* 

External JRelatiom. 

1 mtiB. ..Earth. The sibilo-aspirate sa, cha, ha, tha, zi earth is probably 
^nnected archaically with the Chinese ti, tien, tin, tho. 
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III the ScytMc alliance this root is not common in the sibilant form, but 
the ^ttural, which Ls very prevalent, appears, from the g'radations in seve-* 
ml of the groups, to be in general a variation of the sibilant. It is not Ugro* 
Fin in the sibilant form. But Samoiede has the Tibetan form, ja, dscha 
&c., Aino tui, toi, Japan tsu-tsi, tsi, zi, Korea ta-ti. The Japanese and 
Korean are probably Chinese. Turkish has sir, ser, zir, yir, &c., Aino siri- 
Icata, Korea chulu, chli, hilyi, Tungusian turn, tor, Turkish tor-pach 
llongolian has cha-dsar, ga-^yr Votiak has mu-sem. 

Caucasian has sack, sech ( Ggrian kill, Chinese eartk) Ossetic ; ^i-cha, 
TOi-tza (Mn) Georg. ; tzu-la, tu-la, chu4lah, (Korea chu-lu &c.) cheh, 
chy, mw-sa, mi-sn, bi-su (^Fin mcmntai/i), Cauc. proper. 

Scythic forms are found, as usual, in Indo-Furopean. The pure sibilant 
occurs in Zend sa, sao. The sibilo-liquid sir, ser, tor, turn &c. is repre- 
sented hy the Celtic tir, dor, duar, Latin terra; and the labio-sibilant of 
Scythic and Caucasian by the Aryan mri-ti, ma-ti, ma-ts &c. The Bela- 
vonie family has sem-lya, sem-ya, sem &c., Zend semo, Sanskrit sim% 
Persian zam-in (symm-it, shim-ta ke. Kamsch.) 


8tone» The sibilant root is also applied to stone in Chinese sM, shik, chiOg 
M*; in Scythic — Pin tsclii-wi, zi-wn (ki-wi), Ugrian is (Permian), Japai% 
isi, ishi (tsi earth), Aino shio-ma, Tungusian za, hy-sha, Yeniseian shishp 
Mongolian tscholo, tschila-chon, Turkish tschol, tash &c.; in Iranian sil-eiti, 
sM-la, sila &c.; staina, stain, steen, stone &;c.; in Caucasian i-zo, che-zo^ 
hin-zo, she-ru, Ossetic dor, durr (Tungusian tor earth), Semito- Africa 
Aflt-dsar, ^-sar, i^-sarjyt-sha. 

Mountain, The same root is applied to Mountain in 5^n mo-tscM, mo-zi 
{ hill me-to, ma-tas ); Ugrian, is Perm (also stone), tschoi Perm (sysi, mu*» 
fiyesn earth)] hill Wolga u-sach, ech-sait : Samoiede sye, seda, soti &c.; Ye- 
xoseiah dschii, chai : Turkish syrr, kirr, ^ tu, tach, tag &:c.; Ugrian 
JWogul) hill sal, Mongolian hill shili. 

Semitic hjxs also the dento-liquid of Scythic, tiru, turo, toira; serrl Ham- 
gi, tulu Galls. 

Armenian has zori hill. 

From these examples it appeam that the sibilant root is. one of the 
primary Asiatic ones, and that the Tibetan form associates itself with the 
l^tfcural Chinese, Samoiede, Caucasian and Zend, shi, sa^, dscha, sach, m 
w. &c, and hot with the liquid Scytho-Iranian, Georgian and Semitic teutoi 
tor, siri, sdla kc, kc. 


3. The most important root is the liquid, of which the more archaic 
broad forms, lung, long, rok &e. are preserved in the South, —^llbetan hav- 
ii^ lo as an element in Thochu gho-lo-pi stone only, the form imemrik' end 
being slender. If the root be not the native liquid rocst foi? 

* The Turkish synj kirr sugge^ a connection between the tebilov 
liquid and the gutturo-liquid rootr-the latter ^ing common to Scytln% 
Jndo-European, Caucasian, Semitic and Dravirian. Scythic, — gom 3ili^ 
kux-uk, ker-as Ugrian, kar, kono-ny Yeniseian (which has dso kal, clpl|, 
dschii); Indo-Eur., — gom, kore, gum Sclavonic, gor Celtic, giii Sahskiiti 
Caucasian kur^; Semitio gar, gor Pashto gar ; BraT. kmmu 
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ureal! &c. (pp. 31, 33)— the forms being, to a preat extent, identical— it 
fcw few external affinities. This circumstance is strongljr in favour of the 
siWlmt being tlie substantive ffimalaic root, and the hquid being merely 

^^L'^the ScytWc^alliance the liquid root appears to occur only in two di»* 

lects of UgriaE, lock Ostiak mountairij rok earth Wolga. 


4 The labial is a Soytho-Iranian and Caucasian rwt for Mirth, Stom, 
Sfomtain, but it does not appear to have any connection with the libeto- 

Burman forms. . . j • • 

Mountain,. One of the most widely spread varieties for mountain, is 
the labio-liauid. Scythic— ware, wiiori, Fin panda, wan-da, ponda, uwa- 
mn ml paf-to, hill mar, moli-ma Ugriaii, mari, inonv-mon-si, borr, bre 
buri w-buri Aino, urra, uro Tungusian, ula, ola (hiU bol-duk, 
boril Mon"" mur-oa Turkish, «-mar hill Yeniseian. Caucasian mehr, 
mcer bil°’pil, du-bura, bir-i. Indo-Euroi>ean par-.va, par-bat ; be^, 
bars-’ biaro- ace.; mons. Dravirian varei, male, baru, par-ttf ; Australiaa 
*«Sirik, wari-at, mur-do ; Indonesian bulu, palu. 

A labio-srattural is found in Circassian buck, buko~fki 
mm, back Yeniseian, ma, mag, myg Ugrian, tor-pack rurlash) and 
g&sy vohi-ts, buki-tra &c. 

IJarth, Seytkic,— ma, mu, mag, my, myg Ugrian, pan, pany,bmy, back 
Yenk Bmv. puda-vi, pulo~va. Nilotic-barr Tumali, baro, baru Ban- 


kali SCOn 

Stone, pai, pui, po, pki,pi, 
#y; wari-at, waiang, wal-bi, 


Samoiede, poi-nak Aino ; vatu, batu Malaga- 
bura, maramo, &c* Australian, &c# 


Names of Parts of the Boby* 


1 

i 

$ 

i 

$ 

M 


sp. 


Sorpa 

Ikocktt 

Gyarung 

Manyak 


leaii, 

Bair. 

Eye. 

Man 


C5-kra 

m% 

r-aa 

wr, i 




kra, ta 

mik «»-€ko 

gko 

«*pu 

mo 

nyo 

C kom-pa 

kan 

mikk 

ka*pat 

{ 

kacku 




cm i 

tef-myek 

tir^m 

i tra c tam-myek 



c mm 

mnl 

m-pi 

wuBi 

t ta 




{& 
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Month, 

1 kha 

Tooth, 

so 

Hand, 

lag-^^ 

Foot, 

r“kang-j?<^ 

Bom, 

rus~pa 

Shin, 

pag«a|?« 

2 

3 

kha 

ya 

dsukh 

so 

syo 

swe 

lango 

lha 

jipa 

kango 

ko 

ja*ko 

ru-ko 

re-»ra 

ri-pat 

pappa 

g4a 

m-pi 

4 ^«-kke 

l?f-SWC 

^«-yak 

^u-mi 

sya-rhu ^t-dri 

5 

ye-ba 

phwi’ 

lap-c^e 


ru-khu 

g-?a’ 

6 

kha 

wa 

la 

le-mi 

ro6“pa 

phjekli 


Head. 

1. The gutturab root connects Bhotian, Horpa, Gjirtmg and Takpa. 
It is Ugrian og, oike, ng-o?, ng*^, Yeniseian koi-go *&c. The Gyarnng 
-form is prevalent in Alior, ana the Kaga-Ynma group. Mishrri has m- 
kau, kou. The Takpa got is found in Manipuri kok (Limbu tha-gek). 
It has been connnumcated — ^by the Kaga fam. apparently — ^to Male and 
Uraon, 'ku-’pej ku-^ ; kho Kanasang, ^tf-ko Tengsar, (ko buir\ ^rt-ko-lak 
.^fogaung, /w-ku-ra Mishmi, kho-ro Bodo, kha Karen, kau Champhung, 
kui Lunuppa, a-kao N. Tangkhul, o-kao 8. T., lu-^a Khyeng, «-klii 
Sak, khang Mutliun (kho hmr\ khang-ra Joboka (kho Tiair)^ [kra hair 
Bhotian khcng Burm. wr., ghaung sp., n^um Jili. 

It is also applied to the hair ko Nogaung, tu Tengsa, kho Mithun, kwa 
Khari, kin Deoria Chutia, 

2. The Thochu kapat is one of the peculiar vocables of this dialect. It 
appears to be Scytho-Iranian, and to have no Ultraindo-Gangetic repre- 
sentatives. 

3. The Manyak wu-lli appears to be an eianople of the Scythic liquid 
root. The Dhimal pu-iing is derived from it, and the Khari tc-limha.s the 
same slender form. The broad one is found in the Manipuri gr., iz-lu, lu, 
Yuma hi, Ihu, a-lu, Ahom ru, and Magar mi t«-lu, (but the last may be talu, 
Itrav.). The broad form appears to be mat of the lau family, in which the 
common form, ho, hue, seems to be a so^ning of the liquid root pre- 
served in Ahom. It is also applied to hair in that fam. See Bair, 

This root for head is found m the forms long, ron, rung, ru, lom, attach- 
ed to the names for the tye and ear in some dialects. For w Takpa has 
me-loiJg (eye of head, me is the root for eye\ Taying Mishmi mo-lom, 
Garomok-ron. For Abor has nya-rung, no-rung, Mishmi na-i^-iu, 

4. The dental and sibilant root is common in the South for head... {See 

Matrix 

Eair, 

There are two prevalent terms, pu hair in general, and kra that of the 
head. 

1. The labial is found in al the vocabularies. The form pu connects 
Bhotian, Horpa, GvarUng and Takp, The Thochu horn and Manyak 
mui are exceptional. 
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Tko root Is Chinese, mo K^angtun^, fah, man ICwaa-liwa, ho -^c, in 
other dialects^ It is also Soythic* 

The tevrn is rare in the south. Dhiraal has the Manyak form' mui t«. The 
Tafelung Nag'S min, Sak ku mi (ku head), Garo iU-man, Bodo Mm-mon^ 
me probably of distinct Chinese origin. The Naga min resembles the 
Chinese word for face min, and the JfCwan hwa pin (K-wangtung pn) the 
hair on the temples. Kiranti has moa and Gurung moi. 

Applied to the head it occurs in Singpho hongj in the compound Bur-* 
man chhan-hang, s^ha-ben kair^ in Songpu pi, Maram a-pi, Eoreng 
pij in Sunwar pi-y« and Magar mi tain. 

The Kol hu, hxiho, bohu head (ub, up hair) may be Tibetan. 

2. kra occurs in all the vocabulaiies save Mariyak. Tiie Thochu form^ 
sTong, is exceptional. The root, if the guttural, may he Soythic, kar-^ 
Fin, kar-n« Aino. The guttural is an element in words for the hard in 
Yeriseian and Tinignaian. 

This root also is hot common in the south. It occurs in Sing|>ho kara^ 
and with the meaning head in Gurung kra, Mishmi TO-^kura, Bodo khoro^ 
and Manipuri ^«!-kolak. 

From the disposition of Bhotian to merge the prehx in the root, km is 
probably a contraction of In the Thochu ^-rong the root has a form 

similar to the Anam long; ph-rum Ahom, ph-om Lau, Siam; In 
Khyeng, ia-ln Tun^-thu, In some of the Southern forms the first element 
is not a def. pref., but the guttural root, and the Tibetan k*,^g may also 
he radical, e. g. f^^-ko-lak Manip-«-k-ra Bhot., w-ku-ra Mishmi &c. 

8. The Bhotian ta, Manyak tsi and Thochu ^a-chu, is also Scythic,— 
ata, at See. Fin — and Chinese, Kwangtung, tsz hmr of the upper lip, 
(Manyak tsi), su hard (ha-chn Thochu). The Chinese than, sau, hem, 
may he also connected with the Tibeto-Ultraindian dental and sibBantj 
roots for hair and head. 

In the south it is the most common term ; but the source of some of the 
forms appears to have been a broad archaic vocable early introduced by 
the Mon- Anam fimily. Kambojan sok, Montok, sok, thwot, suet, laren thu, 
Kasia shuin. This form is allied to the Thochu chu. ^ Mikir has chu, ana 
Namsang Naga Aja-cho (=:Thochu Aa-chu), Mulung*su, Dhimal tu (mui 
tu), Taying Mishmi thong, Lepcha a-chom, and Newar song. 

The Bhotian ta appears to he related to the common Ira wadi form. Mi- 
jhu cham, Angami tha, Burman chhan, s’ha ; iu-sam Khyeng (lu head), 
uhsham Kami, sham Kumi, Mru; Sunwar chang, Magar chham, limhu 
tha-gi. 

It is also one of the most common southern names for the head. Anam 
matig songy'thu. Naga sang, Angami a-tsu, Abormi-tu-b, mi-tu-k, tu,-^ 
ku, A^tau, Toung-thu A^t-tu, tu ; gu-toh Lhop, ^htM-ak Lepcha, tha-gek 
limbu, tang Kiranti, tho-ho Murmi, chhon Newar. 

The Chinese than, shau, may have been the original of both a ani u 
fomis for headf hair* Anam has the derivative dau head. 

JEye. 

1, The labial root is found in all the dialects save Thochu. The slen- 
der fom connects Bhotian witli Gyarung and Manyak. While these slen- 
der forms preserve the hnal guttural, the Horpa mo preserves the vowel 
of the Chinese form,— inuk Kwang-tung, mo Kwan-hwa, mok, ma, 
M in other dialects. 

The labial root is common' in the Scythic vocabularies m applied to the 
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Head, Hair, Beard, Face, Mo^ith, ^ Lip, Teeth, Nose, and Ear, but it is 
either in tbe pure labial form, or with a liquid or sibilant final, r, I, n, o. 
The guttural occurs in the Ostiak wai-mik Jaee. The Japanese me, ma- 
■nako em, are related to the Chino-Tibetan root ; face is {?-mote. 

2. The Thochukan is the common Chinese ngan, Kwang-tung &c, (yen 
in Kwan-hwa). 

The Brahui and Dravirian khan, kan, appears to have been derived 
from the Thochu form of the Chinese root. The Turkish kar appears to 
he also connected with the Thochu and Drav. form. 

The Manyak mni and Takpa me appear to be referable to the slender 
form mik, myek ; mni is explainable as min from ming, mik. The form 
min is found in Mru, mi in Mijhu Mishmi, Singpho, Dhimal, Angami, 
and several Yuma dialects, mi, me, a-^mi, Karen me, Khyeng mi-u-i * rnia 
appears to be an archaic form of the root, as it is applied" to face in CM- 
nese mien, min, Abor ming-wo {eye a-ming), and probably in other 
Tibeto-Ultraindian dialects. The word Juce is not included in the sWt 
vocabularies. 

The form in t, d, occurs in Lhopa mi-to, mi-do (also mig), Ifiri a-mi-da, 
Tangkhul a-mi-cha. As -to, ^do, is a Lhopa postfix {gyxrtdh head, gong- 
do egg &c.) the root may here have the contracted form. But mito maybe 
mit vocalised. Kyau has me-et, me-to. The Bhotian form mik, mig is the 
most common Ultraindo-Gangetic. 

The broad Mon-Anam mot, n<z-mot, mat, Kuki mut, appears to 

he a distinct importation by that famny. It is directly referable to the 
Chinese mok, muk. The form mak is’ also found in Champh. «-inak, 
Oaro mak-ar, Bodo mag-o», and Kiranti mak. Naga has ^e-nok. 

The .D6oria Chutia muku-ti appears to have the tuU Chinese muk {ti is 
the Takpa form of the dental postfix). 

The Cxyarung myek is found in Burman, myek-c4t', myet-n. 

The Abor nyek, Kaga te-nyk, #<?-nik appears to be a modification of a 
similar form. It isfouiid in Lau^a-ned, and Kambqjan pe-ne, pa^nek. 

The form met, med, has been received by the Kol malects. 

The common ta ot‘ the Lau fam. appears to be from mi-to Lhopa, mi-da 
Min,mat-ta Shan. Face is na ta, in Namsang than. 

The Takpa lon^ (JIead 3) of me-long, is found in Taying Mishmi mo- 
lorn, ma-lam, Gai-o mok-ron, mak-ar, (See also Bar), 

Bar, 

1, na Bh. wr., and Manyak, nyo Horpa, ne Gyarung and Ts^pa, are 
connected. The Thochu nuth or nu-^^A is probably a full archaic variety of 
the same root. If so, it is neither Chinese nor Scythic with the meaning ear, 
Chinese has rh, to, ngi, H, i ; Kamschatkan ilia, yei-uth, all-K)d, il~yud ; Cau- 
casian en, in, lai Indo-European ohr, ur, am-is, or^il j Amcan ilai, 
iroi, ulu-^, uil-^e, ma-ru, n(Mi, no-/l 

In some languages the ear derives its name from its resemblance to a 
leaf. In the Takpa ne-j^-lan ear, is leaf. As the Tibetan na does 
not doaely resemble the Scytnic and Chinese roots for ear, it appears to 
be itsdf an. older application of the same root for leaf, Bh. lo-m^s, Hor- 
pa hoAi, In Manyak it has n (as in the word for ear) nip-c^^; Sokpa has 
nai. In the south ne, na, lai occur, as well as other 1 forms. In the Manipuri 
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plitiBg* sitiff— liti l€<ify kliii-iiu CdT) Kapwi Ba ka-na €(it / Aiigaffii 

^’The^Chmese yip, *ip,’ ye leaf is perhaps a softened form of an. arcMo 

root similar to t1ic Tibetan nip, lap &c. , ^ , . . , , 

The Barman rwak to/ (yuet sp.) and the kambojan M-lok are ar- 
chaic fonr.s with final k for p, as in the Thochu nukh ear, 

The Tibetan root is ^ery common in tlie sonth, mostly in me e. form — 
Sintrpho, Na-a gr., Manipuri gr., Yuma ot., Karen, Burman, N™1 gr. 

The o n, torm of Horpa nyo and Thochn nnkh, is fouml m Unmi ku* 
no E.hven«* hno, ^^*“-nhan, Lepclia «-nyo-r, Sunwar noplm; while the 
common Naga form is na, Khari has Mima, U-ama^ ml 

The slender form of Gyaimn^ and Takpa :ie, is found m Angami a-nye^ 

limbu ne-kho> ■ ^ , ,>r»i • • t 

The Mijixu Mishmi ing, Maram in-kon and Mikir in, an, arc pecuk r 

wariations of the slender iorm. . m*, a. ttu * a i 

In <he Dhimal nha-tong, tonpr appeal’s to be the libeto-Uitraanaa aen- 

tal postfix as in Tib. , flower, xtim-to Takpa, Lhopa me;^ ey«, 

Abor fOdd &c. It occurs with the same form in the Dhimal 

tong tooth, and in the Garo Iha-tong tooth, ho-tong rMitth. 

T'he root loi’ cclt is combined with the liquid root (for head probably), in 
some dialects. nio-ror.g Dophla, nya-nmg, no-rung Abor, Lepcha «-nyo-r. 

Tavinir Mi h-nihas na-kru and «-kru-na ()rt-kura head), Karen na-ku 
Iku fiend), Garo na-chil, Songpu a-nhu-kon, Tangkhul a-kha-aa, a-kha- 
na, r.a-kolr, Khoibu kba-na, Lmbu ne-kho, Magar na-kyep. 

Marino- has na-mil and Aka na-bar. In the_ Nipal gr. a labial postfix 
13 frcQuent, hut it appears to be the definitive in some instances,— na~b?. 
Kiranti, na-pe Mmmi, uai-pong Nev-ar, na-bc Giirung, ne-pha Sunwar 

M, fco^’were originally leaf, these compounds were probably “leaf of 

*“Th^odo kho-BW, Gara mo-chor, Kasia s-kor appear to have only the 
wo’-d for head, the root for ear bing dropped. (In the 5Iou-AMm comp, 
voc kor &c. is treated as the root for ear, improperly as I now tfonW . 

2 ’ am-oho Bh. sp. This term appears to be exceptional m Tibet. 

Serpa has a fuller form am-clrak. TOs appeare to ahw an ancient 
TiStan word for It is found in some of the Asp dialects, paii- 

, i,.t 1,,,-cbnk nhum-vak, (pan &c. is tree), Deona Chutia chia. 

The Tengsa and No^ung am is probably a contraction ofthe Tiktoi 
nmUha Bobinson gives nam-cho as the Bhotian term, from which it 

would appear that nam is a form of na, nap, lap &c. 

The l2u family has hu, Lung-khe hua, which apjiear to be modifications 
nfS r n root for e«r, k-o/, the liquid sometimes bewmmg aspirate in 
theUu^i;^’. iX same^ay the^Gurung ku k/«hauin Aewar; 
and the sp. Bhotian hyo-i»o appears to be a softemng of lo-rm. 

Mouth. 

1 The Bb" *’"" kba, Takpa kha and Gyarung ke are connected. The 
Horpa ya is probably a softemW of kha, and the hfanyak ye is mferahle to it. 
iC root k Chinese and also S( 7 thic,-kau Kwan-hwa, hau Kwang-tung. 
It is not common in the South, ^ngpu aka, Kumi uk-kha, Taiing 
t«-khu, ku-kwen, Aka gam [Garo wa gam tooth], Bodo khou-ga, 
Garo ho tonff (pha tong tooth). ■ 
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2. The Thochu dziikh is perhaps the same root — as the sibilant and den- 
tal found in several of the southern dialects, Kaga gr. tun, chu-sim, Ma- 
nipuxi chil, Kuki taung, Garo A;<?-sak, Kasia 5^i»-tur, Marain>wa“thu, 
Murmi, Gurung* sung, Sunwar so, Kiranti doh, Chepang wo-tliong, Shan 
thsot, Sgau Karen tha kho (kho head)* With the labial final it is found in 
Ahom and Khamti sup, sop. 

The root is Scythia and Chinese. Mn su, sun, sum, IJgrian shob, shus 
ko,] Chinese sui, choi &c. See Tooth, 

3. The most common root in the South is the labial. Abor w^-parig, na- 
pung, Naga gr. tc-pang, #«~bang, tw-pin, amu (Moz.Ang.). Kumi la-lmung, 
Khyeng o-hmaung, Manipuri gr. w<?-mun, c/itf-mun, kha-mar, kha-mor, 
S. Tangkhul, Khoibu, Maring mur ; Lepcha «-bong, Limbu miira. 

This root appears to be of Mon-Anam origin, — pak Lau gr., meng, 
mieng Anam, pan, M<x-mon-pan Mon; Ka boar, Kambojan mat, ISicob^ir 
Biinoe. 

The labial root isScythic — o-m, ha-mun, a-ma, a-man, Mongol., v. hence 
probably the Mon-Anam pan &c. 

Singpho has nin^p , nggop, Jili nong, Tangkhul ania, S. T. onia, 

Burman nhiip, nhok, Pwo Karen no’ Sak ang-^i, Mru naur Mijhu Mish- 
mi njyut, Mogar nger; Chong ra-neng. 

The root is Scythic nyan &c, Samoiede. 


Tooth, 

1. The Bhotian so and Hoi’pa syo are related. The Thoohu and Gya- 
rung is probably the archaic form. The Manyak phwi and Takpa wa’ may 
either be referable to it or to the labial root for moath. 

This vocable is the Chino-Scythic root for mouth. Chin, sui, ch’h*ai,’choi. 
Fin su, sun, shum &c.Ugriari shus, tos, shob &.c. [Sclavonic also has sub]. 
It is tooth in Turkish tish, tusch &:c., 'Samoiede tipe, tip, Ostiak tiwu. 

It is not very common in the South, unless it varies to the labial. Mijhu 
Mishmi tsi, Anam si, Burman swa, thwa, Pwo Karen thwa, Murmi swa, 
Gurang sak, Magar syak, Changlo shia, Lhop soh. 

Several of the forms strongly resemble those of the sibilant and dental 
root for mntthy head, hair (Hair 3), and the root is probably ultimately 
the same. Comp, the Mon-Annm sok Abor mi-tuk, Lepcha a- 

thiak head; Garo ko-sak, Sunwar so Gurung sak, Magar syak, 

Bhotian so, tooth, 

2. Labials are more common. Singpho vea (Takpa wa), Naga va, 

£ a, to-pliu, ifrt-bu, pha, ^«-pha, Manipuri gr. ^z-va, a-ha, <?“ha, ha, a-hu, 
ui; Garo pha toufi^ Aka phi, Daphla fig, (Manyak phwi), Abor «- 
pang, Siamese fan, Kambojan ^m-bang; Sgau Karen me, Yuma a-pha, 
ha, <!z-ho, ho-o ; Lepcha «-pfio, Limbu he-bo, Kewar wa, Milchanang bung. 

The root is identical with the labial one for mouth. In Scythic lan- 
guages also it is used for toothy — Ugrian pane, pin, pon-/z, pan-M. 

3. Mijhu Mishmi kn, la. S. Tangkhul ala-ra, Anam rang. 

This exceptional term is probably the liquid root for hmdjwMoh aka 
occurs nttached to roots for eary kc, 

4, The Lau khiau, khiu, Jili kong, Kiianti kang, are probably related 
to the guttural roots for mouth or head. The Sunwar kryu may be con- 
nected with the k~r root for 

5. Kapwi nga, Tung-thu ta-ng% Maram a-gha, Manipuri ya, Song- 
pu nai, Mon ngeok, ngeat, nget. This vocable is Chinese, nga Kwango 
tung, ya Kwan-hwa. 
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Band. 


1, Tlie Huai guttural connects the Bhotian lag, lango and tlie softened 
Gyarung yak* The Horpa Bia and Takpa la are probably contractions of 
the Bhotian form* Tha Manyak lap appears to be a distinct archaic form^ 
as a similar foim is applied to the>OJJ, lip. 

This form is the same that is used for Uaf^ and it is also found in 
southern languages with both meanings. Gumng hani^ Murnii^ 

Hewar lap-^6 * « , . . , 

The -k form is an archaic variety of the same root, as it is also current 
for tedf* 

The root has both meanings in Scythic also. The Bhotian form resem* 
hies lag-ol Ugrian, i>lik Turkish, Imnd^ 

2. The Thochu jipa is peculiar* 

1. The common Tibetan root is prevalent in the South Lhopa 
Abor ^-lag, Aka lak, Naga dak, chak, yak, Garo jak, chak-reng, Mrang 
yak* 

Singphu leta, Burman lak, let, Mru rut, Lepcha 

The Manyak -p form occurs in Mijhu Mishmi yop, and Gurung lap-la?. 

3, Tengsa te-khat, Kogaung l^-kha, Klmri l«-khet, Manimin p*. 
khut, kut, £j-khui, knit, hut, Lungke kut, Kvau ket, Kuini kok, a-ku, 
ka Kami «-ku, Sak l«-ku, Khyeng kuth, Bodo ^/-khai, Dliimai khur, 
Aliom kha, Chepang kut-j?<3?, Magar hut piak, Liinbu }mk, la-phe, Kiren- 
ti chuku-phema, Changlo godang, Milchanang god, got* 

4. Jili l^«-phan, Songpu ban, Koreng c//«-ben, Maram van, Champbung 

«-pan, Luhuppapang; Angami a-bi (j'wl <z-phi, ^/-phi), Sunwar//-wi ; 
Lau fam* mu, mo, mi. ^ ^ 

Chinese words for hand and foot are found m some of the litnundiaa 
vocabularies, that tor hand being in some applied to the jfbol, and that for 
foot to the hand. Hand shau Kwan -hwa, Kwang-tung ; Fing&r shau, chi, 

; Foot tsu Kwan-hwa, tsuk Kwang-tung. 

Taying Mishmi thyoa, /st-tua, Anam tay, Ka dei, Mon tway, tai, Kasia 
hAi, Karen tshu, Toung- thu su, tsu, Beoria Chutia otun. 

Bunwar l<3?-b-le. (See Foot.) 

Foot, 


1. The Bhotian kang, kango, Horpa ko, is the Chinese root keuk, 

Moh, kha. . , , , 

2. The Manyak lip-che and Takpa le-mi, have the same hquid root 
that is also ^pHed to leaf, ear, hand. 

3. Thelnochu jako appears to be Turkish, ajak. 

4. The Gyarung and Takpa mi of ie-mi, may be connected with 

the Chinese po, a footstep, . m ^ , 

■ 1, Manipuri khong, Singpho la-gong, Jili tak-khyai, N. Tarigkhul 
A-kho, C. T. o-kho, S. T. a-ke, Kapwi ki, Maring ho, Mmng y«-kong, 
Karen kho, khang, Toung-thu khan, Anam kon, kang, Kami e^-kho, Kumi 
«8-kok, a-kauk, Mru khouk, Khyeng ^oi-ko, Dhimal kho koi. Anam chen, 
kon, kang, Kambojan chong, Mon cnang. 

2, Garo cha-p-lap (cha-ireng hafd), Lhopa kang-lep, 

lie Haga cha, tchya, da, to^chingj tn-chang, to-tsung, Khyeng whi, 
Boing-nak teng, Sak «-tar, Lau tarn, tin, ten, Mon thsihn, Lepcha diang- 
liok, have the root used for hand. The Nogaung te-tsung/ool is faithful 
to the Chinese tsu, tsuk foot. The Lau and Mon forms appear to be of 
Kaga derivation. 
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m 

Mulun-^ and Tablung yah-lan (yak-lan /n^<9r, yak hmd). 

C'xaro ja-chok, chap-lap (chak-reng hmiA^ le~chak leaf), 

Taying- Mishmi m-grung, f/i-groh, Burman khre, khye? Kiraati w-kharo» 

Mijhu Abor «-le, Singphola-gong. 

Murmi Tv e war paAi, Guruag Magar mi-Ml^ Suawar 

M-we-li. 

The Tibetan lag hand is found as foot in Aka laga^ Lepcha dlang-Kcik| 
limbu lang-daphe, Murmi ba-le. 

4, Angami «-phi, w-phi, Koreng eliCH^L 

Maram, Songpu, Luhuppa phiii, Champhung iz-phai, Bodo ya-pli% 
Khoibu wang, Kyau pat. 

JBofis, 

The old Bhotian rus-j!;« is found in Takpa ros^a and without the suffix 
in Magar, Sunwar and Chepang. The current ru-^o is found in Manyak 
m-khu and Manipuri a^m-kau. The Gyarung sy«-rhu is also Manipuii 
sa-ru. The Lau duk, nuk is probably referable to the Manyak form. 


Kames of Family and Social Kblations. 

The small vocabularies only contain the names for Man^ Father mi. 
3Iother, 

3Ian is mi in Bhotian, mi’ in Takpa, and ^ir-mi in Gyarung. Horpa hai 
t;“ 2 ih, Thochn na, and Manyak chhoh. It is probable that the Horpa zih i® 
masculine and not generic, as it occurs with a masc. power in the Manyak 
nga~zi and Thochu zyah bulL Mi is common in the Uitraindo-Gangetic 
vocabular.es. 

1st, generically, as in Bhotian and Gyarung, varying in form to bi, wi,— » 
e.g. Newar mMang aian, mi-sB. w&ow/i, Burmansa-mi^triJ, Singpho si-wi 
£lirlf Garo mi-cnek wife, Miri mi-yeng wife, mi-mo wonian, Bodo bi-M 
wife, bi-ma mother, 

2d, witli a feminine application. Kasia mi mother, Khamti me girl (Dhi- 
mal be~jan hog)^ Mishmi mia wanmn, Siam tua-mi tem. of animals (tua- 
po males), Mishmi k~mai wmmn, Auam mai, fern, of birds, Mikir a-pe 
fem. of animals &c. 

The sibilant has a masculine application in the Bodo ^?‘-shai husband; 
Siamese cbai, Khamti sau man ; h.umi tchau man, Pwo Karen y?-sha mam» 
The Tangkhul pa-m and Kasia ye»-so man is probably also masc, 
and not generic. The Manyak chhoh is a cognate root, (comp, cho Ostiak)« 

The Thochu na is Chinese nan, nen, man ( vir ), lang hushani* The 
root^occurs with the masc. power in the Bhotian pa-£ father and it is 
venr common in the Ultrainao-Gan^tic vocabularies as a masculine root 
and servile, both for man and the interior animals. 

The word iov father is pha in Bhotian wr., pa4a sp^n-pa in Horpa, 
Manyak and Takpa, #u-pe Gyarung and ai in Thochu, That for mother 
is a-ma in Bhotian, Horpa, Manyi and Takpa, to-mo in Gyarung and 
on in Thochu. The Bhotian masc. and fem. roots, postfixes and prefixes 
in b, p, V and in m, are the same woids as those used tor father and mo* 
ther. In the southern vocabularies they are almost universal with similar 
meanings and functions, and with various changes of form. In several 
of the dialects they are now definitives absolute as in Bhotian. The masc. 
application of ba, pa, fa, va, bi, be, bo, bu &c. and the fem. of ma, mo, 
mu, mi, me, kc, is common to most formationa in the world^ and must 
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Imre been coeval with tlie beginning* of buman spaecb. [See Ipjp. M^ier^ 
MMer], In some families, however, m is masc., and b See. fem. [See 
l)ravirian Comp, Voa, App. to chap V], 

The Tibefcaii ini ma/i is probably connected with the ScytMc masciiline 
Toot of the same form, generic words for the species being generally cog- 
nate with masc. and not with fern, roots. Ugrian has mis, laes, maa, maa 
Ac. for kmhmd, man. 

The peculiar Thochu words ai Father^ on Motfier^ are ScytMc,— -ai 
ther Ugraan, ana Blather Turkish. 

The Chinese nu, neu, na, wmmn, female^ does not appear to occur in the 
Tibetan vocabularies, but it has been received into several of the Ultrain- 
dlan. Gerard however gives aiie Bhotian. 

The Chinese fern, tsi, tsz (contined to Birds in Ew'an-hwa) is found in 
Eorpa s -me ^irlj and is common in the south. 

Masculikjb Names. 

1. The Labial Maot 

saaau fmU Chin. K-h, ih, icattk), K-t. 
fu J'ather, husband K-t., K-li. 

|)hu, pu „ „ Anam 

phua man ( vir), husband^ Siam. 

t>ho, po male Bhot, sp. 

ha ,, ,, „ 

pha, pa, JaiheTj male Bhot. wr, 
pa-la father Bh. sp. 

a**pa „ Bhot. wr., Ho^, Manyak, Takpa, Lhopa, Murml, 
Kapwi, Maram, N. Tangkhul, Muthun, Joboka ; Moa. 
tor--^ Oyarung. 


po, pho 
^i-pok 

0- po 
c-pu 

«m-po 

1- DO 
bo 

ha--hvi 

fiHbu 

^m^-pho 

pong 

i-pho 

poh 


father Lau fam. 

„ Kambojan. 

„ Mozome Angami, 

„ Songpu, Koreng, Tengsa, Angami, 

„ Kumi. 

„ Ghamphung* 

„ Khyeng. 

„ Abor, 

„ Newar. 

„ Lepcha, Gurung. 
male Changio. 
man Sing-pho. 

male (an^ Namsang, wa-poag pat. uncle, Mijhu* 
brother „ 
mm Kumi. 
male Siam 


wa father 

va ft Jili, Namsang, Dhimal. 

pt, „ Sgau Karen, S. TangkhuJ, Koibu, Mru, Kwia, Chepang* 

n-pa „ 

0 -pa ' „ 0. TangkhuL TaHung* . 

o-pah , „ Mdung. 
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par-] 

p 

ib-plia 

pha-ai 

plia-e 

•®-phe 

pa-ei 


%ther Maring. 

Pwo Karen. Toung-tlin* 
Lnng-khe. 

M. Kumi* 

Bunnan. 


» 

77 

77 

77 

77 


ij^pai 

lie-pai 
ii-plia 

a-Bka 

a-va 

a-ba 

ain4)a 

ba 

ba~ve 

Ji-pha 

iba-^a 

pha 

wa-jajx 

mi 

w-me 


nm 
Ben 
rin 
lang 
nam 
na 
pa-la 
la-sya 
de-la 
je-la 
la-ga 
dan-kba 
meh-TmT-mi s 
l?Hra 
jpWai 
35-rai 
Wang 
M-tm 
mi-jang 
Ian 

, TWein , = 
leng 
len-ja 
Bga-long 
, m-m 
■ , ", 


father 


male 


77 

77 

bo^ 

man 


Kami 
Magar. 

Mijhu M. (fowl). 

77 77 

Garo, 

Mrung. 

Luhuppa. 

iakj Toxmg'-tlmy Serpsv 
Limbu, 

Kiranti ; Kyau. 

Smnwar. 

(m,) Garo. 

Miri. 

(birds) Bunaaan. 

Dhimal.. 

Kuki. 

„ Taying, 

2. The Zi^uid Mm)U 

male Chin.. K-h., K-t, 

„ Shang-hai. 

man „ Gyami, 

husband Chin. 
male knam^ 

Tmn Thochu.r 
father Bhot.. 

sm Singpho (sya daughter}, 
hmbani ISamsang. 

male (an.-) Bodo, ^a-la (fowl) Tayingr 
„ Chando (probr lagH)). 

„ (an.) Bhimal. 

= if-yan-ma, Bori^ma,, 

Karen^ 

(elephants) Siam, 

Anam. 

Khyeng, 

» ,, t=-K>-yeng-]- ^ 

'¥ir, Newar (mrm mommp 

Toung-thu. 

Mon. 


man 

male 

7f 

man 


husband 

Buim. 

male 

Magar. 

man 

Mijhn, 

77 

Mon., TM'fe 'Taying*- 

77 

MOBr 





m 


k4otta 

man 

Karen. 

mi-lo 

husband 

Miti. 

aio-Io 

?) 

Daphla. 

^4oe 

man 

Ka 

In 

j? 

Burman, Sak. 

m-ru 

y? 

Mfu (= N-m). 

wtt-m 

>? 

Sunwar. 

iM-ro 

?> 

Lepcba. 

mot 

father 

Anam 

lob 

male 

(small an.) Kami. 

lu-M 

n 

(birds) „ 

^-TOflg 


„ Anam, 

Si4ong ^ 


5^4ong 

nguoi 

man 

Anam 

i£oii 

>? 

i> 


dag-li-po 

jako 

dacli 

chagba 


pen- 


husband Bhot. (Gerard). 
„ (Rob.). 

Milchanang. 
Tiberkhad. 
Clianglo. 


?? 


3. The Sibilant Boot, 


^zih 

man 

Horpa. 

clihd 

yj 

Man3'ak. 

chong 

71 

Anam 

^-tcbong 

man 

Mijhu 

cbai 

?> 

Siam 

san 

7? 

Khamti 

tcMau 

77 

Kumi. 

cba 

father 

Anam 

2>i-8hai 

husband Bodo. 

jik-se 

jy 

Garo. 

tbo 

male 

(many an.) Bnrm. 

thi 

yy 

77 77 

tbnk 

77 

(an.) Khamti, 

duk 

77 

„ Anam. 

p4ing 

77 

(large an.) Kumi. 

pa-sa 

man 

K. Tangkhul. 


Kasie. 


i-sa 

77 

77 

Siloiig. 

sinh 

father 

Anam 

de 

77 

77 

4r. The Guttural Boot.. 

kung 

msle 

Chinese K-h., ih (an) K-t 

kang 

77 

(inanimate) „ 

hung 

77 

(bh'ds) K-h. 

hiiiiig 

77 

7? ^^4. 

yiong 

n 

„ Shang-hai. 
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kec^n Eacc. principle in natoe Chm 

khoa yk Siam 


a-gn male, father^ Bkot (<jmrd), 

n ja-ko htuhmd Bhot. 

< cSa-^ ,, Tiksrkhad. 

ji-k-se „ Garo (mi-ckel: w^e, cliek=jik geneiio). 

ti-gTi patsmal UTxle Bhot. (Geram). 

a-ku „ Tiiberkh., Milca* 

kaa father Tiberkh. 

5-kso male Milcli.. 

Feminine IIames. 

1. The Lalial Ea&L 

pan female Chinese K-t. 
pin „ (an.) E-h. 

nan „ (an.) 

fii jin woman. Chin, 

ma, mo, m fern, part, and pref. Bhot, 
a-m3, mother Bhot,, Hcrp., Manj., Takp., Dhim., Ott% Giamig', 
ta-TSLO „ Gyanng. 

mo-b-jye wife Bhot. 

da-rm fem, Changlo (Gyar.). 

moi-bo wife „ 

NO „ Anam 

irii-ino woman Miri. 

ma fern, (an.) Biirm. 

H-ma „ (an.) Garo. 

„ „ mother Bodo. 

ma-pani fern, (an.) Dhim. 
phang ,, (olephanto) Siam, 

Dan wife Siam 

don bn woman Anam 

4s-2ni mothe/r Burm. 

mi „ Kasia, 

me „ Lanfam. Anam 

mia wfe Siam 

tua-mia fem, (an.) Siam, 

mia woman laying M. 

be-jan girl Bhim. 

£-p$ ■ jem, (an.) Mikir, 

£-oi-Bo wife, ' „ . 

na-t)i elder sister Taying (nt-fo elder hMker), 

$ir~wi girl Singpho. 
man mother Anam 
Jm,, woman, 
mai fern, (birds) Anam. ■ 

fem, Bnrm. ' 
a-pn mother 
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fiS-C2«i 

wwtker Ahop. 



Tajing^ 



2. 2%^ Liquid 

nii 

fm. 

Chin. K-t. K-h. 

nen 

•ji 

Ji 99 

na 

» 

K-h. 

nil 

wmmn 

Anam 

E-ne 

mother Bhot. (Gerard). 

E-US 

91 

Aka. 


II 

Kag^a, Manpurl gr. 

IS-BU 

n 

- 1* 91 

nn-nn 

I? 

Mijhp 

noa 

91 

Manipuri. 

niiia-sja „ 

Sinj^ho. 

nnm-&a 

Jem, 

99 

mi 

79 

(an.) „ , Kami. 

nmg 

woman 

Siam 

na-na 

mother Miiri, 

nc-ka 

/m. 

(an.) „ 

xai-CTig 

mfe, girl „ 

ing- 


Si^m. 

ia|y-yoii« 

^ mother Namssing*. 

n*-jong 

/cm. 

(an ) „ 

ing-^Eh 

sister 

99 


3. The SiMlant Roct 


tsi 

wife Chin. K~t. 

tsai 

99 99 

tss 

(birds) K-t., E-h. 

i'-me 

Horpa. 

ns-res 

woman Gyarang. 

atm~cho 

womm Bhot. (chho' man Many.). 

a-zhim 

mtir elder Bhot.. 


&mg--mo 

.. 

mrn^jQ 

md-cliek 

tlie 

$arm 

ai-wi 

li-W 

ojm 

sa-mi 

:im-isa 


•kwaa 

ka 

m 


„ yoangw „ 

Jm~ (an.) Dlum. 
mother xli^r. 
woman Bodo. 

Garo (jik-se 
Anam. 

(m.) . 

Sm^pha ( i comp. 


wife 

fm, 

girl 

wife Bode. 
woTJian „ 
datighier Sis^lbo. 
girl Bnman (s’-me ilOTpa). 
W07mn Ifewar. 

4 . The Guttural Moot. 

Chin. K-t. ^em. principle in smtnre. 
/m. M., Kasia. 
womm Anani. 
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kai 


jmg 

j'mg 

mi-yeng- 

m-eng* 

ing-yon^ 

ing 


/m. (an.) „ 

5 . Vomlie, 

Chin. K4. fern, principle in nature. 
ferriu Kltamti. 
wife Miri. 

„ Ahor. 
mother Namsang. 
fern, Siam. 


I?'ames of Domestic ayd of some Wild Animats. 

Tlienoir.es of tlie more familiar quadrupeds, (Tomestic and wild, are 
more or less connected in all gioups of language tl.at retain a primitive 
and licincs. enec-us ckaracter. 0 he same root has heeii ap jdied to several of 
these quadrupeds as a generic name, the species being dci oted by a dciini- 
tive, or a quaiitive, or by the addition of a second substantive name. 1> the 
progress of dialectic sepniaticn and change, the same j;uie root, or the same 
couf.pound, has come to be applicdto different animals in the various dia- 
hcts ; vctal Ifs oiiginally identical have acquit d distinct ibin.s and ap- 
plications bv phonetic tfiarges in one or mere of their elen aits, principal 
or accessor}*, oi* by throwing off* the latter ; and, on the other hand, vocables 
originally dissimilar have acquired a close lesemblance. liocts primarily 
deiu ting only tl e sex or age have acquired a substantive cl.aiacter and 
beccine restricted in y at tit ular fo3 ms, to catain animals. 7hua words 
that first sij.niffecl n an, weman, child, were apydied to mark the- sex and 
age of tlie lower animals ; and in some cases, by the loss of the substantive 
names w’hicli accompanied them and by the acquisition of peculiar phone- 
tic forms, tliey eventually superseded these names, so that the same root 
may, in the same dialect, mean not only man and the male of a low^r spe- 
cies, but the species itself, male and female. By the loss of the specific 
nan e and the peimanence of the desuiptive, the same aninial may ac- 
quire cliainct names not cmly for n.ale and female, and for the young of 
different stages, but for other varieties in breeds or individuals, — as those of 
size, form and colour. Thus while a single root sometimes continues to be 
applied— joined with descnj)tive words or. slightly varied plionetkahy — to 
animals of different species, the varieties of the same species, and even 
diversities in the ss n e bned, may le kicv, n ly di,^tii:ct roots, h^ec'cndary 
forms and applications have been ccmmunicated by one dialect to others, 
so that while, on the whole, the general glossaiy of eac h group has, by the 
lapse of time, gained in richness and individuality, w file preserving the 
primitive stock of roots, each single vocabulary has become less homoge- 
neous and systematic in its nomenclature, and has even lost some of the 
archaic roots or compounds. To ascertain the radical stock of names and 
the primitive method of applying them we must consider the glossary in 
the aggregate. To ascertain* the relations of particular dialects we musl 
consider each departure from the archaic system as a substantive historic 
calfact. [8ee chap. V. sec. il, Mmes of Farts of the Body 
JS'aincs of Dvmc'itieHted Animeds 

Dialectic relations can only be fully understood by comparing words 
in g rooyis, comyirising all tljosa that are etymologically related. But to 
form such greups with accuracy demandsthe perfection of a science wMcli 
cau iiarcliy be said to have yet taken a definite shape. We must b© in 
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complete possession of all tlie dialecte of the family, and we mnat have 
compared all their vocables not only with each other but with those of the. 
cogaate families,— that is with all other human languages* The history 
of every spoken tongue ascends to the very beginning of speech, or to the, 
origin of mankind. It contains roots that have come down through nu- 
merous channels and with various changes of form and meaning* 
Each root has also, through all ethnic time, flowed in hundreds of con- 
temporaneous currents, multiplying by self division, diverging far apart^ 
approaching, touching or coalescing, and again divaricating. Tlie gonea- 
lo of every langtiage is hence exceedingly complicated, and will remain 
a subject of research for centuries to come. We must make a begirming 
with imperfect vocabularies, and such partial groups as they enable us to 
determine. The results which the first labourers in the field may anive 
at will appear insignificant as the science advances ; but they have this en- 
couragement that every well considered comparison, however narrow, leads 
to a positive historical result. What is learned is a substantial and stable 
gain. It will afterwards take its place as only one among many eviden- 
ces of the same ethnic movement or influence, or internal iingnistic 
chan«*'e ; and connections that now appear isolated or partial will \ye explain- 
ed as”the results of ethnic alliances and events that were not at first sus- 
pected, but which liave left other records in the vocabuluiy. The earlier 
generalisations will be corrected when they have been too narrow or too 
mde, but the substantial affinities brought to light will always remain 
among the facts on which the science, in ail its successive developments, 

will he based. , « . 

With the small samples which we possess of most of the Himakic 
languao*es, we must he' satisfied with the examination of a few groups of 
words, "and each of these exceedingly defective. Not to complicate the 
enquiry, it will be confined to ascertaining 1st, the ramifications of each 
root in all the vocabularies; 2d, the vocables by which each object is at 
present known in the dirterent vocabularies, and the connections thereby 
Indicated; 3d, the affinities of each vocabulary singly. The relations indi- 
cated under the first head are to a great extent archaic: they must have 
been formed during a great lapse of time ; and many of them must belong 
to the earliest phase of human speech. The history indicated by these 
affinities is complex and must embrace many and great ethnic changes and 
movements. Tne affinities examined under the 2d head will throw some 
light on the later ethnic movements ; and those brought together under 
the 3d will help to show to what extent each dialect was affected by those 
movements, and what its modern and its later pre-historicai relations to 
the other dialects have been. 

As the Chinese is, on the whole^, more faithful to the primary system 
of nomenclature than other languages, and the HimaMc family takes 
the next place in the order of glossarial disorganisation and coucre- 
tion it will be useful to take a few illuslrations from Chinese of 
the use of generic names. The toot ngau--diaiectically varied to 
gu on the guttuml side and to niu on the liquid— is applied, with 
specific qualitwes, to the Cow, wong ngau i^ellow Bufdoe 

shpi ngau {water ngau), Ectfe man ngau, ZeM fu.g ngau, and 
Mhinoecros sai ngau. The root yeung (yang &c.) isapplied to the Sheep 
min yeung, Goat shan yeung {mountain yeung) or tso (tsau ko.) yeuog, 
Chavis ling yeung, and Antilope gutturosa wong yeung {pellow yeuug). 
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The root shu is applied to different kinds of Fats lo slni, clink sku, tson^ 
shu, ku sIm &c., and 3fiee sliik shii, t?o shn &c., to the Squirrel smg shn 
or wong- sliu, to the Weasel yau slm, to the 3Me tin shn or an shn. to the 
Marmot to put shu, and to the Bat ti shu. 


The following* ap])ear to be the roots now current in the Tibetan Toca- 
biilanesin the names for the Cat, Dogr, Hog:, Goat, Monkey, Cow, Bufta- 
loe, iClejdiant, Horse, Tig‘er and BTonkey, the names of other quadrupeds 
not bein^ contained in the short Sifan lists, 

I. ( a , ). The labial ivith a slender vowel, mi, bi or bvi, pi, meh is an 
element iii the names for the Cat in Bhotian (8okpa and^Takpa), for the 
Com in Horpa and Manyak, and for the Buffalos in Manyak. The Horpa 
me’ sug^gests that it maj, in an older fbim, have liacl a guttural final. The 
Thochu pi Ilof/ may be a slender Sifan variation of the prevalent phag, 
pha &c, like ri road for the Bhotian lam, bri make for the Bhotian bral 
&c (see Sec. 2), so that it cannot be considered as a fourth application of 
the archaic slender root. 

( h. ) The aspirate labial with the a vowel is applied to the B[oq» It 
preserves a guttural final in Bhotian, but has lost it in Hoipia, Manyak and 
Takpa,— phag, phak, pha, vah, wah, 

( c. ) Another broad form is applied to the Com — ha, pha, wo — in Bho- 
tian, Takpa and Manyak ; and to the Horse — bo — in Gyarung* and Manyak. 

( a. ) Oat. byi-la Bhotian wt., si-mi Bhotian sp., Sok-pa, syi-m-^ 
Takpa (-bu, the Bhotian masc. postfix as in the Bhot. pre-^w monkey). 
Comp, bi-thi rat Bhot., pi-chru4fl Ghanglo. 

Com. ngaii-me Horpa, wo-mi Manyak. Hog, pi Thochu. 

Buflaloe. ding-mi Manyak. The word is not given in the other Sifan 
vocabularies. 

[Tiger, le-phe Manyak (Chinese lo-fu &c.),l 

( h . ) Tlog. phag Bhot. wr., phak Bh. sp.; Horpa vah, Manyak wah, 
Takpa pha, 

( e . ) Com. ha Bh. -wr., ha’ Takpa. pha-chuk Bh. sp., wo-mi Manyak. 

Horse, bo-ro’ Gyarung, Manyak, b-ro’ Manyak. 

Cliinese has mi stag^ fi eolty *ma horse. 


II. , The liquid root occurs in names for the Caty Goaty Cowy BuffaloOy 
Blephaut and Horse. 

Cat. byi-la Bh. %vr., chu-la Horpa, lo-chi Thochu ^i 2 -rhu Gyarung. 

Goat, ra Bh., Takpa. 

Curi\ aa-lo Sok-pa, lang dang Bh. (Eob.), lang-gu MU (Pitti), pa- 
lang cw {ik). 

Buffalos, ding-mi Manyak. 

Ehphunt. ( 9 '-lang-chen Bh. wr., lam-^o-che Bh. sp., lha-l>o-che Sokpa, 
la-??w-che Horpa, laug-chhen Gyarung, Takpa. The second element in 
the comf)ound is Chinese, The' native term lang is obviously that used 
for the Cme and Baffalosy the Chinese name being added as the specific 
one or qualitive, or conversely. 

Horse, rbi, lyi Horpa, ma^ri Sokpa, ro* Thochu, bo-ro’ Gyarung, Ma- 
nyak, b-ro’ Manyak. [Chinese has lu, lo asSy ku hu, lo fu tigsTy iau sh% 
lo shu luk, iu lok, loh to 
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■*IIL The sibilant and dental root is applied to the Cat si, svi, chi, chii, 
ditdj Goat chhe, tsah, so, cha, chang, Oo?v chuk, BiiU zyah, zi, Bog Bh&^ 

■ A. The sibilant, 

I Cat, si-mi Bh. sp., (syi-m~&w Takpa), chu-la^ Ilorpa, lo-chi Thochn^ 
iKfl-cheu Manyak. 

Cmt, chang-ni Bhot., chhe Horpa, tsah Thoclm and Manyak, hu-BO 
cha-pu, chya-pu (the goat of “ the northern region of the sub- 
Ifimakyas Hodgson, J. B. A. S. XVL, 10i20). 

. Cow, pha chuk Bh. sp. 

JMl zvah Thochu, nga-zi Manyak. 

. J)of/, A;-sha^ Manyak. This appears to be a variation of the dental found 
in Horpa 
•. B.‘ The dental. 

^ Morse, r-tii Bh. wr., ta sp.,te' Takpa. 

- Doq, /;/^-ta’ Horpa, k-sha’ Manyak. 

- Tiger, Mag Bh. wr., tak sp., Mak Horpa, tee Takpa. 


“ IV. The guttural and na'sal roots are applied to the Bog^ Ilog^ Tiger 
and bowj and appear to be all Chinese in their immediate affinities. 

Boq- bhyi Bh. wr., uyo sp,, khwa Thochii, klii Gyarung, Takpa, (Chi-» 
nese tiuen, him, kau, keo. Fin koi-ra &c,, Mongol nho-khwe, na-koi &c. 

. mg. ki Gyarung [? chi, ti, tio, chu, tii, du Chinese]. 

Tmr. klid Thochu, kong Gyamng, [khu Gyami, hu Chinese]. 

Cm. gwa Thochu [1 Chinese ngaii, gu]. 

" Cow, ngau-me Horpa, nye-nye Gyarung. Chinese K-t. ngau, K-h. nhi 
Hok-kien gu ; hwang niu, wong ngau, vong ngiu, (hwang, wong, 
vbno*, gdbfv) &c.*, Ml mau niu, niu ku, ngau ku, ngau kung &c. (mau, 
ktt kini''’, male)', htjfaloe (water-cow) shui niu, shui ngau. 


* The occurrence of the same root as an element in different names, and 
Its change of position from initial to final, is, in sevei*al cases, explained by 
its possessing, or having }>rimanly possessed, a sexual power. The labial 
retains its sexual power in Tibetan. The sibilant is masculine in its ap- 
plication to the Bull in Thochu and Manyak. The liquid does not appear 
tq be current as a mascubne root in Tibet, but it is preserved in Bhotiaii 
pa-Ia Father, and in the southern languages of the family it i» common in 
the Tibetan fonns lan^, ra, ro, ri &c., as a masc. substantive or servile. 
On comparing the Tibetan names of animals in which it occurs with 
t]&e southern ones, it is clear that it must originally have been a masc. 
root in Tibetan* Hence hyi-la, chu-Zw, i^i^-chi cat and ehang-ra goat, are 
radically masc.; while ^i-wt, 7?^a-cheu cat, wo-//it cow, are radically fem. 
In Tibetan the sex qualitive may either precede or ibllow the substantive 
word. In the course of that glossarial metamorphosis to which language 
i# subject, the sex name has, in several instances, become a substantive one, 
Ba? wo and iang are now Cow, ra Goat, rhu Cut, phag Hag, and ding 
Buffaloe, With the light thus thrown on the Tibetan names we can pro- 
ceed with more certainty to examine their history and relations. 


I. The labial is one of the primary zoological roots. It is also prinaa'- 
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TV in Scytliic, and with a similar range of application. Cat^ Turkish mi- 
sliik, pi-sLuk, ma-chi &c., Ostiak mi-sak, Mongol mi-choi, mi-i That thii 
ivas a veiy aicliaic application — ^perhaps the earliest^ unless the was 

the first of the house quadrupeds (pipi, mush, mus, pisse &c. &c.)-— ig 
shown by the prevalence of the same root, and of the same combinations 
in other families, including Semito-African bi-s, mus &c., Caucasian an<| 
Pashtu pish-ik, and Bravirian pi-shi ke. (See chap. V. sec. 11, Cat)» 
Similar vocables for the moim are as widely spread ; and those for the 
dofjy goat, sheep and cow are the same (e. g. com Ugrian mis-ye, mes 
mus, wys &;c.). It is much more probable that the root was extendei 
from the smaller to the larger animals than the reverse. The order wa» 
probably from the mouse and rat to the cat, and then to the dog, goat* 
sheep, hog, cow, and buffaloe, as they were domesticated. The mouse and 
rat would 1)6 the first quadrupeds to become inmates of human dwellings, 
and they would be the baits that first attracted the cat and the dog imm, 
their coverts and reconciled them to man’s companionship.* The form 
and the free position of the Tibetan mi &c. in the different compounds in 
which it occurs, show that it is not a derivative from Scy thic. It must be 
equally archaic in both branches of the Tibeto-Scythic stem. The ultimate 
source, or primary meaning, of the.root appears to have been man, male or 
female. It was afterwards applied to the males or females of the lower ani- 
mals. In the Bhotian si-mi Oat, Manyak wo-wi Com, ding-wi Bujfahe, mi 
has probably its feminine function. The Bhotian and Gyarung mi Man is 
the same form of the labial. It is also Ugiian mi, ma, mis, nies, mias, mas, 
muz, min, man, mar, mur, &c., and in that family may also be the source 
of the similar names of domestic animals. The Bhotian pha, pa, ba icc, 
father, and ama, (ma, mo &c.) mother, have not only been applied to ani- 
mals, to designate the sex, and thus originated substantive names, but have 
come to be used as definitives with inanimate substantives. The slender 
form is not current as a definitive in Bhotian, Horpa or Gyarung, but it 
is found in Thochu -mi, -pi, Manyak -mi, -pi, -di, Lhopa -he, and m Gan- 
getic dialects. 

The Bhotian hyi of byi-la Cat although primarily identical with the 
servile sexual bi, md &c. has evidently had a distinct history. It presents 
itself as a root used substantively for the Cat, and that this application was 
very archaic appears from its being found both in the Chinese giossaiy 
and in that of the Scythic, and most of the other Asiatic formations. La 
appears to be the masc. liquid root used postfiually as in pa-fot father^ 
chang-ra goat, Cnn-la cat, 

Ba, Com, is the same root as the pha in pha chuk. Serpa has ma chii* 
Ba or pha and ma are identical with the Bhotian sexual labial definitive® 
and postfixes, pa, ba, po, ho &c, masc., ma, mo &c. fern. 

In the Lhopa dialect of Bhotian hha is the hull, lang the cow ; the 
compound ba-lang, pa-lai]^ is used in some dialects for the cow, In lang-5<9- 
che, elephant, lang takes the masc. postf. The wo of Manyak is also ra^ 
dically the same masc. de£ It has the same fom in Thochu as a postfix, 
mnx-mo Bird, nyn^-wo Crow, Bhotian has bo,, vo, pho,po, 

® I have found a somewhat similar remark in Admiral Schischkoff’s 
Tergleihendes Worterbuch ii., 224. — Keferring to the identity of some 
widely prevalent names for the Cat, Bog, and Mouse, he explains it by 
saying that they must have been the first domestic animals. 
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Both haj.pha, or ’ito and langmuat have been originally applied as qimli-* 
tives to the hi% with or without another substantive root conjoined. It 
is probable that chuk preceded them as the substantive and that cliuk, ba^ 
chuk wo, chuk lang, — or bachuk, wo chuk, lang chuk, — were current like 
pha chuk and ma chuk. 

The broad form of the labial root for Mm^ ba, pa, vra, wo, bu is a very 
common one in the zoological vocabulary, with different applications, and 
with or without a final consonant, s, i, k &;c. It has frequently a mascu- 
line application, both when used for the bull and ox, and for the males of 
other quadrupeds. It is applied to the Bull in Scythic, buji'a, Iniku, Indo- 
European buka, bugu, buk ; wol, wul, bull : bus, bos, bu, he, wo (Scytliic 
iBus, mis, wo-gol &c. &c,), and to the O-r* in Circassian, w we, be, If by^ 

The Tibetan phag, pha, wa kc. Hnff^ is distinct in form from m\ and hyi, 
and is evidently a very archaic variety of pa, ba &c. The labial does not 
appear to retain a similar form with the same application in the glossaries 
ot the other great families, but it is still current for the goat^^ iheep^ o.ir, 
&<3r&c,,m Scythic, Indo-European, Semito-Africari &c. and it is frequent- 
ly applied to the male. It is not Chinese in any of these ap|>lications, and 
it therefore belongs to tlie Scythic side of the basis glossary, but without be- 
ing a derivative from Scythic. It is one of tlie distinctive archaic vocables 
of Tibetan. Its relations to the examples of the .same root found in other 
families will be considered when the Ultraindian forms and appications 
have been given. 


IL The liquid root is one of tlie primary or most archaic of the Tibetan^ 
and hence enters into many animal names. It appears in the form lang, 
la to We become one of the pro|>er native words for the Com and to have 
been afterwards applied to the Elephint ; in the form ra it has become a 
substantive name for the Ooat ; and in the form rhu for the Cat. A 
difeent form of the same root, or a piimarily distinct liquid root, appears 
to be the native term for the horse rd (probably a softening of rok), rlii, ryi. 

This root has also a masculine application. Its primary meaning is 
man, male, and it occurs extensively in the Chino-Himalaic vocabularies 
in masculine terras, — man, Jwelmnd, father ke ,, — and as a masculine defi- 
nitive with the names of animals, ‘ in various forms, nan, lang, leng, la, 
lu, lo, long, log, ru, ling, ri, ren kc. The Bhotiau woixi for father, pa- 
la adds it to the labial root of old Bhotian. In chu-/rt^ h-olii Cat and 
chang-m Goat it has probably the same function. It is a widely spimd 
root for Chinese, Turkish, Mongolian, Semitic, African and Draviro- 

Austmlian. 

The more immediate affinities of the root in its application fo the Com 
are found in the Ugro-Semitic band. Fin Com loh, loch,leh, or, er, la,— 
loh-ma, loch-7nrt:., leh-?wn ; Caucasian Ox, her-ga, hor-ir, or-j, or-ir, er- 
dse, hyer-ko, Ugrian yzh-la, (comp, i.sh, ysh-kuzh &c.), ok-or, (comp, 
iik-ys &c.), Tunarusian br-gol (comp, gol Turk,); Indo-Eiwqiean nur-ocns 
(ochs is Scvthicj, nr-?/s; Caucasian ol, al (Lesgian); Sen)iti)-Mloticlo-/f 
Gara, khi-’«AfM Mabrah, lahe-wit, la-nw? Tigre, h-m. Amharic, Harragi, 
Gafat, lu, h-wa, Jw-h-a le-wu Agau, h-mo-wi Gafat, la Danakil, loh 
Wmali, lo-ni Galla, la->/ Tumaii, ai-ra Dalla ; bull mira Banvikil, Amha- 
lic, uhiir Arkiko. The Semitic form, m in so many other instances, 
must be directly connected with the Caucasian ; and from the i.esgian < I, 

and the Mahrah and Tigre iahi, lahe, it k eyident that this S. E. group 
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is more iipraediately connected witli the Fin than with the- Tibetto, 
In the Chinese, Scythic, Indo-European, Caucasian, Semitic and African 
families the prevalent names for the contain different roots. The 
Tibetan name is therefore independent. The Fin loch, loh is a variety of an 
archaic form applied to the Hitrae in UgTo-Tibetan, and to the in 
Chinese, ard probably connected with Tibetan forms for the Com only 
through the derivation of both from the same archaic Asiatic masculine 
root, 

Ea goat ( ra-ma/., ra-ba m.) appears to be the same root. The word 
is only found in Bhotian. It is not Chinese. It seems clear therefore that 
ra was originally derived trom chan-r/z, a masc. form of the root chang*. 

The liquid root is applied to the goat in Semito-Mlotic languages, Aa- 
run Mahrah, «-ron Gara, A^>-rar, ri, re Galla, ilia Danakil, arreSaumdl, 
araha Bulanda, [eru, eri, ere Isoama &c. is probably a contraction of the 
com. African e-wure, wuli, c-puri &c.]; arre Saumali. But these names do 
not appear to have any direct connection with the Tibetan. 

R6 Horse is Ugrian, and the guttural is preserved in Ostiak log, 
loch, low, (in other Ugrian languages lo, lu, lyu; wol, wyl, wal; lowu. 
The Ostiak guttural form corresponds not only with the Sifan rd, but with' 
the Chinese luk, lu, Id deer. In E. Tibet and Siling it is also used as 
generic vocable for sheepy two kinds of which ai^e known as ha-luk and 
pe-luk (Hodgson J. B. A. S. xvi, 1008). The root may also be contained 
in the Samoiede bo-ra, Koria mol, mar, Tunguaian mo-ro-r^, mu-ri-n, mu- 
ri-Z, Mongolian mu-ri-??, mo-ri — this liquid form corresponds with the 
Horpa rhi. But in this prevalent Tartar term the liquid is either one of 
the common iinals taken by monosyllabic roots in the Scythic family or it 
IS a sex postfix, the root being mo, mu, cognate with the Chinese ma. 
In the Ugrian and Turkish ala-sha, Turkish lo-sha and Caucasian uloh 
( Misjejian ), it may he a substantive root, as in the Ugrian lo &c. 

From the occurrence of the liquid as a prefix or postfix in the human sex 
names and in several names of animals in Scythic glossaries, it is probably 
servile and masculine, or was so originally. Man Fin fl^Z-maz, M^-muz, U* 
grian ^t?-man, m-golos; Husband Fin o^-ma, ul~m% «t?e-fo-man, Mongoliam 
ere, Turkish ire, eri, er, ir, er-kek, ^-in, ar-ini ; Cat t>-my-shak, ^r-gek-' 
myi, Turkish (so a^^i-p-*ahik, ata father ) ; Hog koi-r^, koi-r^, koi-rti 
Ein, tt^tschip, a^-ship, «Z-tschap (also tschip &c.) Yeniseian; Ox or^^ol 
Tunisian. 

If we consider the labial as the substantive root in the Scythic 
mo-ro-^, mu-ri-;^, and ro, ri as masc. serviles, which in the Ugrian 
og &c. have become substantives, the same view must he taken oi the 
Tibetan bo-rd, rd, which are thus placed in the same class with pa-JA, pha ; 
chang-rfl, ra; chu-ld, ^chi, rhu; and perhaps r-ta, if the Bnotian pre- 
fixuai r-, 2 ?-, p*, t?- be, as is probable, contractions of the origi>- 

nally mtiseuHne definitives la, ba, si &c. As the form ro is no longer cur- 
rent in the southern Scythic languages, it must belong to the archaic U- 
grian basis of Tibetan, like a large proportion of the other vocables. In 
the Ultraindian vocabularies the masculine liquid root retains the guttu- 
ral final in several dialects. Indeed ail the Scythic forms are found,— ri, lin, 
ron, log, lok &c. 


III. The sibilant in its application to the eat appears to be archaic^ 
and native. The root is found in Scythic vocabularies for the Mome (c. 
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TiirMsli sMsli, zis, shi &c., in sMsh-te, slii-to, sliysM &c.)j and a simi* 
lar root is combined with the labial root in the Ugrian me-tscMkj ma-tek% 

mi-sak, and Mongal mi-choi (also mii) 

In the Tibetan vocabularies (Horpa as well as Sifan) the sibilant root is 
the prevalent one for goat, chang, chhe, tsah, so. It is a common Scythic 
root occurring in names for the cow, horse, dog, hog, mnme mi sheep. It 
is doubtless applied to the goat also, but most of Klaproth^s Scythic voea- 
bularies omit the word. In other highly Scy thic gloasaries it is applied 
to the goat. It is the prevalent Caucasian root— -ze, tzia, etcha, chan, 
zu-kuVtn-ka, ze-ki, ka-za, E. Caucasian; ga-se Misjejian, /;-zheii, zhi-ma, 
Circassian; tcha Georgian, sa-ga, sa-g, zan, zau-ek O^etic; Indo-EuiO'* 
nean zie-ge, chha-gal, chha-g, a-ja, chhe-lo, taa-wul ; beimto-Afncan ne» 
ze, bi-se, cw/<?-so, t-m--shu,,;?-zo [its, fus, sheep Ossetic], sids, 

sikh, e-m, mim-zi, si, m-na &c. ^ _ 

The same root has as great a range m its application to the mo. The 
Tibetan zvah, zi, chuk, are Scythic in their immediate affinities. Chuk is 
TunguBiaii chyu^kun, hu-kur; ku-kur, yeniseiau thu--g-a, tu>-k &c. The 
root has the same application in the (Jgrnm ish, osh &c. ox [Indo-Eur* 
ochs, ox &c.], Mongolian shar, zox bull; Caucasian is, os, ots, stu, ust, 
n4tz &c.; Indo-European ochs, ox, oss, osse kc. ^ ^ . 

All the applications of the sibilant appear to be bcytfiic in their affini- 
ties Chinese does not use this root for the com, goat or mt. It is applied 
to^tiie 3fare shie, she, Hog chu, chi &c., Mask dm* she, Mfouse shik, shu 
(as in Turkish &c.), Roi shu, chuk; and in the same form to the sqtitrrel 
mid weasel with qualitive roots preposed.^ The Chmejie chi, ehat, stallion^ 
appears to be the same root in its masculine Tibetan, Scythic, Caucasian 

and Indo-European application. 

The dental root is, in many cases, the same as the sibiJant, and has a 
similar ranffe. As a name for the Horse the Bhotian r-ta, to is cognate 
not onlY witli the Turkish at, ut, but with the Chinese shie, she; bcythic 
Bhaof flfo-sha (Ugro-Turk.), Indo-European as-;®, ash-«-«, tja, Caucar- 
sian shn, shi, che, miak &c., Semitic sus, has— his-«», African eis, es, 
BV si, sn, so, dsu, e-si, e-dsi, a-shi. The Bhotian to appears to be an 
amhaic fonn. It is found (reduplicated like s of the Hebrew sus) m the 
Dravirian and N. Indian tata, tatu. Exactly similar terms m t and s or 
»h are widely current names for the dog, hog, and 

The Horpa Aa-ta, Manyak A-shd, dog correspond with the lurkish eda, 
it ot KoriaK a-tan, a-tar &e., Kamschatkan ke-tan, ko-sha &c., Amo 
steh-pu, Yeniseian tzi, if-tscha, tschip, tip &c. . , , u t,i . 

The Bhotian and Horpa a-tag, tek, Tiger, is a Consonantal and probably 

more archaic form of the same root. _ 

From this form, the abrupt accent of ta and sha, and the application ot 

the root to the dog, horse and tiger, it is proteble that the root was one of 
the primary ones of the Tibetan glossary. 

like the labial and liquid roots its primary application was also to Man, 
and most commonly in the sense of Father, Progenitor kc. It occurs in 
many families in reduplicated forms tote, dada, titi&o. In the Scythic vo- 
Sbularies it is equally common with the lafoal root as the word lor iatker, 
TJorian isi, ese, atte, ata, tato, tatei &c., Turkn^ ata, ate, asio, Mon^l 
etochi, ets^hi-ge &c., Japan titi, tsitsi, &c. &c. The reunpheat^ Scythic 
form is also Indo-European and Zimbian. In the Himalaic family it does 
not appear to be one of the piiiimry and prolific roots, but it occurs m 
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Horpa man and Manyak chko’ wMcIi show the same variation 
from the palatal and broad to the purely sibilant and slender form that ia 
seen in dm, cheu, chi, &c. in the names of the cat, in chang*, tsah, so, chhe 
in those for the i^oat, and in zum, tyu, si in those for the nonJie^/, The 
broad form of Manyak is Ostiak cho, choi, hut the normal Scythic form of 
cho is the guttural ku. 

IV. The guttural and nasal roots do not appear to have been primary 
and proliiic, unless khi dofjf and ki hog be both native, and the former only 
primitively connected with the Chinese. 


From this general survey of the Tibetan names of the domestic animals, 
we infer that labial roots now having" the forms hi, mi &c.; phag, pha &c., 
and ha, wo &c.,^ — liquid, now having the forms lang, la, lo, ra, rhu, rd 
luk, — sibilant and dental, now in the forms si, chi, chu, cheu, chhe, cha, 
chang, tsah, so, — and dental, in the forms tag or tak, ta, ta, — were among 
the primary roots of the family. Of these the earliest to accjuire a specific 
substantive meaning appear to have been the labial hji in its application 
to the Cat, the labial phag' in its application to the Hog, the labial bo in ita 
^plication to the Horse, the sibilo-palatal in its application to the Coat and 
Com, the aspirtute-guttural in its application to the Dog, and the dental and 
aspirate in its application to the Dog, Horse and Tiger, The labial in its 
other applications, and the liquid, appear to have remained servile to a 
comparatively late period, and they probably still retain their sex function 
in most of the names in which tliey occur. 

The primary roots connect the Tibetan or Himalaic family with the 
Scythic as dialects of one proto-Scythic paonosyllabic glossary, distinct from 
the Chinese, but having also affinities with it. The separation between 
the Chinese and Scytlio-Tibetan vocabularies must have taken place at a 
much more remote period than that of the separation of Tibetan from 
other proto-Scythic vocabularies. At the latter period several fbnns of 
the common roots had acquired specific applications, which they have re- 
tained in Tibetan and in several of the widely difiused Scythie and Scy- 
thoid vocabularies of the Old World. Others again are proper to Tibetan, 
and indicate the great antiquity of the separation. This is also proved by 
several of the common forms being* best preserved by languages now widely 
removed from Tibet — as the Ostiak. In speaking of the period of separa- 
tion it is not intended to limit the connection to one age. There may 
have been successive contacts between Scythic and Tibetan vocabularies 
in archaic as in recent ages. 

The only name that may indicate an archaic connection with the Chinese 
nomenclature is the guttural root in its ap|)lication to the Dog, The other 
radical Chinese names are difierent from the Tibetan. The names for the 
Cow, Horse, Sheep, Cat, Hog*, Tig’er and Monkey are quite distinct. A Chi- 
nese root for the Deeri^ the same as the Tibetan for the Sheep, but this is 
one of those primordial affinities tliat may rank with those of the pronouns. 

The other Chinese names found in the Tibetan vocabularies are evident- 
ly intrusive and corapratively modem. Some have the forms of the an- 
cient Onnese phonology, and some the emasculated Kwan-hw a. Like many 
other Chinese words in these vocabularies they prove that the Chinese race 
is that with which the Tibetan tribes have been longest and most intimate- 
ly; connected in the latest era of their ethnic history. Broad Chinese names 
tor the Com are found in all line vocabularies along with native ones, save 
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in Gynrmg wMcli lias tlie modern or Kwan-liwa name oTilr, Tlie Chinese 
name of the Elephant appears to be annexed to a native rcnit in all the 
dialects. The Chinese name for the Tiptr is found in the g-uttiirali’sed 
form of Kwan-hwain Thochuand andin the old Ohiiiese form 

in Manyak. The Gyarung name for the Eopmvi the iMtinyak name for 
the Afmkey appear to be corruptions of the Cliineif?e. 


The 2d step is to examine the nomenclature of eacli animal^ ■with a 
view to ascertain the extent of the dialectic divergency. 

The Cathm five names, 1. byi-/<f« Bhot. wr.; 2. d-ini Bhot. sp., Sokpa 
and Takpa; 8. chu-/// Horpa, chi-/o Thoclui; 4. w/z-cheu llanvak; 
and, 5. Gyarung. In these names the sibilant substantive aini the 
liquid servile are the most prevalent roots, and they cfainefit all tlio {lia“ 
lects. Special connections exist between Hor}»a atni Thocliu, h\th |Mm- 
sessing the substantive and qualitive roots combined in the same order, 
though difPenng in form; between Bliotian and Thochii in the slender form 
of the substantive; between Horpa and Manynk in its brovul furm ; 
between Bhotian and Horpa in tliea, and between Thochu and Gyarung 
in the o, u, of the servile. Old Bhotian in its use of the slender is*j bird as 
the substantive, is peculiar, the ^Sokpa imd Takpa being obviously dciiva- 
tives from it. 

The Di)gh?is 2 or 3 names, 1. khyi Bhot w,t., khi Gyar,, Takpa, khwif 
Thochu ; 2. uyo Bhot. ,rv.; 8. Hor., /i’"slnd Manyak. IB-ro also 

Horpa and Manyak, at the two extremities of the ]>rovinc(s agree. Pos- 
sibly ta’, sha’, is tbf^ primary Tibetan name, and khi &c, a later intriisive 
one* of Chinese ori^iTU 

The Hop has 2 names, 1. pbagBh. wt., phak Bh. sp,^ pha Takpa, vah 
Horpa, wab Manyak, pi Thochu'; 2. ki Gyarung; in which tlie coimection 
betw'een Horpa and Manyak is again illustrated. 

The Goat has 2 names, 1. ra (the sex cjualitive, for the substaiitive) 
Bhot. Takpa; 2. chang-r.7 Bhot,, tsali Thochu, .Manyak, ehhe Horpa, ku- 
go Gyarung. The normal vovvel is pi-eserved by Bhotian. Thochu and Ma- 
n^^ak. There are other instances in the vocabulary of Horpa affecting e 
aiid Gyarung 0 ( and e). 

The Cow is knowm by 6 names, 1. ha Bli. wr. (plia in 3), ba Takpa, 
1 ft, wo^mt Manyak ; 2. lang, ba-lang Bh.: 3. pha chuk Bli. Bp.; 4. ngau- 
me Horpa, gwa Thochu, nga-:^i,7/«/'^ Manyak ; 5, nye-nye Gyarung ; 

6. zjii,huUj Thcoihu hull Manyak). For this important domestic 

animal 4 native and 2 Chinese names are current. The soutlierii Chinese 
ngau, gu preserves the archaic brt>ad form, to which the Horpa, M anyak inid 
Thochu n.gau, nga, gwa are refenihle. Tlie softened liwan-hwa niu is 
the original of the Gyarung nve, tlirough the (jyami neu, nyeu. The 
Chinese name is fbuiid in the iJiopa dialect of Bhotian, ngo, as tlie generic 
term, ha being confined to the male and lang to the female, from wiiich it 
may be concluded that the Chinese name at one time received into 
ail the Tibetan dialects. 

The Elephant is known by Hie same Tibeto-CMnese compound in att 
the dialects. 

The llor^e has 3 names, 1. r-ta, ta Bhot, id Takpa; 2. bo-rd Gyarung 
Manyak, b-rd Manyak; 3. rd Thochu, rhi, ryi Horpa. The remarkable 
fact here is that the Bliotian name should be exceptiuuai. 
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^ Tlie Ttf]er 1ms 3 names. 1. ^-tag Bh. mr.^ tak Bli. sp,, .f-tak Harm. 
teeTakpa; 2. khd Thochu, kong O-yarung, 3. le-pke Manyak. Of these 
the Bliotian, Horpa and Takpa ^'ords are native. The Thochu and Gva- 
rung are from the Gjami form khu of the aspirated Kwan-hwa hf, and 
the Manyak is a native slender form of the original Chinese loiu &c. 

The mobility has 3 names. 1. s-pre4?/ Bh. wr., Gyarungj pra 

Takpa ; 2. tyu Bh. sp.; 2 a. zum-de Horpa, 2 h. ti Gyarung, '/M 2 - 3 i 
Thochu, —the Gyarung having the Bhotian form. 

The roots possessed by each dialect, and the relation of each to the others 
%vill be best shown in a table. 1 have added the names 
Wtrdj Crow j Aiit mdi Mosquito, (Bee next page). ^ 


From this table it appears that in the names for animals comprised ia 
it, there is — when we exclude those of Chinese derivation— a close radical 
^•reement in all the vocabularies, the variations being chiefly phonetic. 
The dialectic relations indicated are : — 

1st, a very intimate one between Bhotian and Takpa, the latter adber« 
ing to Bhotian when the other dialects depart from it; and the diflerence 
being, it almost every case, merely a slight phonetic one. In its greatet 
vocalic tendeiicy Takpa partakes of the Sifan phonology. 

2d, a connection between Bhotian and Gyarung, in the foi*m of the 
roots for Dog andFis/i, in the roots for Monkey, Bird, Crorv, and Ant, and 
in the prefix in the words tor Monkey, Cram (G. preserving the full foiim 
ta, Bh, has a^), and Ant, The connection is chiefly with the old or wTitten 
Bhotian, the words for Dog, Mmiltey, Btrd, anil Ant preserving the old 
Bhotian roots or forms while the spoken Bhotian has lost them. 

3d, a very slight connection between Manyak and old Bhotian. Tim 
Manyak &-ru smke like the Takpa m«rui preserves the vowel of the 
Bh. 2>-rul. 

4th, an archaic separation betw'een Bhotian and the other dialects save 
Takpa, as shown in the forms of several of the roots and prefixes. The special 
connection indicated under the preceding heads, if archaic, would be is 
consistent ^^'ith the early divergeuce mdicated under this head. It is attribu-? 
table to the dialect of the Bhotians having acquired more or less currency ia 
the provinces of the other tribes, during the period when the Bhotians w m 
p’edominant, and this must have been while the old phonology still prevail- 
ed. As illustrations of the archaic separation of the dialects, we may 
point to the different roots, or combinations of roots, for Cat, Dog, Horte, 
Mof^tey, and Fish, and to the difference of the prefixes in tfie Bhoto- 
Gyarung y-rog, ^6»-rok, Manyak ha-xi Ant, and in i»-b-rul Bh., M^-b-rl 
Gyarung Snake. 

5th. A special connection between Horpa and Manyak, — Cut, Dog, Mag, 
Cm, and Crow,—m^ the compamtively slight trace of such a connectioa 
between Horpa and Thochu (if-^kh-ro, t«-kh-^aAn^ beingtheoniy exasnpla), 
and between Horpa arid Gyarung. As this special relation ®of Horpa to 
Manyak extends to some other substantive words, but not to the pronouns 
and the mass of the abstract and qualitive vocables, and as the Horpa are 
known to be adventurous and nomadic, being even now scattered oyer 
southern Tibet, it is probable that a Horpa horde at one period mixed with 
the Manyaks, and communicated to them a portion at' their vocabulary. 
Tiie intercourse of the Manyaks with the Hor}»a, however caused, appeaw 
to have been more intimate than with any othey of the Tibetan 
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6tli. Tlie connection between the proper Sifan dialects is not very close • 
and they must have bad distinct histories from a very archaic period! 
Each has well marked specialities. The agreement consists in a common 
hut not identical, soiteniiig of the Bhotian phonology, and in some com- 
mon non-Bhotian roots and forms, as in the word for Hone. Thochu has 
a slight special agreement with Manyak, — Goat^ Jhdl, 31o$q7dto. 

In coiiclitsion it should be remarked that, in so far as each of the voca- 
bularies has received vocables from Chinese or from a sister Tibetan dia,- 
lect, during recent eras, the archaic glossariai relations amongst the Af- 
ferent Tibetan dialects, have been disturbed and obscured. 


All the Tibetan roots are found in the Southern vocabularies. They have 
the same forms, but variations are also prevalent, — some of southern ori- 
gin, and others archaic. The roots have not only the Tibetan applications 
but others, which are also, in several cases, archaic. The connection with 
the Tibetan vocabularies not only embraces all those phonetic and glossa- 
rial phases which the existing Tibetan data have enabled us to discrimi- 
nate, but others which are not now distinctly marked in Tibet, and which 
indicate the archaic existence of conditions of the Tibetan lang uage and 
dialectic pe(.*uliarities which are now’ obliterated. 

The labial root is applied to the Com and Eo/j as in Tibet; and also to the 
Cat (Kambqjan), ariu Dog (Lau). It has consonantal guttural and dental 
forms not only in names for the Hog as in Tibetan ; but in names for the 
Com^ bik, bit, Hh'plumt puok, rnag, and Horse puk, rnok. 

The liquid is applied to tlie Cotj CoWy Hkphauty Goat and //owns in 
Tibetan ; and also to the Dog (Mon), hog (Mishmi) Dujfaloey 2\ger and 
Monlicy. it has not (mly the Tibetan forma la, lang, ra, rd, Id, rhi ; but 
many others, long, rong, ron, rung', rok (i. e. the full tbiin ofrd), ruk, mty 
rak, *lut, lok, luulc’, lak, dak, nak, roi, loi, ling, li, let, le, ren, re 

The guttural is applied to the Dog as in I'ibetan ; and also to tlie Gmty 
Tiger and Alonheg. 

The sibilant, asj imte and palatal root is applied to the Caty Goaty Ele* 
phmt and ^lonheg as in Tibetan ; and also to the Cowy Hojfuloey Horse 
and Tiger. It is not applied to the Dog as a primary root, but the gut- 
tuml in this application varies to the dental, sibilant, palatal and aspirate. 

The dental is, in general, a variation of the more prevalent aspirates 
(sibilant, palatal, aspirate-guttural). The Bhotian dental form for the 
Tiger ocem-s only in two vcKiabuIaries, and the same form is a}>plied to the 
in some dialects. The pure dental is not used for the and 
the Horse, The aspirates are common roots for the 'figoTy Doojy Horsey 
and are not disriiiguishabie from those for the C'uty Ilou'kegy Gouty Corny 
Bvjf 'aloe and Eltpkuut. 

'The mrsai, passing into the guttural (ng, ny, g), is applied to the Corny 
DuJfaUe and Goaty but it has in nearly every ease a direct Chinese origin* 

T he primarily sexual meaning of several’ofthe roots, and their reten- 
tion of a merely qualitive function in many of the current names, is placed 
beyond doubt by the Cltraindian languages. We have seen, in consider- 
ing the words of family relationship, that the roots applied to males are 
the labial under the forms ba, pa, wa, va, pang, po, pho, bu, pai &e,; the 
liquid under the forms lang, la, lung, lu, io, ru &c.; the sibilant under the 
iorms shai, sail, (*liiau, tho, thong, thuk &c, ; while those applied to fe- 
males are the labial under the Ibms ma, mo, mu, mi, me, mai, moi, mia, 
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(sometimes bij pi, pe &;c.); the sibilant under the forms si, hi, s% 
tcha, chek &c.; ana the nasal under the forms nu, num, na, n% nyoag, 
yongr, jong, ing &c. 

Of these the two forms of the labial and the liquid are the eomnaon sex 
words ; and they occur most frequently as such, or as substantive word% 
in the names of animds. The sibilant is rare as a sex qualitiva. It is s ve^ 
ly common element in names of animals, but from its rarity as an induM^ 
table sex term, from its form, and from tho sex words usually joined with 
it, we must consider it as an independent root in the existing HimaMe 
animal vocabulary, whatever it may have been originally. 

In many cases it is difficult, and in some impossible, to ascertain which 
of two conjoined roots, both primarily sexual, is substantive, mil which 
qualitive. It also happens, from the cumulative habit of the formation, 
that a name sometimes contains three sex roots,— the one tliat originally 
became substantive ; another tirst joined with it as am. or £ qualitive, 
and afterwards losing its sex meaning and becoming definitive or concre- 
ted ; and a third superadded to mark the sex a^in. Thus the masc^* 
root lo applied to the Elephant took the masc, labial pref., and on thia con- 
creting with the root, n-lo, a sex postfix w^as added p-lo-M. The root tso 
applied to the Cow took the masc. qualitive il?a^ru, and tliis concreting into 
a postfix, the fern, form became ma-tsa-^-ru, equivalent to female Bulf ^ 
If 'Mtt -tsa hrst (xmereted, ?na-tsa"-/^-ru must originally have been applied to 
the Bull (^‘male Cow”), in several instances the same com|X)und of two sax 
roots (jhanges the functions of the roots with the dialect or with the ap- 
plication. Thus in such a word as la-mi or mi- la, the labial must be con- 
sidered as substantive in one application, because it is so in dialects where 
it rejets the liquid and appears as a simple root or with distinct serviles, 
while in a different application the liquid is obviously the subsiantive. In 
marking the qualitive roots in the compounds I have been guided by a 
comparison of vocabularies and by general proliabilities in each case, hut 
I am far from confident that a larger acquaintance with the glossary of 
the formation will establish the correctness of my analysis throughout. 


The following appear to be examples of the qualitive use of the sex roots.. 
Whether in a particular dialect, they retain the original sexual meaning 
or have sunk into definitives absolirfce*, or those marking a class of animals, 
can only be ascertained when the existing habits of the dialect arc better 
known. When the form agrees with that of the current sex w ords, as it 
does in some of the dialects for which we have grammatical detisils, it pro- 
bably retains its masculine or feminine function even when it has become 
a prefix or fjostfix.' 1 give a few names in which the sexual or definitive 
use of the qualitive ap^rs to be preserved. 

For the Cat we find la-»i«; ja-?/2t, w-chi, weVcho, in which the 
two Tibetan roots are comoined with a fern, def.; and njewai-j/rri, p«*~kw&i, 
ha^ngm^i in which a Chinese root has masc. deffniavaa. For the Doy 
we ind choi-ma; for the Hog hh4i m,, ti-li prob. /‘. eha-mkj\; 

for the Coat pu-mn m.'j mi-A-re, m.; ebieng-fir, cho-/f, tso-^c, 

sha-^aww.; ??it-cha, ma-izef.; for the Cm chu-ma^ wan--cliu, ma- 
8u, OTt-thu, sha-me/., cho-^ow, cha-ra, si-r^f ??^oi-tom w., ntor-tomjl 
mu'tso-h-ru fortdie Mujak$ wp mi pai-mlj pa-m, portm m.; 
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for tlie Mepkant mag~m, w^i-pong*, p4o-U m.; for the Timr mi-ms 
sa, ma-ch&s cha.-nujl; khu-dm^ khu-^i m,; for the Mm^ Bimai 

»wt-nak, m^-nak, md?-kha-ra, ^t-be jT., U-he m. ^ 

The nasal fern, root occurs rarely,— lok-wm Mepkant Tablung* (neu CM- 
nese), sa Tiper Namsang, sah-jjw Mulung, Tablung, cha-^iM Joboka, chia- 
fm Muthun (nu Chinese, Kumi). In the Angazni ^^«Ilu, M, Angami 
nu Goats Nogaung jffl-nu, Angami and M. A. nu-no Cat^ it appears to 
have become a substantive name, ta^ te &;c. being the most common pre- 
fix in these dialects. 

The sibilant is so common as a root that it is difficult to distinguish in 
what cases it is used as a sex qualitive, and the difficulty is increased by 
some of the masc. and fern, forms closely resembling each other^ 


The following appear to be examples of substantive applications of the 
sex roots. 

The masc. labial is applied — the forms pai, bai, woi— to the Goat in 
Mijhu Mishmi Mon AA<»-bai, Toun^hu bai, Boneju woi ; to the 

CoTv m Kumi Itha-hoi ; to the Elephant woi, mwi ; — ^in the forms mi, hi, 
me, bhe to the Goat ; to the Cow bi, mih, pi, bit &c.; to the Monkey be, 
we, pi ; and to the Cat mi, bi, be; in the forms wo, po, mo, bo, woa to the 
Cow\ in the forms me, mob, pang to the Buff aloe ; in the forms vu, phu, 
pong, mu, mun (phang fern, in Lau) to the EUphant ; man, mang, beng 
to the Horse ; wun, myu, mang to the Monkey ; in the form mukto the 
Com ; mag, puok to the Elephant ; mok, puk to the Horse ; muh to lie 
Monkey, 

The masc. liquid is applied to the Bog in Mon Aa-la, to the Tiger in 
Mon and several other dialects Ma, • st-ra, j«-rong, rang-hu ; to the Goat 
in several vocabularies ik4ang, &-lang, keA, [from mi-k-re] ; to the Cow 
in Karen ^i^lo and Mon A«-rau ; to the Bujfaloe in many dialects langj, 
long, loi, lui, roi, la, le, reh &c., to the Elephant pAo, lok, luak ; to the 
Horse rang ; to the Monkey Ian, lak, nak, ra, rhu, ling, ri, re, 

I tabulate some identical forms showing variations from qualitiv® to 


substantive applications. 


mim-W 

Cats 

Kumi, 

WsiSrkoi 

CoWs 


woi 

Goats 

Bongju. 

woirAxm 

COWy 

Songpu. 

woir-pong 

Elephant 

Maram, 

yhorAmi 

Tiger 

If 

Anm-pai 

Goat 

Mijhu. 

jwti-noh 

Bvffahe 

Kumi, 

#-*pang 

BnffaUe 

Khali, 

pong 

Elephant Manipuii gr« 

El^hant fern. Siam, 


phak Hog 


coim 
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wok 

Hog 

bok 

n 

puok 

Elephant 


Morse 

k»-plink 

n 

. mok 


mob 

JBiifahe 

vel 

Eog 


Bnffaloe 

haA.% 

Cat 

hs^h 

Ttger 

Wa 

11 

'm 

Goat 


la n 

menr^sk „ 


de 

le 

B^aloe 

iiiiii-reli 

11 

aA-ri 

Monkey 

ling 

11 

ku-ri 

Morse 

ba^le 

Eog 

It-Ii 

11 

pi-li 

Goat 


B'^ffkhe 


Morse 

msr-h-re 

Goat 

A-re 

Horse 


Monkey 

Jb-ro 

Bnffawe 

A-rar-bo 

11 


Eiephmt 

rub 

Cat 

rnh 

Monkey 

Img 

Cow 

A-lang 

Goat 

A-kng 


jorlmg 

Buffahe 


Monkey 

ti-rang 

Elephant 

M&mr-tmg 

Morse 

m^img 

n 

m^ung 

If 

rang 


cbe-rong 

Com- 

ebe-ioiig 

Binffaloe 

#-raJk 

Mog " 


B^o^ 


Namsang. 

TangkhuL 

Lungkhe. 

Mamsani^. 

Assam. 


Buman, 

limbu. 


Mon. 

Mon. 

Kasia. 

Bhotian. 

Tiberkhad. 

limbn. 

Anam. 

Namsan^. 

Easia. 

Kasia. 

Lau. 

Ten^. 

T. Misbmi. 

Gnning. 

iiiopa. 

Angami. 

Tengsa. 

S. 'migkbnl. 

Buman. 

Garo. 

Sak. 

Eembojan. 

Oham]^ung. 

Manyak. 

Serjm. 

Bbotian. 

Maiing. 

Easia. 

Mikir. 

Tonng^tliti* 

Anam. 

Singplio. 

Bunnan. 

Cbcpang'* 

Milobankig* 

ff 

n 

Bapbla* 

BapMft* 
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mai nak 
Wak 
lok-nra 


Monkeif Muthu. 

„ Silong. 

Elephant Tablung, 

1. Cat. 


I. (<®.) The old Bhotianbyi-la is only found in the Bh. dialect; of Lh 0 |% 
pi-li, but it occurs in a contracted form in the Serpa and Sunwar be-r-mo. 
Murmi has iffl-wa-r and Gurung T^a-wa-r. The Serpa and Sunwar 
form is also Male ber-;^^ and Uraon hit-kha. Similar names are preva- 
lent in Telugu, Gond,* Kol, and in the Sanskritoid languages of Northern 
India, bir-al Bengali, bil~al Gond^ pilli Telugu, bulau Slaldivitn, billi, biU 
lao Hind., bilai, billee Sindhi, bra-ir, bra-ur, Kashmiri. A similar word 
is used for the Tiger in Dravirian, pili Tuluva, piri Toda, puli in the other 
dialects. 

The exceptional Deoria Chutia midige is probably midi-^^ from mi-li- 
ge^ biri-fly (comp. Male ber~^6?, Toda niri, Tuluv. pili, Hind, billi). 

(b,) The Bhotian form is also founa with the masculine particle pre- 
fixed in the Luhuppa k-mi, N. Tangkhul Za~me, in which the root has 
the same form as m the Bhot. byi-Z«. The Mulung, Tablung and Mrung 
a-mi, Kyau mi are probably contractions of a similar term. 

(c.) The common Yuma min &c. of min~cho, Kumi, meng, 

mi Kyau, Z^-myin Mru, min Khyeng, min-yo, ZA^mi-yo, A’£E-min-yo 
Karen, (? being Sak), found also in Mikirmeng (Kyau) and Ahom 
men, resemble the Bhotian mi, and do not appear to be variatious of the 
Chinese vocable. But the Kumi cho of mw-cho and the Karen yo aj^ar 
to show that it was oxiginaily the fern, qualitive in this group also, i See 
III]. ' 

II. The Gyaiaing form Z«*~rhu appears to he the immediate parent of 
the broad Burman A-roung, fe-young,-— the Buiman group having strong 
special affinities with Gyafung. 

III. The liquid root in the . prevalent slender form (Chinese, Lhop% 
Dravirian, N. Indian) and with the r of the Nipalo-Vindyan forms, i» 
found in the eastern sub-Himalayan band disjoined from the labial, or 
with a distinct root or definitive interposed. Taying^Mishmi, ma-jor-n^ 

Abor«Miri wew-da-ri, Zca-da-ri, mcn-kii-n, Changlo dai-ni 
[comp. Garo 7 «-rang, iZai-rang The ma-ja, ka-da &c. of theMishmL 
Abor terms may have been double prefixes, in accordance with the Tibetan 
habit of heaping particles, which is well preserved in some of the Abor 
directives (ante p. 16), and if so they probably served to distinguish the 
names of the Cat from those of other animals having the some root, .and 
one of the definitives. Thus JTorse is ku-ri in Teng*sa Naga ; Mmffaloe is 
sa-loi, nga-loi &c. in some Manipuri dialects ; and in Mishmi the root, 
with one of the prefixes, occurs in leh (wild), &a~li ib. (domestic), 
^a-Joi Bujfaloe, The Lepcha a4m is probably a contraction of a Bhotim 
or Mishmi-Abor form, the former probably, as the adjacent dialects hayp 
wa-r, be-r. The Bhimal men-khou is the Abor men-ku~ri with the 
liquid elided, and the Newar bhou appears to be the labial prefix in a broad 
form (comp. Maldivian bu-lau). The Kuigi na-ri Tiger also separates the^ li- 
quid from the prevalent Bhoto-*Dravirian kbial, and supports the deriva- 
tion of all the Dravirian terms from Tibetan sourc^. It is connected wlHi 
the Abor-Mishmi form da-ii,-— ta, da, na; sa, za,1a, cha Icc. being merely 
variations of the same Tibetan prefix^v The hquia must have beep carried 
across tUe Himalayas before it was concreted with the other elem^ki Md 
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diSbsiom is so wi<io mmt Imv^ taken pkee at m 
: 9 iote period. The foms.iu which it Js immediately premled by the’kMa^ 
^re probably West Tibetan or Bhotian, although at tJie time when Umf 
were transported from Tibet there were probably aevem! Bbotkn diiiiei*.ts.t 
The Abor-Mishmi forms are prolmbly Bast Titetan, if rl bti the wwt? 4% 
k;a &c. being an E. Tibetan preH-x, The (iyanmg i^/is-rhu would te % siw 
milar form, and ta-n or m-ti &c. may have existed In olb^. 

3S. Tibetan dialects. 

But fmother view may be taken of the Mkhmi-Abor- terms. In the mjh 
mai animal nomenclature of the formation the liquid, as we litfa 
was masc., and the labial in the forms ma, mi ko, fern. 
inay have been current as a fem. term, the root being ja, dstt &c. T^ 
superadded masc. posrdx would make the term masc. mt-p-rL 8o fron^. 
ja-n, the masc. form, the fem. may have been obtained by the iirelixiag 
of ma-, or raa-when prehxed may have come to be a mere detiuitivet 
That ja-n was the profier masc. form and had its counterpart in the fem» 
ja-m, Is established by the adjacent Mijhu Mishmi retaining that fonn 
%% its generic name, in like manrieras in sp. Bhotian the fem. Bir-m hM| 
Bpperseded ail other names, Wkinay conclude therefore thatja.dsa, is the w1« 
^:id .merely a variation of the I'ibatau chi, elm, cheu, (cha, teah, »hii|. 
ja kc, in other applications ; torti^ar sii, tsa, jaA:c. aroused). In 
Ku may also Ite a variation of the* same rojt (chu, tu wHcn.). (Bee .Doff), 

The same combination with the labial definitive prenosed (as in byi-la^ 
pi-li) — found in Maayak only amongst the known Tibetan dialecte/(w!" 
dieu^occura in tlte South iii; Klmri ???n-chi (Thochu fo-chi), Bodo 
i»ou-ji,Joboka mi^-se, Kami mm-cho, Karen tka-minrjo* The JDophla^ 
Aka urche, is a contractjion of an analogous form,. The Joboka aisd 
Dophia root vowel, in sa aorrespoads with that of the Mijhu Misbrni ja^ 
The Bhotian form si is pr^erved in Lungke si-yo, the final also occurring 
in the Karen ^Av.-mi-yo, ifAn-mm-yo, and being probably a soft fqiip. of 
cho, jo, as it does not appear as a servile in other names of animals. 

The Horpa chu-^ ana Thochu In-clii are not found in the south. 

The Hor{)a form ehu suggests that the Mf^r sw,-thu, (w-tum h tr AhGf% 
C, Tangkhul tu-wt, Maring tung, Manipnri Khoibu hm^-kan, 

Maram tok-M, contain the same root in a dental form (as in the Deoria 
Chntia mi-di for mi-li, piAl &c.). It undei^oes ashniiax rang© of varia- 
tion in some of its othei* appKoataono. 

TlieTiberkhad arid Milchanang pi-shi is, explaitmbleas a slender fonn of 
t^e Manyak-Naga combinarien, similar to the sp. Bhotian si-rai. Uerard 
gives both pi-la and pu-sM as, photism fbnns, and, if pn-shi were g-enpia^ 
Bhotian it would be hard to resist the conclusion that pi-shi i» also Bho^ 
tian, however much it would perplex the enquiry as to the direetions in 
which this combination liad been propagated. The Dmvirkn pu-suy 
pu-chchii, pu-chche, Kpl pu-si, and Knpwi fo-pi-sa ^ are examples of th^ 
same vocable, and it has also been <^rrieu to Asonesia, pu-so, bu-sl, pi-fef* 
As the form pu-shi does not occur in any other vocabulary of Bhofaan, ife 
be-safely ©(^dered’as an ’exotic from Tiberkhad if it is really uM 

^ In tiie..App. to chap, v.-ihe Paahtu pishi, pbMk has been diaplaidl 
and erti-DBd as Impwi, and the Kapwi fo-pisa-as, African. Pisa ,may how-^ 
ever be cimm .the jnhol&a. m-m. The Botmna pi«tea m immam 

variety. 
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hj the trae Bhotians of upper Kinawar. Gerard states that in the Fort!#,-* 
West of Ladak Bhotian becomes intermixed with Turkish, and if pi-shi 
fee current in Ladak it is probably of Turkish derivation. The true genera! 
course of its archaic difusion appears to be clear. It is a primary Bcy- 
thic term cognate probably with the Tibetan, but distinguished from the 
current Tibetan by the sibilant invariably following the labial, and in its 
most common form taking a guttural final. Mongol has mi-choi and the 
probably contracted mii. The Tungusian terms are not given by Kla- 
proth. Ugrian has mi-sak, mi~shok, ma-tska, me-tschik ; and Turkish 
mu-shak, me-shuk, mi-shik, pi-shik, ata^-shik, ata-ma-Kjm, ata-p-si &c, 
(mmm shik-a?i &c.). With these Ugro-Turkish forms are connected, on 
one side, the Caucasian pi-shik (Chari) and Semito- African bi-s, fi-ao-na, 
mu-si, mu-sa &,c. (the Turkish ata is iilso African), and, on the other side, 
the Fashtu pi-shik, pi-shi, Sindhi pu-si, and Tiberkhad-Bravirian pi«shi, 
pu-si, pu-sei &c. 

The Chinese miau, mau, bin &c. is found in Anam, Lau, and Kasia in 
the original form miau, and the Mon- Anam stream has carried it to 
Tengsa meyau, Songpu and Koreng myau-na, Kumi miyaung and Garo 
myou. The Limbu and Kiranti myong, Namsang ihiang, Muthun miah 
are probably also Chinese through Mon- Anam. The Kambojan cAi-ma 
may be the same root. 

The Chinese niau, (Hok-kien, Hai-iam), ngio (Teo-chu), is found in 
Singpho ngyau, Jili jf^-ngau, and Champhungr /t^-ngau-5i. The 
Toung-thu ngwai-^fli, and Mon jp<^-kwai, are probably related to it. 

Obs. The Bhotian root bvi, pi with the liquid servile, only occurs in a 
few of the Manipuri-Yuma dialects, and the prefixual position of the ser- 
vile shows tliat the Ultraindian names are not derivatives from the later 
concreted Bhotian and Diopa hyi-la, pi-li, but wei^ received when the 
root was separate. This is made still more manifest by the prevalence of 
the labial root in the Yuma dialects, either separate, with a def. prefix, or 
fbllowed by a distinct root. If the prevalent archaic Indian name be of 
Bhotian origin, it must be very ancient and derived from a glossarial cur- 
r^t distinct from those that carried Bhotian words into ultiuiadia. It 
was probably preceded in the Bravirian family by the Bcythic pi-shi ke. 
which is found in Ultraindia and Asonesia, while no examples of pi-ii, bi- 
ll, are found out of India. 

The sibilant is not found in the Horpa and Thochu masc. forms, but |he 
f«m. form current in Manyak is common, The form of thq root is not 
Manyak, whence it may he inferred that the connection belongs to the em 
when similar fern, forms were current in the. Sifan lah^ages, or Tibetan 
generally. T^e form sa, ja, da Mishmi, J)ophk, Ahbr, Joboka— isnol 
found in Tibet. The Horpa chu appears to be connected with the Magar 
thu, Kumi cho, Karen yo. The slender Bhotc^Thdchu si, Chi, is Bodo ji, 
Mulung chi, Lungke si. These various forms and their distribution at- 
test an ancient and general transfer and diffusion of the Tibetan names to 
the southwai-d. 

The Burman it-roung is evidently one of the latest Sifan acquisitions, 
and belongs to the modem Gyanmg-Manyak current. 

The Chinese names, which do not occur in Tibet, appear to have early 
spread into the Ultraindo-Gangetic province. As they are best pieserved 
in Mon- Anam vdcahulaiies, it is pix^ble that they WerO receive by the 
other dialects from them. The Kumi, Koreng, Songpu, Tengsa, Kiranti tod 
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linibtt names are all connected, and. are tlie Cliinese form witk a nas&l iiiai* 

2. Dog* 

1. (a.) The Bhotian khyi, Gyarimgand Takpa khi, has the same form 
in the South Bhotian dialects of Serpa and Lhopa ^-khi, Abor i-ki, f-k% 
Dhimai and :liinhu khi-«, l^ewar khi'-cha, Kambojan cM-ke. 

(A) The most common Ultraindian term is, in its full lonns, khwi, 
khwe,kwiorkm. TheThochu khwa is a similar broad form and the adjacent 
Sokpa nho-khwe has the same form with the slender vowel of Burmani 
khwe. This identity between the normal Ultraindian form and the Mon- 
^•olian, shows that the tonner was not derived from Chinese (kinenj hnn, 
kan), but from Scytho-Tibetan. That khwe is a distinct root in nho-khwe 
and the other Hong^olian forms, no-koi, no-^i, no-choi, is clear from koi, 
by itself, beinff applied to the sheep in Mongoimn, koi, as in YenBeiaai 
koi, kay ; to the l>o// in Korea, kai ; in the Mongolian form to the in 
Fin with a postfix or second root koi-ra, koi-re, koi-r; and, lastly, to the 
Cat in Mongolian mi-choi, Korean koi, kui-ni, Japan ne-ko. In 
ita applications both to the Dog and Bh^ep^ the guttural root has frequent- 
ly a Knal n or second; nasal root, in the Scythic vocabularies* Thus for the 
meep Mongolian has cho-nin, cho-in, ko-ni, go-ni ; and for the Dog 
Tungusian has nina~kin, nena-ki &c., and Samoiede wene-ku, ka-»nang| 
ka-nak <kc. The nasal is shown to be a distinct root by the Fin piod-nak^ 
Japan inu, in, Aino inu, Tun^ian nyin. 

The Thochu and Burman khwa, khwe; khwi, kwi, bein^ thus undoubt- 
edly Scythic in their affinities, it is possible that the Bhotian khyL khi, k 
a softening of khwi, and not a derivative of the Chinese kiuen. That the 
Sifan-Ultraindian form is not ^ a modern derivation from the Sokpa nho- 
khwe is evident from its wide diffusion in the Gangetic,. Ultraindian and In- 
donesian provinces, and from the Sokpa distinctive root nho being absentia 
Thbchu and in the southern vocabularies* It must belong to the earlier ages of 
Scytho-Tibetan connection. The Gangeto-Ultndndian forms are as follows* 
Anamkhuyen, Mijhu Mishmi kwe,Taying M.7i--koe,;io-kwe *, Murmi na^ 
ngi, Gurung fw;-gyu, Changlo .khu, Chepang kui, Newer khi chs, Ti- 
herkliad khin, kaoi, Milchanang kwi, kui, Garo kai, Mulung and Tablung 
kui,, .Singfu gui, kwi, Jili, Mru to~kwi, Echoing khwi, Burmaa. 
khw©> Karen thwi, tai, Toung-thu thwe, t?'-twi, Luhuppa thu, Sak ku, 
Manipuri hwi. . The eonti-actecl forms are liu, su ; zu, z, Iii,.s{u, si, wk 
ui, uyaf. Namisang Naga hu, Mutliun, Joboka, Mikirlii, Songpu shl,. 
Maram <i*thi, Koieng jfn-si, Mozome Angami^ftf-su, [?Angami j^-fu 

Tangthul ph^, Nogaung «-z [=:t«-zu],. Tengsa n-rn Khy eng, Kumi, 
Kyau, Kapwj. C. Tangkhul,. Khoihu, Maring wi or ui, Kjau bui, 
S. Tangkhul, Shindu u, Khari and Siiong ai. 

The BQr]>a A«-td andManyak /c-sha may be the Tibetan prototypes of 
the Lepcha kh-shu, limbu and Kiranti ^n-chu, Newar klu cha, 

ISdagar chhyu, Sunwhr ISitt-chung, Bodo choi-^wa, chi-mi?, sei-?/w, Giro 

^ ' ' Mr. Brown's form bf the Taying-Mishmi- word, neko, M »e to 
believe it and the Murmi nangl, iiagi,‘’Gurunr nagyu, diiiiM' 
j&om the ^beto-Dltraindian root kwi kc, 'and ailed to tbe 
Australian nay a, nayi, nagi, nago, aiay See. in which the root is n% la 
If is now olearYmm Mr. Bomnson's’ form,'* nkc^nokwe ^Mijhu kwe), 
that the ^root. is .koe, kwe and n*-, no- the Mistmii 

The rmiktm on the affinities' of the Dmvh^Aiistoaliim mmim of m 
(ch* V. sec. 11) must b« so far modified. 
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¥t8ia hor^m, MTun|y teliai% Anawi^^Ea-wauil 'Chmg chn.; feiilitis 
more probable that these tbrms are .variatiom of koij gyu, khii as in 
jMEoag-oliaii. ’ ‘ 

. 2. The Anam .muong tj^Lau maj- Champhang it-‘vab Nankawry tm| 
home — to which tho Angami ami jNf. Taagkhul phii may perhapi 

added — is possibly one of the distinctive roots of th© Moa-Ai^m sub- 
formation. If so the immediate affinities are Scythic,— bnaiig, Iwn, hm^ 
^snen Bamoiede, pon, puny, pine, piye Ugrian. The uamehas been earned 
to Asonesia. But it is probable that it is merely the Himalaic sex root, laei 
3 ubstantavely as in so many other names, of. animals. The Lau focm ^ 
applied to the Cat in Karabqjan, cfei-ma, 

3. Tile Mon ^^la, ^*-ia is the liquid, used also for tlie Ti^er in Moh; 
and some of the cognate vocabailaaies. It appears to be the common 
mjisculine root. 

4. The Chinese kau has been introduced into Anam only. 

Obs; The Tibetan vocables for the Doff are current in nearly all the i%. 
traindian and Gangetic laiiguages. A form : which appears originally to have 
been khwi, khwe, khui (Burman,Tiherkhad), and which the Thocim khvfrf 
fodicates to have been of Sifan — probably Gyanmg^ — derivatitm is foun^ 
in most of the Ultraindian vocabnlaries, and^ it must have bem carried, 
eastward along the Gangetic band as it is found at the two extremes, 
Mishmi and Tiberkhad. It has undergone various changes of fbrx^ ; 
special connections can be traced through them. In ^ the Gangetic band 
me augmented form givep b 3 r the Dhimal phonology is found in Xsmbn, 
and the m-^pre^x of Taying Mishmi is found in Murmi, — relation to the 
I9'i|)a3 group confirmed by other glossarial coincidences, (e. g. the pecuHag 
word for the Hqg ^a-li T. Mishmi, tXli Magar), In the great Ultraindiaq 
^eep of the vocable it presents modifications of one form only. Ho. spe- 
cial affinities can be inferred from the present range of the full form, 
but the contracted ones show a close connecdiioh between tlie Karen, Yumaj 
Manipuri and Haga groups, which appear as a cluster of sister aialects. 
The Karen and Toung-thu thwi, twi, Lulmppa thu, Maram tip,' sjbpw 
the beL>inning of the eraaspulation. In the Manipuri hwi the pure as^ 
pirate nas ejected the, dental. The Namsang hu, Moz. Angami su,lN 9 gaung 
2 ?, f Angami fu, N, Tahgkbul phu, if not Mon-Anam’J' appar to be refei^. 
ble/to it, and mutually connected. The Maram a-thi has probably a dis- 
tinct connection with the Karen-rToung-thu forms, and it appears to h4via 
Ifeeh the parent of the Songpu shiandKoreng si, whence the hi.Frofo* 
the distribution of the veiy contracted forms ui or wi and u, thej apprar to 
be also referable to the Karen sub-formation. They aie distinctive of 
Khyeng and most of the other Yuma dialects arid of some of the adjiegut 
Maiiipumn. The Khari and Silongaimayhe from the Oaro kai, 

' The Bodo clioi {whence the Qm kai, Mrung tchai), appears to be re#* 
lated to the Anam, Ka and Chong cho, found also in Biiiua cho, chuli^ 
Thc^Karen, Yuma, Haga and Maiiipuri sibilant forms, t^wi, thu, su &c., 
and the Nipai chhyu, ebu, chuug, sbn, 2 ^u, cha, show that the same va% 
nation of the guttural originate both to the westward, and ©ast^anlH 

* Part 1, ch. jv. sec. 2 out the special connecBon of the Mrui^ 
vocabulary with the Bodo and Garo. 

‘ J Broy?n^a Yoc- Probably the diidect is a mixed 
Dibt. dofci not give a labial synonyme. 
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T-fee gwlttuml prefix of tlie Nipftl wietieis mi the Baml fisal of S«aw«r 
show that they belong* to the earlier tbrms of the OyaTOTigw.Mishini*--^ 
Yaina band, repr«jr4ted by the Ti'berkhad khui, Milch.* k«i and oot to the 
amsscokted Karen and Buman, The k prefix is still correct ia 
Komi, Mon, Toang-thu and to some extent in Karen. In the Mmlpu^ 
and Naga dialects the dental and palatal forms are inosi common, but k% 
IS still current in several, (Champhung, Luhuppa, N. and C, Tang khnl^ 
Koreng &c.). 

The Anam, Ka, Ghong and Binua oho belongs to the «iiiie era. As tie. 
Mon ktiA^ is ^exceptional, its proper application being to the T%§m^ 
probable that it possessed a similar name for the Bog at one Hmm* 

a. .Hog, 

1, The full Bhotian form phag, phak, is found in the southtti 
vocabularies, phak Serpa, pha^^ Lhopa, in Limbu and Kiranti ph^,^ 
la Chei^ng piak, Changlo phak-/;^ (JLihopa), Mikir phak. 

The Horpa and Manyak forms in v, w-— Horpa vah, Manyak wah, of 
which the older forms must have been vak, wak,— ‘•indicate that the most 
common Ultraindian forms were of i^ifan derivation, and as some of them 
have ka-j it is probable that Gyarung had -l^-wak, ifa-wak or to-vak 
before its proper Tibetan vocable was displaced by ki. It had not received 
M when it spread to Ultraindia, tor that form of the Chinese root is 
liot found there. The Magar wak, Jili tn-wak, Singpho and Mmmg 
wa, Rakhoing wat, Burman and Kyau wet, Khyeng wut, weak, Khyau 
vauk, Kumi and Khari auk, Kumi au, Kami o, Giro, Kai«ang^ 
Muthun, Joboka and Sak vak, Mru r^*pak {? to- vak), Nogaung, Mulung, 
Tablung and Tengsa ak, \ t Songpu i^A-ak], Khari auk, Korcng An-val, 
Champhung ii-vak, Oaro, Maram, Maiing and Lungkhe wok, Kapwi bok, 
Luhuppa, Khoibu, N, and C. Tangkhul hok, S, Tangkhul and Manipuri 
ok, Anganai and M. A, tka-voj Shindu vo, Sunwar po, Lepcha 

mm, Lau mu, Bodo go-ma,, o-ma, Dhimal pa-?/n [comp, on^hga 
nho-^ monhey, pun-& smahe, Im^ajkk, khi-n mg, Hri, nar-to 
ehp^nt &c.]. As Anam often changes the labial into the aspirate, ito 
heo is probably from beo or weo (weak Khyeng). 

2, M<m Aa-let, A«-leik, A-lueit, A-iut, Taying Mishmi baAi, Mijha 

Mishmi leh, Gurung t%A\, Daphla n-rak softened in Abor to e-yeg, 
(p-ek, yuek [ssMon lueit], KamWan oA^rok, cAc-ruk, Chong cA^-rak, 
Ka cAw-r, Anam f-ru, Ion. this application of the liquid root to 
the Mog is not Tibetan, and the distribotaon of the names shows that they 
heiong'to the peculiar Oangeto-Mmi cuaTent. The broad fonns mk, luk, 
rok, rak, appear to be the originals, let, li, yeg, being chamcteiigtic of the 
ktor emasculated Gy amng*» Mishmi phonology. They are connected with 
the Manipmrian names tor the iok, loak, luak I rahirit]. A simi- 

lar arclmic form is applied to the Mmheg in some Manipurian dialects 
imd tSilong, nak, !ak, lait, rira [xs^thn Oat Gyarung]. The root is not a 
native CMfiese or Mon-Aimm om for the Jtoc. It is evidently of seeonda* 
m origin, ancient as &e form is. k is probably a mntracfeioE of one d 
me older names for the Boixt, A«4uk ko, 

IRie amplified- vocalic torms-af^cd to the and 

teg in some vocabularies, M, im, ruai kc, appear to be contortions of 
tomia like iueit, ludk 4to. 

3, The Chinese re^ ehu, cM, to, ti, has been reeved by Etwi tho, 

f thaU| Mmm dhwa, thu% ^ Ikom Ciiutia dm. The Anam 
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heo like tlie Gyarung ki, may possibly b© a variation of tbe Cliinese chi, 
Anam has also heo kui. 

4. The Kasia sniang, {prob. 5»t-yang, comp. ^Am-reh), Hicobaf haon, 
hown, appears to be connected with the nasal name for the Morse &c.j but 
it must he left undetermined. 

5. The Aka kuk-2?<2> is Hindi khuk. 

Obs. The Ultraindo-Gangetic names are nearly all Tibetan. TIw 
Bhotian forms have a small range. The Ultraindian names a ppear to be 
Sitan, and mostly archaic, that is they were received before the loss of the 
guttural final. The Moii-Anam names are Tibetan and secondary, one 
being from a soft Angami form of a Manipuri variety of the root, and the 
other being the Tibetan liquid masculine qualitive in m archaic form. 
Anam may possibly preserve a native root, but it is probably Chinese. 
Karen has received the Chinese name and communicated it to Deoria 
Chutia and Mumi. Tliis is one among many glossarial evidences of its 
pre-Burman influence, diffusion and Chinese relationsliip. 

4. Goat. 

1. (II.) The Bhotian ra is current in Serpa, Lhopa, Murmi, Gmung 
Magar and Changlo. Tiberkhad has la for the female. Allied forms are 
found in Garo j^??/-run, Muthun ron, Joboka roan, (whence the Mulung 
yon,Tablung* yun), Muring ^-lang, Kasia Wang, Singphu pai nam, Anam 
hoi nam (hoi=boi, pai), Lungke, Kumi AW, Kyau7^^-rat, ^?>.or, Mru 
^(i-rau-a, Limbu men-da, Garo do-hak (Brown), Anam de. The liquid is 
clearly the masc. root. It is current in the same fc.:*ms as a sex word, and 
in the names of other animals. 

2. (III.) The Bhotian chang, Horpa chhe, Thochu and Manyak tsah, 
Gyarung ^w-so, are found in Anam su hoi, (= su boi), Abor slmA^w, so- 
hm, Aka sha~6«w, Kumi su-^e?, Kami tso-J^, Lepcha sa-r/r, Kiranti 
chheng-tfr, (^Bliot. chang- m), T^ewur cho-/^?, Sunwar cha-r-sye [See 
Ghepang wz-cha, T. Mishmi 7ft«-dze (Brown), Songpu zyu, Burma® 
she-e/t, tshi-^^, chhi-i. 

The Anam, Abor, Newar, Kumi, Kami and Songpu forms in u, o, 
resemble the Gyarung so. The Aka, Chepang, Lepcha and Sunwar 
ajia, sa, cha adhere to the Bhotian, Thochu and Manyak vowel. The 
Kiranti, Taying Mishmi and Burman have the e of Horpa. But these va- 
riations are too slight to warrant any inferences, save that u, o, is proba- 
bly the older farm. 

3. (1.) The labial root is very prevalent as a name for the 

although it may have originally been a contraction of Tibetan forms in 
which the sex definitive was conjoined with the root, a«in the Bbotiaa 
i-a-ba, i-a-ma, Changlo ra-ba. The Abor shu-ben and the cognate term® 
may be the sibilant llbetan root with a similar postfix. Mijhu Mishmi 
i^«m-pai, Singfu pai-nam, Taying M. »t«-bie, Bodo hur-wiflj, bor-w, 
Terigsa and A^ogaung ?fc«-bung, Khari ??tf-hong, Mrung pun, Manipur! 
ha-mengf Koreng ka-xxd, Maram Luhuppa me, Champhung cs-mu, 

K. Tanghul mi, C. T. miA-re, S. T. maA-re, ^-re male postf.), Kumi 
me, m^, Kbyeng me, ma, Pwo Karen bhe, Mikir be, bi. In some of 
these terms the labial retains a qualitive power. Sak kiAAy Mon,Ma-bhai, 
M«-pa, .Toungr*thu.bay, tchhya-^m. (Cat 3ongju fsroi, Kuki; 
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iiuij Amm sti lioi, hoi Bam, ^ Lau pa, pe, Aliom pe-Bga, Deork 
li-pe-HlB-rB, Kamlwjan po^e, Silong pt 

Tlse labial is not used in Tibet as a. name for tbs 0mtf the only tme 
Tibetan radical name being the sibilant (2)* These labial names are- 
obwBsly of secondary southern onpn. The various forms are 8iin|>ly 
the.diibrent current modidcations of the lalnal masculine root, and most 
of them are also used as names, or elements of names, for the CM, Com^ 
M^ffahe, Elephant^ Morse and Monkep. Many of the dialects that use 
Ihe labial for the Goat retain the proper mbilant root of Tibet for the 
and in forms and combinations identical with those current in other 
southern dialects, or in Tibetan, for the Goat Thus Tengsa, Nogaung’ 
and Khari have n^-bung, ?t«-bong for the but n^z-si, wz-su 
for the Cow. The same remark applies to the liquid qualitire, Thus 
while Kyau and Kumi have only kie-m., ke-mi, keA for the Qmt^ they 
retain the Tibeto-Gangetic forms cha-rzz, si-m, tsi-^zz, sha-rA, as mines 
for&e Cow. 

i. The Chinese yeong, yong, yang, yu of shan yeung, tso yeung, 
shan yang, teau yang &c. (sMep min young &c.) appears to be iomi in 
Anam du-ong, thi-ung, (Brown). The common native term is de* 

4. Jili tzz-khyen, Namsang kien, Kapwi ken. 

5. Khoibu hing-n^u. 

0. Angami ^e-nu, M. A. tzz-nu. This appears to be the fern, root used 
substantively. The Burman nua, nwa Cow (Chinese) has some resem- 
blance to it. 

Oks. The Ultraindo-Gangetic names that ^are similar to the Til>etan 
do not appear to have been derived from any single Til)etan dialect. Thay 
reproduce all the Tibetan forms, and must be considered very arcbaic. 
Tne^Bhotian secondary form ra is oply found in the Himalayan vocabu- 
lari^, in which it is probably modem. The Kiranti chheng-ar is the 
full Bhotian name slightly modified, the vowel being similar to the 
Horpa chhe. The prevalent sibilant in the south is probably Sifan. The 
paucity of names containing this root is xemarkable when its persistence 
Si all the Tibetan dialects is considered . From the great phonetic range 
of the labial names, the peculiarities of some, and the serviles annexed to 
several, it appears that the labial became current as a substantive name 
for the Goat at a very early period, and in dialects tliat acquired great in- 
furnace. The sibilant root, in the names in which it survives, has the la- 
bial masc. postf. in the forms mi, ma, be, ben, bam. With mi Chepang, 
«ad be Kumi, Kami, ben Abor, the prevalent Manipurian mi, me, meng, 
Yuma me, M, Taying jki^mi Me, Mikir be, bi, Karen bhe, correspond, so 
Ihat all may have been derived from one East Gangetic dialect. The iNV 

e mg, bong, is probably related to the Aka bam, and it appears to have 
the original of the Bodo bur, bor, the older form of which is preserr- 
^ in the Mrung pim. The Mijhu ana Sin^ho, Mon, Tungthu and Yum^ 
pai, is a distinct form, perhaps derived from Tibet by the lra%vadi route, like 
other |)eculmr Sifan — Ira wadi vocables. It occurs in Tliochu in the form 
wai ( Monkey wai^si), and in all the forms in other Ultraindian names. 

The Lau and Kambojan names appear to have been derived from the 
K«ren-¥uma me, be. 

^ Bo the Arung Naga name of tKe Mi-thun, bui saag (boffalm gu- 
M) i® bui in Angami. 
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B, Cow. 

I. (a,) The Bbotian ba, lan^, are found m Lbopa bha, cm, laii^, 4 an«’ 
hiU, Tiberkbad ba-kng, rad, Milchanan.er lang, I^epcha l^feg, Cbanglo wa.*’ 

In the slender form it is found in S^au Karen p pi, Dbimkl bi*«t 
Sunwar M, Lepcba bik, Limbu bit, 3^e-pi, Kirsnti pit, Munai mbe, mik 
Curung myau, Bengali ga-bbi. ^ 

In some of these vocabularies as in Bbotlan the labial has become a mh^- 
stantive term, or it was originally received into than as such. In moA, 
of the Uitraindian dialects it is conjoined with proper substantive nam©;^ 
and has either a sexual or a definitive force. As our information respect^ 
ing these vocabularies is too scant to enable us to distinguish those case* 
in which its sexual mining is still recognissed, from those in which it hag 
become a mere definitive, and as it is current with both functions in 
Han and several other languages of the family, I have in ai cases iteli*^ 
cised it, in order to give greater prominence to the substantive nameii. 
The forms ma, mi, mu, appear to be always feminine. Ba, pha, bo, bu are 
masculine. But as the two forms of the labial are easily interchangeabli^ 
masc. forms such as pha become fern, in some dialects,* and fem. beeom# 
jnasc. Boi, woi, bi, wi, wa, would be masc. if the Bhotian masc. force of 
b, p, w, were preserved, but in some cases they appear to be fem. The I 
may have a fem. power in some Arianised vocabularies, as in Kasia. 

(b,) The Manyak form we-jwf* may possibly be directly connected wiA 
the Shan wo, woa, Anam bo, Toung-thu po, Mon ^-won-ban, Sgau Karen 
fl--mo. 

A similar form is applied to the Goat mu, woi, po«pe, BuffaUe moh, 
Mephant mon, vu, mu &c.. Hop vo, po, mon, mu. 

(c.) A consonantal guttural form occurs in Maring muk, Manipuri and 
Tangkhul 5«-muk, Champhung ^I^-muk, Luhuppa ^-muk, Sak tna-muk, 
Khoibu /itf-muk* In these forms the sibilant is the def. pref. Comp, in 
Manipuri, sa-muk com, sa^mn el phant, sa^ol horse, ha-mxxn^ goat. 

The same form is applied to the Horse in Maring, Khoibu, S. Tang- 
Ithul and Lungke puk, phuk, and Namsang mok, and to the JSlephantm 
Jfamsang puok, Singphp mag-«?t (Manipuri sa^mu, Champa t«-mun). 

(d.) Namsang man. The same form is used ibr the Morse in Mutnun 
man, and Joboka mang. 

II. {a,) The Bhotian chuk of piy-chuk is found in Serpa chu-»i«!t, 
Taying Mishrai rmn-^oha, wwe-chu, ma^im-kru, (masc.) Abor sou, PWO 
Karen tshu-mew, Bodo ma-shn^jOy Garo m«-shu, Mrung mcE-chau, Khari 
wu-su, Angami and M. A. m^'-thu, Tablung and Muthun ma-hu, lobok^ 
«jwx-hu, Mulung wMi-hu-nya(fem.) Ahom hu, Singpho ^.an-su, Anamshng* 
kmu, * Lungke tcho. 

h The a and i forms of Thochu zya {hull) and Manyak tiga-tl 

e are found in Aka shye, Abor sha-we, Chepang wa-shjra, Newar 
gloja-fta, Nogaung norsi, Tengsa and KtMia wi^si, Khyeng sbya 
Kami tsi, Kyau cha-r«, Kumi si-ru, Mru tsi-ya, Khyeng sha-r«. 

The forms with the liquid masc. postfix are simila r to some of those 
for the chang^rt, Shot., chheng-«r Kiranfi, sa^ Lepcha, 
aye Sunwar, cho-fe Hewar. 

The same roots appear to be contained in Arian names for tlie-®»S 
bji-sha, shanr, Goat chha-gal, chhag, aja. 


^ Brown’s dkiecti 
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$. (III.) woi-tora, Kapwi tom, Koren^s^ m.'i-tom, M inim rt4om» 

4. (IL) Ttio liquid probably retains its sexual function, in the Tayin^ 
Mishmi ma-tBo fe-ru {ka-m is the current term for male), Auam 8un?r- 
fan (Brown), Kyau cha-ra^, Kami si-^^^, Mru tsi-i/a, Khyeng- sha-r^ 

i Goafc sa-<ar Lepcha], Mikir cho-miff. In the Mon ka^-rm and Karen 
;-lo (Brown) the quaiitive has become substantive, as in the similar names 
fer all the other animals in our list. 

The G^al is termed shiai (=s=shi-a/) by the Kukis. The Asi Gya! of the 
Bengalis is also called se-loi. See Buffaloe, 
qL The Chinese root in the Horpa ngau-rne’, Thoclm gwa, Manyak 
nga-zi, is found in several of the southern langua»‘ea, but it ap|>ear8 to be 
a direct Chinese importation. The Lau race have spread it to the north* 
ward and probably also communicated it to the Karens, Barmans, Jllis 
and Lhopas, the Lhopa form being the same as the Khamti. Lhopa ngo 
(generic), Khamti ngo, Siam ngua, ngoa, Jili Biirman rma, nwa 

[nwa-^»^, whence the Sgau Karen a-mo nw&^plwj nw^-&ok MU% Ku* 
mi kha-bo?. Comp. nim-W eat 

The Chinese masculine quaiitive ku, kung, is found in Siamese 
applied to the hull kho. The Karen go and Kambojan ku generic are re- 
ferable to it, 

6e. The only Sifau forms of the Chinese tliat has spread south is 
the slender Gyarung nye-nye found in Magar nhet (final t as in the 
adjacent bit). 

Obs. The Bhotian ba and lang have the usual limited and modem 
diffusion. They are only found in the southern Bhot, dialects and some 
of the conterminous ones. 

The slender form is the Manyak vwiety of the Tibetan masc. kina! bi, 
mi (occurring also in Thochu), and it was probably derived by an east 
Gangetic vocabulary from a Bifan dialect before the native names were 
replaced by Chinese. It has a very limited range, Dhimal-Nipal. In 
Sgau Karen it appears to retain its proper quaiitive function. 

The Mon-Anam, Sgau Karen and Toung~thu wo, bo, mo, po, won, 
form a well marked group. Its sources may have been the Manyak wo-??ie, 
whence it might be communicated to a southern Mon-Anam or Karen dia- 
lect. But as the masc. quaiitive has the same forms in Ultra indian names 
for the BuU and is one of the old Tibetan forms hnviog a general applica- 
tion, this is doubtful. Comp, the Burman nwji-»i.o Com, nwa-phOf nwa-M^ 
Bull, Siamese ngua tan, mu or po Bull &c. The Karen name a- mo is 
probably a contraction of a term similar to the Burman nwa-mo. The 
form mo is the Karen name for Mother and po, pu (generic). The 
most probable inference is that the Anam bo is a comparatively late de- 
rivative from the Irawadi province, (Toung-thu---Karen), 

The Manipurean muk is a purely local application of the quaiitive. 

The true Tibetan root chuk, chu ; zya, zi has a wide currency. The 
Bhotiaa form probably provailed in Sifan also before it was replaced by 
GMnt^e terms, as although found inSerpa :t is absent in Lhopa, Clmngfo 
and Takpa, and could not therefore have been communicated by them— 
at least in their modern condition — ^to the east Gangetic tongues, Blislimi, 
Abor. From this group it has spread to the Bt^o, Garo and Ahiga vo- 
cabularies. The Bingpho ka?t-su, distinct in form and with a (jyarung 
prefix in place of the Aoor-Mishmi mo-, also favours a direct Sifan on- 
gin. Lasriy forms similar to tlm Thochu zya and Manyak zi are foundi 





along*, tirlli: clin, tso in tlie east Gangetic gronp, aha, ja, sWe,"-^!!! 

I&gu si,— and in the Ynraa gr, shya, sha, cha, si, tsi. It is probable that 
the Abor-Naga broad form was received into the east Gangetic vocable* 
Kry from one of the earlier Sifan streams, and the Abor-Yuma fi-om one 
df the later, affcer the slender phonology prevailed in east Tibet. 

It is clear that the sibilants used for the Goat and Cow in the Himalaic 
glossary are forms of one root. The same variations are applied to both 
animals, shu, (witli the variations zyu, so, tso, cho for Goat^ and sn, 
thu, hn, tso, tcno, son,chuk, chu, for* Cow), cha, sha, sa, (also for Com 
ja, sha, shya, zhya, and for Goatchmg^ tsah); for Goat the slender tsM, 
^hi, chhe, dse, she, chhengf and for Cow zi, si, shye. 

The two animals \^ere therefore referred to the same species in the- 
primary Himalaic zoology, and they were probably distinguished either 
% the forms of the sex qualitives or by separate attributives, descriptive 
of size, colour or other distinctive qualities, as in several of tlie Chinese 
names of animals. In the gradual concretion of the glossary in each 
dialect, each variety of the root would become a substantive name, ren- 
dering qualitives and definitives superfluous ; and in like manner, varieties 
in the qualitives and definitives, on acquiring an independent sul>st/antivB 
meaning, would render the older suhstantive roots in the compound re- 
dundant and sometimes cast them off. For examjde in Bhotian the ra 
form of the masc. qualitive, may have become distinctive of the Goat, and 
the lang form of the Cow ; and’ when the sibilant substantive name itself 
took the two independent forms chang Goat and chuk Cow, distinctions 
in the qualitives were no longer necessary. In the latest stage of concre- 
tion and metamorphosis all these forms, chang, chuk, lang, ra, have ac- 
quired distinct substantive applications. 

The Manipurean tom appears to be a local modification of the sibilo- 
palatal root, from the form thu, Angami tcho (Lungke) &c. found in ad- 
jacent dialects. The same variety is used for the Elephant in Mis hm i 
da-%ojk. 

The Ultraindo-Gangetic names for the Cow and B^M of Chinese de- 
rivation appear to have been first acquired by the Lau tribe, and to have 
been communicated by them to a few of the other vocabulaiies, when they 
spread to the west and south. 

6, Buffalob. 

1 . (Ill,) The Bhotian ma -hi, ma-heLhopa, Lepcha,Murrai ma-hi,Ser|m 
me-shi, Sunwar me-sye, Newar, Beoiia Chutia me, Gurung nia-i, Ma- 
gar bliain-sa, Taying Mishmi ma-ji, Mrung ma-shi, N. and S. Tangkhul 
shi, appear to be Arian, Sanskrit ma-hish. But although the Bu&loe 
with its name appears to have been carried from India to Tibet, the name 
as probably pre- Arian and Himalaic in India. If the Arians found the 
Biiflaloe there* they would be likely to adopt the native name. That ma^ 
hish, 7««-8hi, &c. is Himalaic can hardly be doubted when it is comparefd 
with the corresponding Himalaic names ifer the Cow, s?w-shya, w^ 2 -shi% 
imAm, Toa-^ &c. 

2 . (IT.) (/^'.) M. Mishmi ta-Ioi, Jill, Champhuttg Mikine^-long, 

joAmg, Muthun loi, Jobokalue, Maring lui, lianipuri l-roi, Bomgpm 
mi-toi, Ka-pwi saAoi, Luhupjm «-loi, S. Tangkhul ^^-lui, fse-M is aij- 
jiiedto the Asl Gyal In Chittagong], Koreog a-lui, Marara ®-fhol, 
Wgami and M. A. r^B, Kioibu m-ica, Kyau Bongju 
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■TMb is tlie 'commoa litjuid maac. root. Tbe form loi probably spread 
ictethward from oae Himalayaa dialect (Mishmi or Siiig'phoJ to the 
Maaipuri-Fuma vocabularies, in which it prevails, or from a siuthera 
dialect northward. As similar amplified forms are found m the Yuma 
^oup and Mon applied to the (lof) leak &c, and Monlmif h’lait ( Kumi) 
ft may have spread from this group to Manipuri and thence to th^ ira- 
wadi and northward. The liquid element in the name of the iJ^/rsa 
(whatever its etymology may oe) takes the same form in Kasio, kaki and 
Bodo korai, g’orai. The Kambojan name for the Ehphant luts a siiniSar 
form jfa/a-rai, Chon^ but this appears to be a derivative from the 

Irawadi to-loi Bujfaloe^ The form is probably of western Irawadi ori- 
gin, 

(b,) Anam Mong-nuk, (Mikir c7i^4ong) Sak k-ro, Aliom kh-rai, Laii 
kh-uai, Burman k-ywai, k-wye, k-yue, Kambojan From the 

Ahum, Sak and Kambojan forms the original afipears to have been a 
form of the masc. qualitive similaii’ to («), rai Sea, with the guttural 
prefix in place of the ng or t of the north irawadi (Jili, Mishinij, tW 
Kambojan combination is similar to the Kyau cka4a-^/i;if, Iti rtec. 11 of 
ch. V. I considered the Kambojan name to be Draviriaii. If, as i now 
think, it is Himalaic, the question arises whether the Dravirian kara% 
karavai is not itself Himalaic. 

(e,) Namsang le, Kasia ^/iw-reh, Mon prr-ren, p-riang, p-yen. Similar 
slender forms occur for the (7oat in Karen and Newer le, G. audS. Taug- 
khul re, Anam de ; for the Elephant in Kambojan re j for the fihy in 
Mijhu Mishmi leb, and Mon let; and for the in Abor, Burman re. 

I'he modification belongs to the later Bifan — irawadi current. The 
Manyak ding-m is perhaps connected with these forms. 

3. ' (ill.) {a). Aka, Dophla me»-dak, Abor ?/^'/i~zek, mm-jeg, Mulung, 
Tablung tek. Possibly this is an archaic form of the liquid masc. root 
similar torak Hog, rat Goat, lok Elephant, and lak, nak Monkey, Bat 
ft is closer to an archaic form of tiie dental and sibilant preserved m 
names for the Tigc^' tak, jik. In the Bhotian u form of the same root as ap- 
plied to the Cow final k is preserved, chuk. 

(5). Tengsa tyang, Nogaung ehaiig, Tengsa chang. Thft is the form 
of the sibilant root found in the Bhotian cliang Goat, Murmi chjan Tigir, 
Lepeha tyan Elephant, 

4. *(i.) (a,) Beoria Chutia me, Assam mob, Garo mat-ma, Khari «- 
pang. 

>(k) limbu sa-wet (Burm. wet Hog), Kinmti san-wa. 

5. Anam ngiu,Bingpho nga, Jiii nga-lui, Lungkhe na, Khyeng nau, Ku- 
mi j»^«-noh, pa-no, Wf^na, Karen, 'I'oung-thu pa-m, pui-mi. With the ex- 
ception of the Anam ngiu these forms appear to be all variations of rile 
north irawadi nga, which is identical wiih the Manyak form for the Com. 

Oks. N® distinctive root for the JB^ffa/oe occurs amongst the various 
names. They are the same substantive and qualitive roots that are used 
for the Goat, Cow &c. Some well marked grouiis exist. The Gangerie 
form, including the Sanskrit and Bengali, is the arcliaic Himalaic name 
for the Cow (mi^-chu, r/wi-su, ms^si &c..). if any qualitive original- 

ly distinguished the Bulfuloa from the Cow it has been lost. 

Another group is the large irawadi one in which the masc. liquid root 
has been diffused in the form loi ka, from some single dialect. 

A second -and mailer Ultiraindian 'groqp preaeifts tbe same root k' a 
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later or slender form. It appears to “be an Irawadi form (Mislimi — Mon 
Mog)j and was probably communicated by Mon to Easia and by Easia to 
N^-aung IN’ag'a. 

The Abor group preserves the substantive root in an archaic Tibetan 
form and the Nogaung and Tengsa forms appear to rank with it. These 
forms were probably used originally for the G-oat and Cow in the east 
Gangetic dialects. 

The labial names, with one exception, are confined to Assam and its bor- 
ders. They appear to be remnants of the old Gangetic ma-Msh, me-sM 
&c. (Nipai), the Beoria Chutia me being identical with the Newar. 
The iim3)u sa-wet and Kiranti san-wa appear to be archaic, for they have 
the qualitxve postfixed and not prefixed as in the prevalent concreted 
Gangetic word, 

7. Elephant. 

1. (II.) (/^.) The Bhotian wr. iind com. Tibet^m j^-lang-chen is Lhopa 
lang-chhea. The sp. lang-Z»^-chen, Horpa la-wo-chen is Serpa iang-bO| 
Murmi lung-&w-chi, Olianglo ]ang-;;^-hi. 

(p.) Anain ^i-rung, Kambqjan tcm-tm, Chong ^a-nai, Ka rual. 

Muthun ioak, Joboka luakj Mulung, Tablung lok-niu, Burman a-nej 
Bakhoing nin, Eyau ni, Kasia my-nar, Bhimal nar-i^, 

2, (I.) Mijhu Mislimi man-yong, T. M. amiang, Garo mong-m, Sing- 
pho miig-;yA, Namsang puok, Manipuri 5^c-mu {Cinv sa-muk, horse M-gol, 
goat Art-meng), Songpu w^^i-pong {eow rvoi-tom, huffaloe ? 2 ;oi-rhoi), Ea- 
pwi ^/^-poag, Koreug cA^J^-pong, Slaram m-pong, Luhuppa ma-vu, 
JNf. Taagkhul m«-phu,“ Auam voi, woi, Champa ta-mun, Ehying^ mwi. 
These are similar to forms of the masc. labial current as names for the 
Cow, Goat, Hors See. 

(if.) Garo Charaphung|?-lo-Ai. 

(c.) The slender form is applied in Mon to Hhe Ba^aloe p-ren See, 
Comp, also iSongpu woi-roL 

S. (iii.) T. Mishini da-ton (Brown), Lepcha tyan-mo, teng-mu. 

4. ‘ The Chinese siaug, tseung, siong, ch’hio, sio, tiang is found in the 
Lau dialects chiang, tsang, sang, Jili tsang, Burman, Mon shen, Mon 
chuein, Eakhoing san, Eyau sang -hung. 

5. (IB.) The Karen A«-tsho, An- garni and M. A. tsu, S. Tangkhuls 
Mating sai, Ehoibu A<»-sai, C. Tangkhul sa-ka-ta>if Shindu mu-Bhey, 
Kumi ib?^~shai, Lungke tsai, Newar and Chepang Ai-si, may either be 
Chinese or Himalaic. The form of tlie root, the prefixes, and of the range 
the terms ap^tear to show that some of them are native application of the 
root for Cow &c. 

6. The Sanskrit sita, site is current in Abor, Sunwar (soda), Tengsa 
suti, Nogaung shiti, Ehari sati. Both this term and gaja (=ya-ja) ap- 
pear to be Himalaic. 

7. The Hindi hati is used in Aka, Bodo, limbu, Eiranti, Murmi, 
Magar, Gurung, Mikir. 

8. Sak ^^-ku; 

Obs. The Tibetan chen is probably of modern Chine^ origin. 

The most common native term is the masc. Himalaic labial, in the 
archalc u, 0 form (Bhot. po, bo, bu &c.). The ~k forms appear to be 
very ancient, resembling those for the The nasal were probably 

ibrmed from them. 

The Anam voi, woi, is the Songpu prefix with the root elided. 
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Tlie Ha^ loak, lok, is a remnant of an arckaic masc. form. Similar 
forms survive in names for the Hoffj and this may indicate a special con- 
nection. 

S. Hobsb. 

1. (III.) {a,) The Bhotian r-ta, ta, Takpa te, is current in Serpa^ Lhopa 
and Mnrmi ta, tab, tha j and the Tiberkhad shang*, shnng*, is the ssnne 
root. Karen M^the, ka-se, thi, Khyeng tsa, Kyan sha, Kambojan se. 

2. (IL) The rd, ^o-ro, &-rd of the Sifon dialects* rhi, ryi td’ Hori>a, is the 

most common Uitraindo-Gangretie name, — Abor, Newar, «- 
rang Chepang, rang, nin^’ Milchanang, ^^/n-rang Singpho, /^-mog, 
TO-yen Burman, rang Kyau; Mishmi ga-re, g-me, Abor gu-re, Tetigsa 
ku-ri, Noganng ko-r, Khari kung-ii, Angami ki-r, M. Angami 
kwi-r, Manipuri, Champhun^ sct-go-l, Koreng and Maram Soi 5 g- 

pn and Kapwi ^<»-koan, Kumi kauogo, Luhuppa N. and C. Tarig- 

khul M-koi, [Rakhoing k-ray, Burman k-re, Mon k-yeli, Kasia ka-lai, 
JBodo ko-rai, go-rai, Kiranti, Mairar, Gurung, 8iitiwar, IJengali, Hindi 

f ho-ra, Chaiiglo ko-r-ta, (ta 1), Bindhi go-ri, Kashmiri gu-ri-ri, Tirhui 
u-ra.l * 

3. (1.) Mating puk, Khoibu sAtf-puk, B. Tangkhul sflf-puk, Kumi, Lung- 
ke ka-plmkf xSamsang rnok, Muthun man, Juboka mang, Aiijhu Alishim 
^om-beng. (Bee cow, elepfmnty hog), 

Tablung and Muiung ko-wai* 

4. Dhimal oii^iya^ Lepcha, Limbu on. (? 2). 

5. The Chinese ma is current in the Lau dialects and in Anam, 

9. Tigbe. 


1. (III.) The Bhotian and Horpa tag, tak, is Lhopa tah, Serpa jik| 
Milchanangand Tibarkhad tar, thar. 

2, (^«.) Abor si-mo, su-myo, T. Mishmi (<7o^, si-wt Bhot). 
(A) B{)do /no-cha, wi-sah, ?;i/£-sa, Garo ?;w-tsa, ^/m-cha, Bunwar 

f u-n-sa, Chepang ja, Karen So-thao, /;o-sa, bo, Jili ^a-sa, Namsaag w, 
[ujung — ^Tabluog sah-n?/, Joboka cha-a?/, Muthun chm-nu. 

(o.) Lepcha if^^-thong, 5t-tong, Newar dhun, Murmi chung, chyan, 
Gurui:^ chen. This is an archaic form for cat Manipuri gr. tuny, tung, 
tu, &c., Magar thu, Horpa elm; and the Maram tok, Anam sok, snow it to 
he a variation of the Tibetan tak, tag tiger. 

(d.) Anam ho, ong-kop (Brown), Lau su, sua, Mating hum-wi, Song- 
pu |»«-hang, S. Tangkhul ham-//?/, Khoibu hom-pm. 

S. G V.) (<^.) The guttural root (primarly applied to the dog) is very com- 
mon. Ten»sa khu, Khari «-khu, Angami and M. A., Kapwi i<^-khu, Koreng 
cAn-kwi, C. Tangkhul ,s^i-kwi, Maram khu-^wt, Champiiung 
Luhuppa s^a/i^-khu, N. Tangkhul ^<!e-kbwu, Shindu chu-kom.’ 

Nogaung kayi, Manipurif k«d, Kumi t*-kai, ifM-kue, Kyam 

kieh, Lungke tchek-ke (? Cik-ke), Mikir ^Lke, Limbu ke-M, ke4% 
Kranti ki-wn, Bunwar gu-|?-?% Anam ong-ko-p (Brown), Ka dea. 

4.* diaagio kai-la, Kambojan A-la, ALk, Mon J-ya, Kft«ia il-k, 


♦ Many of these names are evidently Scytho-Dravirlan (Hindi.) 
and not Scytho-Himalaic, hut it is diMcult to draw the line. Those with- 
in brackets appear to be Hindi. Bee cb. v see. 11. 
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Maorar rang'-hii, Singplio sa-rong, Lau si-ra, Barman ni-ra, Cliong 
iQ-wai. (See Do^). 

10. MOTfKEY. 

1, (a.) (II.) The Bhotian wr. 5-p-re-Z)M, GjdLVimg she-p-iij Takpa 
|3‘.ra, is current in Iliopa ;?-ya. 

(^.) Serpa rhii, [te-rhu Cat Gyarung], Chepang ynkh, Kami h^Iait, 
Bodo mo-hha-TA^ Garo m«-kh-i'e, Siloiig Muthun m^ii-nak, Joboka 
W€“iifik. Toiing-thu tafi-Um, Lau gr. ling, Kasia 5/^-ri. The T^ewar 
mako is proi)abiy derived from the Bc^do mokhara. 

2, (ill.) Thesp. Bhotiantyu, Horpa zum-de,Thochu7/i<^?!-si, is found in 

Mulung and Tablung si-Mi, Tengsa su-chi [Mleplmut, su-ti], Changlo 
ja-/a, Kiranti Nogaimg s7w-tsu [Mephant Khari /^i-sha, 

Kapwi, Maram ka~zjongy Koreng te-zyong, Manipuri, S. TangkWl 
yong, Maring yung, Luhuppa, N. & C. Tangkhul ua-jong, Khoibu ha* 
yong, Khyeng, Lungke yauug, Burman 7?i-youk, Kyau juang, Kambojan 
sua. 

3, (I.) Tlie labial root is found in Mijhu Mishmi muh, Taying Mishmi 
^fl-mium, Guruiig ^ 7 >myu, Murmi mang, Hindi mni-mum, I)rav..manga, 
mange, Sunwar mora, Lepcha sa-heu, Anam wun (Brown), Abor si-bie, 
6*t-be, Aka Ze-be, Singpho we, Jili U-we, K’amsang veh, Garo kon-we^ 
Limbu 50-ba, c/io-ba, Mikir /(?'i-pi. 

5. Angami and Mozome A. it^-kwi, Songpu a-koi, Anam klii. The 
same forms are used for dop,, goat^ tiger ^ horse, 

6. Mon /d«-nwe, Dhimal nho-y//^. 

11. Pish. 

1. Ng:a, nya (Bhot., Takpa) is very common in the southern vocabu- 
laries. The "Gyarung form ngyo occurs in Abor e-ngo, Tengsa and 
Hqgaung «-ngu, Kuihi, Khyeng n'ro, Kyau ngwau. The Angami kho, 
Mikir /;-k are related to these" The change of ng to k is common to 
Angami with several of the Manipuri dialects kha, khai, c/i«-kha, a-khai, 
khi &c. with Anam, Mon and Nicobar ka, and Kasia do-^kha (o-k Mikir). 
The loss of the nasal occurs in Pwo Karen, — Sgau nya, Pwo ya. 

2. izha Thochu. This Scythic word is only found in one of the pub- 
blished Gangeto-Trawady vocabularies, but it is Indonesian. The Magar 
she of di-she has the same root. 

3. yu Manyak. Chinese yu Kwan-hwa, yue Gyarung. 

The Gyarung usage of preposing the word for mater — chu-ngyo — ^is an 
archaic Asiatic one, Scythic, Semito-African &;c. It is preserved by 
Magar di-ahe (di mater). See also Smke, 

The Murmi tar nya, Gyarung to-nga appears to have the dental 
prefix in one of its Gyarung forms. 

The Taying Mishmi tan, ta, may have lost the root, or only preserves 
it in the n, fa being a common prefV in this vocabulary. The Toung-thu 
<f<'.'-(ian, Mru dam hre evidently related to tan, and suggest its being a form 
of the lii,, ran root. 

Lau reverses th® Tibetan application of nga, ngo, ngu and la &c,, 
using the former fur suake and the latter for p-h Ahom, Biam, p-la 
Khamti, Laos. The Kambojan group has the same root for^^Vi-, ^-rau, 
if-rai, ^-rei Ka-mer, t-re Chong, m-l Chong. Anam follows tfc Tibetan 
usage ran, s/take, (t-nm hoa). The a form of the root is peculiar to the 
Mon- Anam group— -the Tibeto-Burmaa having u. It is probably related 
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ton MaBipuri form, m^z-ruis Kapwi, ^yku-^rmi ICIioibB, the normal Iona ' 
being* rul. The Aiiam luon eel m a similar form. The Mru form la-roa 
resembles the Kambojan. The 1, r, root appears to be that for riwr, 
ier, ia archaic forms* See Smke, 

VZ . Sjtake. 

1. The broad wr. Bhotian 5-^-rul, Manyak Serpa i-ral (^whenm 

d-eu Bh. sp., ^-en Lhop. Lep.) is preserired in Takpa. w^rni, MiHr 
pku’-rnlf pke^TOij Marin" ^;^-rul, IChoibu p/m-rnn^ Kapwi iM-riiB, 
Ten^sa Lnhnppa ;pA»-ra, N. T. p,%-ra, 0. T. Knki nil,; 

Ltingfke rui, mi, Sakhoing' m-rwi, Kyau m-rni, me-ynk, Barm. m-jW0« 

Amm ran, t-ran, (c^^jlluon), Mon t/m-nmf Mru to-roa, Bmgpho la-pu* 

Champhung ri-nam, Maram sa-m^ Koreng ka-nUj Moz. tM-ahy#^ 
Yerukala tu-na. 

Manipuri lil, Charaph. ri-nam, S. Tangklml m^E-ri; {tu-Hl river 
Blaring, ri water^ nam mater, river), 

2. The labial is found in Dophla ;fa-bng, Aka f«-buk, Garo d«*pii, 
Beoria dn-hn, Gadaba bu-d!«-bu, Bodo y«-bou, jw-bii, Bhinial pu-»^, 
Taying t^E-bu, Bak /^a-pu, Singphola-pn, Namsang and Mulung groups pu, 
Bfogiiung pu-r, Magar bu4, Khari «-hu, Angami tim-h, Kumi pu-»t, 
Khyeng pwa, Mrang t.9£!-bu, Bunwar bu~sa, Murmi pu-ku*ri, Gurung 
bhu-gu-r, Abor ta-hi, Garo eha-in, Newar M, Kol king, Kaml>oj. p(Ks 
(Sunwar). 

S. Bravirian pa,’ ba (root). 

3. Mijlm zhu. 

4. M. Kumi /MEZ-khui, ma~kwi, S. Karen gu, P. K. w-gu. 

5. Limbu o-sek, Kir. pe«cham, Savara. ja. 

b. (fond ^«-ras, Kondh 50-raso (prob. 1 with a postf. M-ra-w, comp^ 
ran Anam, bu-sa Bunwar). 

7. Lau nga, ngu. (See Fish), 

All tlie names for snake, with the exception of 2 and 7, app^r to be 
forms of the common roots for rm^r, water, rul being an archaic form; 
that is, the root has been lost, and the descriptive or qualifying word only 
preserved, as in many other cuiTent vocables, including names of animals. 
The Tibetan root was probably the kbial, the forms and distribution of 
which show it to be radical, and not merely the Tibetan prefix with the 
r root elided. The Murmi puku«ri, Gurung hhagu-ri (#EE-bu" Dophla), 
are examples of an archaic form of the root, followed by the form of the 
liquid root for water, common to Burman, Magar k,o. The Bingpho k-pa 
may be a similar combination. In the Garo du-mi, Gadaba bu-du-bu, 
Yerakala tu^na, du, tu may be water and not merely a prefix, 

12. Brno. 

1. a. The old Bhotian byu is now an exceptional form. Itispre* 
served in Indonesia, pio Sambawa. The a form is found in l.hopa 
bhya, Takpa pya, Taying m-pia, Milchanang pia, pea, piatsh, Murmi 
wE-mja, .Mewar /Ec-mya. The (5-yarung pye-pye is tlie only slender 
Tibetan form. Comp, weng Kapwi. 

With the old Bhotian form are connected the Singpho wo, Naga the^ 
vu, VO, 0 , Kurni ta-ivu, Limbu bu, Lepcha pho, Chepaiig mou. 

To the form iu a are related the Mijhu wa, Yuma iva, A«-wa, 

M-va, jf/E-va, Toiing-thu «^*wa, Sak mi-si, Ohepang,j/JM?l, wa. 

‘,2. The Thochu mar-wo (wo, from the analogy ot other vormbles, be- 
iujg probably the def.)* has direct Bcythic afomties. It is an ai'dmie , 
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ScytMc liquid form of the labial root like the dental form, mi like it 
is also Iranian and Dravirian. The pure root appears to be radically 
feathery wing. Both the liquid -r) anl the dento-^uttural series 

-5 &(?.) are current in Scythic; Indo-European and Dravirian. 
Feather pal Korea, pil, pul-/»;i Yenis., pil-//^^, pyd, pud, bud-«i 

Ugrian, (pul Tibet, mun Bintrpho kc,\ pi • m lit,, wot Armen., par, 
pal-ctyfe, pad, pa kha, pakh-///« &c. San.sk., Hind., puru-^M ; hft-s-tf 

Drav. Wing bar, bol, pauk, Hind. &c. &c. Bird German, vo 
Lat. djvis, Eng. bir-<f, Sansk., Beng., Hind, par-indu, pata-^a pakh-m/, 
pakh-^i, Drav. par-v«, para-t’c?, pul, paki. pita: 

Tiie Angami para, |>era appears to be Dravirian and not Thochu. There 
is no other example of the Thochu vocable, and other Dravirian vocables 
are preserved in the Ultraindian vocabularies. 

Allied vocables are current in Malay o-Po!ynesian — pio Sambawa (byu 
old Bhotian, pia Takpa &c.), bau Kissa, pao Mille, BdXmJmvl if-pa, 
Polynesian moa (Cbe])a.ng). 

The Tagalo t-bon, Murray I. «-bor, Erub ?.-bii are probably contractioiis 
cf the Malagaso-Polynesian yuru, wxm^na, buro-^ &c. which is related 
to the Scytnic pul-^;^ &c. 

The Tasmanian muta, Lampong puti are Dravirian, Paser has piatu 
fowl, in the Abor form putah. 

The Binua pakeis Dravirian or Bengali. 

The same root is current as wing, feather, and egg, the speciiic conjoin- 
ed roots having been dropped. * In many of the smaller vocabularies 
these words are wanting. But the larger ones furnish undoubted alHnities. 

1. The labial is Egg in Abor «-piu (old Bhot. byu, Sambawa pio, 
Mrd), «-pu, Dophla pupu, Aka p^^-puk, Kambojan piing, Koreng p</- 
bum, Murmi phum, Gurung phung, Sunwar &«-phu, Mon Mw-pa, 
Male kir-pan, Thochu H-wost, (Naga-Nipal vu, bu, wu, va, wa 
&;c. bird, Polynesian moa fowl, Malayalam pui fowl, Gyami 5-pbui 
biTd\ It is Feather in Chinese mo,* bo, mau, Burman mui, Ivumi 
a-moi, Singpho mun, Changlo M^?-phu, Mikir ar-weng (with mo bo 
comp the Tibeto- Ultraindian byu, bu, wu &cc.bird ; with mui, moi thej 
Gyami 5 -phui, bird, Pol. bui, foi, egg ; with ar-weng the Kapwi weng 
bird). Wing does not occur even in Mr. Robinson’s vocabularies, and as 
Feather is also wanting in Mr. Hodgson’s, the root- will probably^ be found 
to be common with both of these meanings. Siamese has pi wing. The 
Indonesian bang Madura, (tir-hang to fly Malayu &c.), pai Bugi | Balig- 
nini, baka Kissa, pak, pako Philipine, appear to be partly Tibeto- uitraih- 
dian and partly Dravirian. 

Examples of the Scytho-Iranian and Dravirian forms current for Bird, 
FeatMT, Wing, have already been given, and it will be seen from the 
forms now cited that the Tibeto-Ultraindian labial for Mrd is immediate- 
ly connected with the Chiho-Burman forms for feather, and not with the 
Scjthic vocables. 

For Bvck the dental form ^s Scythic pot, poat, bata, Bemito- African 
bato, bit-«^, ma-bata ko., Indo-European pat, bat, bat-aA: &;c., Dravirian 
batu, bud-v/fc, Indonesian ]mtu, huti-ki &c., and Mon-Anam vit, pet, the 
last being probably an archaic Bcythic form, as it is also Semitic. The 
duplicated radical is found iu 'furldsb napi, baby-^i^, babu-5^/. A simi- 
lar form is common in Indonesia bebe, pipe, bibi-ko &c. It is probably 
Tibeto- Li Itraindian. The word is not included in the small vocabukries 
Bibiko, bebek kc, were probably formed by a oompon Indonesian mode 
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of reduplication from bik,^bek, in which case the form is Mon- Ananiy 
vit, pet. Ntiga has a similar double form pak-mak. 

3. The current Bhotian chya is Chinese taioh, chiauj tiau, chiOj, 
tio, &c. The Horpa g*yo appears to be another variation of the Chinese* 
The Mishmi tsa, Mon ^^-ten, Naga 0’-7a\\i, tz-zu, Maiiipiiri««- 
m, ma-tm, ww-cha, «-ta, o-ta, ma-te, ti^jriz-the, Karen tho, Kiranti chong- 

Dhimal jiha, Serpajha, Newarjhango, appear to be all variations 
of the Chino-Tibetan vocable, which is probably of later diffusion than the 
labial. 

The Abor paUng, petang, Bophla pata. Aka piitah appears to bo the 
dental and sibilant root (3) with the labial prefix. It may possibly be an 
archaic Dravirian form of the labial root not derived from Tibet, but 
having direct Cgro-lranian affinities. [See App, B to chap. T, Mr4]. 

4. The Jili ?zw-chik, Manipuri w-chek, w.-thik -/?,/^5 and the Sunwir 
chi-n«, Anam, Binua cliim, Mon fezz-chiiu, Kasia fezi-sim, Gotid sim, Si- 
long sisom [Komreng sisu], appear to be arclaac Chino-Tibetan forms, 
distinct froni the preceding, and of earlier diflusion. Kwang-tung pre- 
serves the linal k in its tseuk. 

The Manyak ha, Naga au-ha, Khyeng hau, is referable to bhya, wa, va 
®r to chiau/chya, sa. The latter was probably its original form. 

The Ira wadi thik, chik is found in Indonesia, tika Tilanjang, The Sa- 
sak tiu preserves the Chinese form tio, tiau. 

The same root is found in the Gond ite, titit, and as DhgJc in Dravirian 
ite, Barman ute, and Indonesian itik, iti^ ite, titi. 

As Bird the root is archaic and widely diffused. Bey tide doi, tirte, 
tori, tscliir-2?24 &c.; Ssmito- African tauir, aide, dea, diury &e.; Sanskrit 
ati. 

The ffnal m is included in the Scythic range of finals,ziaf Aino, sibe-chu, 
sliobo, shub-«?} &c. Mongolian. In Samoiede the samo form is duck, 
shibu. 

For Feuther the -k form is common to Turkish and Tibetan, «-sag 
Turk., shuk-po Bhot. The pure sibilant is Japanese asi (Sant^k. ati bird) 
and Korean zo. 

6. The exceptional Maram «-roi, Songpu n^roi, appear to be H. Dm- 
virlan, ure Mundala, orak Uraon (urak &c. dmk Turkish). 

13. 

The Bhotian (^-rog-wizt, Gyar. /m-rok, and Takpa rliok »-//o, preserve 
the same archtiic form. The ' Abor Aka ^zz-rak, are referable to 

the Gyanmg branch. Sun war has the Bhotian rog-?z^zz-~chi. In the 

Burma-Gangetic dialects the guttural ffnal is nasalised and the prefix is 
generally the labial as in the Manyak, The a vowel, variable 

I, is ai*so more common than o or «. The Mishmi a-ruang is an am- 
plilied form found also in Burman^z^Hrwak-chhit, pa-rwet^ pa-ynet^ the 
ferst of which preserves the guttural. The form iang is Abor (from rak 
as in Aka, ini^ Manyak) Ji% N. Tangkhul and Maram. The slender 
leng, is Manipurian and Yuma, ^f4ing, maAing, MAi% paAmtg. The 
morti prevaleiit Biirma-Gangetic term is a distinct root, chi, tsi, tslp, tik, 
chu, kng, ching foe- cha, tak, tang foe. 
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WOEDS 

House Villag’e Road 
Bliot. wr. khjim yul tsho lam 

sp. naiig* thong lam 

Horpa hyo’ rha va die 

Tiiochu *ki' we-kha gri 

Gyarung dihem wo-kliyu tri 

tu-kliyu 

Manyak nye liu ra’ 

Takpa khein yu lem-( 


Abt. 


Boat 

Arrow 

Iron 

Salt 

^-TU 

W'i-dah 

/-chags 

tsha 

koa 

da 

chhya 

,chha 

syen 




jyra 

/-da 

chii 

chha 

phya 


sor-mo 

cbe 



shorn 

chlie 

ta-h-vvi 



sha-h-m 




g-u 

?«-a 

shi 

cbe 

g-Tix 

w^-la 

lekh 

tsa 


1. House, 


1. The Bhotian khyim, Takpa khem, preserves the full form of the 

most common southern name. It appears to be one of the primary native 
roots of the family. It is not Chinese, and although the Scytho- Iranian 
glossary like Chinese lias the guttural root never takes the m linal, the 
common forms being k-r, k-1, k-t, k-d, k-k, k-sh„k-th ITgrian, Kamsch., 
Pasthu, Hind. &;c. The Milchanang and Tiberkhad keum, T. keung, 
(Kinawari Bhotian kung, Serpa khmg-ha) suggest a connection with tlie 
Chinese heuiig I 'itoyelv-t., hianglii JK^-h. Chinese for has uk, 

kwei &c. 

2, The sp. Bhotian nang, Manyak nye (=nyek) may be remotely 
connected with the liquid root founa in Chukchi, Japanese, Caucasian^ 
Bravirian, Iranian and African. 


Southern forms, 

1. The guttural is the most common of the Southern roots, and it 
takes many contracted and softened forms. The full form is retained by 
Jili kim and Kiraati khim. Milchanang, Magar and Abor have archaic *uE 
forms, ^-kum Ab., keum M. T. This appears to be also a local Bhotian 
form, one voc. giving si kung. The Kamsang, Kami and Aka forms 
appear to have been similar to the Abor; and the Mulung, Joboka and 
Mikir mtiy be referred to the group. The southern Ira wadi varieties 
have n, Sak retaining the full form kyin. Khyeng and wr. Burm. pre- 
serve m. 

The guttural is lost in some of the Manipuri dialects, most of the Yuma, 
Burman, and Pwo Karen, 

The f nal consonant is lost in several of the Naga dialects, Sgau Karen 
and Mon, 

The Kewar chhen appears to be referable to tbe Gyarung chhem. The 
Magar yum belongs to the Abor- Milchanang band. It may be from a 
local full form like keum Milch., or it may be derived from the eastern 
extremity of the band where similar forms occur. Tengsa has yum 
lage, (See kito/r). 

e-kum Abor, hum Namsang, um Kumi, u Aka ; ham Mulung, Joboka, 
hem Mikir. 

kim Jili, yim Manipuri ; shim Luhuppa; shin H. C. Tangkhul, tsim 
Khoibu, cliim Maring, yin S. Tangkhul, in Kapwi, eing Burm., Khyeng, 
Lnng-khe, Kumi, in'Kami, ing JCyau, im Burman wr., Khyeng, yen 
Pwo Karen^ hi Sgau K., he Mon, kin Mm, kyin Sak, chaAa Koreng, 
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kai Sonpii, Maram— iinnl m for i aa in other words, Ten<r8a, Wogamiar? 
An^ami, «-ki Khari, khim Ivirunti, dliim Murmi, khi Suawaf, hik 
Limbu, chheii Newar, yum Ma^^nr. 
keum Milcb., Tiberkh., keimg- T„ kim M., kbang‘-?w Serpa. 

2. The Manyak nye and sp. Bhotkn nang are found m nagouj nail 
Garo, noo, nau, na Bodo, nok Mulung, Tablung, riya Deoria Ch., nlsa, 
p. Anam. The Anam and Deoria Chutia forms are connected. Tbe 
others are more faithful to the archaic Tibetan forms. Tlio foot is ala<l 

used for (see 

'3. Wi Afijnn M., li Lepcha, Ian ■ Toung-thu, ^-ru Gbamphungj ren 
Ahom, reuaii Siam, henn Laii, hun Khamti, hon, ong Taying ron 
Gond, ora, oa iiraa Kol, ^v-pa Uraon, arra, txr-^sk Toda, illa-B, ilbi, ilia, 
Tamil &c. (See Yillaffe), 

This root is used for mllaae and it -appears to be the same as the pre- 
ceding. The variety of forms and the mode of its distribution, show it 
to be very archaic. ^ . . 

The Toimg-thu Ian is closer to the .Bhotinn. nang than the other forms. 
The Khyeng nans: dillaffe has the Bh. form, and in Anam ancl'Magar 
it becomes lang. Abor bas long, lung, 'Singpho reng, Angami rana &c. 

The Siamese reuan, Aliomien, preserve the full form of the Iau fain. 
The vowel connects it with the Singpho-reng vilMf/e, but the liakhoing 
rwa, (Horpa rhava) is probably more faithful' to the originJtl form. 

'The Champliung a-rii, and the ^Mijhaand Lepcha li, appear to he both 

referable to the Laufeuan,ren^&\'; . ' ^ ^ 

, 4 . ka ting Kasia, teng Kuki, tin -Gurang,- {! dhim Murmi). Thi«« 
a Chinese word for rdlBpe, town, And it is current with that signidcation 
inTayingM., several 'Naga dialects,' Sak, , Kiranti and .Ifewar. (See 

Village). , , ' 

5. ‘ ne-tah Eambojan, wta Singpho, cha Dhimal, sang Mampun. Tins 
appears to be a distinct group from the- last. It is probably referable ba- 
the broad Chino-Tibetari form fot vUlam, town, Uho, thong, so, iaGu^ 
rung -sa. The Gyami shhang and Sok pa-syang home resemble the 
■southern, forms. 

2l Village. 

■1. ' TheBhotian, tslio, thong is Chinese, tsun, hiangtsun Kwan-hwt. 

2 yul Bh. wr. (yui tsho), yu Takpa yul Sei*pa. Mongol, ail. ^■■ 

■3. rhava. (■? rha-ua) Horpa. Comp, ala, ok, ula Ugrian (Chewmishh 
ail Mong., and the liquid root for ,, _ . ,„, , 

4. ,Th0ch.u,we-kba,, Gjar, wo.khyu, tu-khyu, Many. Im. Probably 
the guttural is the same root that is used for home. 

Southern form. 

1. The broad form, is very rare, ^ng Garo, nam-so Mumi, 

Gurung. , _ . 

A -slender form is prevalent but it has a distinct Chinese souroo. 

, wa-tyung, Taying M., ting Muthun, Mukng, Ten^ tiof- 

khuaJoboka,ching- Mulung, thing %k, a-ti-^ Deor., t@rigKimnti,de 
Newar Qiotm tin Gurung, ka ting hask, teng huki). Chmese t&mn^ 
ching K-h., shing K-t. 

2. 3. mu-r 
Abor, dung 
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Anam, lsing‘-lia Magar, rana Angami, <z~rame Moz. Ang., rwa Bakli,^ 
ywa Bum. 

ram Champliung, C., S. Tangkhul, ram-khu Luh., rabang N. Tang- 
khnl, nham Songpu, nam Kapwi, Koreng, Kbyeng, i-nam Maram, nam- 
pom Aka, nam-so Murmi, na-sa Gurung. 

These forms have several distinct affinities with Tibetan. The Khyeng 
Bang, Anam lang Ac. resemble the Bhotian mng house more than th# 
forms BOW current in Til>et for village. 

The Moz-Ang., Manipurian, Khyeng, Aka and Murmi rame, ram, 
nam Ac. is a group refenible to the Horpa rava, of which the Kakhoing 
rwa is a contracted form. 

The Tengsayam, Kogaung yum, Khari «-yim, Khoibu yon, might all 
he referred to the liquid root. But as they are identical with soffc’formg 
of the guttural root used for house^ it is probable that they take their 
place with them. Comp, house yum Magar, yim Manipuri, yon Pwo 
Karen Ac. 

The Mating yul is identical with the Bhotian yul, and the Khoibu yon 
is probably connected with it. 

4. tiug-khua Joboka, khul Manip., Champh., ram-khu Luh., khui 
C. Tangkhul, ko Kyau, koo Shindu, kwa Lungke, Mru, koh Mon, «-ti-gu 
Beoria C., go Dophla, ha Kainsang, re-kha-yeng Mijhu M., ke~^ Male, 
ga Chentsu, yiu-go-wm Gadaba. 

kyong Lhopa, Lepcha, gaun Sunwar, gang Newar. 

The Mijhu kha, J^amsangha, may be archaic forms, of direct Tibeta® 
origin (kha Thochu). The^others have the u of Gyarung and Manyak. 

The Lohpa kyong and the cognate Nipal forms appear to connect these 
words with the guttural names for Comp, keung Tiberkhad, khaiig 
Serpa, 

5. muaiig Siam, mung Lau,ban Ahom, Lau, Siam, man Khamti, vang 

Kami, <i-vang, w-wung, wang Kumi, ta-wun Pwo Karen, Sgau, 

nam-pum Aka, hm^-phe Limbu, wi-ba-^ Jili. The lab. is Dravirkn panfa 
Braon, ha-t?^ Kol, ha-tti, pa-?^z, ha-/^i, mor~^, mo-d, mm-de^ 

man-i/?/, man-^ S. Brav. {House manei, mane, pei, \u-du ui-^^w, vi- 
da). The Jiii ba-^ preserves one of the Draviiian forms, and the more 
com. man, ban Ac. the other. The root is probably connected with the Chi- 
nese fang tsz house K-h. Samoiede has ma, mat, men house^ mar village^ 

3. Road. 

1. The liquid root is Chinese lu, tau lu K-h., lau Hok-kien, The 
Bhotian lam, and Manyak ra, are variations of one form [=lam, lak], 
from the com. range of the final cons. It is probably a distinct archaic 
form. The root is one of the widely diffused ones of the ancient Asiatic 
glossary. Semitic ^a-rom, o-rom Ac., African yi-ra, Ac., Malagasy 
fala-«a, lala-mbe (path-great); Georgian sha-i-a, Pers. sa-rak, rah, re, 
Fashtu lar, Kol ho-rah, ho-ren, da-ha-ri, Drav. sa-di Ac. 

The Thochu j^-ri^, and Gyarung ^-ri appear to be connected slender 
varieties. The Takpa lem is a modem one of the Bhotian lam. The -m 
form thus appears to be the distinctive one of Bhotian, and the -ng and -k 
of the Sifan dialects. The last is probably ai-chaic, rak Many., rik, Tho- 
chu. The Persian and Georgian rak, rah, ra are referable to such a form. 

2. che Horpa. Unless this root ^ Scythic it is exceptional. ^ 

The word is not given in most of Klaproth’s Scythic vocabularies, 

1. The liquid is the common southern root. 
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file Bliotian form lam is found in Bingplio,^ Burman (also kn sp.)^ 
Sumi, Klijen^, Kyau, Kami, Sak (lang:), Kasia lan-ifi, Mon //«-kn, Ma- 
nipuri, Maram, Champhung Kapwi, Khoibu Imn-'jkn, Koreng 

m-^pftd^ Maring lam, the iNaga dialects (save l{ha:i and Angami), *\ogaung 
lem-ang, (Takpa), Tengsa ung-lan, Aborlarn-to, hm-tel lio|h]alam-H 
Aka lam-to, Garo rama, lam, Bodo lama, Bhiraal damn, Mru tema ; 
Serpa, Lhopa, Limbu, Kiranti, Magar lam, Bun war la, Lepcha laum ; 
Chepangliam, MijhuWo-ong, Newarlon, Jili tang-long, Binm thang-don. 

The slender Thochu and Gyarung form ri’, ri resemble tiie Klmri ndi, 
.Bgau Karen Me, (Thochu Toung-thu ^-ki, and Taying Mkhini 
lyim, 

Takpa dang, Anam dang, Lau fam. tang, Siam tlmng don, sa-iion, tlia« 
tliang, Jiii tang-long, Toung-thu Mai-tan 4ha, Pwo Karen phuii tha, 
Mon dan. It appears to be Dravirian, tang-ora Bavara, da-hii-ri Uraon 
(ha-(it Karnat., sa-dt Tuluv., sa-ri Gond &:c.), do-s!^^ Tulug., da-da Irak, 
aa-n Telugu, Badaga, Kurumba, al-da-r Toda. The sibilant Songpu 
chang, Luhuppa song-zjw, N. Tangkhul mm-phUy C. T. An- 

S ’khah, Beoria Ch. tsa-^?^, Mikir tear appear to be referable to the 

The Murmi ghyam, and Gurung kyan, are probably related to this 
Gadalm kung-oru, Yerukak pe-gu 

Pwo Karen phun tha, Toung-thu ta-phu, Mmi kha^pm. Dravirian^ 
'itQ^-zhi, ba-to, pa-(^i>', be-ie, ba-t, pu-ho-ri, mo-r-j; (varying to the aspi- 
rate and sibilant ha, sa). 

The Karnbojan chirada may be Arian. 

Obs. 1. The Bhotian -m’ form is the most prevalent, but the n forma 
cannot be radically separated from it. 

2. The labial postf. connects the Abor and Bophla with the Manipu* 
rian forms. 

3. The Thochu and Gyarung slender form is only represented by a 
Karen name. 

4. The Anam and Lau names are connected with the sibilant and 
dental forms of a group W'hich includes Manipuri and Kaga dialects a« 
well as Jili and Takpa. 

5. The k prefix is preserved in Thochu, Karen, Mon, Toung-ih% 
Murmi, Guimng. 

4. Boat, 

1. The principal root is ru. The guttural pref. is common toBhot, 
Horpa, Manyak and Takpa j the labial to Thochu and Gyarung. The 
only variation of the root is in the substitution of a for u amf the softening 
or eliding of the consonant. The Horpa ra pr«rves the original form of 
the ThcKlm of yapA-ya (forpA-ra). 

2. The sj). fih. koa may be a contraction of a forrn likeA-nm. 

3. The Bhot. sp. syen is Chinese, chuen ^f/up K-h., shun sktp^ 
hoai, K-t,. 

The southern terms have been given in Chap. Y. Sec, 11. 

1. The prevalent forms of 1 have the nasal final. The roivel aug- 
ment of the Bhotian koa is found with this hnal in Taying Mkhmi ro- 
wang (rua Brown), The Lau fam. has rua, reua. The Ka duak is the 
same fonn with the final gutturalised ; and the Karnbojan tak, tu-tuit, tup^ 
and Chong dok are variations of it, Khyeng also preserves t k 
M-ruk* ■ ■ . . , , 
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The Lnnorlce, Khiimi, Kyau, Kami, Mni laung-, loiang*, Sak hau : haTe a 
different form of the double \mwel The Anam tau ship is probably re- 
ferable to it, the Kambojan group having also the dental tor the liquid. It 
IS possible that these au forms have a distinct origin from the ua ones. 
They resemble the Irano-Dravirian and Asonesian nau, plava, falau &c. 

A slender form of the root is found in Singpho, Jili, Karen, Kapwi 
Maring, li, Bakhoing, Maram, C. Tangkhul Ihi, Barman Ihe, Mon leng^ 
Kasia liing, Garo ring. ^ 

The^, fpretix of Bhot., Horpa, Manyak and Takpa is found in Jill 
ta-, Karen, Mon, Khyeng n-, Mikir f-. In Aka it becomes hu-^ 
in Nogaung Naga su-, in Khyeng ha~; Lhopa and Changlo have d'-- tW 
labial of Thochu and Gyar. occurs in Kumi, Kyau, Koreng, Khkbu 
K. Tangkhul, Champhung, and Toung-thu. ^ 

The sp. Bh. koa is found as a distinct root in the Kaga group khoa- 
khuon, khung, kho, Manipuri gr. khong, kho, kong, and Limbu khom-&<Z 
Anam has ghe. Abor et-ku. 

4. The Chinese sam pan K^-t., san pan K-h., is found in Siamese for 
ship kam-pan, sam-phao, ta phao, Anam sloop tarn ban, Burman song pua, 
3. The Chinese chuen is found in Anam thuyen boat. Brown gives 
ding which must be the Chinese ting. Mulung has ye-sang and Ta- 
blung ih-sang, which are referable to the Chinese san. 

Obs. 1. The slender forms of ru, ra are only found in the Ira wady 
branch. The u form was evidently the original in the South, and was 
communicated to the Gangetic dialects, the^ same form being found in tb« 
Kipal, the Hindi and the north Dravirian dialects. 

2. The Taying Mishrni rowang [=ruang] and Ka duak, appear te 
preserve an archaic form now lost in Tibet. Its presence in the Kambo- 
jan group in one forin and in the Lau in another, accords with the com- 
parative antiquity of the Mon- Anam glossaries. Tlie Gangetic forms 
donga, dunga &c are referable to this variety. The Dravirian and Arian 

f lossaries have distinct terms, but none of these are found in the Mon- 
,nam. 

5. Arrow, 

1. The Bh. clah, and Thochu ja suggest that the archaic form was dak. 
The southern forms are similar to the softened Takpa m-la, (Manyak 
m-&). Comp. Jili wa-la, Singpho Toung-thu and Karen p la, pd-h, 
Burm. ?«-ra, w-ya (found also in Gurung, Murmi and Magar, and fur- 
ther contracted in the m~Q of Kiranti, ph-ee of Garo unless these be me, 
pheej. 

Mijhu Mishrni has the variation lo (lo wat), and a similar form |u is 
found in Angami the lu, Songpu lu, Champh. ma-lu and applied to the 
bow in Tengsa lu. The Siamese luk (luk son,— son, A;<e.sun is bow) hae 
this vowel with the guttural tinal which archaic Tibetan appears to have 
had. Kambojan has^7i-ruen, Mon leou, lay, lau. 

The other fonns of the Lau family have the m final, lem Laos, Ahom, 
lim Kliamti, The Kasia Z'-nam is related to these. A slender form i& 
also current in Karen hh-\i^ Lungke, Kami li, Doing-nak and Mriing le. 
Sak has the double term toAi--ma4% the second belonging to the Jili- 
Burman-Takpa-Bl otian variety, and tie former to the older Karen-Xums, 
Kumi basli-ta-i. 

The Thochu ja is found in the Khaii le-jak bow. 
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2. The la'bial root— found in Gyarung only in the slender imd contract"-^ 
ed form H-pi— -is the prevalent one on the north bank of the ii|)per Bra- 
mahputxa, and in older forma, probably Bravirian (a-lra, ain-bu &c.), 
f»-po Tayingr Mishmi, ^-pup:, e-puk Abor-Miri. The Garo phee and 
Kiranti me may be this root in slender forma similar to the Ovaran^ 
and to the Kondh pin-^/iA It is found in the Iihaniti lem-pun, M, An- 
garni thi-wu. 

S, A very common southern root applied to the bam in some dialects 
and to the in others appears to be of Chinese origin. Chinese has 
for arrow tsien K~h., tsin, chi K-h., ten, chen, dian &c. in otlier dialecte, 
Kambojan has ting, (bom) Anam ten. A broad form is more common Ka 
tong, Siamese son, ka-mn, limbu tong, Lepcha cbong; Knpwi than, 
Kamaang la-clian, Muthun, Joboka aan, Mulung, Tabbing la-ban, Teng- 
«a la-san, Nogaung la-sang. Angami has po-si bom (M. A. pn-rim); 
Mru sa, Kumi ta-i, tsu-koi, IChyeng tlnva, Beoria Ch. «-ta, j\Okir tha-1. 

4. A guttural root occurs for arrow in Khari jf<2-kbaba, and for bow 
in N amsang doa-kbn p, Muthun and J oboka ha p. 

Obs. 1. The older Ira wady forma— Karen, Yuma &c., liave the Gya- 
rung k pref.; the later Singpho, Barman &c. have the Takpa and BIich 
tian m pref. The Burman form has spread to the Xipal vocabularies. 

2. The Mon- Anam forma are older than any of the Tibetan. 

3. The Abor preserves an archaic and probably Bravirian &rin of th® 
Gyarung root, 

4. The slender form of la, lu is characteristic of the Karen-Yuma 
group. 

5. Thse broad form of the sibilant root connects the Lau group with 
the Naga, This form has spread to Limbu and Lepcha which have the 
Siamese vowel and not the Xaga. Possibly the a form of the root is 
Arian and not Chinese. 

6. The same word is applied to arrow in one dialect and to bow in 
another. In some dialects both have the same name as in Xogaung la- 
sang (properly fjow’s arrow), 

7. The name is frequently compound. 

6 . Iron. 

I. The Bh. wr. chags is a broad full form of the sp. chhyn, ^lanyak 
fhi. The Horpa chu, Gyarung shorn (prob. 8ho-?u) have a distinct vowel. 
The Thochu sor-m<? appears to be connected with these terms. 

Chinese has the sibilant root tit K-t., tie K-h. (comp, also sik tm K-t., 
se K-h.). But the archaic broad Tibetan form is more immediately re- 
lated to Scythic forms, thu-mar, tu-mur, also the mnr Mong., tup, tip 
Y'eniB., soij ’suy Korea. The s-r, s-1 fopn of Thochu is probably eminect- 
ed with the similar Scythic forms applied to ilran^ sello, selle, zhilla Tua- 
g*us., but more commonly to <70^ sor^ shor, son, sir &c. The older ap- 
plication of the sibilant root was to sUver^ salt A.<\, the root itself being 
that for white. Irm was afterwards distinguiBhed m blaeh^Mlwr and 
'Shver itself as w/i?/^»-.siIver, and this M to the form for silrer acc|ujring a 
generic meaning (wtoZ). See chap. v. sec. 11. Chinese bak kum 
he kin K-h. for iroh i. e. bUch metal ; and pajk kam K-t., pe kin K-li. 
for siher^ i. e. white metal. Gold is kam, kin, with or without the qmili- 
tive ^ 07 yelhm. 

Some other examples in addilion to those giren in chap. r. may be 
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taken from tke adjacent Scytlaic family. The Yakuzki Tnnp^nsian her 
a Tariation of the word forr£?e^ chola-rin; the Larauti dialect 
has iilaty- shyngnn red-siher (ubtyn red),^ and the co nmon Scythio 
altyn, altaH;, altun, appears to be a variation of the form for m?, the* fill 
root being kula, chola, [ula-^y’/i=kula~m], in Ugrian gor-d, gor-de^ 
kel-ban ^c. Some Turkish dialects have kysyl- kumyos red-silver, or 
simply kysyl ; Yakut! prefixes the word white to silver ur^mn-kumus. 
In. some oftlie Lesgian dialects the same root arats, araz is both 
wMte silver ; andlt recurs with the former meaning in INiiotic dialects 
arsa Woratta &c. 

2. lekh. This exceptional Tnkpa form is probably a variation of tht 
yibeto-Burman root for Uaeh nak, lak, reg &c. &c. (See p. 25 et seq.)^ 
Southern terms » 

1. The broad form is found in the Burm. than, Mee Kumi ^<!j-dang| 
Songpu »-tan, Knms. jan, Muth. jian, Job., MuL, Tab. yan, Angami 
the-]vL (M. A. je)y tlia Karen, tai Toung-thu. 

The archaic Bbotian guttural is preserved in the Khoibu sak-Ti’^i, Ko- 
reiig chag-bi, Anam sat (comp. Chinese sik tin, tit iron), Tiberkhad 
cbaEa. 

Slender forms are common, teng-gri Mijbu M., tsi, si Taying'M., thin 
Kapwi, tin Luhu]>pa, thir Muring, thiar S. Tangkhul, U-ym^ Kyan, 
yin Tengsa, Kogaung, a-ylu Khari, je Moz. Ang.; tir Kyau Liingkhe, thi 
Khyeng, %.chin Mikir, shein Kami, thein Sak, say-thi Toung-thu ; Dhi- 
mal chir, Lepcha pan-jing. 

Tlie u, 0 form of Horpa, Tbochu and Gyaning is found in Garo shur 
(Thoebu sor-wo), Bodo chur, Mrung tcho, Angami tke-jn, Deoria Chuthi 
sung, Mon pa^soe ka-m'ny, po-thway. 

2. The Takpa lekh is found in the lek, lik of the Lau fam., dek, dik 
.Karabojan. Some Iruwady terms which 1 formerly considered to be 
Bravirian, apiiear to be variations of this root. 

Tve-rvL IS. Tangkliul, ma-ii S.T.,mp-ri Singplio, «-ruk Champhung, rung^ 
run, p-ron Milcbanang. liok, luk, lok are cuiTent forms of the Tibeto-Bur- 
man root for bkek. The same root probably occurs wdfch the guttural pref. 
in the Abor ^o-gir, 2 ^u-gid, ^«-gurah, Mijbu teng-gri, Sunw ur wa 
(Singpho brass ma-gri)' The analysis is probably //-ri, Mi, gti-mh k<% 

3. i^a-pha Marain, ^/ 2 -phi Jili, t’-mau, ta-mo, #fl-mhu Kbumi; Lepcha 
pan-jing, Limbu phen-je, Iviranti, Magar pba-lam, Murmi pba-i, Gu- 
rung pa-i, Sun war wa «kli, Ka mam, Kiranti, Magar pba-lam. The 
labial IS Dravirian, panna Uraon, karu-mban, ka-bina &ci S. Brav. 

4. nar Kasia, na Newar. 

Obs. 1. The broftd and full Sifan form sor, sho ( r),chu (r), » 
found in Bodo and Garo; tlie more prevalent slender forms in r— also 
referable to it— are chiefly found in the Manipuri and Yuma group. The 
a form distinguishes the" Burman, Karen and sevei-al Kaga dialects ; it 
may be Bbotiiin, chang, than for chag. 

2. The liquid name" appears from its variations to he archaic. The 
slender full foim connect" Takpa and Lau, while the contracted torm, w ith 
the gutt. pref., is common to Singpho, Mijbu, Abor and Sunwar, aiid^ 
with the labial pref. is com. to Singpho and S. Tangkul Broad forms like 
the Champhung a-ruk, and Milch, run, p-ron— found so far apart— 8ug« 
Rest that this word, derived from the native root for hlmh, was the earlier 
uilfusive Tibeto-Burman name* It may have been that oi the first Hi"* 
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malaic vocabularies that were carried south (Mou-Anam or Lati). 

The names for the other raetals are not given in the shorti vocabularies^ 
and any comparison of those known would he very imperfect. ,Bnt i give 
those for silver and gold; m some repeat the roots that are used for irm* 


7. Silver, 

1. The Bhotian word for is Chinese, K*-t. ngan, K““h. yin, Bh. 

The Lau fam. has nffun, ngon, Namsaag, Johoka ngun, Muthim 
ngwun, Toung-thuyun, Mmung nin-mang, Tablung toi~nan, Anara ngan. 
The Lau ivord and the derivative NagiX have the archaie u preserved by 
Bhotian. The root is probably white 2. 

2. Khari has ^f-tsun, Mikir tanga, Changlo tang-ka, Mon thaun. This 
is one of the roots for white, A difPerent form preserved in the Siamese 
sit white is applied to tin in Chinese, sik K-t., se K-h.; Anara thiek 
(K-t.); Siam di-buk (buk white), 

3. Angami has roko, uika. This is the liquid root for kk, 
long &c. The Kamboian jM*ak has the same rooL but it is probably from 
the Malay perak, in Champa preak. The Angarai raka throws doubt on 
the Semitic origin of the Indonesian perak, ]«rak ; and the silaka of 
Javan &c. more than strengthens it. The root of Imth words appears 
to be the Angami raka,— pr-rak, M-laka. Tlie prevalence ofthisrootin 
Indonesia and its rarity in Ultraindia may l)e attributable to tlie native 
Tibeto-Burman term having been generally replaced by the Chinpe, 
Khari preserves a native name, a-tsun, w liich is also o root for jvhite : 
Tengsa and Nogaung have adopted an Aryan word, rup, lupj while all 
the other Naga dialects have received the Chinese name. 

4. Singpho kiim /?7i-rong {metal white), 

6. Anam bac (white, bach). 6. Abor rt-mel, Naga mang, Murmi mui. 
Milch, mil, mul, Drav. vili &c. (See Iron 3, and chap. 5. sec. 11.). 

8. Gold, 


1. For GoM Bliotian has ser, si, Changlo, Mikir set, Kasia ^-ser, Hindi 
sar Pasthu sar, Muthun sien, Joboka sian, Silong sin, Karnataka chin-* 
na/Rakhoing shwi, Burm. sui, Karen tu, Mon to, thn, than. 

Both the Tibeto-JBurman slender ser, and the Pashtu sar^ are ScythiCy 
ser-ne, sir-ne Wolg., sar-ni, sor-na Ost. &c. The Aryan hir-na, nlra-mm 
are evidently from sir-na,— sona from sor-na j suvar-na is an amplmed 

The Siamese tliong appears to be from the Pali sona, like the Milch* 


*^2f"Mikirdor-Ji(rok-doriTOiDophla). This is probnbljr an archaie 

form of the Scythic mr, derived from a Sifan dialect. The Bifan names are 

not known. ■ . Tr< • ji /r 

3. Abor a-n^n, <z-ina, Boph. <*-en, Angami h, Khan ta^rn {Iron 2). 

Tht^Chinese kam K—t., kin K— h. is found in the Lau fans, khanii 
thong kham, Namsarsg kam, Mulung, Tabiung kham, Amiui kim, loung- 

^0. Aram has vang, Laos wang {yellow Ch.)*, Ch. Iiwang km 
"lyong kani K—t. gelloW’Wnvtal, 

7, The Kambojan mias is Malay, mas. , 

Ons. The southern smma for the metida are mostly Tibetan. , A fm 
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Draviriaii terms are preserved in tlie North Gangetic dialects. The Mon* 
Anam vocabularies contain archaic and modern TtbetaUj and archaic 
and modern Chinese, names. The Chinese names appear to have dis* 
placed the native ones in several dialects. 

9. Salt. 

All the Tibetan dialects have the same word,-— Horpa, Bhotian and Takpa 
having a broad, and the Sifan dialects a slender, vowel. The abrupt ae«- 
cent of Horpa, Thochu, Gyarung and Manyak indicates an archaic gut* 
tuialhnal. 

The root is not Chinese, but Scythic, It is common to all the Scythic 
families, and in most of them it occurs both with the liquid and (lento* 
guttural hnals, and also without them. Korea sok-<?7?i, suk-^xm &e.; Ye« 
niseian chhyg, Samoiede shak, sak j ser, sir, si. Ugrian sicli, sek; chid 
sal, sol, sal-w(z ; sot, sow, so &c. 

The root appears to be the same that is used for Tvhite^ and applied to vai ious 
white or bright objects, moon^ silver Sea. See. (antep. 29). Thus Samoiede 
has sirr, seii, kyr &c. white, sir salt, ser(?wi-bire siloer ; Ugiian has sox^m/, 
sar-m, sair-6m sol-?4t &c. salt, snr^yn silver. The Yeniseian chliyg 

occurs for in tyg-bis Yen., tyig, chaga &c. Samoiede. The 

Armenian ag salt appears to be the Cgrian and Turkisli ak, agh, white. 
The root is one of the archaic and widely dilFused ones of the proto-Scy thic 
vocabulary. Caucasian preserves a primary form shug, chush. 1 1 has also 
in in, n, and vocalised, — zam, zyam, zon, zun, chia, zio, ze, p-su Lesg, 
Mingrelian has zhumi and Lazian chumo. in Cherkesian the same roof 
is wnite and salt, — chush, kush white, (hush salt. 

The sibilo-liquid form isfoundin the Indo-European family, — sol, sul, fal, 
salz, zout &c., — and in a few African languages, — sira, sina Malaga- 
sy, singa JShangala, < 7 ?'-sili Hausa, //?-sile Karekare, ge-%e\i 

Bode gr., go-da-m\ Baghenni, t~si Mandara, dsi-sem Kandin, [salo 
Kabenda, ndzolu Mimboma, prob. Euro[u]. An m fonn occurs 
in Gonga shum-Z>(?. An older Scythic form occurs in Fenin sek, 
Ham tok, Goali sag-bele ; and a sibilant root without a final consonant is 
com., cha-towA, chao iSilotic; chua, cha~/r?, le-dze, mle-A, mo-^o, tm- 
za, «~ta, n-to, wusi, a-w/y-da, «-dsi, i~sa., i-zo, e-sa, ya-m, y -sa, 
wi-si-8. The Semitic root is dilFerent,— ruelacb, mileh, melh, maihut, and 
it is found sporadically in Africa, mrh Egyptian, iniluk Bishari, met 
Landoina, Baga. Tlie more common African roots are the liquid, n^nun, 
4 ?-nuk, t-non, ha-no, a-no, e-ro, hi-xo,fu-vo-na, pw-nam, lam-ciam &c. and 
the guttural koro, kid, kon, «-koli, «-kan, wo-nggua, ngkua. 

From the Georgian mirili, and the general glossarial connection between 
the Semito- African and the Caucasian vocabularies, it is probable that the 
mel, mil of the Semitic word is a distinct root, and that the Chaldee mil- 
elm, Synac rael-cho, Assy nan mil-cha, preserve the compound best. If 
€ 0 , the second element would appear to be the Scythic, Tibetan, Cauca- 
si.in and African root, and the first the Semito- African, Draviiian and 
Scythic root for that is so prolihc in names of white and bright 
objects (chap. v. sec. 11, Iron, Silver). The form of the second element 
dm, cha, clio, is that which the sibilant root retains in Tigre, Agauand 
Gonga, cha-wf, clm-a, 8hum-^o (or shu-m^(/). 

In the south the Tibetan root is very common. Most of the forms ap-* 
year to be more archaic than any of the current Tibetan, and to be refera* 
lie to aa -m and not to a -k variety. Possibly the Chinese ysoni im. 
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Yen— wliicli would otlierwiae be neither Scythic nor Tibetan— is a loft 
form of an archaic Chino-Himalaic form, sam, aim, as the yurn is of suia. 
The -m form is rare iii Scytslue, and tire Caucasian zaiiij zun &c. favonrs 
the archaic existence of a similar Chino-Ilimalaic form. The Mijhu 
is probably a modern Chinese form. 

Sing*pho sura, tsum, jum, Jili chum, Manipuri thum, Namaang sum, 
Mothun, Joboka, Mulung, Tabiung lium, K. Tangkhul n-tsu, Kcigaung 
Bodo shyuiig kai'e, sayung kri, Deoifa Ciiutia sini, Sak sung, 
Limbu, Kiranti yum,” Lepcha Sunwar yu si. 

Muram n-chi,* Boiigpu n-tai, Koreng wtt-tai, Arung t«-chai, M Ang. 
m«"t.se, Ang. ( by iiivers.), Kapwi, Luhiippa, 0. Tangkhiil, S. T., 

Tengsa, Kluiri Kiiki chi, Khoibu ??«’- ti, Maring ti, Mikir 

Pwo Karen thi, Lungkhe she-^^, (nghet-t€ ant, wat4i &c.), Kyau^ 
Khyeng m<z-tsi, Dhimal de-ine, Sunwar yu»si, JJ^ewar chhi, Savara ki-si, 
Gadaba ^i-ti (= 'm-ti Khoibu), 

Champhung ^/i*sam, Changlo m-cha, Bunn, ehha, sha, Toung4hn 
ta, ta-thah, S. Karen i-tha, Mru wislia, Magar cha, Curung, Murini cha- 
cha, Tiberkhad, Milch tsa, Garo ayang, kara sam, (tiie guttural is th^ 
Hindi khar, Bengali khyar 

2. Siam ^-leua, k~lua, Aliom Mu, Laos |;-en, k-em, Ihamti /cm; 

Kasia mduh, Kumi ^?«-loi, Kami imAoi, Abor a-hi, Mo, #4a, 

Dophia w-lo, T, Mishmi «“la, Pwo Karen la, Anam loi. This root is Chi- 
nese, lu. it afjpears to be the com. Tibeto-Burman liquid root for whifs, 
which occurs with similar ibruis (|u 28, 29). 

The Bengali nun, Hindi Ion, Sindhi, Asam lun, Singhalese lunu, Kol, 
bu-luiig, bu-lang, have the same root in the Mijhu, Guro, and Yuma forms 
for white, lung, lung, nung &c. The Afiican liquid names may have an 
Indian origin. 

3. Anam muoi, Mon bho, Kambojan am-bil ( ? vom Lepeha). These 

words have no affiiiity w ith the Tibetan or Chinese roots, and they must 
be referred to the Dravirian element of Mon- Anam. The S. Drav. dia- 
lects have uppu, uppa, upp, Kol bu in bu-lung, Male be-//^, Uraon be-/r^* 
All these Draviro-Anam words are connected with the Thochu, Mon- 
Anam and Dravirian labial root lor white. The Kanibojun nm-bii has the 
Drav. form found in star ka. The others resemble 

the KoL pun-dfi, pun-?a, Tuluva (the other S. Drav. dialects have 

the slender form vel, bii), Kaga t^-po, Sunwar bwi &(;. white, and some of 
the Gangetic forma for silver, mui Miicln, inui Munni &c. The root is 
Scythic, white boi-nat Yukahih, woi-kan Ugrian ; sllet r hopia &c. Kn, um 
Korea. From the forms of the Diavinun and Mon-Anain root initi 
4iiferentapp;ica ions, it is probable that it beluugH to the Bey tide basia offha 
archaic Dravirian glossary. The -k torms for white in Lau &c. are CW- 
uo-Tibetan, ('i’bochu). The use of the lubio-liquid root fur suit is com- 
SBoa to Georgian, (Semitic and Dravirian. 

The Gond M-bar (s^- is pref, in -some other words) appears to preserve 
wi archaic full form of the labial root like Kambojan (bal, vul is the 
Kurgi and Tuluva form, mar in mar-sal U^fht Kol.). The Pushtu malgi 
may )e. the same I’oot, mal-ya. 

The Sanskrit bi-van may have the same liquid root. The postdx oc- 
curs in Scythic and African words also and the Scytho-Drav# iwt 

for 'wMie. Australkii has wil-ltoi white (wil Drav.), 
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Sec. 7. 

The FOEMS AKD DISTEIBUTIOK of the ChIKTO-HiMALAIC KtTMlEAl* 
m CumA, Tibet, India and Ultbaindia, considered as illdstba- 

TIYE OF THE ANCIENT RELATIONS AND MOVEMENTS OF THE TRIBES Of 
THIS PROVINCE, AND OP THE SECULAR CHANGES IN THEIR GLOSSARIES. 

Any furtlier remarks on the distribution of the numerals must be chief- 
ly supplementary to those which have already been offered. But some 
general points of interest are brought out by a closer compaiison of the 
southern forms with each other and with the Tibetan and Chinese. 

It is clear that each of tlie primary numeral elements — definitives—hag 
assumed a great diversity of forms in different eras, or in different dialects. 
The most prevalent Chinese and Tibetan forms are not those which ap- 
pear to have been so at the epochs of the tirst diffusion of the Ciiinese 
numerals in Tibet and of the Tibetan in Ultrain dia. But as the vowel 
probably varied from a very remote period, the subject does not admit of 
our attaining’ positive results beyond a certain extent. 

Upon the whole evidence, direct and collateral, it may be concluded 
that broad forms of the guttural or dental definitive were used as the 
earliest unit, and in higher numbers formed from the unit; and that the 
Chinese series was — 

(I) 1. 

(H.) 2. 

(III.) 2 + 1, contracting to 1. 

(IV.) 2 + 2, 

( V.) 3 + 2, i. e. 2 + 1 and 2 

(VI.) 5 + 1, 

(VII.) 6+1 

(VIII.) 10-2 (10 being 1) .. 

(IX.) 10-1 

(X.) 1. 

In sec. 4, I considered it probable, from analogy, tliat 5 was 1, uh 
though differing in form from all the definitives used in the lower numbers, 
save one of the varieties of 2. That it is really 2 will appear on a com* 
parison of all the forms. The root for 6 appeared exceptional, and it was 
considered as being an ai’chaic JM. E. Asian ternary term, 3, for 3, 3. As 
3 is 1, the root, whether considered as 5 + 1 or 3 + 3, would be the sam® 
inform, so long as the two definitives used as 1 and 2 formed higher 
numbers by simple repetition without agglutination or contraction. I 
now tMnk that luk 6 can be explained as a normal Chino-Tibetan form 
of 1. The Chinese 7 was shown to be 1 (for 6 + l)j but the Tibetan, 
with the exception of Thochu and Manyak, to be quinary. The Chinese 
8 was shown to be 10 (for 2, 10); but the Tibetan 8 was considered to be 
,4, 2, for 4 the 2d. In several of the Southern dialects the name for 
S is a root for 10, that for 2 being lost. Singpho w^-tsat, Bodojat, 
Axmig* ^i-sat, Nam^ Tablung toth, mjmgi 'mi Tom^4h^ 


„ „ . 6 . 

„ „ 2. 

,, ,, 1* 

» V 

„ „lor2, or2, 1. 
,, ,, 1 . 
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that, Khari 5 a-chet, Muthmi <x-cliet, Garo diet, Biirman sliyit, No^^iiog' 
te, Deoria Chong Angami I^ewar clija, Tengri the-- 

sep. This is tlie Chino-Tibetan 10 (itself afbrm of 1). In sec. 4 the identitjof 
ther,!, element of 8 with 4 was pointed out, and the inference drawn that 8 
was 4, 2, i. e, 2d 4, the second element resembling some form ^ of 2. But these 
common southern forms of 8 appear to be reconcileable with the northern. 
In the remarks on the Chinese and Tibetan 2 and 4 the radical i<le!ititT 
of both was shown, and it was pointed out that the Tibetan liquid form of 
4 preserved a variety now obsolete in the Chinese 4, although preserved 
in 2, “one of many illustrations ofthe great antiquity of the hrst dlffasion 
of the Chino-TibvStan numerals.*^ The probably denary oriudn of the Chi- 
nese 8 and 9 was also noted. In mv first comparison of tlie Ghino-Tibe- 
tan numerals (App. C.), I reraarkoi the accordance of some fi>rms of the 
liquid element in 8 with liquid forms of 2. If we consider this element 
as in all cases representing 2, the southern numerals of the Tif)eto- Bur- 
man family are reconciled with the northern, and both with the Chinese; 
and this view I now consider the right one. According to it, the Tibetan 
8 and 4 retain foi’ms of the Chinese 2 distinct from the current nasal 
ones. The common southern 4, pi-li, Z^a-li, ^-ri p-re &<•.. is an an- 
cient Tibetan form of 2 and 4, corresponding with the Cninese li, liang 2, 
A Tibeto-Burm.in full form with the labial prehx, as in 4 and 8, is also 
preserved in one of the most archaic of the southern dialects, Mru, which 
has ja-re 2, (eomp. Bi)do h-xe 4, k{\ &c.). This appears to have been re- 
placed in 2 of the other aoutliern dialects by the later prevalent Tibetan 2. 
The second element in the Tibetan 8, gyud, gyet, yet, gye, de, must be % 
form of the unit representing 10. The Mru ri-yat 8 has the two pure 
roots 2, 10, as in Horpa and Gyarung. * 

From the preceding Table it apjmrs that the definitive used as the unit 
is found in 1, 3, 6, 7, 10, and, in some dialects, in 8 j and that the definitive 
used as 2 is found in 2, 4, 6, and, in some dialects, in 8. These two defini- 
tives may be termed the unit and the dual. 

The unit beiiig in its origin a demonstrative or definitive used qiiali- 
tively or discriimaatively, its vocabularv was propably coextensive with 
that ofthedefinirive in the older classes of language.. In the Chino- 
Ilimalaic defiauive system the normal unit def. was the guttural, varying 
to dental, sibilant and aspirate forms, as the same def. and unit does 
in all other formations in which it occurs, Scythic, Semito-x4fricaa 
It also varied to the liquid as in other formations, but this form was com- 
paratively rare. In Tibetan this defi is now applied to inanimate substan- 
ceSf the labial being the primary animate def. 

The Chino-Himaluic unit, in its earliest cognizable stage, had twofoms, 
one hiving the labial final, and the other the guttural passing into the 
dental, the vowel being broad in both, u, au, a See. E.ttant examf»les, 
gyud, kyok, kyot, kat, (kung, kang See.); sat, tsat, chat, jat Sea.; zum, 
gum, sam, tham, sap, chap, (dun, sun, tun, song, san &c.)‘, luk, ruk, lat 
(ram 'mod.y rang, nung Sec.). Of these forms those with the guttural iui- 

As the Chinese y of yat, yit appears to have been formed, not by 
a conversioti of c/i into y, but by a hardening of the vowel, from an am- 
plified vocalic form similar to 9, it is probable that in gyud, g is the ra- 
dical initial^ and yu merely the amplified vowel Comp, the Lapeha kyot 
in 9, kyok in 8, 
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fial are proLaWy the oldest. Forms m t, d, ch, z, s, 1, r appear to hare 
ancient period; and before the system snread 
ftitp Tibet. When it was flret carried into the liimalaic province broad 
forms only prevailed, and these are still the most common in it. 

In the next or 2d sta^^e— that preserved in the southern Chinese dik^ 
Iects,j-slender vowels were developed, but the final consonants were fe- 
ta;ined. The Bhotian 1 chig, chik, is referable to this' condition of GMw 
nese. 


In the 3d or latest stage, or that of the modern Kwan-liwa, the vocalic 
^d elliptic tendency set in strongly. In the Kwan-hwa phonolo‘>y all 
the consonantal finals, save n and ng, have disappeared. The only nume- 
ral forms referable to this stage that are found in Tibet, are some of 1 
^d 10 (sib, chi, che, thi, ti). Its influence is chiefly marked in the con- 
tractions of the native vocables. Many of tlie broad archaic forms are 
ftili preserved, although vocalised by the loss of the final consonant. In 
others the vowel has become slender. If the formation of the Kwa;n- 
hwa phonology only began in the Tsang dynasty (A. B. 620 to Oof)— as' 
Mr. Edgkin believes— and the loss of the final consonants took place after- 
wards, its influence on the Himalaic province mu.st be very modern. 
Probably it dates from the conquest of eastern Tibet by the Chinese in 
the 12th century. 

The 3d stage being brought down to a period so recent, the 2d will not 
require to be placed at a very great distance behind it. 

A second Chinese def. used as the unit was the labial. It appears to 
have been disused at a very remote peiiod, and before the Chinese sys- 
tem was carried to Tibet, as it is only extant in the Chinese 8 pat kc 
(for the unit of 10), and 100 pak &c. This is an archaic form of the' 
masc. labial qualitive and definitive of the Hinialaic system. 

The normal dual def. was the liquid in n, ng, 1, r, vaiiable to the 
gibilant. 


Ponns OF THE tjkit defimtive. 

Broad Form. 

1st, u, o forms. 

i and X. Tlie archaic broad forms have, in most of the Chinese and 
Tibetan dialects, been changed into slender ones. Some of the Chinese 
forms retain final k, t, (in 10 p.) The oldest forms appear to have been 
kuk, kut, tuk, chuk &c., kak, tak, chak &c., and these are current irl 
K. E. Asian systems. Bhotian in 10 preserves a similar form ^-chu, Serps, 
Guruiig chuh. The great antiquity of this form is corroborated by its re- 
tention of the archaic labial def. as in the Draviiian pa-dn, ba-dkc. 10 
Scythic he-t 10, 5a«-ke, ^*-to &c. 1. A similar broad form is found in 
the 1 of 8gau Karen tu, Pwo Karen ha du, Tengsa ^/i/i-tii, whence the con- 
tracted Kuki, M agar and Lepcha ha^i. Tbochu retains this form in 10 
^^it-du, a Tibetan '‘form of tbe root equally archaic with the Bhotian 
i-chu. Tlie archaic Irawadi foims clearly associate themselves by their 
prefix with Thochu, which probably preserves an older form of the 
%arung ^w-ti,— u in the slender phonology becoming i. The Ban minm 
(Kng in Ahom), is referable to the Tibetan d, r, 1 forms, 
lil. The same archaic form of the unit is found in foe 3 of Bhotian. 
and Horpa su. It is the most prevalent form in foe soufo and 
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probaMj' the oldest, bftios* that of tlie Yuma 1^., Karen^ Tount^-lhu, Bur- 
mail, Bin^piio, Dhimai, Nipal kc, — sum, turn, tuis, suii^, thun, tin, song*, aUi 
uffl, om. 

. VI. The Chiuese luk appears to he a liquid variety of the full srchaio 
u form. The u, o vowel is retained in all the Himufaic forms. In the: 
Tiheto-Ultraindian dialects the prefix is the guttural, dental or aihilant* 
The root varies to ru, ro, ran. 

The dental and platal varieties are found in the Bhotkn diik, tuk^ 
tlm, Gyar. tok, Horpa chho. The -last is prohahly a primary form of 1 
similar to the Bhotian chu of 10. The others may also m more fjilf 
primitive forms, hut the immediate source may he the Bhotian druk, and 
iruk may he the Chinese luk with a Bhotian prefix d-ruk. FoMbly* 
dr is m archaic intermediate form between the dental and the Hquid. 

Vil. Maiiyak s-kwd, a form of the unit preserved in 9. Lepcha kyo|^ 
|==:kyotof9), a remarkahle archaic form. 

Tile Bliotian and Lhopa dun, Serpa dyun, Changlo zum, I now conai- 
der native, lor the reasons given elsewhere. Ciamglo has tlie archwe 
form of 1 preserved in 5. Mijhu has utm, a form corresponding wit^ 
the Lau nung L 

Vni. Bhotian gyud, Sunwar yoh (t Mijhu ngun), 

IX. Both Chinese and Tibetan retain archaic iorins, kyeii, kiu, gti kc* 
Bhotian, Takjia and Horpa preserve the inanimate prefix, d-gu.da-^i, 
r-gu. In the south it is found in Garo s^kUf Bodo 5 -ku, c4-ku, Singjpio 

Shiudu c/iw-ku, JNogaung ^«-ku, Tengsa jJ/m-ku, Khari ^<?-ku, 
Kdmi (a^kOj Kumi ^a-kau, Milch. 5-goi, Karen khwi. The Lepcha 
ka kyot is an archaic Chinese form similar to the Bhot. gyud of 8. The 
Gyami chyu is an instance of the change of the archaic guttural into ch*, 
which has taken place in the Chinese 1 and 10, 

X. Bhot. ^-cliu; Thochu ^-du, Kami A('i-su, Saksi su. The Kuki 
Sum-/c<» preserves the full archaic form. Tengsa has the liquid varmlatm 
#«;-lu [=rt4e-iog, ta~ru ke. in 0]. 

C. chum- wan Kumi, ro-^-ru Nogaung (10 X 10), ta-lojen Toung^im. 

2d, a forms. 

The a form is also preserved in several dialects, and is probably 
i^eval with the u foim. 

I, ra Horpa, a Thochu, ta Mahyak. This was evidently a eominonf 
Tibetan form at one period. In the south it is Yuma, Barman, JfCarea 
%nd Toung-thu. From tho distribution of the a forms they appear to be 
of the same with the u forms. Comp, Tengsa Ma^tu^ Hog. ^tang,- 
Sgfiu tu or ta'&c. The Burm.an wr. tach [=»tong Hog.] iwm&vwm tM 
archaic guttui'al final. 

HI. The Ciiinese form is sam, varied to sang, san, sa, to. In Tibet it w 
only found in Gyarung, M-sam, whence it has been transferred to the 
south, being tlie form' of Mijfiu, MiMr, Garo, Bodo, the Hap group 
leave Angami), I)pphl% Ohanglo, Lepcha, Bunwar. It probably belong* 
to the latest Gyarung current. In some of the Haga dialects the sibi- 
lant is hardened into se, r, 1,— isaza Muthun, ram Hamaang, lem Tabkhf. 
Kasia has lai. 

YL The a form is very rare, Thpehu has and Mijhd M* 

thum, the Gyarung 3 form. 

VlI. Cluuese ia Kwang-tUBg lias tsat, Tiwcliu j-ta. 
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VIII. The same broad form is found in several of the southern sys- 
tems, representin V 10. It appears to have been the old Irawadi form— 
Toun^-thu, Khyeng, Na«ra, Singpho, Bodo, Newar— tsat, that, sat, ta &c. 
The Takpa ya, Mru yat, Kami and Kumi ya, are from an a variety of the 
archaic form preserved in the Bhotiau g*yud. 

IX. The a forms appear to be referable to the archaic amplifications 
of u. Thus the Dophla kayo appears to be a broader variety of the an« 
Cleirt form preserved in the Lepcha kyot. The Kwang’-tung kau is a simi- 
lar Chinese form, perhaps more archaic than kin, kyeii kc. TlieLan and 
Knmi kau are referable to it. 

The nang of the double Abor term ko-nang*-/;n, ko-nan<r-^, is an archaic 
10 found m the Dophla rang 10, and corresponding with the 1 of Horpg 
ra, and Lau imng, ling ke, Tiie Taying ko-nyong 9 has the broad Lan 
vowel. 

Dhiraal Imsa similar double form ko-ha-to/ 7 , and Taying has 

X. Chinese chap. The Horpa 5-ga, s-ka, ‘ Garo ^-kangj" is a vocalised 
variety of a still more archaic form. The Lhopa cha of clia-tham has the 
Chinese form. INewar san-ho, Khyeng ha, Kami ha of hasuh. 

The Bhotian tham-5/* appears to be an archaic fonn corresponding 
with the Chinese chap, Kuld sum. 

Dophla rang, Khan ta-rah, Bhindu me-rhn. (See I). 

Kumi has hau, an a mplified form corresponding with kau 9. 

C. gya-tham-l>« Bhot., gya Serpa, cha-the (io X 10) Kams., ya-kha 
Shindiij ta-ya Sak. 

Sun war s-wai ka (1 X 1 for 10 X 10, ka 1 Sunwar, chi-wai 10 Murmi). 

rh.ya Horpa, lat-sa (10 + 10) Singpho, ra-sa Kuki, /«j-laat Khyeng, ta- 
ra Kami, Burman wr. (ta.ya 5/?.). 

Slender Fornu, 

I. Chinese chit, chek, yit, it, ih, i’, i. Bhot. chig, Gyar. ti. These 
slender forms have made little progress in tlie south, and must have been 
received subsequent to the migration of the broad forms preserved in 
Manyak, Horpa and Thochu. 

HI. The only slender forms are the Thochu, Manyak and Sak. 

VI. There are no slender forms. 

VIL The Chinese forms are generally slender. As an archaic broad 
form is found in 3, it may be enquired whether the Chinese 7 did not 
retain its full ioim 6, 1, until after the development of the slender foi*m of 1 ? 

VIII, Garo chet, Muthun «-chet, Khari M-cbet, Burm. shylt, 
Kogaung te, Deoriai/«/ 7 %-che, Chong ^-ti, Tengsa if/^'-sep. These are 
all referable to the modern 10. 

IX, The modern Chinese kiu, kyeu, are not connected with the mo- 
dem slender 1, 7 or 10, but with the archaic form of 1. They Tibeto- 
Dltraindian forms are all broad. 

X, The Chinese slender shi, ship, sip. &c. has been received into Gy« 
arung Manyak and Takjm. In the south it is found in conjunction with 
an oKler broad foim, equivalent to one ten (20 being in many two ten^ 30 
tJm;e tmi kcX Bunnan she, Toung-thu tah-si (ta in 1), Sak si su (su 1), 
Kamsang «-chi, (Mikir i-chi 1), Singpho si, Bodo ji, Abor u-ying, Changlo 
se (also song), Lepcha 7^4-ti {I Gyarun^ A<i-ti), Kasia shi pon, lim- 
hu thi bong, Murmi chi wai, Lau fam. sip, Mikir kep, Kiranti kip, 
Chep. gyib. 

0. Angami i5i-re. — — — 
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II. , A, AaRrckalc CMnese form is preserved ia 411© Hofc-feiea aS aai 
rie-cbm ad. 

B. The next form evoked appears to have been liang“, leiing*, 
probably from an arelmic form of no |e. g. ngok, nyok or niokj nitfc^ 
niaagj liaiiff]. Hi is the eolloquhd Shanghai form, and appeam to W # 
'been also the Kwan-hwa. 

C. The latest form has been ^evolved since Kvranrhwa coavefted ni 
into rh, An Gyami ar. 

Some of :t}ie segregatives used to -indicate paim were probably ancient 
words for tivo, Kwang-tang has tui and sheung, Ewan-liwa ,ttt and 
shwang ; Shanghai has song ipair of shoes.” 

The oform is not found in the Himabiic province in 2, save in the Eu*^ 
mi nhu, Sibsagor Miri ngo-ye and Sing|)ho gutturalised nkhong. 1 cogw 
Bate broad variety is preserved in Thochu nga, Manyak im, Takpa and 
Bodo nai, and, less contracted, in the Burman wr. nliach, nhaik (sp, nhit)^ 
Tengsa ^nat,^ Hogaung a-na. The Bhotian iiyis, (xyarung nes, ara 
slender varietie s formea, from a similar archaic Tibetan form [nhak or 
nyak, ngak, ngik, nyik, ngit, ngbj nis]. The vChanglo ngik preserve® 
an older stage. 

The sp. Bhotian nyi, Horpa nge, are not derivatives from the Ewan- 
hwa glossary, but local variations produced under the influence of the 
later Chinese phonology. The contraction of the Jsiifan brotid forms is to 
be explained in the same way. 

In the south, the prevalent slender forms nhit, nyet, ngi, ni, ne Ac. 
®re not, in geiieml, Tibetan importations, but local assimilations to the later 
Chino-Tibetan forms, induced by the modem phonology, (See p. 17). 

The Bfijhu and Garo iiing is referable to nik. There is no example in 
•the Himalaic province of the modern Kwan-hwa form. 

Wliile the Chinese dialects use both the nasal and liquid (e. g. ni, liang) 
forms as distinct words for 2, it is remarkable tliat only one of the known 
liimalaic vocabularies uses the liouid. It is found in one of the least mo- 
dernised of the Yuma dialects, Mru, in the form p-re, the vowel being 
that of the nasal form in Toung-thu, Angami, Kliari, Dhimal, Ltjpcha, 
Limbu, Gyarung and Horpa. This is an archidc Chinese vowel — leimg 
Blwang-tung, — and as it is preserved in the 4 of Manyak, Bodo, Burman, 
Angami, Tengsa and 8unwar and in the 8 of Kiranti, Munni and Gn- 
rung, it w^as probably at an early jMjriod current us 2 in Tibet. The iva.Hia 
arisa cognate broad variety, of which the full form is preserved iu /i-mh 8. 
In 4 and 8 li and not ni is the common form* It is clear therefore lliat 
it, rl, re, were used for 2 in the Tibetan system befoi« it was carried 
south, and as tiie n form, now almost univeiml for 2, has archaic forms 
which could hardly have been derived from China subsequent to it, it ii 

E ’ hie that in Tibet also both forma were cuixent at one period. The 
preiix indicates the great antiquity of the 1, r, form. It must have 
been disused in 2 before the original of the prevalent Southern systems 
was transported from Tibet. 

Ihe ian sang, -ChaD^lo oMng (ngik diinj) ^pear% Eke h 
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to be an archaic Chinese numeral. It is similar to some of the current 
Chinese words for pair, ^ 

IV. The oldest forms appear to be the Horpa lha, Kiranti la^ Arong* 
dai, Angaiui da, deh, w-hich are probably examples of archaic Ch& 
nese forms early current with nha, or nia. The Chinese liang- 2 is a 
similar form. Archaic foims are also preserved in those names for 5 
which prepose the word for 4 — ^lia, Takpa, dia, DMmal, rai Bongju, lei 
Alijhu (ii in Abor.). See p. 19. The Takpa and Dbdmaliia, are evidently 
from liang*. 

The passage to the sibilant w^as probably through the sonant forms J, 
z &c. In Ivwan-hwa the archaic sound ni becomes r andj {=zb). TMs 
change would convert the nia into zha (Thochu), and the current Chines® 
sz, ss are analogous forms, si, ti being probably later. The i, r forms are 
probably older than the sibilants. The interchange of ni and li is so easy 
and common that forms in li must have early been current in China along 
with n forms. The current liang, leung show that the n was commuted 
with 1 before the final consonant was lost. 

The Tibetan and Southern li, di, ri, le, deh &c. are of a later type than 
lha, ra, but older than the sibilant. As the Horpa lha adheres to the nor- 
mal lonn oi the Thochu zha, so the earlier form of the Bhotian zhyi, zlii 
is preserved in the Takpa li, and the Gyarung di is i-efeiable to a similar 
form. It musthave prevailed in Tibet when the numerals were carried south. 

V. The older Chinese ngo, go, ng are broader than the old forms of 2’ 
no, n5, and similar to some archaic Himalaic ones, — ngo, nga. In Tibet 
these archaic forms are also current as 5, — ngo, nga, nha. 

■ In the South nga (Bhotian, Manyak, Thochu) is the most common 
form. The o, u vow'el of Chinese and Gyarung is found in Khyeng ngau, 
Angami, Tengsa, JN'ogaung ngu, Abor, Dophla and Sunw^ar ngo, Lepcha 
ngou. The slenaer vowel of Horpa gwe and Takpa lia-uge is not found 
in the south, 

VII. In Tibet the nasal form w ith the e vowel is found in the Horpa 
and Gj^'anuig 7 as in 2. Both e and i are common in the South. 

The older broad form is found in Toung-thu nwot, Humi M-ru (as in 
4), Limbu nn-sh. 

The a form occurs in Muthun a-nath, Abor ho-nmg'-e, Bophla ka-mgy 
Chepang cha’-na-zho, 

VIII. The Thochu ra of ^ii-ra-re, Gyarung or of or-yet, and Horpa 
rhi of rhi-ee are examples of the three forms W' hich the root has acquired 
in the liquid variety. The Bhotian of i^-gyud appears to be merely a 
double prefix to gyvid as in hr-gjo, 100 where the guttural can only be 
the unit. (comp, r-iiya 100 Horpa, par-ye 100 Gyarung). When this 
form of 8 w^as produced, the 1, r form of 8 must have been current In Tibet, 
or at least in the dialect which originated such a form. The Manyak zi 

i in 40 zyi) appears to be a sibilant form of an older ri or li similar to the 
lorpa rhi. In the Bouth the oldest group preserves some full forms 
Mru ri yat, Kuki ri-et, rik-t, Bhindu cSi-ri-a. Similar forms without 
tlie 10 or its remnant occur in Kiranti re-y<i, Murmi, Gurung j/-re (=p-re 
,2 of Mru), 


* Possibly it is from liong. In the decay ing Chinese phonology ni, 
passes into z andj. Thus the Bhanghai colloq^uial niun trian is read 
and in kwang-tung has become jin | ‘ nioiV^^^rA is zoh andjuh* 
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The only broad forms similar to Tbocbn are f *ra-p Cliapangj p-rali, 
Easia. 

The only nasal forms are those of Abor and Mikir* 

BE8IJ LTS. ' ( 1). The archaic broad form, ngo, n5 &c. is current in 2^ and’ 
5- of Chinese and seveFiil? of the Tibeto-Ulrraindian dialects, but in most 
cases with the a vowel, and in several with a himl corisoiimit, k, t, s, ng*.. 
From its g-reat persistency in 5 throughout the Chino-Hi'malaic province, 
It appears that it was a current form of 2 when 5, bj throwing off the 
woro tor 3, acquired the character of a distiiict root, and wm thus exempt- 
ed from participation in the later changes which 2 suffered* 

(2). Liquid forms of 2, both broad and slender, afipear to have early 
been evolved, and to have been current along with nasal ones. The u¥« 
of two or more names for 2 is common to the Chino- Ilimalaic wdtii other 
numeral svstems. The Chinese Hang, leung 2 is an ancient 'form. It 
wiis probably the most common name in the dialect that tirst gave the 
numerals to Tibet, for it ap|>ears to be the parent of lia, li, ri, 

ra, ru &c., the form of 2 which must have been current when the exist- 
ing Tibeto* Ultraindiaii 4, 8 and 40 were produced. The Chinese, like 
the Himakic, sibilant 4 appears to be referable to this form. 

The Chinese form of 4 then current must have been Hang, leung, 

( ? liang-liang &c.) or a similar form which afterwards became sibilant, 
and acquired the character of an independent root. 

( 3 )- The current Himakic slender nasal forms of 2 are local varia- 
tions of the aaxdmic broad nasal form. The ancient ra, li cannot be de- 
rived from id, the most modern form of ngak or njak. The relation of 
the Himakic ni to lia, li, lu &c. appears to be similar to that of the 
Shanghai ni to Hang. Both have been derived through different chan- 
nels from a })rimary naso-guttural root ngok, nyok &c. In the Hima- 
laic province the 1, r, numeral appears to have fallen into disuse in 2 in 
nearly all the. dialects, the current 2 being in general the nasal. The 1, r 
form has lost its binary chai*acter, and in most of the dialects has concreted 
with the archaic labial prefix. The occurrence of the later prevalent 2, 
and not of tlie earlier p-li &c., in 7 may arise from 7 having been 6, 1 
while li wns used in 2, as in Chinese, Horpa, Manyak &c. That the 
quinary 7 was not formed till p4i &c. was disused for 2, appears from its 
not only taking the later current form of 2 but the later prenx. 


To complete this review of the elements that enter into a comparison 
®f the Himalaic numerals and throw light on the history of their dsffu- 
®iow, . it is necessary to advert to the various fonns of the prefixes and 
postixes. These are simply the archaic dehnitives of the foonition used 
possessively or qualitively, as in the numeral systems of other fbiTUitiaas 
that retaiuk possessive servile. 

” Thekbial (animate, masculine, fern.) is well distinguished. The others 
piwent some difficulty* The most important is the guttural, inanimate 
111 the Tibetan system. As an archaic prefixed dcf. it has the vamtions 
g, k ; d, t;. x, s, h ; r, I, n. ■ ■ 

In the secular progress of glossarial mutaBon, the definitives have 
acquired various specific fimcfcioiis, and different forms are now in 
Hiany oises equivalent to distinct mts. The dialectic variations are 
©QusideraUe. .,Pi'om thn cumhitth^oa of aH the eonsoimta 
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labial, it is bardly possible to ascertain the number and forms of tbe 

primary Himalaic definitives. The history of the labial is clear. It still 
retains Its primitive and earlier secondary applications^ hnman, male and 
female, animate &:c. Its transfer to inanimate objects was probably 
primordial, because in primitive science all thing's are living- and sexu^. 
The guttural was probably also animate and sexual, as in Chinese. In 
Anam it is fern, and inanimate, and in Bhotian inanimate* How far the 
other definitives are merely phonetic variations ot the guttunil, and how 
far they are primitively distinct, it is difficult, if not impossible, to deter>» 
mine with complete accuracy. In many cases they are clearly referable 
to it. But the prevalence of the liquid la, ra, na, lu, tu, nu fee. ^cc 
as an animate, a masculine, and, to *a less extent, as a fern, root, in the 
Ohino-Himalaic vocabularies, makes it possible that the imuid def. is re» 
ferable to it m some -eases, ami not to k thremgh t, d, in many of the 
names for man and the lower animals it isia rsex definitive -or '^ualitive.; 
and as the labial in aiiits foms wae*8s»ply tonsierred to inanimate obi 
jects, it is probable that the liquid was so .also. The sibiiant appears to 
have been a very ancientj-as it isone of the most extensively difiused, hu- 
man and eexual — generally feminine — forms of the definitive, and as it 
'Occurs \v ith its primitive substantive meamng in the *€hino*Himalaic vo- 
cabularies, it may have nearly been applied to inanimate objects. The* 
^asy interchange of t, th with s, b, and -of I, r with z, s, renders the his- 
tory of the -sibilaitt as a distinct {prefix very simcertain . But as the pas- 
sage of the g, k, d, t into the th, t, s, z ana h prefix is free from doubt, 
and the sibilant is not 'Common as a substantive sexual root, it may be 
concluded ‘that, ‘in general, -the sibilant prefix of *the Himalaic glossaries m 
a secondary form derived from the guttural through the dental or the 
jJiquid. The common series of mutations are g, k, kh; d, t, th; z, s, 
h, j, eh, y ; t, ‘d, n, I, r, z, s:;— 1, or r, y. 

It is probable that in the earliest stage of the definitives the labial was 
applied to animate and 1;he guttural with ‘its variaiions to ’inanimate ob- 
jects. In that stage the numeral and the qiialitive probably took the def. 
of the substantive as in Zimbian. But before even the oldest prefixes 
now extant in the glossaries concreted with the roots, they had either 
^acquired on absolute -use, or life and-'Sex-were attributed to inanimate 
'Objects. 

After the preposed definitives became prefixes, they tended to merge 
in the root 5 but definitives being still current; as separate ^particles, they 
were used with words which had concreted prefixes. In different diaketa 
■the common prefixes, or their forms and applications, varied. Thus wMl®^ 
one used the labial chiefly or wholly, anotner used the guttural or one of 
its forms. The same dialect varied in different eras in this respect. A 
further source of diveisity and irregularity in the prefixes «of each dia- 
lect has been the mutual action of the dialects. Thus when one which 
-affected the labial prefix came under the influence of another which used 
the guttural, and adopted it, somfe w'bfds might have the old and some the 
mew prefix ; but the old would, in general, either be disused or concrete 
with the root. Thus Z'n-ri would become &-ri, and tlien ^#,-b-ri. In the 
same way the archaic k, t, s, 1, r prefix might me^e in the root, or be 
retained as a prefix, while the later current definitive labial or guttural 
■was supemdded ; — dtf-ru or d-ru would become ka d-ra,— /ef-ni, ii-ni, 

.mor ^ni, -would become ka ma^ni kc. In some cases theconcreted pre« 
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filled consonant appears to be the terminal and not the initial of tlie defini- 
liTe, definitives sometimes iiaving* final or r, ii^ ng. Thus the Tisoelm t 
of r-md mme may be fromtur-^mn^ Ojaningliaving r/r-miiig. Tiie Rbo* 
tian r-M em mm be from l^r-na,'Gyarmiglm?iiig ifir-ne. But. tbe final 
r &c. may itself be tbe remnant of ra, ro &c. as Mr. Modgwai bidkyes, 
WMIe in one dialect an archaic prefix has thus concreted mith the root 
mon syllable, m another the full form is retiiined. This lias teen ahiiiKljint- 
ly iikstrated in the course of the miscellaneous glossarial comparisons* 
I shall only adduce one or two Instances here. l%e 1, r root for knw has 
the labial pref. in some oi the archaic Imwadi dialects ( Mmiipuiian, Sak 
and ha, kh, g, ta,te, sa, tliu, so, in the majority of the Southern dialects, in 
the Gurung wi-g-ri the guttural pref* is concreted and the nasal super- 
added, unless nu be a later Bhotian form of the root (ru), Garo hiisj^-ring, 
Jili Muring kk>-m &c. In the Gyamog f-ri rmd^ t * is the 

current secondary form of the |ruttural pmwved in the Thochii f-ri. In 
the Gyaruag skinj ri istheroc^and ita?okier form of the cleiitsd 

preix, of which the archaic guttural .form is presented in Ihe Horpa ^-la, 
Manyak o-ra. The Thoehm ra-jpi the pur© root with the labial 
postC mgM-’dn.j Thochu,is archaic; i^-ra Maiiyuk, mi arckilc 
concreted form. ; llorpa, a slender variety of the mtm archak form 
with a superadded prefix, in its turn ooncretodrThe Oytrung gives 
this later pref. in adul form. The Bhotaan d-ro- o fmt is prescrvea iu a 
more archaic form in the Takpajpr-ro-m#. Gyimirig, in ka-s^mmi npe^ 
superadda its current pret tom archaic concreted form of the same pref, 
similar, to tl,ie,dif“-of the ,Manyak4<f-mi Bhotiatt has the Uyarung form 
with its current oualitive pstfix a-rain-i»o, Thochu has the pure root, 
min. In the soutii the archaic form of dc-mi, «-min, s*mm is preserved ; 
Boclo j^a-mmig^ Ten,gsa to-man. The Khari fe*-nliiog (ibr ming), Anga- 
mi le-me, connect the dental Many ak form oi the prefix witli the 'guttufaL 
The archaic labial is also found in the south, i^atj^-man Oaro. Tile names 
of animals afford several examples of the concretion of archaic prefixes 
and the adoption of new ones, e. Mm^ev ihe^p^n Gyarong, 

Bhot. (both the primary and secondary^ prenxes concreted) ; Strike m-rui 
Takpa, .s-^-rul Bhot., Gyar.; Ant Manyak, Tho- 

ehu, x-M-ro Hor|m ; Crow ma4o Tenasa, a-lok Lepcha, u-^-kk Bhot. 
la-^-rok ' Gyar., M-tkuhmk Khoibu, ^a-mk Berpa.&c. 

The root® having nowhecn identified in their various forms, and the rela- 
tive antiquity of these forms so far a^rtain««i, the naines*ak t« found to 
reflect some historical light. 

The oldest units were the labial and the guttural. The former wp 
disiifted in China before any form of die numeral system spread into Ti- 
bet ; but its retention in the Chines 8 and 100 shows that it w^ts current 
when the full denary numeration was attained. The guttunil was proba- 
bly current from the first afong with the kbial m a definitive and unit, 
(wc. 3). At all events it early became the piiudiml unit. It ap- 
pears to have been tli© only on© current iu the Chinese dialect that first 
gave the numemls to the Tibetan trito, and even in the existing Chinese 
^stem the unit in 1, 3, 6, 0 and 10, k the guttunil root under different 

forms. When the system was first carried into Tibet the pure guttorai 
wa« current as 1 inlChina. It know only preserved, contracted, in 9 ; 
butwiae full forma remain in the Jfiimakic province, not only k 9 but m 
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1 and other numerals. These Himakic names are a distinct proof of the 
archaic prevalence of the guttural unit in China, and of the Chinese sys- 
tem having been carried to Tibet before the era when dental, sibilant rad 
liquid forms replaced the guttural.* 

This purely phonetic cliange .produced the existing Chinese system, in 
its oldest form. It is based on two ty|)ical forms of the modified unit, 
(1st) chyuk, cliuk, chut, duk, chak, dak &c., whence chhat, tsat &c. 7, chek^ 
chit &c. 1, and luk, lak &c. 6 ; (2d) chum, chup, chap &c. whence chap, 
sip &c. 10, Slim, sail, sa 3. The history of the changes in Chinese pho- 
nolog.Y, has made a great advance in the hands of Mr. Edkins, but the full 
elucidation of the development of the numeral system must await further pro- 
gress. The final consonant has some dependence on the vowel, and especial- 
ly on the tone. Most wordsending in -k have the labial vowels u, o {Ed- 
kins’ Grammar of Shanghai pp. 69, 60). An examination of the phonetic 
characters shows that au, a, e, u, prefer -k, while ai, ui, e, i prefix -t ; 
ui also taking “p (EdkinI on Ancient Chinese Pronunciation, Tr. China 
Branch R. As. Soc. Part IV p. 52). The vowel also infiuences the 
initial consonant. Thus in Shanghai k has a tendency to be pronounced 
before i like t, dj or dj. The regular final consonants taken by words in the 
long tones are -ng, -n, -m. The short or abrupt tone does not admit of 
these, but takes the corresponding finals -k (or g), -t and -p. The 
passage of -m into -n and -ng, and of -n and -ng into -t and -k, conse- 
quent on gradual changes in the vowel or its tone, would explain the exis- 
tence of the same word in different ages or dialects in such forms as kam, 
kap, kail, kang, kat, kak, kag. The changes in the initial consonant may 
have some iniiuence on the vowel and final. In compounds the different 
words exercise an influence on each other, and the Chinese numerals above 
2 were originally all compounds. In these compounds the- same unit and 
dual occupied different positions with relation to each other. Thus in 1 the 
unit stood by itself; in 3 it followed the dual; in 6, it had the dual both 
before and behind it ; as the final element in 6 it followed it j in 7 it 
followed itself. As the last element in these compounds distin^ished 
the number from the one immediately preceding, it would most readily 
yield to phonetic influences inducing a change of form ; and when thus 
changed, it wmuld be considered as the distinctive element, even before 
the preceding numeral ceased to be repeated. The Milchanang sum 3. so- 
rum 13, tuk 6, so-rukh 16, may be examples of an euphonic change of the 
initial from s to t under the influence of the consonant of a preceding element. 
Such changes are common in all harmonic formations ; and Mt. Edkins 
has shewn that Chinese is much more plastic in its sounds than has hi- 
theido been supposed. The investigation of this subject must be the 
work of a Chinese scholar, and in a more advanced stage of the science of 
Chinese phonology. 

The direct change from the labial to the guttural final is well illustrated 
by many of the Himalaic glossaries. Numerous current roots have had 


* I do not overlook the possibility of the system having originated 
in Tibet and been thence transferred to China. The full discussion of 
the primary relations of the Chino-Hiraalaic tribes and dialects demands 
a section by itself. The community of the numeral roots in their older 
forms was probably as ancient as that of the pronouns. But the deve- 
loped system appears to me to bo Chinese. 
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both forms from remote periods, but the most archaic^ as we have fomid 
iu many instances, is the labial. Thus the oldest forms of the Iii|iiicl wt 
for lohtte, air &c.-are ium, lorn, rom,^dum, dom &€., whence liiiig, luir, 
larig*, lak, rhot, lut &c. For water, river kc, the forms nam, nak, rang, 
rak, rik, rit, ri ko.; for mountain Ium, (Kasia) ram, nom, lung, citing*, 
rong*, nongr, rok &c.; lor hand lap, lak, dak, chak, yak, let &c.; 'for hmt 
tup, dok, dong &:c.; for iron shorn, sung, clmr, cbak, chat Icc.—are 
all current Archaic labial fcu’ms of the common llimalaic roots are 
most common in the older JiiJouthern vocabulmies—the Mon-Aimm. In 
one of the later, the circumstance of its having been reduced to writing*, 
enables us to trace the recent progress from luhial to gutturaJ finals. In 
Burman tnp fat of the era when the alphabet was acquired, is now pro- 
nounced tok; nhup month is now nhok; a-rnp chhot/i^/yis now a-yok 
slio. The change of m to n, and that of k to t, are also common. 

The two types of the unit may have been contemporaneous in the 
same Chinese dialect from a very remote period, ami even in the guttural 
era. The present system may have resulted froin gradual changes in 
the same dialect — the different forma of the unit in hig-her numbers, to 
some e-\tent representing the forms used as 1 in different ages. A 
very alight change, in the tone, vow'el, final or initial, would suffice, m 
a monosyllabic and richly vocalised language, to raise the unit in a 
higher number to the rank of a distinct vocable, and enable it to dis- 
pense with tlie other member of the compound. The cuiTent 1 being 
used as an article, and much more freqperitly than higher numbers, 
would be more liable to phonetic changes ; and the units of higher num- 
bers, when their genealogy was lost, would not share in these changes* 
But it is more pmbable that the agency of more thaa one dialect is to 
be recognised in the different Chinese forms of the unit, as it so clearly k 
in the Himalaic province. 

The archaic existence of the guttural root with both dental and 
labial finals is rendered probable by comparing the Bhotian forms for 
10 in 8, gyud, gyet, ^e, ken, khya&c., with the lOof Mijhu kyep, gyep 
(in dO), Chepahg gyib, Khanti kip, Lepcha tip (in 11, 12 &c.), Li'mbu 
gip (in 100), Mikir kep,— these labial forms with the Chinese and Lau 
sip, chap &c. 10 the Tenaserim tsit, 8, 10 and the com. J*au chit, chet 7, 
w'lth sip 10 ; — ^and finally the current Chinese chit, clwsk, cha' kc, I, 
cb'hit, ch'het, tsat, sit &c. 7, with ship, sip, chap Ac. 10, and sum d. The 
Mon-Anam double form lag, lak, lat and dap, — dam, lam, rom, nam,— 
shows that both finals- wore current at a veiy remote period. The -ng, 
-n, -I, final is less common than -m and -t, ~k, and in some eases it may 
be derived from -k. But there are instances in which it m certeinij 
a variation of archaic -m forms, and it may often have been the imme- 
diate parent of those in -t, -k. Eor example the unit of the Bhotian 7# 
dun, further modified in the Changlo thur 1, is from an archaic durn^ 
zmn, preserved in the Changlo zum 7. In B, sum, sam, changes to song^ 
sang, son ; in 10 it has the forms sum, song, tbam, sim : in 0 dong, roisg» 
luk. The liquid form has the variations ram, rang, wk. The archaic k 
form with final -m* is very rare, but the form kan, gun. kmt Ac, m 
widely preserved in 1, 0, 0, 10, 5^ and 100* Mijhu has a varktion ia 
ngun 8, sn which the initial k orgis also nasalised ; and the Bhotkn gju4 
B may be from a similar form. 

As the iabiui form knot now found k 1 of Chinese or any oftheHimtWe 
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^sterns, it probably preceded the other form as the principal current 1. 
In Chinese it became fixed in 3, 10 and 1000, when the ciiiTreiit 1 
ohang*ed to dnk, tuk, chyuk, &c, or it was received from another dialect. 

Of the later current Chinese forms, luk, kk 6 — ^referable immediately 
to duk, chuk — ^is older than the current 1 and 7, and it probably therefore 
lost its identity as the unit, and became fixedlin 6, before chat c. became 
the current 1. 

Of all the higher numbers 7 must have been the last to become a 
simple concrete numeral. It must have remained a compound, 6, 1, 
after the names of all the other numbers above 2 had become independent 
of the current unit. 

As the initial consonant is the most essential part of a root, the princi- 
pal phases of the unit may be distinguished with reference to it, as jwv’wa- 
ry and secondary , — the former embracing* both the older g-m, k-m, k-p 
forms, and the later k~k, k~t, g*-^ forms,— -and the latter embracing both 
the older d-m, t-m, s^-m, s-p, ch-p, l~m, r-m forms, and the later d-k, 
t-k, s-t forms. Each of these typ^ has a series of variations, many of 
them marking progressive changes, e. g. the substitution of i, e, vowels 
for a, 0 , u, and tlie loss of the final consonant. Applying these distinc- 
tions to Chinese, we have found that it retains no full primary forms 
of the unit, but possesses a contracted one in 9 ; that 3 and 10 are 
older secondary forms j that 1 and 7 are later secondary forms j and that 
fi is a later secondary form of a distinct type. 


The history of the numerals in the Himalaic province is in some res- 
pects clear, liut in others obscure. 

The variations of the unit are numerous. The primary khum, khup, 
has taken the variations khung, khun, and is also preserved in slender 
forms kep, kip. The initial has varied to s, z, h, th, t, d, 1, n, r ; and 
these variations have occurred independently in different eras and in dii- 
fereiice groups. Tlie vow^el has varied as much as the consonant. The 
final in -k, -t, whether a derivative from ~ng, -n, or immediately from 
-m, has also varied in its turn to -s &c. A reference to the following 
table of typical variations will render the sequel more clear. 


f hum, gliwiig, ghun 

hum, khung, khun. 

gum, sung, sun. 

hum, hung, hun. 

thum, thung, thun. 

turn, tung, tun. 

dum, dung, dum 

lum, lung, Inn. 

num, nung, nun, 

rum, rung, -run. 


The direct interchange of r, 1 with s, h, also occurs ; and the aspiration of r 
in some rare cases transforms it into the normal g. 

The older primary form of the miitmust have been current in 1, 6 &c.— 
as it still is in 9—when the Chinese system was first carried to Tibet and 
thence to the South. In Tibet it is retained in the Manyak A-kwi 7 ; in the 
Horpa s-ga, s-ka 10 : and a form ge, corresponding with the Boutnern 
ken, khe of Bophla &c. is cun*ent as 1 in Oyarung, along with the 
modem ti, Mr. Hodgson giving man cne, as a form in use* 
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Mvn has ^aimi in teum-gaum 30, tlie vowel agreeing with that of 9, kaw 
Kami, Lau &e. In a slender form it is retained in the 10 of Mikir lep^ 
Kiriinti kip, Mijhn kyep : gyep in 30), Ghej>ang gyib, and Khyeng gip, ( iii 
30, 40, 50). Ill later primary forms it is current in I of Taying ken, kliing ; 
■andiaO of Newar and Karen, kung, kliuiig, glm, khii, 

ken, ke, tf-k. Of this ancient phase of the Chinese system the" Maiiyak 
7, ,f-kwi; the Bhotkn and Mijhu 8, gyud, ngun; the Horpa, I)o|ihlt, 
Garo and Miirmi 10, ga, ka, kang, kiin ; and the commun Chino-Hiinalaijc 
9 are remnants. The n form occurs in the 9 of Newar, gun, and of 
iiig, kon-yong. 

*TmenU/—\ike 10, 100, lOOO—appears in many dialects to have Iwn a 
substantive number, equivalent to oneseore, or $eore om\ Similar forms 
of the guttural unit are preserved in it, the .substantive word heijig lost as 
in 10, 100 &c., and the unit having itself acquired the meaning smre, 
Siiigpho khun fssskun 10 Murmi, gun in 9 and 100 New.], Cucharl Bodo 
?»«*khon, Sak hun [=kun], Shindu m^-ku, Angami '/ftii.ku, Khaii 

mtf-khi; Changlo khai thur (thiir 1), Bodo cho-kai ba, 20, khe-nga 100 
(S 0 (pr €8 5), Lhopa khe chik (chik 1), Lepclia kha-ka-t (ka-t I) 20, kim 
jpha-ngm 100 {scores 5), Gurung ku-ti. ^ Willi final r or 1 for n it occur? 
in Khyeng kur, Manipiiri kul, Mikir w/-kol, ?;/y-koi, Anmg mj kai 
(in 100 hai), Murmi 5o-kal (in 100 5o-kal nga, scores 5), Sunwair kimi-ka* 
In the Kami ku auli 20 (hasuh 10), both ku and suh appear to have the 
power of 10 like the two elements m the Garo cin-^-kang. 

Nicobari, one of the oldest dialects of the mixed Yuma-Manipuri and 
Mon-Anarn group, has hing, eng in 1, gian, keiii for 10 in 30, 40 &;c. 
Theas[)irate form corresponds with the common Nioohari prefix, which, in 
the Barak group (Kasia, Mikir, Bodo, Nauisang, Singpho &c.), is seen to 
be a derivative from the guttural (kin, gin s=shin, sin). Nicobari haa 
also an archaic form in 7, 7A/»-kiat, corresponding with the Lepcha Zia-kyuk 
7, A;a-kyot 9. The Lepcha forms would alone show that the ancient form, 
of the Tibetan unit had not become confined to 9 when the system spread 
South ; and the distribution of all the similar foiuns establishes the guttural 
as the current unit of the Abor-Yuma or oldest Tibetan migTatioo. As 
the extant forms are nearly all of the later type, khiing, khun, kyok, 
kvot, &:c., we cannot infer from them alone, that the older form in k-m 
of k*-p was that of the first Tibetan migration. But as they are associated 
with k-p forms in a few dialects it becomes probable that the later forms 
are local or southern variations of the older ; or that both -m or -p and 
-ng, -n forms were possessed by the dialects of the first migration. 

The passage of the guttural into aspirate and sibilant forms —cither 
directly or through the dental— throws further light on the di&triijution of 
the oldest Tibetan forms of the definitive and unit. There are remnants 
©f a sibilant unit with final m and ng in 1, 10,20, and lOt) as well as in 
4, and these ®tppear to associate themselves with the forms in khutig| 
thing, hing &c., both having a common |K)mt of departure in a typimt 
thum, kham. Bhotian has tham in 10 and 100, and Mijhu has the same 
lorm with a unit power in its exceptional ^.a-tbaro 6. Traces of an 
i*m fora are found in the Yuma group* In 10 Kuki has the full form 
sum, som, Kyau chuom, andOar-Nkolmrsum, BVom the Kami ha suh 
i^Tssika the prefix in 1), it is probable that the Khyeng and Mm ha are 
a|ao from ha au or ha sum. Bak preserves tliesame form in 1 at in III, 
Conjoined with a Braviro-Mmi 1, am wa-r* This lorn assocmteft 
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itself phonetically with t«, du, of Tengsa, KareHj &c.y and with the sum 
bh, shi, si, of the Tibetan 3. In the southern Gangetic hand, Ghang-lo 
preserves a sibilant form in 13, song*, corresponding with the Nipal and 
Bunnari song, thong 3 ; and its thur 1, is a similar variety ; while in the unit 
of 7, zum, the full Yuma form of 10 is preserved. Thus its thur 1, zuin 
7, song 10, and khung 6, are all referable to the same type. The Bho* 
tian dun 7 is a link between the Changlo thur and zum. The Changlo s@ 
of 10 may be a late form of khe preserved in khe-nga 100. 

In 100 Kumi has chum war-W, chun-wai-re, the same compound m 
the Sak su wa-r 1. 

In the Tengsa sung ns-nat 40, and »2<?~sung jjA^z-nga 100, sung is 
used as and corresponds with the common use of the guttural 

unit, khun, kha, ku, khi kc. with that power. Sak, as we have seen, has 
hun score. The guttural passes in the Angami — Tengsa group into the 
sibilant, ma-ku Moz. Ang., mor-tsu Nag., W( 2 -khi Khari, mw-^hi Tengsa. 
hm has sau score (sau nung, score mie^ Laos), a form corresponding with 
tsau 10 Mon, hau 10 Kami, kau 9 Chinese, Lau, Kami, gaum 10 Mru. 

The Anam 6 sau may retain a similar unit, but it strongly resemble® 
the Khyeng sank (= sa-uk, Or-ruk.) 

Some of the Tibetan forms may also be referable to an archaic tham, 
gum, chom &c. The Manyak cha for 10 in na~cha-Z>i 20, (che is th® 
current 10), ta 1, with theThochu ta in 6 and 7, a in 1, are probably 
modem forms of chain, tarn. Mijhu has tlie full form in 6 tham. The 
preservation of ta in 6, while most of the current Himalaic forms are 
from the Chinese luk or its earlier form duk, is consistent with this 
reference of it to the oldest Tibetan system. The Bhotian chuh, chu of 
10, tong 1000, the Horpa chho of 0, su of 13, the Thochu so for 10 in 20, 
30 &c. "(changing to «^'-shi in 100, which is the current form in 3 ^-shi), 
the Manyak si of 3, zi in 8, and chi in 10, appear, from the connection 
of the forms in 3 with those in other numbers, to be remnants of tlm era 
when the unit had the form sum ; and to be of equal antiquity with cha, 
ta &c., which are referable to tham, cbam. The Homa chho 0, like th® 
Thochu ta, must be older than the reception of the (;hinese system in 
which duk, luk kc. was the current unit. 

As zum, sum, song, dum, dun, tarn &c. was an archaic Tibetan and 
Southern form of the unit, and is largely preserved in 10 and other num* 
hers in full and contracted forms, it is probable that many of the souths 
ern forms for 1 simi^r to the latter are also contractions of the -m form. 
The Sak su of 1 and 10, which has been referred to sum preserved in 
the Kuki 10, associates itself with the Karen Ara du, ka tu, Aa ta, th# 
Tengsa AAa-tu, Kog. Ma-tang, and the com. contracted Yuroa-Nipal 
kha-^t, kc. Both dum, turn and tarn, appear, from these forms, to 
have been current in the same grou^is. The l^pcha ka-t 1, Aa~ti in 10, 
has a full archaic form in 11, 12 kc. ka-tip 11 (from Aa-t-tip, 1, 10), 
nve~tip 12 (2, 10), while the adjacent Kiranti has the primary form kip, 
"For 3 the forms sum and sam appear to have both been current m 
the South from an early period. Bum, Bhotian, is the most common. 

It was the prevalent Tibetan form also, — the Horpa su, Thochu shi and 
Manyak si, being referable to it. On the other hand the Chinese and 
Gyarung sam, has so well defined a range in the South, that it cannot 
he considered as being everywhere a mere local variation of sum. Th# 
GMuese sap 10 and the Bhotian thum, tam of 10 and 100 (gya-thajn- 
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ha 10 X 10), with the contracted ta of Thochu and Manjalc (I, 0, 7) 
cha, zii, of Manyak for 10 in 20, 30 &c., show that this was t distinct and 
archaically diifused Chinese form. From the vowel it iippears to liav# 
been tlie older .form of the Chinese chak 1 and tsat 7. In the Sontli 
it is found in the Tengsa gToup <^-sam, am! in the two Mpn! dialects 
which, in nunienils as in the general glossary, have a liirg«i Tmgm 
element — Lepcha and Bun war ; with tlie Tengsa form in Bluthiin and 
tioboka ; in Blikir, Garo, Bodo, Changlo and Bophla in the forms La- 
tham, o£-tham, tham, sam, am; in Mijim /^^^-chain; and, lastly, iiibof 
some Blon-Anam dialects, jo«-sau Blon, san Kasia, ha Lau, cluing Ka, unci 
in the Mijhii S /i*a-tham (the BiikirS)* In the 8 r»f Blon and Anani— winch 
I fonnerly considered quinary, but which, from tiie analogy of the 
Chinese, Tibetan and Gangetic systems, is jirobably denary— a similipr 
form occurs, Alon //«--cham, /v-^t-san, Anam tarn. As Id, the form is 
very rare. Dophla has chang in rang-cliang 100 (10 X 10). Newar has 
,san-ho ,10, sang-sau-ho 20, gun san-lio 100 (gun is the unit in 9 of Newar, 
10 of ,Murmi, kun). A com. East Gangetie i, 8, 10, and scorr is refer** 
able to this form. The AIon-Aiiam liqnid 1 is a variation of tain, dam &c* 

The normal a form of the Booth appears^ to Ik.* //re*-<.*ham, to-thain, 
hi-smi (whence «-sam, a-zam), and this is Chinese in the Oyarung 
form /i'tt-sam. 

It is probable therefore that both this form and the more prevalent 
sum w'ere received from Tibet. 

From the distribution of the guttural and siliilant forms in -m and -n, 
it appears that the Ibrmer early passeil into the latter, and that both 
were current as the unit in the older Tibetan as in the older Chinese 
dialects, — sum, song, sam, sang &c. 3, being but aspirate forms of khum, 
khang, kham, khaiig &c. ; and sap, sip, sang 10, of kap, kip, kaug ki\ 

The third variety — the liquid — was also current as the unit in the 
oldest southern system, and with the archaic ~m final, passing into ~ng, 

— n, — g, -k, -t. , 

In the Mon- Anam family Kambq^an preserves an informediate 
dental form in 10 dap [=tip, kip Lepcha, Kiranti &c., tap, sap^ 
sip Chinese]. For 100 a similar form is current in Ka dam, while the 
liquid is found in Anam ^-ram, Mon Wun and I'aying ?n/i4nm. 

Borne of tiie Yuma-Gaiigetic -a, -u forms maj be contractions of the 
-m form e. g, Burman The Lau and Kamlmjan roi, roa, may be 

contractions of the Mon form lorn, but Bimilar forms are also preserved 
in the lower numbers of other dialects. The full form is preserved in 
5 p-ram Kambojan, Chong, nam Anam, i. e. 3 for 3, 2. The antiquity 
of this form of 6 appears from its retaining one of the elements in tb© 
archaic and obsolete Chino-Himalaic eompouiHl khara-iip, dam^ngs^ 
tham-nga, sam-nga to,, while Chinese, and, after it, all the Titicto-Burraiiii 
dialects! retain the other, nga, ngo. The Mon-Ajmm num© k thus referable 
to a period when the word for 3 was still used in China along with thsit 
for 2 while the Tibetan is referable to a |ienod when the Chinese had 
dropt the word for 2, Mott has the 8ibihmt|?^-san, pu-mn, and Chong has 
ehamjT forms of the unit similar to the common iiimahiic 3 and to the 9 of 
' ‘ ’ Amim and Ka chin, Mon chit. For H Anam has tom, in older 

ram, and similar to the Ka dam oflOO, KamliojaridapoflO. The 

lu-yi may be an Anam acquisition, Kemnants of the Mon Anam 


Chong sar. 
form tham 
.iavaiu tan 
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liqdd form of the dental Anam occur in the Nog-aung* and Khari tha-j\nm^ 
tu*mim 50, which is the x\nam 5. The JJ^amsang t?<»?z-raiB and the Mu« 
lung andTabluiig lein3, maybe similar remnants, and not moditieations 
of the Mutlmn and Tengsa «-sam, «‘Zara. Chepang appears to have a 
Jirestige of the Mon- Anam system in its which I formerly 

considered to be 2 (for 2, 10). 

The only examples of the liquid form in 1 are the Lau nung — in Ahom 
ling- — Mru loung [=rlong 10 Taying], Play Karen lay, Maplii na, and 
Miri a-te-m [=^^-ro 10 Angami]. The Murmi /;A-rik and Gurung ^-ri, 
formerly referred immediately to the Bhotian /j^-chik, are of uncertain age. 

Forms less clearly referable to that with hnal m are common in higher 
numbers. The Tengsa theAn and Nog. fo-ru 10 is a contracted form, re- 
taining the Him. pref. For 10 Angami has ku-ro, ku-ff ke-ro, ke-r^ 
Hikir A-re (in 11, 12, J3), Namsang ruak (in 20, 30 &c,), Arung //<!?-roii 
(comp, sii^-riik 6). The Tenpsa group has an a form in Khari to-rah, 
and the same form is found in Manipuri ta raand Shindu m'-rha. The 
Abor group has lag for 10 in the Dophla 8jt?-lag nag (10, 2), rang in the 
jDophla 10, nang in the Abor9 ko nang-^o (1, 10), ling for 10 in 20 of 
one dialect ir-ling-^o, ying in the others in 20 and in 10. Taynig has long, 
lo ill 10 (ha-long), and yong in 9 (kon-yong). The Mijlm nun 7 (6, 1) 
is a similar form of the unit. Garo has rung for score in 20 and 100 (rung 
ho-ngSiy scores a form similar to the Mon 6 /j^^-rung. The wt. Bur- 
man rhach 8 appears to correspond with the JDophla lag. Both 
are probably from rang, ram. The same form of the unit occurs in 100 
of Karen ^^»ya, Singpho lat-sa, (10X10), Kuki ra-sa /j*-lat., Burman, 
Kami ^a-ra, Angami /c-ra, /c-re, Nogaung j*o-k-ru (10 X 10), Khari ru-k- 
yah,— corresponding with the Lau roi, lioi, Kambojan ron, roe, Anam 
ram. For 1000 Angami has //-ra /a-r (100,10). 

Lhopa has j[?/!^-dani for 10 in 30, khe jt?A/?-dani (score, ten), and^Ae- 
dang in 50, khe jtj^e-dang sun (score, ten, three), forms probably corres- 
ponding* with the Abor rang, nang. 

There are some other and rarer remnants of the liquid unit. That dia- 
lect of the East Gangetic group which retains the strongest Mon-Anam 
element — Kasia — has an archaic and peculiar combination of numeral 
names. 1 and 2 are Yindyan as in the Mon-Anam dialects. But while 
the latter have also adopted the Yindyan 3, Kasia retains a Himalaic 
unitin 3, lai, which is evidently a variety of the liquid unit of the Mon- 
Anam family. It recui s in 9 //^w-dai, wliich I formerly considered 
trinal, but which is more probably denary (1 from 10) like the other forms 
of the Chino-Himalaic 9. Chong preserves the same form in 10, rai, 
and Lau in 100 roi. In the Kasia 5 the unit has also a somewhat pecu- 
liar form to-rui; /^a-d 10 may also be Mon-Anam, but its resemri 
blance to the Yuma Gangetic ha-i &c. makes this doubtful. The Kasia 
form of 3 and 9 i.s retained as 1 in the Play Karen lay (Maplu na). The 
archaic prevalence of a liquid unit in 3 explains the otherwise anomalous 
liquid in the compound 5 of BonL>ju and Takpa. In the Bongju rai nga- 
rai agrees in foi*m with the Kasia lai 3, and as nga is the Chino- 
Himalaic 2, the name is the full archaic compound 3, 2. In the Kukl 
ru-nga-/m the 3 has the form of the unit that is common in 6 (ru-^^(): 
while another disk ct has ra-nga, Mijhu has ^a-lei 5, ng*-run-si 50 (5,10). 
In the Takpa lia-nge, lia would also appear to be the unit and not the duaL 
The Abor J»i-ia-ngo-/4a, jpi-li-ngo-Afo, despite the acooidance ofj?$-li with 
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the common dual, must now he classed with the Tafcpa, Kasia, Bongja 
andKuki names, and the li, la referred to the liquid unit preserved in 
liner rang', ying 10, and nang 9,— the slender form being also, as we have 

seen, that ohheAhoml, ling. . 

This identification of an archaic 1 m the disguise of a co.nmon form of 
2 leads to another important correction. We have seen that the liquid 
was one of the most ancient and widely diffused unit forms m the Souths 
and that it occurs with the archaic labial prefix, 'p— ram, jf}-i*ap, j^lag^ 

in-la pi-li&c. In Tibet it is still cun-ent as 1 in the Horpa ra. From 
the analoo-y of aU the other Chino-Himalaic names for 100, those of Gya- 
runo- and Horpa, parye, rhya, must be the unit ; and their true classiicn- 
tion°would now appear to be with the secondaiy liquid form audiiot with 
the nrimarv sruttural*, howeverstrongly theBliotian Jr-gya, the common 
softening of gva, gye to ya, ye, and Mr. Hodgson’s orthography (Par-ye, 
r Hva) maybe considered to support my foi-mer analy.sis (par-ye, r-bya). 
That these names are »<i-r,ye and rhya is confirmed by the Mikir 
pha-T, corresponding with the more common Jfa-ra, to-ya of the adja- 
cent dialects. This recognition ot a liquid form of the unit libettm 
names for 100, necessitates the recognition of an obsolete liquid »>rm ju 
10 and this throws anew light on the liquid forms found in 8. The 
Bhotian and Manyak 8 are clearly 10, and it may now be infen-ed that 
the Thochu J7i-ra-r« (ra 1 Horpa), the Horpa rliiee, and the Gymung 
* ' ' t t=n e lOOlare sriso 10. This inference also involves the similar 
southern names, p-rah Kasia, p-re Gui-ung, Murmi, re-pa Kiranti, ra 
Milchanano' (also^lOO), cfea-ria Shimlu, net kuki, nyat Mru, rhati 
Burm &(- 1 Taving has the same amplified vowel but the -m final in fia 
^Ivem s’ (comp, c-khing 0). If this conclusion be the correct one, the 
only names for 8 in wtiich 2 is preserved .are the ancient Dophlap-lapag 
(itself a strono- illustration of the mode, in which the lonns ol the unit and 
dual approximate +), the Abor pt-nit and the Mikir nii-kep. 

The Gyarung and Horpa community of numeral forms found in 100 
and 8, occurs also in 7, the Gyarung ku-sh-im being an old hifan form 
similar to the Horpa .-ne, with the current g'uttural prefix superadded 

Both also retain a guttural unit, Horpa 111 10 and Gyamig in 1. The 

ifan dialect which had the foi'm pa-wet &c. in 10, 8 and 100, i»ay liave 
ori-nnated the similar southern forms found in the older iuma dialects, 
Mru Shindu, Mikir &c. The Gyarung element m the general glossy 
of the older East Gangetic tongues we have seeii fo strong. The 
Mnn dam, ram and its derivatives belong to an older move- 

ment but amol^t the contracted forms it is difficult to separate those of 
Mon-Amm from those that may be of l ater Sifa.i origin. The East Gangetic 

* But these r forms may have been from the g forms directly and 
not through the dental or sibilant. G and a guttural r are phoiietica ly 
close to eSjh other, and the passage of g into r and that of i into g aie 

commom^ other languages in which 10 occurs in 8 with the liquid fom 
are Changloyen (for renl, Dhimalyc, Limb.i/et?, Sunwar yob?, Kami, 
Kumi vy Kyau met, Shindu ria, Kuki rai, net, get ( g f or r ). 

t^TheNo-aun°'li-ri40(p;ta-U 4 Khari, ru, lu 10 ^og;., Khan) 
igasimiTarexampleofnn euJSoiiic f 

the Khari li-rah, 10 retains its proper fom (fa-rah). 
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liauid 10 appears to be a Mon-Anam remnant. Thus Khari has namin 60 and 
rahinlO; andtheBurmantfl-ralOcanhardly have a different origin 

from the Anam jJ-ram ; or the Nogaiing:i«-ru 10, ro-/e-ni 100, from the Moii 
The only forms that are possibly later Sifan, appear to be those which 
have both the final t and the amplified vowel which is a remnant of the 
rv- f=«^h, ffyl forms of Horpa and Gyarung, and those which are 
dearlv derivatives from the former. The Takpa lia of lia-nge 5 may be 

oneoftheseremnants, as it agrees with the Shindum m ^ Horpa rhya 

100 ihieeS, but the Taying lyem renders this doubtful. The Takpa li of 
kha-li aOmay befrom a corresponding obsolete 10. But on the whole the 
maioritvof ther,lforms appear to be those of an archaic Sifan system vvh ch 
had them in 1, 3,5, 6, 8, 10 and 100 as modifications of the older dental and 
sibilant forms, the latter also remaining cun-ent in some numbers or dia- 
lects * To this system the remnants in Mon-Anam, in many of the Abor- 
Yuma dialects and in some of the current Sifan are, in general, attribu- 
table If the Abor-Yuma liquid 10 belongs to the early Mon- Anars era 
and not to a later Sifan, the Abor-Yuma 8 must be associated with it, and 
with the remnants in 3, 6 &c. 

It is not always clear whether the vocalic forms are contractions of 
those in -m or of those in -k. But it is certain that both were early 
current While the former agree with the Chine.se 3 and 10, the latter 
anree with the Chino-Himalaic 6. Their full archaic foims ruak, louk, 
Ink ruk nuk, rak, lak, lat are similar to the unit preserved in the com. 
Chino-Himalaic 6 (1 for 5, 1), luk, lak, lok, rok, (whence ru ri, ni, ne 
& c V A nasalised form similar to nung, bung, ling, is preserved in the 6 of 
Mon A«-ruiig, Chong /la-dong and perhaps in a Gond dialect sa-rong, a 
distribution which proves its currency m the era when the Mon-Anam 
family possessed the Gangetic valley. The Ahom slender form ling is 
iflontif-il with the Abor ling, ying of 10, 20. 

ffibuid forms extant in 1, 3, 5, 6,’ 8, 9, 10, 20 and 100 of different 
dialects may be recapitulated,— dap, dam, rap, i-am, nam, lom, lyem, dong, 
rang, rong, nang, rung, nun-, nyong nun nul run, bung. Ion, lmg,_yiug, 
rok ruk, mak, rak, rik, luk, lak, lag, lak, lat, dai, rai, lai, roi, lei, rou, 
rha’ ra, ya, ru, ro, ri, re, r, la, lu, U, na, riyat, net, ryet, rye, rhya, rhiee, 
Ti.riia riu While some of these are local and ot nncertam age, many 
are clearly referable to the archaic migrations of the province. 

The later secondary forms of the unit present considerable difficulty. 
In several dialects they cannot be referred to any of the extant older 
forms and it is certain that there has been some transfer of these latest 
forms trora dialect to dialect. But the question how far such transfers 
can be clearly traced is not easily answered, tor the same p^honetic senes 
of mutations has taken place in all the languages ot the province, however 

* The direct passage of the sibilant into the liquid appears to have 
characterised the old Tibetan phonology more largeV than I had asce^ 
tained when comparing the miscellaneous vocables. The imnuter company 
sons I have since made in grouping the southern dialects have shown that 
several of the liquid roots are only variations ot the sibilant, and that ex- 
ceptional sibilant and dental forms which I had doubtfully referred tn the 
nrlwalent liquid roots are, in reality, remnants of the older phase of these 
roots, in ianyak, Hamsapg &c. s, ch, j have a strong tendency to be- 
come X or L 
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irregular its operation on the different vocabularies has been in 
degree, in extent and in the particular vocables subjected to it. In the 
Chinese numerals the older secondary sap of 10, sara of 3, appears to be 
the immediate parent of the curi'ent 1 and 7 in their older form 
chak, chat, tsat &c., — that is 1 and 7, like 3 and 10, had the unit in the 
form chap, sap &;c. before it changed to chak, chat &c. 

The common form in 6 luk, lok, is distinguished by its vowel from ly 
3, 7, and 10, and its older form duk, was probably from dup, dum, cor« 
responding with the Bhotian dun from dum 7, (sum 3) and with numerous 
other Himalaic forms in u, o. In the older Tibetan system the form of the 
unit in 6, khum, chum &c., appears to have corresponded with that in 1, 3, 10 
&c. The Gyarung tok, and the original of the sp. Bhotian thu as preserved 
in tuk of Milch., Serpa, Limbu and Kiranti, and dok of Garo, must have 
been derived from China at a later period, and when dup—probably the 
remnant of a distinct dialect from that in which a forms prevailed — ^had 
taken the form duk in Chinese. 

The Giirung tu, Lhopa and Murmi dhu, Dbimal tii and Bodo do, are 
contractions of the same form. Their diffusion in the south appears, 
from their distribution, to be not older than the later Bhotian migration. 
The soutlieni Bhotian dialect of that period must have agreed with the 
present spoken dialect of Lhasa in having a dental form. 

The wr. Bhotian has a distinct form d-nik agreeing with the current 
Chinese, and to it the Manyak ^-ru is referable. The common Gangetic 
6 is also deiived from it. This form is certainly separated by a very slender 
phonetic boundary from duk, tuk, chuk, suk, but as it is also the Chinese 
form, luk, and its great Southern diffusion attests its antiquity and persis- 
tency, there seems no reason to doubt that it w^as the form* used by the 
southern Tibetan dialect which originated the predominant Gangetic sys- 
tem. Tire Gangetic vocabularies combine Sifan with Bhotian words, 
generally in older forms than the eiirrent or even the written Bhotian, so 
that 6 may be referred to the Bhotian element in the parent south Tibetan 
dialect. The form d~ruk, is from d^^«-ruk (comp. rZ-gu 8 with the Tak- 
pa cZw-gu), and du is a euphonic secondary form of the guttural {ha-^ga-, 
ta-, da-j kvr-f gu-y tu-, du- &c.) The southern forms are /i-ruk, A-ru, 
k-ro (SingphoJ Garo, Chepang, Takpa), Za-rok, Z^i-ru, tJie^xokj ehi^ru^ 
SO-YU, tu-x\x &c. 

The preservation of other varieties of G, in which the unit has older 
forms both primary and secondary, and the wide prevalence of the Chi- 
nese form, make it evident that the latter was carried westward by distinct 
movements from those which gave primary and secondary -m forms to 
Tibet. 

The dissemination of the later forms of the Chinese 1 and Y is much 
more doubtful. The Bhotian chig, chik htis certainly a close resemblance 
to the Chinese chit, but it may be from a native chuk, chum. Possibly chuk 
is of the same age as tuk ko. 6, and was a Chinese form ofl in the dio^ 
lect which gave tuk to Tibet. 

In the South there are no forms clearly referable to the Bhotian^ ^hig, 
©hik, save the iiinawari and Berpa chik, Limbu tiiit, ^"ewar chhi, and 
Lhopa chi. 

The common form of I and 10 in the latest diffusive Gangetic system 
was similar to the older secondary Chinese forms in 7 and 1, but it ap- 
pears nevertheless to have been iocuL It is well preserved in 8 of Touiig- 
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tMi, Kliyen^, 8ak, Tablun^, Namaanpr, Sing’pbo, Borman, Bodo, tliatj 
sat &:c., and in later slender forms in several of the allied dialects. Simi- 
lar forms occur in 10 and 1 ; but under the influence of the later phonolo- 
gy they have, in several dialects, become slender like the 1 of Chinese, 
Bbotian and Gyarung, Both broad and slender forms are sometimes 
found in the same dialect. Thus Bodo retains j at in 8, but in 10 has ji, 
in 1 che. Garo has chet in 8, slia in 1, chi for 10 in 11, 12 See,, both being 
combined in chi-sha 11. Namsang has i-sat 8, i*chi 10, vm-the 1 ; Bing- 
pbo ma-tsmt 8, ai 10 ; Burman tach, tit, ta 1, shy it 8, she 10. The slender 
form is evidently borrowed in some of the dialects. It is clear tliat the 
broad forms have not been derived from the current Bbotian chik. The 
older Chinese form of 7, identical with some of them, is not found in 
Tibet. It is probable therefore that, like these Chinese forms, they 
are directly referable to the native labial form tham, tsam, sam, sap See, 
The Tengsa group preserves sep in Tengsa, corresponding with chet in 
Khari, while Mikir retains a primary form kep in 8, 9 and 10, and a 
similar form is found in the Kiranti, Chepang and Lepcha 10. The No- 
gaung tang is an intermediate form between tarn (a Himalaic form of the 
unit still current, as we have seen, in 10 and other numbers, both in Tibet 
and the South) and tach, the old Burman form. The com. tsat, sat, chat 
See. like the slender Barman tit, are but later variations of tak, chak. 
This form is the distinctive one of the latest East Gangetic (Bodo-Bingpho) 
band, and has been comniimicated by Burman to some of the Yuma dia- 
lects, as it is found in the 8 of Tonng-thu that, Sak tseit, Khyeng sat. 
These dialects have received numerous other Burman vocables. Whe- 
therthe common vocalic forms in 1 and 10 were contracted from ~m, 
-p, or from-k, ~t, forms, is uncertain. The labial forms may have be- 
come contracted in 1 and 10 before the t forms were evolved in 8. For 
example sha 1 of Garo may not be from shat, sat, the current East Gan- 
getic form in 8, but from the older form sap. The same uncertainty attends 
the Tibetan vocalic forms in 1 ta, ti, ra. In the South the evidence is in 
favor of many of the vocalic forms being from sham, tarn See., through 
shang, tang &c. In 100 Arung has ebang and Kuki slumg, shan ; in 20 
Bophla has san, sang. Tlie copiate dialects have sha, cha, tsa, tha, sa in 1, 
g(?.yre or 100, (Nogaung, Tablung, Mulung, Joboka, Miithun, Namsang, 
Singpho, Manipuri, Bodo, Garo, Dhiinal,) and it is clear that they are re- 
ferable to the current forms in -iig, -n, — of which Nogaung, as we have 
seen, preserves an example in 1, — and these to the widely prevalent lobiai 
forms common to the Mon-Anam and Tibeto-Burman systems. The u 
forms appear to be chiefly of ancient Bhotian origin — Changlo being an 
example of a highly Bhotian system — and the a forms to be chiefly Mon- 
Anam, Bitan and Oliinese. 

Notwithstanding the examples of the passage of guttural into dental 
forms in the South and the possibility of this having happened in many 
cases of which no evidence remains,* T think there can be no doubt that 
the most prevalent Himalaic forms of the unit are not local variations 
of the guttural, but were derived from the Chinese system after seconda- 
ry forms had been evolved in it. The prevalent forms of 3 preserved in 
that numeral in 'I'ibeto-Burman and in tlie 5 of Mon-Anam, agree with 
the Clunese 3 and must be referred to it in its existing s form and in 
older t, d forms. It may also be held as certain, from the abundant 
xemainsofthis type of the unit, —not only in 3 and o, but in 1, 6^ 7, 8, 9, 10, 
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BO 100, — that when the secondary Chinese system was transferred to 

the HiiBalaic province, s-m, s-p hud not become hxed in 3 uiid 10, but 
that the t-iii, d-in, s-m forms were the current 

The conclusions at which we seem justified in an ivinar are thefore a® 
follows. The typical form of the most prevalent Tibeto-Biirmun and 
Mon-Anam ur it is dam, dum, t.!» ti, sam, sum, nnn, lorn c. The coinuion 
UJiir. of both families had therefore the same Tibetan Its source a |>- 

pears to have been the Chinevse system in its older secondary tbriii, that is 
when 1 and 7 as well as 3 and 10 had the forms dam, tam,saiu, aiai when 
3, 7, and 10 must have still been compound. The Cliinese 0 of this era 
Briay also have had the same form of the unit. At all events there are 
Himalaic remnants of it (Thochu, Horpa, Mijhu). 

The purer Mon-Anamapj^ears to have been distin^jnished from the latefj, 
while it was affined to one of the older, groups of Tibeto-Burmaii by the 
tendency to 1, r, n forms in preference to sibilants. From the nn'de in 
which its forms of other w’ords are intermixed in the Southern Tibrto- 
Burman vocabularies with the proper Tibetan forms, it is probable that 
the liquid 10, 100 &c, found in seveial of these vocabularies, or the liquid 
tendency in which it oriirinated, was derived from the Mon-Amnn family 
or f 0 0 a cotnmon archaic East Himalaio or Si* an source. It. is chietiy 
found in the older Yuma-Gangetic dialects, and eamiot be derived from 
the prevalent forms of l.f The Dravirian labial Ufiit of Mon-Anara is alr.o 
found as 1 and 10 in some of these dialects, — Manipuri mal, pallO 
{in 8 and 0), one of the Khvenu dialects mu 1, Jdijhu Z'-mo 1, kmi-hum. 
i (bon Auam), Anguuii 1, Mutlmn, Jvibuka, Mulling and Tablung 
iO ban, pan, Mru mi mpi-~rn. mi 20 (2, 10), Kumi 10 in «'/-pum-r^ *20, 
EU-phai-r^; 30, wu-joti-lu-n^ 40 (/w,-lu 4), wi(=s= mi Mru) in wi-pa-^.' 50 
(pa-n 5), wa in chum-wa-^H or wai-re lOO (10, 10), »Sak ^^/-fu 9, Kiranti 
thi bong 10, bha-//-?/^ 8 (lio-Zc Mon, vo-ffu Yei‘uknla, ba-gu 2 Havara) 
JMnrmi chi-wai 10, Sunwar s-wai-ka 100, Kancowjy fuan 4, m-fuan 8^ 
tha-t'iil 6, Car feun 4, ta-tod 0, ^i-wera 8. Limbu and lurauti phang 0 
{10 for 1, 10). 

The primary guttural forms retained in difforent numbers in so many 
dialects, and also passing directly into the sibilant, indicate an older trans- 
fer of the Chinese system to the westward than tlnit which produced 
the Mon-Anam ami current Tibeto- Barman, The preservation of khung 
in () is itself a strong* proof of a disiiact migration prior to the era when 
dental, sibilant and li<jiiid fonnsalone prev!iile<l. Both in the Mon^Anam and 
Tibeto- Burman dialects 6 is eitijer thecnrn-iit Chinese form lak, luk, or its 
immediate I larent duk, tuk, which is jirohahly a derivative from durn, tm% 
through dung, tung. The Mon- Anam family in its Gangetic era had 
dong, rung in '6 coutempuraneously with luk, and from the resemblance 


^ In many of the scm them dialects ( Singpho-Bodo gr. kv.) the si^* 
hilant and dental of 1, H and H) is referable to the fjnttural khum, khipj 
khiiig,khat,&c„but in others to the secondary Cliino-Tibetan sum,sinn &c, 
t F(»r example the old or written Burman rhach 8, ra 100, is evi- 
dently a disHtict and In Burman an <»lder form ol the unit of 10 than the 
current 10 chhe, corresponding with the current 8 shyitand 1 tit. I)o|>h- 
•la has the same 8 lag and lO' rang, and Burman must at onetime have 
had a similarlO. ?Camsanghas the same type in 1. H, 10 uudl00 iy» the 
Miit BuTMau 1| 8 and 10, but iu 20 prcfeerves luak. 
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of tlie former to current varieties of dam, ram &c. an early Mon- Anam 
dialect may have had its prevalent -m unitin 6 as well as in other num» 
bers. 

The Abor and Yuma dialects preserve many of the most archaic forms 
of the Himalaic vocables. A lar^e number are less contracted and soften® 
ed than in the other groups, both Tibetan and Southern. They have been 
less affected by the later phonetic and glossarial modifications, whether 
spreading from Tibetan or from Southern sources. The guttural 1 and 
6 of Abor &o., the 10 of the Mru 30, and the common guttural for sam 
may therefore be considered as remnants of the first Tibetan system 
that was carried to the South, and ani evidence of the very great antiquity 
of the migration. How far this early form of the Chino- Hirnalaic system 
w^as disseminated in the South cannot be ascertained. If it had been that 
of the first Himalaic tribes that became predominant in the Gangetio 
valley and in Ultraindia, it is probable that some distinct traces of it 
would have been left in the Mon-Anam dialects. Although not found in 
the existing much mixed Mon-Anam systems, it occurs in others which 
retain some Mon-Anam numerals. Of the three hypotheses, 1st, that t 
Himalaic system having this unit preceded the Mon-Anam, 2d, that it was 
contemporaneous with it, one dialect or number having the guttural and an- 
other the dental and liquid unit, and 3d that it immediately succeeded it,— 
the 2nd is the most consistent with all the facts. The Mon-Anam voca- 
bularies are largely and closely connected with the old Tibeto-Burman 
of the South, but the Di’avirian and the peculiar native traits of the former 
as well as their distribution, show them to have been earlier. The pre- 
sence of numerals of Mon-Anam forms in the older Tibetan systems of 
the South is in accordance with the general character of the vocabularies. 
But as the Tibetan glossary of the period when the Mon-Anam migration 
took place must have diifered little from tliat of the first Tibetan tribes who 
followed them across the Himalayas, it is probable that the guttural unit 
was from the first coeval in the South with the sibilant and liquid. At 
present, however, we have no direct evidence that it was, the only native 
Mon-Anam unit that has been preserved being the dental and liquid ; and 
it is therefore possible that while the more eastern parent of Mon- 
Anam had a secondary Chinese unit, a Tibetan dialect retained the ar» 
cbaic guttural unit of the Chinese and afterwards carried it south® 
In some of the Sifan dialects the guttural unit appears to have been sue 
ceeded by the liquid, and the earlier dialects that were carried south 
probably possessed both forms. The Gyarung-Horpa series still combities 

f f* in l *of Gyarung and ga, ka in 10 of Horpa, with a liquid form in 1 of 
lorpa and in 8 and 100 of both. The older Abor- Yuma systems appear 
to be referable to the Gyarung-Horpa. The Doplila system with the gut- 
tural in 1 and 6 and the liquid in 8, 10 and 100, must be an example of 
the earliest Sifan systems tliat were carried south. The difference be- 
tween these and tlie cognate Mon-Anam appears to have been, that the 
latter had entirely lost the guttural unit while in the Bifan system it was 
usjd along with the liquid* 


The most remarkable point in the history of the dual is the nrevalenet 
©f a secondary form in 4 and of a primary one in 2 and ?. The ques- 
tiuns tliat remain to be answered are, %vhen and how this difference arose, 
were tne same lorms ever eurreat hi ail the numerals of the dual seriesi,--^ 
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and how many versions of this series were carried to the Sotifeh ? On » 
cursory glance at a comparative table of the numerals, it might be infer* 
red that, in all the dialects, the common broad form in 2 and higber num* 
bers, ngat, nhat, nga, ngo &c. preceded the slender current form ngik^ 
nhit, ni &c. ; and that the latest and most contracted nasal form of 2 ni 
was the parent of the li of 4. This was doubtless the phonetic order of the 
mutations, if li be from the nasal root. But it by no means follows that because 
ni is now the current 2 in several dialects, it is the immediate parent of the li 
current in the same dialects. The historical succession of the forms of a root in 
a particular dialect, has no necessary de|>endence on tlie absolute philological 
succession. A sleiider form may be contemporaneous with a broad forin in on® 
group for thousands of years before it is evolved in another group; and 
it maybe communicated, in a special application, by the former and re« 
ceived by the latter as a substantive vocable while the only native forms 
continue to be broad. In a numeral series it is of course possible fora 
unit root or a dual root common to several numbers, to suffer phonetic 
changes in one number while it adheres to the old form in the others. 
And it might, at first sight, appear that the li of 4 was an instance of the 
kind, — ngok &c. having, by segregation and successive phases, attained 
that form in 4, but stopped at an older segregated one in 5, while a still older 
remained current as 2 in 7. But many facts concur to show thatii, lu 
originated in one dialect or group and that it was received as a substantive 
name for 4 into other dialects which retained or acquired older forms of 2, 
Amongst these we need only at present refer to the almost miiveraal preva- 
lence of the 1, r form in 4, its retention of the labial prefix where 2 and i 
have the guttiu*al, and the traces of an archaic labial prefix in the unit 
series. 

The frequent passage in the Himalaic vocabularies of the sibilant roots 
of Chinese, ricythic, Cbino-Scythic and Himalaic itself, into liquids, a})- 
pears to afford the true clue to the history of the numeral 4. The sibi- 
lant forms, I now think, in accordance \vith my first opinion *, must be 
regarded as the primary ones and the liquid as the secondary. All the 
Chinese dialects preserve the sibilant. In Tibet the passage into the li- 
quid is illustnited by the Thochu zha and Horpa lha. The Southern 
forms appear, with a few exceptions, to be all referable to one dialect. 
The first great migration must have brought the form baAi &;c. f 

which became fill but universal in the South ; and its Tibetan type in the 
primary form is preserved in the Bliotian ^-zhyi. The highly Bhotised 
Cyarung has the same form in 40, but licjuid as in the South, ^-ii. As the 
Identification of the Chino- Himalaic 4 with the corn, dual of 2, 5 and 7 
was founded on the liypothosis that the sibilant form was a modification 
of the liquid, 4 must now be considered as involving a separate root, for 
the primary form of the dual, ngok &c., cannot be derived'/roin si, zhyi, zha 
&c. As tlie liquid element's in 8, formerly considered to be 2 in the 4 form, 
have been found to be forms of the unit, it is not strictly necessary, for 
the purposes of this Section, to pursue the enquiry why the Clnuo-Hima*" 
laic 4 has a distinct root from 2. If si, ri, li &c. of 4 were really a distinct 


♦ App. to eh vi “ Comparative Table of Chinese and Tibeto-Ul- 
tramdian numerals’' pp. 23, 24. See also Sec. 4. 

t Or its older form from a Bbotian hw-zhym 

J Unless the Uau song, sang be the same root. 
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root for 2, it muf'tliave become obsolete in that number when the system be^ 
came that ofTibetJ, and no remnants of it are |>reserved in other 
ntiinbers. The latter circumstaiue is hardly consistent with its being* a 
pi iiiiarv dual root of the s} stem. On the other hand if it be a unit it is iden» 
tical with the coromoTi sibilant and liquid forms of the Chino-Hima]aicmii% 
Si! d the Chinese s.\stem n«ust have had a trinal basis throughout,— that i« 
4 must haw been ii, 1, in like manner as 5 was 3, 2, and 7 was 6, 1, Tbi« 
H.odeot ioiming 4 is rare, but examples of it occur in the JS^ E. Asian and 
African pi oT-inees ; and the Vindyau 4 is also trinal. As the Chino«Hima« 
lijic sibilant 1 and 3 has ftirn.s precisely similar to 4, both in 3 and in other 
numbers, ido not hesitate to transfer 4 fiom the dual to the unit series. 

When the first Himakic dialect was eairied south a broad o, u form o| 
the dual %va8 common to 2, 5, 7, and, probably, to 8 ; and it appears to 
have bad the labial prefix throujihout, as it preserves it in 5, and in a few 
dialects later forms have it in 2. The unit associated with this form 
of the dual must have been one of the oldest cairied 8outb, and as the 
later form was conteniporaneous with the Tibetan gyud, ryat kc. 
it is probable that the ngo, nhu, dual was that of the system which had 
hhuna’&c, as the unit, in the Abor group both khung and ngo (2) 
are preserved. 

When the next great migration took place the predominant Tibetan dia- 
lect had a numeral series w hich had the form nag &c. in 2 and in the quina- 
n 7, — associated with tarn, sum, ram &c. in 1, 3, 10, and in the denary 7 ; 
and the iubial prefix had given place to the guttural. Do}>hla retains 
in 7, lum* in 8; and in 2 Biirman wr. has iiach, Tengsa ^/-nat (for 
nat), Changlo ngik. itb a few exceptions the Southern Iunui-Ganf>etic 
foims are modihcations of this form. In Tibet the broad vow^el is retained 
in Thocltu and Manyak iiga, na and in the Hovpa 2 of 20 na. In the other 
Tibetan dialects and*iu most of the Southern ones slender and contracted 
forms now prevail, 'liie change has generally been local The llor]>a 
and C»varung .‘A-nes ol 7 are from a lorm of 2 similar to rh.e Gyarung A^-nis 
in 20 and Bhotian is 2, Beth are pn bably irom one dialect, perhaps 
Horpa, winch has a similar form of the pr< fix in 9 5-ga. it has nge in 2 
wriiich nuiV have been //Anges, w hence .sA-nes, z-ne. The Gyarung .^A-nes 
ol 7 is not’ the current /£«-nes 2, but a cm creted vocable, as it takes the 
current prefix .nes. The later southern forms have many varieties, 
and S( me similar to tiie Tibetan, but they are all of local growth.^ Tims 
the Bodo and Garo js-ni 7, although so" close to the liorpa 2 ;~ne, is from 
preserved in the Mikir hi-ni 2 {Bing pin) 6‘t-nit 7); and 5?-ni i> frona 
A?-ni, / 7 ?-ni Gaio, In the \uma 7 n becomes r, imt the prefix id entires 
it with the.^e Gangetic fm ms. Comp, Tengsa to-ni, Bak iku-’in, Bhii.du 
Kami, Kuki sa-ri kc. The associated form nit &e. shows that ni, 
ri belongs to the later nguk, ngik, ngit series in 2. 

The Himalaic form of 2 brought south by the Mon-Anam family 
appeafs to have been the broad iorm \vith the labial piefix preserved 
ill the Tibeto-llltraindian 5. In the Bongju, Kuki, Tapka and A for 6 and 
in the iJufhla 8, this foim of 2 is conjoined with the liquid 1 (for 3 and 
10^ wlence it IS clear that when that form of 1, 3 and 10 i\as ci rrerit, 
the Chino-Bimalaic form of 5, iigo, nga, was current as 2. if the 
Lau song, sang is from an Born form it was probably one of the 
mieties of tke i\ioa-Auam 2. Xh^ cuneut2 hi uii the other dhiieote 
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of tMs family is the Dravirian labial. Altlioagb the traces of the 
original Moa-Anam 2 are not very strong, they are decided enough 
to lead ns to the conclusion that the dual had a form similar to the 
prevalent Himalaic 5, or, in other words, that this was the form 
current in south Tibet at the era of the first great Himalaic migra« 
-tion. Although the labia! prefix was that of 2, 4 'and 5, and the unit 
also had it, the Mon-Anam 6 and 100 {/^-lom, ^-ram) sliow that a 
unit having the guttural, fiassing into the dental and sibilant, prefix was 
early current. The Bhotian c^g*u, Thocliu r-gu 9, is another form of the 
-unit with the same archaic secondary form of tiiis prefix. 

The later slender forms, both of the prefixes and roots, connect many 
of the southern systems, although the movements and special borrowings 
disturb the agreement thus induced. The progress of aspirate, slender 
and contracted forms of the guttural prefix is illustrated by the dual in 
S of Garo ^i-ni, Mikir /c^'-ni, 7 of Shigpho A*e-nit, JN’ams, 'i-ngit, Kasia 
hi-nimif Guro and Bodo .§-ni. This group or movement centres in the 
western extremity of tlie Garo-Siagpho band. Another w^ell marked 
group, which breaks through this band or has been broken through by ity 
is distinguished by similar changes in the broad forms of the prefix. In 
2 Angarni has ^^x-ne, the adjacent Tengsa group «-nat, (Gyarung 
]ca-nes)» In 7 the Yuma dialects have tha-^ slia-^ the Tengsa gr* 
tha-^ Chepangand Sumvarc/m-. Tiie oiiginnl lui- is preserved in 
the broad Dophla ka-imx> In 9 the Yuma group has tha-^ ta-, Ciiepang 
Shindu cfm-j Singpiio tae, Garo Bodo ch-. In 6 the Yuma gr., 
.Tengsa gr. and Lepcha have Siiindu cht-^ Ang. so-, Mikir tho-^ 
while Singpho, Garo, Takpa and Cliejiang i*etain h- and Mon ka-. 

The unit 7 (6, 1 or 1) is found in Chinese and Lauj in Thochu, 
Manyak and Bhotian ; in Changlo, Le}>cha, Milebnnang, Mijhu and 
Mikir. The dual form (5, or 2) is found in Tibet in Horpa and 
Gyarung' (2), and in nearly all the Southern dialects. It was the form 
of the dialect that gave the jirevalent numeral series to the South, and 
it corresponds with the 2 of tliat dialect, thus proving that 7 was still qui- 
nary or dual at the period of the great Tibetan migration, or immediately 
before it. No exam|>le of the full form is iireserved. The quinary Kam- 
bojan p-ram pil (5, 2) beiuiigs to the earlier Draviro-IIimalaic system 
of the South. 


The principal inferences bearing on the historical relation of the Hima- 
laic to the Chinese mirnenils areas follows. 1st, The earliest Chinese dia- 
lect that gave numerals to Tibet had the primary guttural form oftlie uuife 
either alone or with later forms. It is still current in 10 of Horpa, in a I 
.of Gyarung, in 7 of Manyak and in 1, (i, 7, 10, 20 of sotne suuthera 
4ialecfs. There is no direct or conclusive evidence that it was ever cur- 
rent in 3 or 5, either in Tibet or the South ; alihougb the close resorablimce 
of some of its forms in 10 to the Chinese sibilant 10 — and of the latter, 
and similar current cis-Himalayan sibilant forms, to the ChineseO— 
make it probable that the carfiest Chiiveso system of Tibet had gut- 
•turul forms throughout. The 8 and. 100 must have had similar forms of 
the unit, and not the iHbiuI of the current Chinese. 'i1ie dual in tiiis s.vsteia 
■must h ive had the form ngong, ngang or ngok ngak <fec. 2d, The later 
'Chinese phase, Avhich w’as^'ominuuicated to Tibet before the great mi- 
^'ratign to the iSouth, is very distiagtlj marked by the ibms of 4 uad 
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Eaeli of tliese is a peculiar modification of the pimary form ; and the devia-* 
tions from it and from each other are so considerable, that they must be- 
long to an age long subsequent to that of the exclusive currency of gut* 
tural forms and when the system had become partly concreted. Whether these 
forms originated in one dialect or in several, their combination in a single 
current system cannot belong to the earlier eras of the formation. The 
form in 3, sam, sum, &c. must have long been the unit exclusively cur- 
rent in a Chinese system. Tlie form in 4 is a later form, as it wants the 
final consonant ; the initial, however, having a stronger aspirate. The 
current form was probably preceded by one closer in the vowel to 3, like 
that preserved in Thochu, Horpa and some Southern dialects. The still 
later liquid 6 may have originated in a western Chinese dialect which had 
a similar form, lum, lam, lung, lang, luk, lak, in its current unit, and was 
associated with those ancient Sifan or East Himalaic dialects which pos- 
sessed a similar unit and gave it to the South, but it is more consistent 
with the other forms of the system to referit directly to sum, suk&c. What- 
ever may be the history of the production of the Chinese numeral system 
which ultimately had these forms fixed in its 3, 4 and 6, it is clear that, after 
they were so fixed, it became the most influential system first in China and 
Tibet, and then, through the great Tibetan migration, in the South also. The 
prevalent 4 and 6 appear to have always been concreted and substantial 
names in the Himalaic province, the connection between them and the 
unit having been lost before they were received from Chinese. The current 
form of 3, on the otlier hand, appears to have retained its unit power, 
after this late Chinese phase became that of the Himalaic province also, 
as it undoubtedly remained current with this pow'er in 7 and 10, and pro- 
bably in 1 and 8 also. The slender form of the dual current in the Chi - 
nese 2 in a contracted form is so widely prevalent in the Himalaic province 
in 2 and 7, that it must be associated, in the form riging, ngik &c., with 
the later Chino-Ilimalaic form of 3, 4 and 6. The vocalic but broad 2 of 
& — which is almost universal' — obviously belongs to the same phase. 
The current Chinese 1 and 7 appear to be later in form. The labials 
and 100 w^ere probably not possessed by the w^estern Chinese dialects, 
until after the period wdien they gave the secondary forms of the unit to 
Tibet, They have no connection with the other Chinese numerals and 
BO representatives in the purer Himalaic systems. It is probable there- 
fore that this unit was preserved in a northern Chinese dialect — perhaps 
the Kwan-hwa itself — which became that of the predominant Chinese 
nation. The Himalaic systems present many examples of a similar per- 
sistency of a native or older form. Thus the Kwan-hwa system, in a 
late form and embracing this labial 8, has been widely spread over Ui- 
traindia by the conquering Lau tribes, but the 1 and 2 are wanting, in 
the Lau dialect, native names taking their place. The northern dialects 
have the Chinese name in 100, but it has not established itself in the 
eonthern. ^ 


^ As the forms of the same root varied from era to era in diflereni 
numbers and in dilferent dialects, and as these forms did not attain the 
character of independent names at the same period, any attempt to re- 
produce the system as a whole in its successive phases wmuld be liable to the 
risk of associatng some forms that may never have been current togethor 
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Fiirtlier light will he tliiwn on the history of the Chino-Himalaic 
numerals when we compare them systematically with the Scythic^ 
Caucasian and African. But our examination of' the Ciiiiio-Himalaic^ 
Semitic and African must he followed up by that of the Scythic and 
Caucasian, before we can enter on such a comparison. All the nu- 
meral systems of the Old World are more or less connected, and point 
to the diffusion of its earlier arts and civilisation, or of tlie races 
themselves, from one family. ^ For example both the primary and 
secondary forms of the Chino-Himalaie unit are found in the other East 
Asiatic and the connected Western systems. The most important of the 
secondary forms sani, sum, sap &c. is so widely diffused that, on an 
examination of a few numerals, it might be thought probable that it was 
evolved from kam, kap, at a very remote period and before any extensive 
dispersion of the ancient Asiatic system. Both the primary and second- 
ary forms certainly appear to have been circulated together over other 
provinces besides the Hiraalaic. But a comparison of all the Old World 
systems leads to the inference that the connection of the Chino-Himalaie 
with the Scythic and more distant numerals is through the primary 
guttural forms, and that the recurrence of identical secondary forms 
and types in different provinces is, in general, attributable to the same 
cycle of phonetic change having been independently repeated in each family 
of language. There are doubtless examples of a transfer of later forms 
from one family to another. But it requires strong evidence to establish 

in a single dialect. If we were to assume that, at one time and while the 
names still remained compound, a dialect existed in which the primary 
form of the unit had been lost and sam, sap was its only current form, the 
trinal system might be thus presented. 

s^ries^ 
sam 
nga 

nga-sam 

2d series. 
nga.sam-sam 
Bga.sain-nga 
nga.sam-nga.sam 

3<^ series. 

VII 6, 1 nga.sam-nga.sam'-sam 

In all the compounds of the 2d and 3d series, the last word would be 
the distinctive and permanent one. The office of the first common term 
of each series would be merely to mark the series, and when a slight 
phonetic change was induced in the last, this would itself suffice to mark 
the series, and the first term would become a needless incumbrance* 
Thus if, from the action of the preceding elements of sound, or by acqui- 
sition from another dialect, the name of 1 became sang or sak, the sam of 
$ would be enabled to dispense with the nga- not only in 3 but through- 
out the higher series of which it forms the radix. So, if the distinctive 
or final sam of 4 became sum, su or si, the initial nga-sam, or its remnant 
earn, might be rejected. In like manner a chjinge of nga 2 to ngi would 
enable the distiaetiYe nga of 5 to reject the preposed term or its remnant 


I 

II 

III 2, 1 


IV, 3, 1 
V,3, 2 

VI, 3, 3 (or 5,1) 
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tlie foreign origin of a form that can^ be deduced from a native archaie 
type by the ordinary phonetic evolutions of the family. 

The most widely prevalent of the older secondary forms of the guttural 
unit is s-m, s-b. Taking the Ghino-Himalaic systems in their existing 
forms, it is clear that this has been the most prolific type of the unit. 
It was the current unit of the era when the present 3 became concreted* 
It is preserved in several dialects in 10 , 8 and 5 and several common 
forms of the current 1, 8, 10 and the unit 7 (6, i) pe referable to it. 
It is the integral form of the latest Chinese unit, being preserved in 3 
and 10, and m a modified form in land?. If any direct connection 
between the historical Chinese system and other systems of the Old World 
can be established, it must be through this form. 

In 1 the Scythic systems have either the more archaic labial unit of 
Braviro-Aiistralian — 'preserved in Chinese in 8 and 100, but obsolete 
as a unit when the system spread over the Himalaic province — or other 
forms of the guttural, dental and sibilant. 

The most com. Scythic 3 has a primary guttural form or a modification 
of it, kol, CUT, kuj, chud &c,; tong, dong &c. The labial and the liquid 
unit are luso found in the 3 of some groups. Beyond the proper Scy-. 
thic limits— -or in those of the earlier or proto-Scy thic movements — the 
Chinese form is found in Caucasian, saani, su.mi, ju.mi &c., and also in 
Serai to- African, but preserved in Egyptian only sho.m, sha.m &c., in 
which it is referable to a native Semito-African kho.m &c. 

The Chinese 5, as we have seen, is a remnant of 3, 2, and the term 
when the present form of the system retained its full integrity, was sam- 
‘ago &c. The 5 of the Mon-Anam dialects retains the 3 in the forms san® 
chang, ram (f>r sam). The Samoide sam, sum, sab, saba, sobo &c. 5 has 
the same tbrm with the postfix -lik kc.', but from the TungusiaA 
tong, sun &c. and the Mongolian ta-bun, tha-ba &c. in which -ha is 
the common labial possessive postf., it is probable that sobo, saba &c. is 
identical with the Mongolic form and that is radically so-ho^ sa-/m. Caii- 
.casian has the same form of the root chu-^/^^ and in Abkhassiaii the same 
postfix chu-6'^. Tiie s-m,s-n form is very common in the African pro- 
vince, but as it is k-m in Semitic and there are examples of the passage 
of k“ into s- forms, the latter ap[>ear to be historically connected, not 
with the secondary Chinese form, hut with the primary Chino-Scytliic 
k-m, k-n. The UgViau and Turkish tamilies have the archaic labial-umt 
in , 0. , 

The Scythic forms of 6 appear to be all, or nearly alJ, quinary (5, 1 or 1) 
and not triaal as some philologers maintain. In this respect they accord 
widi the Chino- Himalaic. With some of the Himalaic tongues, the 
Bemiric, AiVicau and Indo-European they have, the older sibilant and 
dental iijrm ot' the unit, and nut the later liquid of Chinese and most of 
the Himalaic systems. It is not here intended to contest the trinal 
eUarm ter of the Indo-European and Semitic 0, although the fact of 3 
being itself tlie unit must reader it uncertain— when otiier evidence does 
nut exist— whether a unit form of 0 be a remnant of 0, 1 or of 3, 3, 
la African systems both forms occur. 

The Ugrian and Turkish 7 Ims the later form of the sibilant unit as 
in t'hinese, site, sis, sat &:c. Borne Ugrian dialects tliat appear to have 
the Older lonn shi-ra, ta-b, sa-b are con t ractif ms of mz-im &c. This 

is aHoiudo-Eurupeaa sa-p aud Bemitia-AiTiciUi sa-ba| ahd iiX batl| 
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ftmilies the labial appears to be radically postfixual as in Scytbic, 

The ScveIuc 8 and 9 are mostly denary like the Chino-Himalaic, bnt 
®ome quinary names are also current,— Kodak, Kamschatkan, some of 
the yeiiiseian. A form of 10 similar to the Chino -Hima laic sam is 
found in a 8amoiede 9 tu-ma, fcbun. Ten has the archaic laMalunit ; the 
primary guttural k-m as in some of the Himalaic names ; and later second- 
ary forms similar to the Chino- Himilaic t-s, 1-k &c. But the connection 
indicated is through the primary forms* The Jaftanese, Kodak and Y uka- 
hiri names for 9 preserve a guttural unit like the Chino- Himalaic (kung 
Chun.) 

On the whole we may conclude that the Scythic and other Aso- 
African numeral systems (excluding the Braviru-Australiaii) are roor# 
closely connected with each other than with the Chino-Himalaic ; and are 
only connected with it through the older primary forms, — the Himaiaic 
branch preserving’ examples of these similar to the Scytliic &c- althougli 
lost in China. 


The general conclusions at which we have arrived are these. The first 
Chinese dialect that gave numerals to Tibet preserved the guttural unit 
and abroad dual. The Tibetan system spread to the feojitli while it re- 
tained this archaic form. The next Chinese dialect, or phase of the nu- 
merals, that inliuenced the Tibetan had the secondary unit sam, sum, sup 
&c. in 1, 3, 7 and 10. The Tibetan system which originated in it was 
the parent of the prevalent Mon-Anam and Tibeto-Bunnan systems. T\Vo 
archaic movements to the south at different periods after this form was 
acquired, are traceable. The first had tlie labial jmflx, — the unit had a 
decided tendency to pass into the liquid form,— and the dual appears to 
have had broad forms. When the older Bifaii-Carigetic tribes followed 
the Mon-Anam, if indeed they can be s«maratfed, similar forms of the unit 
and dual were current in East Tibet. In the later and greatest Tibetan 
movement the guttural prefix jmevailed, — the unit had broad dental and 
sibilant forms, — and the dual had broad, pvissing into slembo’, nasal forms. 

Historicallv and more exactly stated, these illterouce^ staud thus When 
the Chinese system was received in Tibet secoudio y orcoulracted primary 
numerals bad" already beco ne lixe<l and coumeted, in their present fo: nm 
nearly, in 4 and 9 of the unit series and in i> of the dual. Tim enquiry 
into the phonetic changes and dialectic intermixtures which resulted 
in the establishment of rhose names, belongs ro Chmese and not to 
Himalaic phonology and ethnoiogy. But ti)e current ui*it in 1, 3, <i, 7 
and 10 (as well as in 8 and 100) a)'ul the dual in 2 and 8 were, not so fixed. 
The numeral dialect that, first took root in Tibet f>reserved a guttural 
unit, of which undoubted primary remnants are found in 1, 6, 7, B, 10, 
^0 and 100. Some of the secondary Himalaic fornis are also referable 
to it. The Himalaic forms gaum, k hung (tor kburn), gyeb, kip, kep 
(whence kyok, gyud) a re the originals, wiih modified v ^w^els, of the 
Chinese chap, shap &;c. 10, and tlm first Chinese dialect ol Til3et must 
have had similar forms not only in 1, 7 and 10, but in 6 and 8 a iso. 
This dialact had probably the secondary form sum, sam in 3, as it is equal- 
ly universal with the forms in 4, 9 and 5. It may have been fixed in thi® 
toilect; but that from which it was derived must have preserved it as the 
eurrent unit in 1, 3, 7, 8, 10 &e. and simultaneously or suhseiinently comi 
mvmicatedit to Tibet* Ixa tkis dialect it appears to have assumed tMeiora 
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Silk, chuk, diik, Ink &c. in 6 before it was carried to Tibetj as there is no 
t-niinant of the s-rn, s~p form in that numeral in any of the Himalaic dia- 
lects To the era when this phase of the unit prevailed a large number of 
the current Hiinulaic forms closely adhere, from which it is certain that 
duiiiig this era a Tibetan system was carrid south. Among the best ex- 
amples extant are the Bhoto-Ohanglo zum, dun of 7, Kukisum, Sak 3 % 
Bliofian chtt, Thochu du of 10. 

In several dialects, Sifan and Southern, the sibilant changed to 
A dialect which had this form was very influential at one period. In 
the south the tyj-ical forms are lum, lam. The latter is widely current 
in various forms, one of the most common being rai. The antiquity of 
this contracted form appears from its being found in 1 of Play Karens 
S of Kasia, o (for 3) ot Boncju (rai) and Mijhu (lei), 8 of Milchaiiang^ 
and Botigjn, 10 of Chong, and 100 of Kainbojan (roe), Siamese (roi, hoi)^ 
and Bon ju. The frequent occurrence of the x form in 8, or in 
B and 100, where 10 and 1 have the sibilant form, must arise either (1st) 
from the same dialect having at one time used both forms in 10, or in 1 
aa(l 10, or (2iui) from having replaced the liquid of 10 by the sibilant 
derived either from its own 1 or from the 10 of another dialect. Different 
forms of the unit have been used both synchronously and successively 
in several of the dialects for 1 or 10. Several express 10 by 07 ie ten, and 
in such a compound an archaic unit will be })reserved in ten and tli© 
current unit iii Thus in the Taying ha-long 10, long corresponds 
with the 10 of 8 and 100, while ha or sa is a com. current unit in 10 and I 
of Yuma-Gangetic dialects. The liquid appears to have been the 1 of th® 
archaic Abor-Yuma and Mon-Anam groups. In many dialects it has 
Been replaced in 1 and 10 by the sibilant that characterised the later 
diffusive system of the South. In others again the sibilant — whether 
from the Tibetan sura, or from the Tibetan gyuin, khum, kap ^c.—ha^l 
been replaced by the liquid or by the Dravirian labial. 


The numerous southern systems are reducible, in their Himalaie 
clement, and both in root and prefix, to two great and one or two 
minor migrations from Tibet, not differing very widely^ in the forms 
brought by them, — ^to a few special lines of movement in the South, 
-—and to some phonetic changes that have taken place since the migra- 
tions, and of which the centres and lines of dispersion are more or less dis- 
tinctly marked. Precisely the same movements and changes ar# 
indicated by the distribution of the miscellaneous vocables that 
have been analysed and compared in the preceding pages ; but. be- 
fore their evidence can be fully understood and historically marshalled^ 
life must specially examine the Mon-Anam family, and the effects on all 
the southern Himalaic vocabularies of the early contact of the Mon«» 
^lam dialects with the Dravirian of the Gangetic basin. 

Tho preceding examination of the Himalaic numerals is far from suf“** 
licient to exfilain their history in the separate groups and languages. In 
each of the.se the names have been more or less affected by successive 

f bonetic changes, internal and external, and the considei ation of each 
y itself will t hrow furti ter light on the ethnic movements of the province* 
In some ©f the dialects almost every numeral belongs to a different age 
Ur phonesic phase, iso that the aeiies has a toimilar character to that el ^ 
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ffwlooieal section exhibit, inar a succession of unconfwmable strata, some 
favedfrom the waste of subjacen t ones an d others from distinct sources. 

The annexed table of all the published numerals from 1 to 10 of 
the ancient Chiiio-Indian )>roviiice, will jrreatly taci.itate my readers m 
^heirToraiiarisons * I re-ret that I did not com.uence, instead or famsliin- 
their cnraiK j • it jyives ot iiotm? at a 

SInTe airthe variations of each number, and all those of each root, would 
have lived me much labour and not a few mistakes 

T have included the Dravirian, as the earlier Himalaie— the Mon- 

irnm-combine Chinese with Dravirian roots. Havara has several pe- 

Anam , _ of the table requires some explanations. 

f"Zt ;i-sriho t bo-kodi 20 ( oJ score). 2. The pruttural 
fflv allows this dialect to be very archaic* 3. Ya-//^, this appeals tci 

Srolfor -’ 1), the other dialects, S’. Drav. and Vind., ha ving 1 
« kn-d-rit. This evidently cornpqniid term appearsto be an arolimc tull 
^ 6 is 1 in the S. Dravirian dialects, it is probabl}' 5, 1 ; d-m 

Eame, tn-r which I have hitherto re-arded as 

^responds - uapublishi-*d Vm- 

Himalaic. \ • i ^pi‘(.u^.Q^y fuPther lia-ht on its orij^in. Meanti.ne 

there are some 1 Id catio^ Dravirian 

wt^ound. ■ yol) It mav however be the to for 1 in tlie 
s. Drav. mnat be from an element in a name for 5. 

Dr. Kn/riavam 

Note. 

S,lS*Dk5S.'Smr.l*Ab.fc«"'i“ 

'’^'^The readers who have accomnanied me from the first do not need to be 
reminded tfit the publication of this work has extended over several years ; 

■ . In writin- out the names for the Table I 

*ft-rauk6, and the correct analy.sls, which I 

Barman khyank, khyok and the derivative bak khyouk as AA-yauk, 
^UfelfiSmlvarvcomnosite Deoria Chutia numerals having alse 

iX-rstarioTlS!^^ (Ahnm ). I j- 

Lnin-nifGaro). 5 du^gu-ran-a (Vindyan ). ^ aLiuk 

3t?»-ff-da \Garo).6tf«-^«-cliu {.^rdk. HtuiO-^3d«^p-ch«_b^C(^ J ) 

, , dw-^.-rshe 
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and that tTie increasing light thrown on the comparative characters of 
each family of lang uage, during the revision of the section relating to 
has disclosed defects in the preceding ones. The continuity of puhlicat 
lion and equality of treatment, origin^ly intended, have been prevented by 
frequent and, at times, prolonged breaks in the attention I have been able 
to give to the subject, and, in some degree, by absence from the place of 
printing. The consistency which the work had when first rapidity writtan, 
as a statement of the opinions to which I had been led by a review of the 
other linguistic groups with reference to the Oceanic, has been lost by 
the lapse of six years, during which ethnology has not stood still, while I 
have been endeavouring to bring these opinions to the test of a more 
searching enquiry into the peculiarities of tlie different groups. A final 
revision, on tiie completion of the work, can alone restore its uniformityi 
by bringing all its facts and inferences into harmony with the knowledge 
of the time at which it publication may be concluded. It seems necessary, 
however, on the separate issue of the present portion, nearly two years 
after its earlier pages appeared, to warn the reader that some of its glos- 
sarial details are at variance with the more accurate acquaintance with the 
Himalaic and Dravirian roots which 1 have obtained from the minute 
comparisons in chap. vi. These errors will be best understood by a re- 
ference to that chapter, and especially to the comparative table of Dravirian 
and Himalaic roots w’hieh will be found in it. Some of the most impor- 
tant W’iii be here noted, iu addition to errors of the press and of haste. 


“ In some places I have used the word Himalaic in a large sense, and as 
the paragraph explanatory of it was omitted in the proper place, it is 
necessary to mention here that, for want of a better term, I have applied 
it to that large group of cognate languages and tribes wdiich have imme- 
morially c-lustered in and around the Himalaya and the ranges subordinate 
to it, and the preservation of the native character of which must be 
chiefly ascribed to the protection afforded by these mountains against 
the more powerful and civilised races of Eastern Asia, — Cftinese, Scythic, 
Diavirian and Arian. An extract from a letter to Mr. Hodgson (July 15 
1850) will illustrate the application of the name. ‘‘That my Mon-Aimm 
group was the Bem/ali of the pre-Tibetan era (usings I'ibetan for the 
present IScytlioid branch) and conterminous with the Vindyan Dravirian 
dialects is deinuustrated j but I am not prepared to admit that Dravirian 
has not a distinct archaic ingredient, not derived either from the Mon- 
Anam or the Tibeto-Burman branch of what I have termed “ Himalaic^’ 
till you can supply us with a more appropriate name. I conceive the 
Dravi»o-- Australian branch of Bcythic or rather of Chino-Scythic, to 
be of vast antiquity, and to have long preceded the descent of the Chino-* 
Tibetan race from their trans-Himalayan abodes. Its strong Scytho- 
Caucasian element appears to me to show that it came round 
the w’esteru extemity of the great dividing barrier between middle 
and southern Asia. The Mon-Aimm or Hai<t Himalaic stem was more 
Chinese and less Scythic than the later West Himalaic or Tibeto- 
Burman. All the earlier dispersed languages-— that is, their mixed 
a]id sometimes hybrid deacendanta— have a core of primary roots, 
retaining a close resemblance to each other, and to those of the vo- 
cabularies that have remained in arid near the primary abode of the Mid- 
Asiatic tribes. In this way I would exulain the peculiar Chinese element 
sif Himaiaic/Caucasiaa (preserved by the mouiitaius), and Draviro-Aus» 
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iralian, and the secondary Himalaic element of Caucasian, Braviro-AnS'** 
tralian and other kng-uag-es. The East Himalaic tribes probably occupi- 
ed much of what is now eastern Tibet and western China ; and though 
the precise line of their first southern migrations can hardly be traced 
with certainty, it is most consistent with the general character of the 
^on-Anam glossary, to infer that they first descended into the Brahma- 
putra basin by the routes afterwards followed by the cognate Tibeto- 
Purman tribes, and thence spread over the Gaugetic valley, mixing with 
the prior Draviriatis, and, in the course of ages, eliminating the Dravi- 
pan physical element, though retaining Bnivirian pronouns, numerals 
^c. Of course there may have been other more eastern migrations, but 
the Mon-Auam branch, which predominated and spread everywhere in 
IJitraiudia prior to the Tibeto-Burman, had its primary southern homQ 
find nursery in Bengal or the Bhramaputra-Gangetic valley, for it^ basis 
of Dravirian, and of a secondary or corrupt dialect of Dravirian, could 
have been obtained nowhere ejse. ” 

The Jiaine is convenient in distinguishing the various elements of Asone-* 
sian ethnology. The latest of the three formations of the Indian proviitca 
has af>propria*ted its only general name, wljioh is radically Himalaic.**^ 
yiiis has rendered it necessary to adopt a second name for that formation 
which would otherwise have had the first claim to the designation of In- 
dian, — the Dravirian. A third is required for the intermediate great for- 
mation of northern India and Ultraindia. Tibetan might be made to 
include the Indian and Tranagangetic languages of the proper Tibetau 
type; but Mon-Anam has nativ'^^ characters which cannot be confounded 
with those of the more Seythoid Tibetan, and it is most conveiiient to use 
g distinct name for the forination as a whole, 

December 1856. 


Additions and Corebcttons. 

cli. Y. see. I Vmnonns and Creneric Farticnlarg. 

Da/jie 1. The calculation of chances here ascribed to Bopp, is Bun- 
sen’s. Alluding to the hypothesis that families of language had many dis- 
tinct origins, he says that “the veiy roots, full or empty, and all their 
words, whether monosyllabic or polysyllabic, must needs be entirely differ- 
ent.” “There may besides be some casual coincidences in real words; but 
the law of combination applied to the elements of sound gives a mathemati- 
cal proof, that, with all allowances, that change is less than one in a milli- 
on for the same combination of sounds signifying the same precise object.” 
My objections to this position have been greatly confirmed by my subse- 
quent comparisons of Chinese, Himalaic and Scythic roots. The number 
of the elementary sounds tnat entered into primitive language appears 
to have been exceedingly small. The same monosyllabic roots (phonetic) 
are repeated again and again, and meet us in every class of words Like 
all other arts, language was, in its earlier stages, rude and narrow. 
Only mateaial things were named; and to the undeveloped family of sa- 
vages, few even of these required names. The same name sufficed for 
many objects having common properties. The growth of the analytic 
faculty must have been very slow. Most new names were but old ones 


^ Slad (whence Hind, Ind) is a Himalaic root for river» 
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in new shnpes. Distinct sounds were not in general invented or imitated 
for new conceptions. The conceptions and the names grew together from 
the old stock* The separation of families must have been the grand source 
of deAelopment, intellectual and linguistic* By this means cliiefiy th® 
primary roots acquired variety in phonology and application. Each new 
family or tribe became the nursery of a new dialect; and the intercom- 
munication of these dialects gradually enriched each with ideas and vo- 
cables* It was only by tbe aid of hundreds of sister-dialects that it be* 
came possible for any one dialect, after ages of growth, to make an ap- 
proach to a language in our sense of the word. In every period of time 
and in every group of languages the same mutual action goes on. 
Hence, as thegenealogy of every existing dialect ascends to the begin- 
ning of human speecn in the world or in the race, and passes through 
long periods of barbarism and of a minute subdivision of tribes, its voca* 
bulary has had innumerable proximate sources. Its discoverable homoge- 
neity is in proportion to tlie narrowness or exclusiveness of the circle of 
dialectic development and interaction. It may be at a maximum in a 
group that has always remained secluded, so far as the geography of any 
any province admits of this, and although the seclusion has lasted so long 
that archaically distinct dialects have now few voGobles in commons* 

Page^ 6* The new series of Vindyan vocabularies compiled for Mr. 
Hodgson by Mr. Kevill (J. B. As. Soc for 1856. p. 46) have the common 
form of the first pron. k-nn Kondli, nga Savara, nai-5/-i Gadaba, (mi-nyo 
poss., Yerukala, (na-w^^/, na-m5^/-rw, pi., the secod form combm- 
ing the absolute and the relative pi, particles as in the Telugu mi-ru). 
The second pron. has the com. form in Gadaba no,. Yeruk. (pi. ni« 

nfja-hi:=zni‘ng-la Badaga, a-va-rii), Kondh Yi-nn. In the Kilgiri series 
furnished by* Mr. Metz, a du-m is given as a sing, form of the 3rd pron, 
in Toda, along with a-du, a~vnn, the pi. being a-va-r a-du-m. 

Page 15. Savara supplies a new proof that the labial 2d pron. of Kol 
is a plural form used in the singular. It uses the same pi. form, in both 
numbers, a-ma-n thou^ a-ma-n yc (pe-n Gad., a-va ru Ye uk). 

1X« numerals. 

The new ]!^ilgiri and Vindyan series have led me to adopt some modi*- 
iScation of the analysis in Chap. v. The reasons will be tbund in the sec. 
on the Mon-Anam numerals in Chap. vi. 

1. The S. Drav. on-rw 1, 1 now read o-wn/-, and identify the root with 
VO of the 1 of Toda yo-dda, Telug. yo-ka-ti, Nilgiri ye-ndu, yo-dde, and 
the com. pa, ba of 10, &c. (p. 56). Yerukala has yn-7idu 

:=:Q-ndfi Earn, The Male p^^rndo-mJ, o-ndo-ng 1 are similar forms. Comp, 
also the Telugu ye,-’%da 100. The Kol and Mon-Anam mo-t &c. 1 is the 
same root, with a dhlerent Drav. poss. postf. 

% era-^^ti and the variations in 2 and higher numbers I now read e.ru:- 
dUyB^dj i.m, e.r &c. e, i being the sole remnant cf the ultimate root, 
which in its oldest form had ru only as a postf, or second element, 
but afterwards superadded -du probably on the earlier postf. con- 
creting with the root remnant. XJraon has e-fw 2, ma-Wi? 3. Erom the 
facile and frequent elison of the initial labial it is probable that the full 
form of the initial root was be, M. (p. 60.) The form be-w &c. agree® 
with the Kol ba.r ; and that ba is the initial root and r a second element 
or a postfix in bar appears from its occurring with the guttural postfix in 
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Savara, hsL-^u^ a form preserved also in 7 of Yernkala vo«^?/, Kiranti 'bha- 
and Mon bo-<fe (2 for 5), and identical with theTelu^a vo-ka of 
ro~ka^ti 1 and the com. S. Drav, 10. It is probable that in De.ra &o, 2^ 
ra was a second archaic definitive or unit. 

4. If 2 be e.m~dn Scq^ 4 must be na-/f^', i. e. the secondary element 
without the initial one. The Kol po.n retains the root of 1 with the 
concreted consonant of the second element or primary postf. The form 
opun»M is probably from op-pu.?i, i. e. o|> S, pu.n 1. The Savara con^ 
tracted form of 4, vo.n-jV* (1 for 3, 1) is evidently the full form of the 
Tuluva o.n-ji L 

5. The (5adaba mo-lla-yi confirms the analysis of the Kol mu-naj mo-f* 
&c. as 3 (S. Drav. mu-da &c.) for 3, 2. 

8, e-ntu (not en-tv) as in 2. 

The Kol irl appears to be radically i.r-/, a confa*action of the S. Drav. 

The exceptional Gond, Telugu and Tuluva forms must, in conformity 
with the amended analysis of 2, be read a,na*mu-r, e.ni-mi-di^ e.na-me 
i. e, a.na, e.ni., e.na 2, and mu.r, mi-dij me 10 in the form of the unit 
found in the Kol 5, S. Drav. 3 &c. 

The Telugu tommidi must be to*mi-<??^ i. e. mi-^« for 10 as in e,m 
Tcai-di 8, and to, a distinct root for 1, preserved also in the Chentsu to-t% 
9, and corresponding with the Drav. dental 3d pron. and def. (p. 56). 

The Kol a^r of 9 has a for 1, as in the S. Drav. 6. 

The identification of the S. Drav. on 1 with vo.n, and e.ra 2 with be.ra 
Icc. complete the proof of the agreement between the basis systems of S. 
Dravirian and of Vindyan, and between both and the primitive labial 
system preserved in Australian. In its first form the system was simply 
the labial definitive, or the labial and liquid, repeated or compounded. 

It is clear that the liquid in ba.ra, bi.ra, &c. ^ is very archaic, and that 
it early possessed a distinct n .meral and plural force. In the Semito- 
African and Scythic systems, in which the same compound was the prin- 
cipal archaic numeral name, the liquid, changing to the sibilant &c., has 
been more stable than the labial initial, and Acre are strong reasons for 
regarding it as the essential element in 2. See App. to Sec. 6 of ch. v., 
The Semitic and Af rican Kf merely pp* 18? 19> 43, See also a Note oa 
the same subject inserted in the Journal with Sec. 1. of chp. v. 

128. The note belongs to p. 129, and note f of p. 129 should be note * 
of p. 128. 

132. line 3 from the bottom pish? A read ^o-pisa, and in the follow- 
ing line,j^br ^^y-pisa, 9'end musa, mus, 

137. The substantive root in the name for the Buff aloe is the labial. 
The liquid is the root for water ^ e-ru-ma = watar-cow, 

138. In tango cow of JHi (not Singpho) the root isnga (^f^y-nga). 

140. The statement that in Chinese the root alone signifies bvffahe 
and the inference from it are incorrect. In Chinese, as in Dravirian, the 
name for the buffaloe is wtder-eow (or (m\ and it is only by contraction 
that gu &c. alone is applied to it. 

141. The Deer god is identical with the Bhotian god mare, ^ 

145. The sibilant name of Tiberkhad &c. is Tibeto-UitraindiaiL 

155. 7th line from foot, 

157- del 5th line from iooC 
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II* Tee Mok-Anam Foematioic*. 

Sec. 1. GEjfEEAL eemabks on the histoey anb on the bexations 
OP THE Mon- An AM poematiok. 

The general phonetic and ideologic characters of this formation have 
been mentioned in chap. III. It was there shewn to be more closely con- 
nected with the Chinese than with any other existing system of language. 
The prepositional tongues of Ultraindia are so strongly allied in their 
phonetic and ideologic character to Chinese and they contrast so strong- 
ly with the Draviro-Australian formation, that, in this portion of their ba- 
sis, they are, doubtless, branches of the ancient South Chinese fa- 
mily of languages, which on the west must have marched with the Ti- 
betan, the native seat of the Chinese proper heinp: to the north east of 
Tibet. Their more archaic history thus becomes involved in that of the 
Chinese formation, which is a remnant of the most primitive form of 
language now extant. The history of the Chinese and Uitraindian tonic 
languages must be studied in their vocabularies chiefly, for, so long a® 
the tonic phonology remains, new formations must be glossarial in great 
measure. As the linguistic history of the province probably reaches 
back beyond the very origin of the oldest harmonic formations in the 
world, the changes brought about from era to era, by the movements of 
its population, in'the num ber, character and distribution of the monosyllabic 
vocabularies, must have been exceedingly great. Those that have sur- 
vived the long predominance of one anciently civilised race, that of 
Northern China, differ considerably. All the known languages, however 
varied in their vocabularies, have ultimately been impressed by one or 
other of three ideologic forms, — the Chinese, the Mon-Anam and the Ti- 
beto-Burman. 

The last, so far as it departs from the Chinese, is mainly ScytMc or 
Turanian in form. 

The Mon-Anam in those gi’ammatical traits that depart from Chinese, 
resembles the adjacent Mai ayo- Polynesian formation. Its chief peculiarity 
consists in a reversal of the Chinese collocation of the substantive and 
its qualitive, posvsessive, and demonstrative. One of the principal charac- 
teristics of the llirnalaic languages, Tibeto-UItraindian as well as Mon- 
Anam — the use of pre posed and prefixed definitives — ^rather conforms to 
Chinese collocation than deviates from it, the Chinese demonstrative pro- 
nouns being preposed. Where the divergence in collocation first took place 
cannot now be known, the North Chinese formation having in its southern 
progress, assimilated all tlie known languages of the region save those 
at the extreme south, which have only slightly and recently come under 
its influence. * As the Lau agrees with the more southern languages in this 
respect, the collocation probably belongs to a formation that embraced or 
affected all the languages of the South Chinese tribes at a remote period. t 
There are even reasons for believing that this is the proper or archai© 
Chinese collocation. 


^ That is, for about two thousand years in the ease of the lan- 
guages bordering on China — the Anam and the Lau. 

f The proper Chinese language appears to have been that of the 
Tsin, atribe of the Hoang-ho that became predominant. The southern 
Chinese, those of the Yang-tse-kiang md K.wang-tung river, were early 
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The position of tlie qnalitive in Tibetan does not follow tlie noTinaf 
collocation of that family, which ^ is Scythic. ^ As Chinese also ag^fOcs 
with Scythic in placing the possessive and (pialitiye first, and the irre- 
gularity in Tibetan only applies to the qnalitive, it must be referred to 
an archaic connexion with the Mon- An am family. The definitive pre- 
fixes are another primary link. The Mon-Anain pronouns and iiinne- 
rals are partly Tibetan and partly Dravirian^, — chiefly the latter,— but most 
of the substantial roots are simiiai'to the Tlbetaii, — the forms being often 
more archaic than the current Tibeto-Burman, and the applications 
such as to indicate a very eai*ly dlivergence of the two families. The 
large agreement in phonology, roots anti prefixes — an agreement that 
becomes the stronger as we recover the older form, of both families— 
and the assimilation in the position of the qnalitive, prove that the two 
were long- conterminous in their ancient trans-IIimalayan province* 
As the Tibetan pronouns and numerals are the same as the Chinese; 
It is not probable that the BIon-Anam canned a radically^ different sys- 
tein into India, and the remnants of the native one^ furnish positive evi- 
dence that it was Chino-Himalaic. The close archaic connection between 
the two families, their common differences from Chinese and the mode 
in which the southern dialects are distributed, render a common name 
very convenient for both and as the Himalayan range with its undefined 
eastern continuation has been chiefly instrumental in preserving the race, 
while its passes have enabled successive hordes to descend into India and 
IJltraindia and thence to Asonesia, the alliance may be termed the Hima- 
laic, distinguishing the Tibetan as the Western and the Mon-Anam as 
the Eastern branch. * 

The main distinction between the two families consists in the more 
Scythie structure and phonology of Tibetan. The difference in structure 
Is archaic. There are no reasons for supposing that Mon-Anam had the 
Scythie collocation when it first left Tibet and entered India. The use 
of |M*efixed definitives and the irregular position of the qnalitive in Tibetan 
show these to be native Himahtie traits. If Dravirian exercised any influence 
on the structure of Mon-Anam it would tend to render it more, and not' 
less, Scythie. The position of the definitives and of the riiialitive and posses- 
sive are directly opposed to the Dravirian collocavticm. There is no evidence 


assimilated in language and civilisation to the northern nation, although 
retaining, especially in Kwang-tung, a distinct physical form. The an- 
cient dialects of the south must, from tlie mountainous character of s 
large portion of the country, have been numereus in the more barbarous- 
ages of Its history. The glossariai peculiarities of the present languages 
of Kwang-tung and Fok-kien may throw some fight on the native ones. 
But our hope of ascertaining the ancient formation of the Tang-tse- 
kiaiig-must rest on the dialects of those mountain tribes that still pre- 
serve their independence and have little intercourse with the civilised 
Chinese. As the more westerly of these tribes are much nearer to Tibet 
than to the primary northern seat of the Chinese proper, it is probable 
that their native dialects will be found to be related to the East Hima- 
laic, that is to the Mour-Anam divested of its Dravirian and later Tibeto^ 
Burman ingredients. 

* I have used the term in previous sections, but the paragraph ex- 
planatory of it was omitted. [Bee p, 148], 
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tliat tliG Oceanic (IMalagaso-Polynesian) fonnation affected tlic structure 
of Mcm-Aiiaiii after it passed from India into Ultraiiulia. We must eon« 
elude therefore tliat tlie Moii-Anam structure was that of one branclrof 
tlie Himalaic stem ; and as it is partly found in the other, it may he re- 
garded as the normal and distinctive form of Ilimahiic as opposed hoth to 
Chinese and BeyChic, but especially to the latter. The peculiar connec- 
tion with Chinese indicated'by coiuinon pronouns, particles, numerals and 
substantial roots, is further attested by the phonology and by those 
Structural ichai'acters in which Mon- Anam is Chinese and not Bey tho- 
Tibetan, e, g. tlie position of the object after the assertive, the preposing 
of the directives, and the use of segregatives. In the oldest form of 
Tibetan of wliicdi clear .traces remain, it wasmuchmore hannonic or Scy- 
fliic in phonology than most of its dialects now are, and the change is 
ascribable to the influence of Chinese, The influence of C'hinese on the Mon- 
Anam dialects, while in flieir cis-Ilimalayan posifion, has also been great. 
Has their non-harmomc phonology and monosylhiliic form been superin- 
duced on an archaic one similar to the ancient Tibetan, through this in- 
fluence, like the later form ofBurman and'BhotiauMn other words, was the 
Himalaic vocabulary that was fii’st carried south disi^dlabic. and possessed' of 
a tendency to vocalic harmony, in the same sense in which flic eaiiier and less 
Scythic'Tibetau'was diss}dlabic and harmonic ? The answermiust be in the 
affirmative. The older form ofThe vocable was identical in the two branches 
of Himalaic. It consisted of a root and a proposed or prefixed, but not 
concreted, definitWe. Tiie prefixes are still largely preserved in IVlon- 
Anam vocabulaines, and especially in those that have been least affected by 
Chinese and have received the fewest Chinese words — theKambojan 
and Mon. Tlie deeper Chinese influence to which Lau and Anam have 
been subjeetetl, and which has occasioned a large infusion df Chinese 
woeables, shows iteelf also in .their more nionosyllaliic character. Both 
indeed may now be considered as monosyllabic ; but that they once 
agreed in fbriu with their sister dialects of the Himalaic ffimily, appears 
from many of the vocables retaining a remnant of the prefix in the initM 
consonant. 

The primary connection fdiown hy the pronouns and by other common 
Toots, as well as by the crude structure and i>honology, may be indicated 
by the name of Cliino-Himalaic. The Himalaic family early separated 
the Chinese, but has probably been in all eras more or less influ- 
enced by it. Its early separation appears from the difference in colloca- 
tion and In many roots and applications of common roots, while its in« 
dependent de velopment Is attested by the tendency to a .di.ssyllabic form.. 
The difference between the two bmiiches of Ilimalaic can hardly admit 
®f a similar explanation. The glossarial basis is nearly identical ; and 
there does tiot appear to have been room between Chinese and archaic 
Tibetan for tlie development of a collocation different from both. The 
distinctive postpositional ti'aits of Tibetan are identical ‘with those of the 
adjacent Scy tide, and they must be denvatrve in one or tbe other. The 
JScy tide pronouns and nu’raeiuls and many of its other roots show this 
formation to have been aiTiiaicaHy distinctfrom tlie'Chino-lIiraalaic, nnd.it 
is more probable that it had also a distinctive sfriictnro than that it par- 
tially borrowed the structure OfTilatan. The normal Himalaic struc- 
ture IS found in Hast Himalaic, and the normal Scvthic in all the widely 
filiS|>ersed Beytliic groups. We must conclude therefore that in the irr©- 
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gular Tibetan the distinctive Scytboid structural traits are of Scytbic or!*- 

f in, while the others are Himal’aic like the pronouns, numerals * and pra- 
xes. Whether the Tibetan dialects had acquired a Scythic form before 
the Mon-Anam moved south is doubtful. All the dialects of Tibet may 
have had the same purely Himalaic form at the period of the first migi'a- 
tioB. But it is also possible that the Tibetan branch may have then occu- 
pied a more northern and western position than it did at a later period, 
and that it may thus have come under Scythic influence while the pa- 
rent Mon-Anam branch, secluded in the valley ot the Tsang*-po, retained 
the native form. Possibly also the migration of the latter may have been 
the result of the pressure of the Scythic hordes on the tribes of northern 
Tibet; for it is not probable that the knowledge and civilisation of southern 
Tibet were, at that remote period, so advanced as to incite the tribes of the 
Tsang-po voluntarily to engage in expeditions for the extension of their 
dominion over the Bravirians of the suh-Himalayan vallies. The total 
disappearance of all remnants of the Mon-Anam branch in Tibet 
points to conquest and expulsion. But no positive inferences can yet be 
drawn as to the presence or absence of Scythoid dialects of Himalaic at 
the era of the Mon-Anam migration. 

In some respects the Mon-Anam phonologies are more Tibetan than 
Chinese. Some of them, as the Kambojan, are more consonantal than 
any of the existing Chinese phonologies ; and in their strong tendency to 
combine the liquids r and I with other consonants, they depart wholly 
from the modern Chinese and resemble the less emasculated languages of 
the Tiheto-Burman alliance. The excessive emasculation of the north- 
ern Chinese, however caused, has proved contagious. In the progress of 
its western infiuence it has more or less afiected the southern Chinese 
dialects, and, in a still greater degree, some of the Tibeto-Ultraindian dia- 
lects, as the Karen and Burman, while the Tibetan dialects have not es- 
caped its influence. Prom the character of the more archaic Tibeto- 
Burman, Mon-Anam and South Chinese phonologies, no doubt can be 
entertained that the Northern Chinese was also at one time highly con- 
sonantal. It now presents the ancient S. E. Asian phonology in an ex- 
ceedingly attenuated and softened form, hearing the same relation to the 
stronger phonologies that Polynesian does to the less abraded languages 
©f the Malayo-Polynesian alliance. 

At present we need only deal with the Mon-Anam formation in its Ul- 
traindian form, and its more archaic Chinese history may be neglected. 
The period w'hen it first began to make progress in Uitraindia must be 
very remote. The difference between the Draviro- Australian and the 
Mon-Anam formation is so great that it may be safely connected with 
the equally striking diflerence of race; and ascribed to a long continued 
and total ethnic separation during its earlier history. The Simang and An- 
daman! are the purest remnants of a pre-Himalaic race in Ultramdia, and 
it is probable that similar Draviro- Australian tribes, with perhaps others 
of a later type, occupied it, so far as it was inhabited, before the Mop- 
Anam race entered the region. That the linguistic formation was 
akin to the Dravirian maj be inferred from the extension of the archaic 
Indian race and formation to the eastern islands. The Dravirian rem- 
nants found in the Mon-Anam tongues themselves, and the presence 
of a Dravirian element in the cis-alpine Tibetan languages also, 
make it certain that the first Himalaic hordes, on descending the 
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passes, entered a province occupied by Dravirians. The present position 
of the Mon-Anam nations might lead ns to suppose mat they moved 
into Ultraindia ^ and thence into India. But the relation of the Mon- 
Anam to the Vindyan dialects shows that the Dravirian traits of the 
former were wholly^ or chiefly acquired in Bengal, and renders it 
probable that they did not reach the south by the basin of the Irawadi 
but by that of the Tsang-po—Brahmaputra like the later Tibeto-Burraan 
tribes. How far TJitraindia was then inhabited and what languages 
were there spoken, cannot therefore be ascertained from the character 
of the Mon-Anam languages. The absence of any trace in them of a 
different formation shows that no powerful race distinct from the l!^orfeh 
Dravirian of the Ganges, was found in Ultraindia by the Mon-Anam tribes 
when they left Bengal and moved eastward. The line of meeting be^ 
tween the MaJagaso-Polynesian and the Dravirian provinces was proba- 
bly then in some part of Ultraindia : but this portion of our enquiry 
must stand over till we examine the non-Malayan ingredients of the 
Peninsular languages. 

In the first period of the intrusion of Himalaic tribes into the Bravi- 
rian province, it is probable that dialects of a Braviro-Mon character 
were formed ; but, with the constant advance of the Mon-Anam popula- 
tion from the Himalayan vallies, the languages, like the tribes, would 
become more and more Himalaic. The line of contact between the 
pure Mon-Anam and the pure Dravirian formation appears to have 

f radually advanced southward, till it reached the barrier or the Vindyas. 

he subsequent occupation of the sub-Himalayan vallies and of a portion of 
the plain by the proper Tibetan tribes, and the expansion of the Tibeto^ 
Burman family both on the Indian or Dravirian and the Ultraindian or 
Mon-Anam sides, has necessarily obliterated the latest line of contact 
between the older formations. From the great Ultraindian antiquity 
of the Mon-Anam formation and the changes which its tribes and 
dialects must have undergone since they first became intermixed with 
the Dravirian, only slight traces of the history of the transition can now 
he found, and the movements and revolutions that took place before 
the present distribution of population was brought about must remain 
obscure. A comparatively advanced maritime civilisation grew up on 
the sea board in a remote age, and a few tribes, favourably situated, ob- 
tained power and supremacy and became considerable nations. Their 
dialects appear to have spread with the population. In their progress 
they must have absorbed numerous tribes, and when a few predominant 
nations were established, each doubtless endeavoured to extend itself by con- 
quest into the territories of others. As civilisation reached the inland tribes 
both of Ultraindia and Southern China, and as these tribes were from time 
to time impelled by the pressure of others behind them — pressure 
sometimes transmitted from Northern China or the Scythic region beyond— 
the maritime nations would be exposed to fresh irruptions from the in- 
terior. The modern Ultraindian tribes have been almost uninterruptedly 
engaged in mutual hostilities, and the civilised sea board peoples have 
repeatedly been subjugated by tbe tribes behind them. The Mons 
or Peguans have been pent up and conquered by the Bunnans. The 
Burman tribes bave been enveloped, and in many places expelled 
or subdued, by the Lau. The latter bave also occupied a large por- 
tion of the Mon-Kambojan province, and completely obliterated the 
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ancient tribes tliroiio:liout the basin of the ]\fe-nam and tlie upper baslii 
of the Me«kon^, while in the lower basin the same pfiople press-’ 
in^ on from the north and west, and the Anamese from tlie east 
mnd south, -are gTadually occiipyinpr the Kambojan province and ab- 
sorbing* the race itself. The ancient tribes w- ere doubtless equally agres- 
sive, and annexation and absoi-pfeion must always have been in progress. 
Even if we exclude the Lan altogether, we are not w^arra-nted In assiun- 
ing that the Anamese, Kainhojans and Mon w'-ere the only ancient 
nations of this formation, or that their distribution had not sullered 
great changes before it became such as we now hud it. It is nnu'c rea- 
fsonable to conclude that several other tribes of the formation oecupied 
Ultraindia prior to the advance of the Tiheto-Burmans, and that they 
were absorbed or extinguished in the progress of the later races and 
in mutual wars. 

The superiour Ultraindian antiquity of the Mon-Anam formation to 
the Burma-Tibetan is proved, 1st, by the relative distribution of the 
families, the former occupying the position most consistent with an 
intrusion of the latter from Tibet into the sub-IUmalayas and their gra- 
dual but partial extension to the southward and westward; 2d, by tim 
preservation of a partially Mon-Aiiam language amidst Draviro-BurmaE 
dialects in the extreme N. E. of Ultraindia (Ivasia) and the riitluence 
of the Mon-Anam formation on the intrusive languages and esjiecially 
on the older (e. g. Yuma, Karen, Kuga, Jili, Abor &c.); 3rd, by the 
extent to which Horth East Dravirian has intlueneed the Mon-Anam 
tongues although tlity arc now completely separated from the Kok 
not only by the Tibeto-Burmaiis but by the Arlans of Bengal ; 4th, by the 
presence of archaic Alon-Anam elememts in remote Asonesian languages^ 
The latter circumstance, in strictness, proves only that the Mon-Anam 
race until recently was in occupation of the sealmard of Ultraindia, but 
as they have been soimmemorially, the fact, even by itself, affords a strong 
presuinption that the Tibeto-Burmans are a comparatively modern and 
intrusive people. If the IMon- Anam tribes had originated in the maritime set- 
tlements of a powerful foreign nation, the fact would have lost its 'weight, 
but they are an extension of the native population of the adjacent region, 
and the matter for surprise is, not that a Chino-Himalaic population 
preceded a later Tibetan, but that ethnology can reveal a period s® 
remote that the South Chinese tribes had not yet ^read to the eastern 
shore of the China sea and to the Bay of Bengal. 

In considering the influence of the Mon-Anam imce and formatioii 
It is to be constantly born in mind that not only the distribution, but 
even the character, of its tribes and their languages, must have varied 
from era to era. The Anamese may not be the tribe that has al- 
ways and singly occupied the eastern sea board. Other tribes and 
languages of the same family may have preceded the Mon on the Irawa- 

; and the native location of the Kambojans may have been remote 
from that In which they are now secluded. The Anam has some 

peculiar western affinities which indicate an archaic western position 
for the tribe. The Mon has evidently been very considerably modified 
by the Influence of the conterminous and interspersed dialects of the 
Burnian branch of the intrusive formation. 

The foreign influences to which the Mon-Anam languages have been 
iubjected wSi be more convementlj noticed in a subsequent paragraph* 
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j It is sufficient to state here that in recent ages the most imponant have 

/ heeii Tibeto-Burman, Chinese and Indian (Bengali, later Bravirian and 

' Pali). 

j The external influence of the Mon-Anam formation has been great. 

I To* the southward it early extended into Indonesia and thence over 

i cronesia and through Pupuanesia to Polynesia. To the north and east ft 

made less progress, owing probiibly to the greater density and civilisa- 
, iion of the older Draviro- Australian population in India than in Ultmin- 

i dia and Oceania. But it transforined the Gangetic race and influenced its 

languages. It is probable that a pure Mon-Anam nation at one period 
! existed in the Gangetic valley and gradually modifled the adjacent Bi-a- 

I viriau hill tribes. Although their languages reimiined Dravirian they 

I departed considerably from the purer type preserved in the south. The 

pronouns become irregular and the general glossary received an accession 
j of Mon-Anam vocables. The northern Gangetk* knguages are now 

j Tibeto-Biirman, and remnants of Mon-Anam elements can now be identi- 

tied with difficulty. {Still there are undoubted traces of ancient Mon- 
‘i Anam and Braviro-Anam ingredients. The Mon-Anam elements in the 

Burma- Tibetan dialects belong to two difterent eras of the latter family* 

J In a formation that has so long occupied the Ultrairidian province, 

certain nations and languages must from time to time have acquired an 
ascendency and become more or less diffusive. The latest of such influen- 
I tial nations appears to have been the Mon or an older people whom the 

Moas represent. Vocables, or forms of vocables, found in Mon but not in 
Lau are common in Xasia, the Vindyun dialects, and those of the Mekong. 
They occur in smaller proportion in Anam and the j)re-Malayan voca* 
hularies of the Malay Peninsula (Simang, Binmi). A portion of these 
were no doubt common to several dialects that arose on tlie first entraiieje 
of the Mon-Anam race into Ultraindia, aixl several tribes may have been 
insirumentai in their dissemination. But a certain proportion were pro- 
bably originally characteristic of the vocabulary of the Mons, and were 
diffused by that nation after it acquired maritime importance. This ap- 
pears to have happened very early 5 and during the long period in wiiich 
I Mon vocables have been disseminated, the vocabularies of the lower Im- 

I wadi must themselves have undergone great changes. The Mon has 

latterly received words from the conterminous or intermixed Khy eng, Ka- 
ren and Bnrman. Buriug a much longer period — throughout what may 
be termed the middle ages of the formation — it must have adopted vo- 
cables fro m the older B unna-Ti be tan languages of U itraindia, — the prima- 
ry Abor-Yuina. This subject will receive some elucidatioB from the 
forms of Mon-Anam words in the various Oceanic vocabularies, when 
compared with the modern Mon and with the Vindyan, Kambojan &c. 
At present it is sufficient to saj" that the Mon, in its purer or pre-Burman 
form, appears to have been tlie most influential variety of the Mon- 
Anam languages, and to have spread its numemls and many of its vo- 
i cables into the Malay Peninsula. Its affinities with the Me-kon«’ dialects 

! are so strong that it is evident the nation had spread across Ultraindia. 

It probably communicated its civilisation to the tiibes of the Ble-kong, 

I and furnished a considerable element to its domiimut populatioip In its 

! eastein progress it is impossible that the middle river basin of the Me- 

; uam could have been left a desert. It is probable that the population of 

I that basin was originally allied tu that of theMo-kong and that the Mon 
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influence was predominant in it also. 

Although the Lau tribes must have immemorially bordered both on the 
cognate Mon-Anam and on the Tibeto-Burman, they do not appear to 
have taken a prominent or influential part in the ethnic history of Ul- 
trairidia until a comparatively late period, and after they had come under 
the influence of the Chinese civilisation. 


The history of the Mon-Anam languages cannot be fully elucidated 
unless they are viewed in connection with the Oceanic. But to trace 
their influence on the latter belongs to an after portion of this enquiry. 
One of the most interesting results of a comparison of the vocabularies of 
the two provinces is, that vocables which are now very rare in tlie Mon- 
Anam glossaries, or are even confined to a single language, have still a 
wide currency in the insular tongues. In some cases this may be ex- 
plained by the Ultraindian tribe which preserves the word, having had a 
special intercourse with some of the islands. But in general such an 
explanation cannot be satisfactory, because the most enterprising and in- 
fiuential nations of Ultraindia, such as the Mon, must have been those 
that enjoyed the most extensive intercourse not only with tlie islanders 
but with their continental neighbours. The true explanation must, in 
most cases, be, that such widely diffused words were at one period exten- 
sively prevalent in Ultraindia also, and that, after their extension to the 
islands, they were supersededjn most of the languages of Ultraindia by 
the vocables dispersed by influential Tibeto-Burman tribes. For example, 
a word once common to all or most of the Mon-Anam languages, may 
now be found in Lau alone or in Anam alone, because in Mon and the 
yocahularies that have been most influenced by Mon, it was early dis- 
lodged by a Yuma or Naga term. If we now find this word in Malayo- 
Folynesian languages we are not jnstified in concluding that it was di- 
rectly derived from Lau or Anam. It sometimes happens that such rare 
Ultraindian terms have been displaced in Indonesia also and are now on- 
ly preserved in Polynesian or other remote vocabularies. Considerable as is 
the proportion of Himalaic vocables in the Asonesian languages, the num- 
ber of the most common words in the former that have not found their 
way into the latter, is so great as of itself to exclude the supposition that 
the dialects of the Himalaic tribes have been the sole parents of those of 
the allied insular tribes, that is of the Malayo-Polynesian. It also 
tends to diminish the force of the presumption that the peculiar non- 
Chinese collocation and other ideologic traits common to the two forma- 
tions, were borrowed by the Malayo-Polynesian from the Mon-Anam. 


Before proceeding to glossarial details I shall state briefly, and, to a 
certain extent, in recapitalation of the preceding remarks, what appear to be 
the general results of a comparative analysis of the languages of this 
foniuitiqn in all their characters. 

Fundumentally, that is in phonology and ideology, the Mon-Anam langu- 
ages closely connect themselves with only one other existing formation, the 
adjacent Chinese. The resemblance however is one in general character 
rather than in details, although there are many remarkable tj-aits common 
to the two forma ti(ms. Where the Mon-Anam ideologies depart from the 
Chinese, they do not conform to the adjacent western and northerii for- 
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mationa, wliicli we may describe generally as tbe Bcytbo-Bravirian, ia- 
eluding in this alliance the Tibetan so far as it is Scythic. in their noa« 
Chinese coliocation, the Mon-Anam tongues accord with the nearest laa- 
guages to the southward, the Mulayo* Polynesian, although in other res^ 
pects the latter belong radically to a wholly distinct system. 

Whatever the special development and history of the Mon-Anam 
tribes and languages may have been, they are fundamentally connectesi 
with eacli other, as the whole group is with the Chinese, This marks tha 
most arcliaic piiasis of the formation and beyond it we can as yet see 
nothing. But on this side we can make out a succeasion of changes^ 
alfecting the glossary chiedy, but so dee{.>, that, save in form, they 
have almost completely alienated the Mon-Anam group from the Chinese* 
This glossarial ti*ansinutatioti or divergence was probably connected with 
great tnodilicatioiis of race, for the Mon-Anam tribes vary much, and some 
are more akin to the Nipaio-Burman, Tatar and Indonesian races than 
to the Chinese, (Chap. L). The pronouns are mainly Dravirian, anti 
Di'aviihm terms are spJiringly scattered thi*oughout the vocabularies* 
This aliiinty is evidently a record of the era of the first intrusion of the 
origiiitil Chino-UIfraindian race into the Dravirian province. A much larget 
proportion nf the coinrnoJi vocables.ire Tibeto-Burrnan. Chinese words have 
been received in comparatively late ages, both directly from the Chinese 
and through the Tibetans and Tibeto-i/ltraindians. in some cases the Chi- 
nese terms are clearly archaic. Indian and Iiidctiesiaii wmrds have alsoi 
been adopted After putting aside the acquisitions from all these sour- 
ces, a very considerable proportion of peculiar terras remain, Borne of 
these are connected in root with Tibetan and others have Scythic and 
U [)i)er Asian alhuities. To understand the full bearing of this fact, it must 
be remembered that the Tibeto-Burrnan vocabularies have a large simi- 
lar range of Upj)er Asian affinities, and that the Chitiese is also some- 
times embraced in these affinities, besides having special ones of its owJS 
of a like kind. 

Some of the later or Tatar affinities are either exclusively or mos^ 
closely with Turkish. This enables us to connect the history of the 
Ultraiiidlan tribes with that of the Mid- Asian nomadic hordes. Turkisii 
words and Turkish forms of Scythic are also found in the Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian vocabularies, and they may have been partially communicated 
by the Turks to their southern Tibetan neighbours, during the period 
this brunch of the Tatars occupied northern Tibet and a portion of 
U^^orthern China, or for about two thousand years prior to the commence- 
Blent of the third century of the Christian era, when they were dxivea 
westward by a horde of Tungusian origin. The Turkish words in the 
Mon-Anam and even in the older southern vocabularies of Tibeto-Bur- 
man probably belong to an earlier era of Turkish history, than evem 
the beginning of the period in question. The affinities of Turkish to 
remote western as well as eastern languages render it probable that 
the southern movement of the race, soon after 2000 B. C., was not the 
earliest, as it was not the latest, for the Turks of the Altai preceded th^ 
Mongols on the southern borders of the great desert, In general tho 
Mid-Asian affinities of the East Himalaic vocabularies, must be much 
more archaic than the Turkish period of Tibetan ethnology. They belong to 
an era when the Mon-Anam languages were contenninous with those of 
tribes allied to the Koreans, the Tungusians, the Samoiedes, the Yeniid* 
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ans and tlie Ugrians as well as the Turks and Mongols. They attest a 
currency of words between Mid- Asia and the districts of Western China^- 
at a period prior to the advance of the Eastern Chinese into the latter, 
and to the exclusive prevalence of the Tatar tribes in the former. 

To educe any definite historical conclusion from this class of affinities ap- 
pears^ to be impossible. Whatever group of southern languages is 
examined we find it to contain Scythic ingredients. The Oceanic, Dra- 
vlrian, Ultraindian, Tibetan, Indo-European, Caucasian, Semitic and 
African families agree in this, although their Scythic affinities vary exceed- 
ingly in kind and amount, and must be the result of archaic ethnic 
movements embracing many thousands of years. The only genera! 
conclusion we can come to is, that the Scythic formation, in its successive 
phases from Chinese to proto-Iranoid, has been the most influential of all 
ethers, because it is that of nomadic races who, from an extremely re- 
mote era, have circulated over that wide and uninviting portion of the 
€>ld World, of which South Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor, Arabia,. 
Irania; Indian Ultraindia, and China form the attractive margin. 

The various ingredients of the Mon-Anam vocabularies to which we 
Save adverted, do not exhaust them. There is a considerable residue 
#f words which appear to be peculiar, like a much larger class in the 
Chinese vocabularies. Many of them will doubtless be referred to va- 
rious foreign, or to wider, formations and alliances — and particularly to 
Mie Scythic or Mid and North* Asiatic — as our glossarial knowledge 
advances. 

Sec. 2. Pronouns anb Generic Particles. 

The pronouns are hybrid. The most prevalent roots are Dravi- 
rian in the irregular dialectic forms of the N.. E. or Kol branch. 
The mode in which these remarkable forms have arisen out of the 
normal Draviro- Australian system was considered in See. IL.of Chap. 5 
(Jourmlnd Arch, ix, 14 et.ieq,, 35 &c.) and the opinion was expressed 
that its great disintegration and decay in the N. E. branch- of Dravirian 
lad the same origin as the older Himalaic roots that are found in the 
Substantive glossary — viz. the entrance into the lower Gangetic valley of 
the first Himalaic tribes, or those of the Mon-Anam stock. Where 
and when the blending of the two races and languages first commenced,. 
Cannot now be ascertained. But as the character of Mon Anam betokens 
an origin to the eastward of the Tibetan, and as the archaic Dravirian 
ingredient in the population of Ultraindia and Asonesia and in the lan- 
guages of the latter, indicates that the pre-Himalaic dialects of Ultraindia 
Were also Dravirian, it is probable that the Mon-Anam tribes found them- 
selves among Dravirians on their first descent fi'om the mountains.. 
As there are no reasons for supposing that at so early a period in 
the ethnic history of S. E. Asia, the mountaineers brought with them a 
higher civilisation than they found among the Dravirian tribes of the 

The labial 2d pronoun was explained as a Dravirian plural form 
that had displaced the singular. A striking confirmation of this tirigin 
has now been supplied by anew N. E. Dravirian vocabulary collected by 
Mr. H,. Nevill for Mr, Hodgsoiv and published by the latter in th'^ 
Journal of the Beng. As, Soe. lor 1356, (p. 46). This dialect, the Spara, 
has a-mm tk(i% «-man pe. The Gadaba has a slender form pen in the 
plural, but it retains the norma! root in the singular, no. 
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•same era, it is probable that many distinct tribes and dialect^ were 
formed, as has always happened in similar circumstances. The forms 
of the prevalent pronouns and numerals must have been derived fron? 
one of these dial ^cts which became predominant and diffusive during the 
latest pliasis of Mon-Anam, or that which preceded its disruption by the 
Tibeto-Burraan movements. The diffusion of these forms has been from 
arest to east, and the dialect was therefore a western one. 

From the character of the existing N. E. Dravirian dialects we have infer- 
red that the system of pronouns and numerals received its peculiar form in 
the Gangetic basin. It may be concluded, therefore, that the dialect in 
question was not one of the archaic northern ones formed on the first des- 
cent of the Mon-Anam family, but was that of a powerful and influential 
tribe that arose in lower Bengal or its eastern skirts, in the later ages of 
the predominance of this fiimily. The nucleus of the dialect must have 
been formed at a much earlier period, when the intrusive race was not 
sufficiently numerous to expel the aborigines or to preserve its own ian? 
giiage unmodified. 

The Drnvirinu traits of the Mon-Anam tongues are of the kind that 
are acquired wlieu ti trihe has much and close intercourse with another 
intermixed with it and superior to it in civilisation. If the older tribes 
of Romra] Imd been greatly inferior to the Mon-Anam, they would have 
been helotised or gradually driven into the Vindyas, and no relation 
could have arisen between the two races admitting of the adoption by 
the colonists of the pronouns of the natives. There must have been q, 
certain balance of ethnic influence, and its permanent results on the 
two languages are most nxtcordant with the hypothesis that physical 
strength and courage were on the side of the intruders, and civilisation 
on that of the Dravirian Bengalis. The indigenous civili'^ation of Indian, 
as distinguished from that introduced and perfected by tlie Arians, 
appears to be extremely ancient. In its earlier eras it is probable that 
it was at least equally advanced on the Ganges as on the Godavery, 
Kistna or Cauvery. Without a superiority of this kind and a clos^ 
fri'^ndly intercourse, an East Hi rna laic tribe could not have come, in the 
lapse of time, to use the Dravirian pronouns in lieu of its native ones* 
The process by which such a change is brought about is a familiar one. 
The foreign pronouns are at first used in addition to the native. Perhaps 
they are for a time considered more respectful. It becomes the fashiori 
to use them in preference, and no literature existing to preserve the old 
ones, they become obsolete and are irrecoverably lost. The adoption of 
the Dravirian numerals does not in itself imply so great a superiority 
and so intimate and pervading an intercourse as the adoption of the pro- 
nouns. But it is a tact on tlie same side. 


The N*. E. Dravirian pronouns and their Mon-Anam distribution 
have already been considered, and the reader is referred to the tables in, 
i|ec. II of chap, v (1st pron. p. 37 ; 2d pron. p. 43). In this place I will 
consider those of each of the Mon-Anam dialects separately, in order to 
show to what extent Tibeto-Ultraindian roots have been received or re- 
tained by each, and how the two systems are now combined. In other 
places I have rem irked on the instability of pronouns, arising from va- 
rious causes,— -such as an original or acquired diversity of roots, com- 
l^inations aud applloations,— dimitatioas and expansions of meaningi— the 
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tramfer of tlie same definitive from one person to another — ^the replace^ 
aaent of true pronominal roots by sribstantives. Tn all the more civilised 
S. B. Asian langaa^jes the pronominal system has been more plastic to 
TOcia! induences than most other groups of vocables. The despotism of 
Ijower fashions words as well as manners. Distinctions of rank and posi® 
tion are most directly reflected by pronouns — the symbols of the person. 
The same tjrmnj that forbids a man to walk up to a superior and obliges 
Mm to crawl to his feet, taboos the use of the familiar pronoun as too sug- 
gestive of a common humanity. 

When pronominal usage is, in so considerable a degree, artificial, the in- 
troduction of foreign roots and the formation of hybrid systems, are more 
easily effected than among r ices in which the ancient pronouns have 
themselves a kind of 3acre:.lnes3 an I cannot be changed according to the 
eaprices or pedantries of power. The habit of using several words for each 
ef the parsons, and especially for the 1st and 2d, facilitates the adoption 
of new ones, and both old and new may remain current, or the latter may 
la time displace the former. 

The intermixture of the DraviHan and Tibetan names varies in the 
different Mon-Anam dialects. Mon is Dravirian in all the three persons. 
Kambojan is Dravirian in the 1st and 2d, and Tibetan in the 3d. The 
northern tongiies — the Lau and the Kasia — are Tibetan in the 1st 
and 8d, and Dravirian in the 2d, while Lau has also an Arian pro- 
noun in the 21. The only dialect of which we possess grammatical 
notices of any fullness — the Siamese — affords a good illustration of the 
extent to which pronouns may become restricted in their use and re- 
placed by substantive words, l^i Pran.^ ku is used authoritatively 
or contemptuously ; rao {pL) is respectful and also familar ; kha slave is 
a humiliative ; other terras are also in use. 2^? Pron..^ than (pt) and chau 
ka are respectful ; chau and tua have no peculiar force; eng is applied 
to inferiors ; and mang or raung is only used contemptuously. M Pratu^ 
ta, than, are respectful ; khau is applied to persons and things ; m?i.n is ap- 
plied to things and contemptuously to persons; chau Ion is applied to 
persons only, and is a term of disrespect. In the most northern dialects 
the Dravirian labial 2d pron. appears to be still the principal one, while 
in Siamese it has descended to the lowest place. The Arian tua appears 
to be tie principal one both in Siam and Laos. The Khamti and Ahom 
are faithful to the Dravirian root. 

Anam also shows a ^eat intermixture. For the 1st person a Tibetan 
foot la three forms, a Chinese root, and an archaic Dravirian root in two 
forms, are in use. The 2<1 pron. has several distinct forms of the Vindyan 
vocable. The numerous roots for the 3d person have also been obtained 
from different sources. 

In the Indonesian dialects of the Malay Peninsula the Vindyan pro- 
moutts are current, Simang has them in the 1st and 2d persons. Some of 
Bi'nua dialects have the Vindyan 1st pron. and the Malagaso-Polyne- 
nian 2d. Throughout the Asonesian groups the Dravirian labial 2d pro. 
m found in the and pl.^ pd it also enters into the composite plurals 
rfthe Istperson (mu, mo, mi). * 


* In Mr. Hodgson’s latest series the Chentsu 2d pers. retains the 
Djwr. ji-ke, while the ordinary pron. is now the Arian tumyi, tu. 
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1. Kasia. 

1st peon. ^ nga sinff ,^ ngi fl, Tibeto-Burman in tlie com. form. Tbe 
plural in i is thi Scytho-Tibatan pi. occurring in Horpa and several 
of the Ultraindo-Gan jfetie systems, Singpbo, Nai^a, Nipal. (ch. v. Sec. II 
J. I. 4. VoLixp.40.3.) ^ 

23> PEON, me, pha sing, pbi p/., IST. E. Dravirian. Tbe first form 
is tbs Kol ms. Anam has a similar form mei, ( mai, ban). The second, 
pha, corresponds with the Mon bai, Namsang 'poss, ma, Drav. a-man, 
i-m!na, n-mma, &c. 

So P!ioN. u maso,^ ka fem.^ ki pi. IT is probably a contraction of 
the labial 3d pron. common to Dravirian, Chinese, Gyarung (wa), Takpa, 
and several Ultraindo-Gangetic dialects. The immediate affinities are 
East Gangetic or Brah naputran, Garo u, ua, (pi. wo-wo^.), Dhimal, 
Toimg-thu wa (= ua), Dhiin pi, xnh-al^ Abor bu, Newar wo, Milch, phai, 
Dopblama, Angamlpo, Khari pau, Tengsa, Nogaung pa, Tablung tau-pa. 
The Bodo bi has the slender Takpafprm pe, be, as in Mijhu we, ve, Mutbun 
mih, Mozo.ne me, and Karen a-we. The guttural is related to the 
Chino-Tibetan khu, kho. But it more closely resembles the Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian definitive ka, ta, and is also a def. and def. pref in Kasia ka, k-. 

tha, tbi, the, is current as a 3ipron. in Chino-Tibetan and Ultraindo- 
Gangetic, ka mar be referable to it. Singpho has khi = Chin, khi, 
Kambojan ke, Minyak, Burman, Gurung &c. tbi, &c. &c. (see Sec, 3| 
X L A. voL IX p. 395). 

2 Mon. 

1st. oe, oei ; awai in Dr. Morton’s orthography, in the vocabu- 
lary compiled by him f'>r Mr. Hodgson. The full form is preserved in 
the derivative Biniia oin, aln, yun. The Simang ein, eing, en, Kambojan 
and Chong eng, are closer to the Kol eing, aing, ing, which are similar to 
the south Dravirian forms ne, e-n, e-ng &c. The Mon o form appears 
to be the common e form with a vocalic augment, and not a variation 
of the Male o-ng, Toda o-ne, wo-n &c. Dr. Morton gives pwd as the pL 
of Mon. It probably corresponds with pueh of the 2d, w& being often 
I + thov or yon, 

2d. pi, pueh ; bai. Dr. Morton. The form pi resembles the Kol api 
ami, &c. The form bai is similar to the Anam mai, mei. In the plural 
Dr. Morton gives been tau. 

3d. deh, deak; nya, Dr. Morton. This is the Dravirian liquid 
root in the Kol form* ini, u-nea oR &c., Bengali ini, Khyeng, Kumini, 
Karen anoi, Siam this ni. 

3. Kambojan Geoup. 

1st. any Ka-mer (the com. pron. is kanyom sl(ive\ ae Ka, eng Chong* 
Dravirian in the Binua and Mon forms. 

2d. wo-nu Ka-mer, bo Chong. Simang bo, mo; Ahom mo. From 
the Simang and Asonesian forms it is probable that the Mon had a 
similar one, bettei^reserved in pue than in pi.^ 

3d. ke, pi* ke, Ka-mer. The guttural is Chino-Tibetan. SeeKasia.^ 

The e variety is Namsang a-te, Lepcha he, Murmi the, Gyarung thi, 
Milch, te, Anam te. 

Besides these a Kambojan dialect given by Mr Crawfurd has chah, X 
probably from the Pali ata ; and eng-tjm thon apparently two roots for 4 
md probably incorrect* For Ka, he gives sai thau. 
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4. Anam. 

1st. (a) toi; tail, ta; pL chung toi, cbonff ta, kwa ; kwa ban J 
thou. Lau gr. kau, Tablung tau, Kumi, Kami kai, Muthun tai (in pL) ; 
Tonng-tbu khwa. 

( h ) min, mo ; pi. mo toi, vo toi, mo kwa. 

( e ) ngo ; Cliinese. 

The forms mo, VO, min, correspond with the Mon pwa They ap- 
pear to be archaic Dravirian |>lurals that obtained a sitiirnlar usc„ 
Comp, we Telugu memu, Karn. am, Toda worn, Khoiid amu, Good 11105 
mo, Male om, Kol em, me &c. 

2d. («) mui, mei ; bau. Mon bai, pueh. 

( 6 ) g a. 

(c) ong-. 

(d) nguoi, a 3d pron, 

pL bai, ehung bai, pho ong, ninioi ai. 

{a) is Dravirian; ( c ) Tibetan, ong being a variation of no (Mnnyak, 
Angami &c.). Ga is the Tibeto-liimalnyan guttural form (comp, gai 
Sunwar, see ch. V, Sec. 11. J. I. A, vol. ix p. 45). As in Tibetan it is 
used as a 8cl pron. also. 

3d. nguoi, no, ai, ga, ga kia, han, kin, ngai, nghi, te, thn, va ; 
himself minli ; this no, nai. ^i^i, ai, are Dravirian ai, ni &c., and 
va; te, thu, may also be Drav. The guttural is Tibetan. Larger voca- 
bularies of the other languages are ne(;e.‘'Snry to determine the etymology 
of all these terms, no is Abor, hut it a])pears to he the 2d. pr. of 
Mijliu, Abor, Dophla, D. Chutia, Angami and Manyak. Minh resem- 
bles the slender Muthun mih &c. (see Kasia). 

5. Lau fam. 

1st. kau Ahora, Khamti, ku Siam, Laos kha slave Siam.; PI, ran, 
hau. Tablung tau, Muthiiii Joboka ku, Khari a-kau {pi.), (hittunil 
forms of the Tibetan niia &c. occur in the Yuma gr. ; and some of the 
Kaga ami west sub- Himalayan dialects — the ord nary range of the Lau 
Tibetan affinities. The ])1. rau is the pL iparticle found in JNaga, Abor, 
Takpa, Horpa, Gyarung, Garo. 

ong Laos. 

2d, mo Ahom, man Khamti, mang, mung Siam. Draviro-Mon. 

tua Siam, toa Laos. This is Arian (Pali). 

3d. man Siam, Laos, Khamti ; Tibetan, Dophla ma, Dhimal, Toung-> 
thu, Garo, Gynrung wa. 

khon Siam [Tibetan], heu Ahom,pl. kh-reu (Tibetan jsL); heuLepcha., 


Draviro-Mon pronouns are found in :the Malayan dialects of the 
Malay Peninsula, blended with Malayo-Polynesian or Malagas.y ones. 
ISimang and Binua have several forms of the Ist pron. probably derived 
from Mon, as the vocabularies have other Mon derivatives. The antiquity 
of the engraftmeuts is attested by the forms being less contracted and 
closer to N. Dravirian than the Mon. 

The 2d pron. is found in Simang in the Ahom and Chong forms, mo^ 
boy It has also been received into the Malayo-Polynesian system. 


The form of the Tibeto-Ultraiiidiaa 1st pronoun that occurs in Lau-* 
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■fcat! Kliamti, Ahom, Khari (ina-kau .we), ku Laos, Slian, Mutkim and- 
J'oboka, — in Anam and Tablung tau (from kau), — in Y uma dialects, kal 
Klinmi,'Kami, tai Muthun, toi Anam, kyl Kh jeng, ki-ma Kjan, kkwa 
’foiing-tkn — is not the original pd most prevalent one in the Tibeto- 
Wltraih'dian languages,, nga, ngai, ngi, nyi &c , (Chinese ngo, ngei 
hut an ancient guttural modification. A similar form spears to have 
Originated in Eastern Tibet (ka Thochu), and been thence carried south- 
ward, ka'Dhimal,- JSTogaung (pass,), Kami (jdL), Lepcha (pLmAposs, sing.). 
In these dialects ka appears to be a distinct and archaic form. Dhimjd 
has the Gyarung 2d and 3d pron. na, wa; the connected Bodo, Garo and 
Deoria Chutia Have the Gyarung ang form of the 1st, while Aborhasngo. 
The Dhirnal ka is therefore exceptionaU Nogaung has the slender form 
nyi in the noin., but ka in the poss., and as ngi is a plural form, ka is 
probably the ancient nom. Khari has also the com. pi. ni in the 
Wt kau in the pi., the latter being probably the ancient form, of the 
sing., corresponding with the adjacent Tablung tau. In like manner it is 
preserved in the pi. of Magar kan {$ing. nga), and in the pi. and ohlq^ 
sing, of Lepcha ka {iiom. as in Sunwar and Milch., from the Abor 

ngo). In the more sequestered and archaic group of the Irawadi 
tongues, it keeps its place in the sing, and pi. as m Dhimal, — Kami kai 
sing.^ ka-ohipl. The Anam toi, ta, Muthun tai, have the Kami form.. 
The Anam kwa is also archaic Southern Irawadi, khwa Toung-thu. An- 
other variation of the guttural is found in the Mijhu ke which Joboka 
preserves in its plural ke-/?i- (ku .sw/.) Tablung has he-lm sing., he- 
Im pi., ti-.sv;i poss., te-imi obj.; Mulung tau sing., ti-ehe-^cha pL, twsm 
poss., to-ioe obj. — tau thus varying to to, ti, te, he (from ke or se probably).. 

The Atia.m and Tablung tau and the Naga kau, ku are referable to 
the Laii kau. Whatever may be the history of tlie original derivation 
ofka, it is probable that kau is a proper Lau form, and kai, tai, an 
Anam form — these dipthongs, being affected by their respective phono- 
logies. The other Thochu vocables and forms found in the Mon-Anam 
dialects render it probalde tliat ka, kau, khwa, &c. was imported by the 
earliest Himalaic migration, and is older in the south than the nga, ang 
forms. The Anam varieties appear to be derivatives from the archaic 
South Irawadi group. 'The Lau kau, ku, is probably to be also refeiTed 
to the guttural of the first Tibetan mi ration. 


Becapitulation. 

Ist Pron. 

Tlie Drav. labial pL is preserved a.s a sing. pron. in Anam. The W, 
E. Drav. pron. is found in Mon; Kn-mer, Ka, Chong: Simang, Binua. 

The oldest Tibeto-Ultraindian guttural form of the Chino- Tibetan pron. 
nga&c. is found in the Lau tarn, and Auam, in forms similar to the 
older Irawadi ones. 

The later Tibetan form is found in Kasia. 

A Gyarung-Ultraindian form is found in Laos* 

The Chinese form is found in Anam (recent)* 

2d Pron. 

The E. Dravirian labial is found in Ahom ; Kas4j Mon; Ka*3oaes^j 
Chong; Simariig and Malayo- Polynesian. 

The Pah pron* is ouiTent in Siaai and Laos (recent). 
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dd Fron, 

Tlie East Tibetan labial (Chinese) is used in Kasia, Anam, Ka^mefj 
Siamese. Tlie common u, o, foi*m is Abor, Garo, Nag a, Newar and 
archaic Tibetan, (also Yeniseian bu, Kamschatkan wnh, Scjtiiic, Caucaal*^ 
an, Dravirian). 

The Chino-Tibetan guttural is used in Kasia, Ka-nier, Anam and 
Siamese. 

The Dravirian liquid root is current in Mon, Anam, the Lau fam.^ 
Khjeng and Malayo-Folynesian, 


Peefixual Definitives, 

These have been already considered with reference to Tibetan (T. Sec. 
1 and 2). The similar prefixes found in the Mun-Anam vocabularies ren- 
der it certain that they belonged to the archaic Himaiaic Ibruiation. 
They were first current as separate definitives. In later stages they were 
attached to the substantial roots. In those dialects in which a secondary 
monosyllabic tendency was acquired, under Chinese infiuence, they were 
either discarded or lost their vowel. 

The prefix ual letters of Tibetan and the prefixed definitives so abun- 
dantly preserved in the vocabularies of the earlier branch Tibeto- 
Ultraindian — Sifan and southern — proves that this fonnation had the full 
range of prefixed and preposed definitives, as the allied proto-fecythic 
had, and as Yeniseian, Caucasian, African and Africo-Oceanic languages 
still have. This habit must have originated prior to the postpositional 
stage of Scythicand Tibetan, and its presence in the Himaiaic languages 
tends to connect them with Chinese. Where the influence of Chinese is 
strong there are necessarily no prefixes, the definitives and segregatives 
Laving remained separate from the roots, or having fallen into disuse. 
In several of the Tibeto-Ultraindian languages they have thus become 
obsolete. Bunnan, for example, has in a considerable degree reverted to 
a Chinese character from this cause. The Mon-Anam vocabularies pre- 
sent a similar diversity in this respect. Whether they were originally 
most closely allied to the Chinese formationor to the Tiheto-Ultraindian, 
or whether their origin goes back to a period before Tibeto-Chinese and 
Tibeto-Ultraindian had become formations distinct from each other, they 
appear, in their present condition, to be decaying prefixual languages like 
the Tibeto-Ultraindian. The Mon-Kambojun branch in particular may 
be considered as representing the latter fonnation in its pre-Scy thic or 
prepositiona.1 stage. This branch is more closely connected with the Ti- 
beto-Ultraindian languages than the Anam and Lau, which partake more 
of the Chinese character. 

The definitives constitute one of the chief peculiarities of tlie Hima- 
laie tbnnation at that stage in which it spread into Asouesia, fur they 
are not only found as concreted prefixes in ncarly every Asuuesi.tn voca- 
bulary, hut are used sepnrntely ns definitives in soinc oi’ die most mvhaic. 
Teytfwka. ga; ur^ra^ **?, hiyya ; ?/, i a re all 

found in the insular hinguages. ra^ da^ and tna dcG. have, in most 
cases, been directly derived from the idalagas,y, hut if e, cannot 

have been Ixn rowed ns a separate definitive from tliivt formation, nnd it 
is Qvidently referable to Ultraindia. It is stiJi current here as a separate 
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clefioitive m Kasia, in %v'hich it is used as extensively as tlie correspond** 
in^ definitive in Folynesia. 

Kasia has ha both as a prefixed and as a separate definitive 

sometimes to- is also cuiTent in Mon. ICa and ti are found 
in Kambojan, the latter form sometimes passing- into the sibilant si, cM,f 
In Kambojan /^e, is also the 3d pronoun. In Lau some vocables 
retain the guttural pref. generally concreted with the root, 

The Mon initial aspirate probably corresponds to the sibilant prefix of 
Kambojan. In Kasia it occurs both in the pure consonantal or initial 
form s, corresponding with the Mon A, and in the vocalised and ampli- 
fied nasal forms si, ski, shin. The aspirate hi, hin is also found. Th© 
sibilant and aspirate form of the guttural and dent'd characterised a 
group of dialects in the western extremity of the Asam band and 
the adjacent Manipuri basin (Mikir, Kasia, A-rung, Singpho &c.). 
This form of the particle in all its varieties is common in the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages as a definitive, a demonstrative and a prefix. The 
kbiai definitive and prefix is also a current Mon-Kambojan particle* 
Mon has pa-, Kambojan pa^, po-, p-, and Kasia u (masculine) identified 
with <5'*c. through the Garo n (generic), Nagap^x, po, pu, Miri hn, Bhi- 
mal Garo ma, Newar wo, Sgau Karen nwai See. (3d pron., def. pref*) Lam 
has a few concreted remnants of the labial prefix. J 

Sec. 3. Kumeuals. 

The first Himalaic tribes of the Ganges appear to have brought witli 
them the Cliino-Tibetan system in one of its older forms. The same in- 
termixture of names took place in it as in the pronominal system. The 
first four numerals of the native population were adopted. They were 
doubtless current for some time along with the Himalaic names, but 
the latter were ultimately disused, although retained in higher num- 
bers. Five appears to have remained Himalaic. Above it the lower 
numbers of both systems were repeated. In the Kambojan (quinary 6, 
7, 8 and 9 the Vindyan lower numbers are still current. Mon, Anam 
and Ka have also a Vindyan name in 7. The Anam 10 is the Vindyan 1. 
All the sister dialects have forms of the Himalaic unit in 10. But Kasia 
and several other Gangetic and Ultraindian tongues have a Dravirian unit 
in 10, or for 10 or 1 in higher numbers. Lau, Kambojan and Ka have it 
for 1000. The form is not the Vindyan 1 of Anam, but the South Dravi- 
rian 1 in its archaic labial form and with the liquid postfix, the same form 
being also found in the Vindyan and Mon- Anam 4 (i. e. 1 for 3, 1). With 
these exceptions the Mon-Anam numbers above 4 are Himalaic. When 
the mixed system was carried from the Gangetic basin eastward, the Vin- 
dyan names alone appear to have been used for 1, 2, 3 and 4 in all the 

Bliotian //-,//-, Horpa h-, Gyarung /j-zit-, ta- Sc., Thoebu /if-, 
elm-, g-, Z>. Aboj', xMaiiipuric gr., Mishmi, Mikir, Dhimal, Bodo, Kaga, 
Jiii, Yuma gr. including Karen, &c. 

t The sibilantis Bhotian 5 -, 7i-, Horpaa-, AngamiKaga, Mani- 

puri c7?., Mikir, Kusia, Singpho. 

T. is Bhotian r/-, Gjarung to-, t%-, da- Ahot, Kaga, Thochu 
cZa-, Maui purl, Tengsa gr. Jili &c. 

t The labial is Bbotian Qu'fd’. and postf.), Manyak, Abor, Mishmi, 
Mikir, Bodo, Garo, Isngu, ilanipuri, Yuma, Bitrmaii (iu a few worda 
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dialects ; for no others are now found in Mon, tlie Kambojan dialects of 
Anam. The Himalaic 5 must also have been exclusively used, as it is 
found in all. The dialectic variation in the Himalaic names both for 5 
and for higher numbers is much greater than in the lower or purely Vin- 
dyan series. This is partly explained by the roots having undergone 
changes similar to those that have taken place in the purer Himalaic* 
tongues. Some of the forms have been acquired from them. But it is clear 
also that the numbers above 5 were compound when the mixed system 
was carried into Ultraindia, and that this was one cause of the variations. 

The Dravirian forms found in the Mon-Anam tongues are not all re-^ 
ierable to a single Vindyan dialect. They are chiefly Kol, but some are 
similar to* Yerukala, Savara and even to South Dravirian forms. The 
miscellaneous Dravirian words in the Mon-Anam^ vocabularies have a 
similar range of affinities, the result of a prolonged intercourse, at an an- 
cient period, with the Dravirian tribes of the Vindyas or of the Gangetic* 
valley. 

Tlifi hl^ry of the Himalaic names in Mon-Anam dialects has already 
Beem considferedi- i^o example of the Himalaic 2 is preserved in them. 
The various forms* of the unit are all secondary. The system to which 
they belonged? must? have been similar to the predominant Sifan-Gangetic* 
one in its older phase.- The principal form was tam, dam, dap &c, passing 
into cham, sam; ram, lam, nam,. — ^the final changingto ng, n, 1, r in the 
later forms. Comp, tam 8 Anam, Ka, dam 100 Ka, dap 10 Kambojan, 
ram 5 Kambojan, nam 5 Anam, ram 100 Anam, lorn lOO Mon, roa, roi 100^ 
Kambojan, Lau, rai 10 Chong,- nungyiing 1 Lauy cham san 8 Mon, san 5- 
Mon, ha 5 Lau, chang 5 Ka. 

The Mon-Anam group has some distinctive names. Five is the unit (for 
3) and not the dual as in nearly all the other Chino-Himalaic languages. 
Fight retains the older — m form in Anam, Ka and Mon, while the south- 
ern Tibeto-Burman dialects, \vith the exception of Chepang and Tengsa, 
have later forms. Fine has the unit in the current secondary form, 
and not in the concreted primary form of all the other Chino-Himalaic 
systems. Bix has a form more allied to the common Chino-Himalaic 0 
than to the Mon-Anam unit of other higher numbers. While the latter 
las the a of Chinese andGyarung,. 6 has the u* or O' of the common 6. 
The final — ng of Chong and Mon may be older than the common -k. 
But it is not clear that in 6 the unit had acquired' a form distinct from' 
that in 5, 8, 10, 100 &c., and allied to the Chinese, when the system first 
entered the basin of the Ganges; or that the older -m, -p form had 
©hanged to that in -ng or -k, before the Mon-Anam mother tongue left 
the C^hino-Tibetan circle. 

Nearly all the Himalaic forms are similar to those of dialects still lo- 
cated in or near eastern Bengal,, in what may be termed the Barak pro- 
vince, as the basin of the Surma and Barak must have been the middle 
ground of the northern Yuma and Manipuric dialects on the one side and 
Sie ancient Bodo, Garo, Mikir, Kasia &c. on the other, and the valley, with 
its rivers, the great ethnic highway between the eastern highlands and' 
Lower Bengal with its band of Vindyan tribes on the opposite margin* 
Similar forms with strong indications of Mon-Anam and Dravirian in- 
fluence, are retained by distant dialects whose general character proves 
them to have originally come from the Barak province, e. g. Mijhu and 
Singpho. The latest western seat of the Mon-Anam and Kambojan 
tribes appears, from the evidence of the numerals, to have been in this 
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province. TMs will appear clearly on examining the forms of each nnmeriil. 

The Mon-Anam system not only in its Bravirian but in its Himalaic 
element, has retained a distinctive character in all the dialects, notwith- 
Btanding the presence in Ultraindia of numerous and advancing tribes 
speaking tongues of the purer Himalaic form. The civilised Mon, Kam- 
bojan and Anam peoples must have been closely connected in the Gangetic 
valley and in their subsequent Ultraindian movement ; and they must 
Jiave retained a high degree of independence in later ages, when the 
Tibeto-Burman tribes -spread up the northern side of the Ganges and over 
the greater portion of western Ultraindia. But sections of these peoples, 
or sister tribes less civilised or less powerful, may have been assnnilated 
by the prevailing Tibetan hordes. Although the mixed system is essen- 
tially the same throughout,* there are some dialectic diderences ; and these 
are sufficient to show that the Mon tribe had moved eastward into the 
lower basin of the Me-kong before the influence of Anam was felt there. 
The Chong, Ka and Kambdjan 1 and 2 are Mon, and not Anam, in form, 
Kambojan and Ka have an amplified form of 4 similar to the Ni« 
cobari, which must have been derived from a form once prevalent in Mon, 
or some portion of the ancient Mon territory. Ka has the Mon A Chong 
:and Ka have the Mon 6. The later influence of Anam is seen in the Kam- 
bdjan and Chong 5, the Ka 7, and the Kambojan i of il “The ear- 

ly or Barak connection between Mon and Anam themselves, in special 
forms both of the Vindyan and Himalaic names, is seen in the Anam 10 
which has a Mon form @f 1, in the Anam 4 and 6, and in the Anam and 
Ka 9. 


I pi’oceed to exaniine each numeral separately. 

One has nearly the same form with some of the Kols on one side of 
f^egu, as with the Besisi of Malacca and the Kambojans on the other. 
The original Dravirian full forms were mo^ia and mo-ia-d. The later 
^contracted forms, mo4, appear to have been carried to the Ira- 

wadi. Mon still preserves the former in its mu-^ and in the amplified 
mua-i, muo-i. The derivation of the eastern names from the Irawadi 
dialect is shown by the proper Bravirian form of Mon being preserved in 
the Kambojan group mo-a, and the dialectic amplified form in the Anam 
ao muo-i. The Anam mo-^ appears to be a contraction of an Irawadi 
form that took the dental Bravirian postfix. A similar form is preserved 
in the Kambojan 11, ma-t. These forms do not appear to be referable to 
the Kol mAa-d even in its lost full form mo-ia»-d^ but to a Gangetic form 
which had the dental in place of the vocalic poss. postf., as in the South 
Bravirian vo-dda 1 , ba-i? &c. 10 . The B'mua mu-t is refer- 

:able to the Mon mu-*^. The Kasia we>i may be a distinct Gangetic form. 
Some of the older Tibetan tongues -of the Irawadi— Yuma-Manipu- 
ri &c.— have received the labial unit from the ancient Bravirian system of 

^ It is so much so that it Is quite clear it is referable to one locality 
where it was common to alltheMon-Anam tribes. Few of the dialects have 
rany archaic peculiarities. For 7 Mon has a Brav. form of 2 not found 
in the others, while Chong has an ancient Himalaic 2 in a Barak form. 
The forms of the Himalaic unit in 5, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are all referable to 
«one type, although several of the variations are older than eastern dis® 
|iersion of the family. 
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tile basin, — Kbyeng, po Angami Naga, ^-mo Mijiiii, Manipnri, 
^i«ma Singpbo &c. &c. (See p. 137). 

Two, The original form of two, ba.r, is, in like manner, found in both 
directions, Kol, Kasia — without the initial ; Binua ; Ka, Chong of Kam™ 
lioja. The Mon ba, Simang be, Mon-Anam ha.i ( = ba.i ), are evidently 
contractions. 

That the Mon had the full form is rendered probable by the Binua mar, 
Kasia ar. The Anam ha.i is an aspirate variation of ba.i preserved in 7 (2 
for 5, 2 ). Mon preserves a totally distinct form in its /e/^-bo.k 7, and a 
similar a form is found in the Kiranti bha.g-y/'^. The original of bok, bhag 
( =sz bo-//, bha-^) is a Vindyan form preserved in Savara hii-pi 2, bo-Zia-f/^ 
20, and in the l^erukala vo-< 7 ?/ 7(2 for 5, 2 ). The forms snow'r.liat the labial 
Is the root in 2 as in 1, and that in ba.r the root takes the common liquid 
def. or postfix. The true analysis of the primary form is therefore ba-ru, 
ba-ri &:c. ^See p. 150). How far the similar Scytho- African la bio-liquid 
and liquid lorms are involved in this correction cannot be discussed lieie, 

T/iree is found in its full form in Mon, pu-i, pa-i, Kambojan ba-i and 
Simang wu-i-p, and in a contracted or modified form in the other lan« 
guages. All the eastern forms are referable to Mon, which has the ori- 
ginju Bravirian form pu-i (S. Drav. mu) inverted in Kol to op. The Bra- 
hui muo-i-^ has a form similar to tho Mon-Anam muo-?' ( 1, 10 ).* The 
original Vindyan forms must have been bar — mu-M or ba — rnu-f^/, bar — 
jm-iaj bar-up-i/t &c. The Simang wu-i-p 3, 6, resemble those Kol, 

jBrahui and South Bravirian forms that have two postfixes. The Bnuia 
am-p-e-t, am-pi-i, appears to be a Mon form modified to accord wdth am- 
pat 4 (Malay). 

J^our has the same form from Gnwil in the heart of India (Gond) to 
Kamboja and Tonking (Chong’, Anam). The Savara von of von-ji is 
still closer to the Ultraindian forms (pon Mon, Chong, bon Anam) tbau 
the Kol and Gond forms previously known. Comp! pon Mon, Chong, 
bon Anam. In sec. 11, 1 considered this numeral, opunia, pania &c. 
as probably a variation of the iabio-liquid 2’’, that is, as 2 dual. This 
explanation appeared preferable to the analysis op-un &c, 3, 1, i. e. the 
Vindyan 3 op, followed by tlve S. Brav. 1. The Savara form removes 
the objection to that analysis, by showing that the S. Bravirian liquid 
1 on, un, is not a distinct root from the labial, but merely a contraction 
of it. The Tuluva on-Ji 1, is evidently the same word as the Savara 
Ton-Ji 4. Yerukala has von-du 1, the full form of the Karnataka on-dti. 
The newly published Kilgiri vocabularies have also Yon-du Badaga, 
Jrula. The Vindyan 4 is therefore 1, for 3,1. The Kol prefixualu 
remains unaccounted for. The true analysis is probably op-pun, i. e, op 
3 {o^-ia), and pun 1. Tbe Kambojan puan, buan, boan, is an ampHded 
form similar to the Mon, Anam and Brahui muo-t’ 1. It was probably 
an ancient Mon form, as it is preserved in Nicobar, fuan. The Mijhu 
must have been brought from the Barak province. 

Five* The Vindyan mo-na, mu-na is not found in any of the Ultniin- 
dian vocabularies, I may notice here that the Savara mo-lla-?// confirms 
the analysis given of mu-na and of an archaic Toda form (chap, v,^ 


^ The Yerukala mume = niu-me confirms the correctness of my 
analysis of tbe S, Bravirian forms, as it shows the root mu with a differ- 
ent postffx. 
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p. 166, 172) as 3, 3. 

The Mon and Kasia san, sun is found in Ka chang*, and it is also pre- 
served in an aspirate form in the Lau system ha. This is the Chino-Tibe- 
tan 3 without 2, — the prevalent Chinese and Tibeto-Ultraindian 5 being 3 
without the 3. When the Mon-Anam or the parent East Himalaic system 
was detached from the Chinese the full term — 3, 2 — must have been cur- 
rent in the latter. The Mon, Kasia, Ka and Lau a preserves the current 
Chinese and Gyarung form sam, as in Mijhu, Dophla, Bodo, Garo, 
Changlo, and Lepcha. Sunwar, like some of the Chinese dialects and 
Mon-Aiiam, nasalises the m, — sang, and the other Nipal dialects nasalise, 
the 0 form. The Kambojan and Chong ram, Anam nam, is a variation of 
tarn, dam, sam, zam &c. 3, found in the Namsang 'i;a/i-ram, Tablung lem 
and associated with the Sifan- Gauge tic liquid unit. This form was pro- 
bably tlierefore carried by Anam into the Me~kong basin. (See p. 131). 

Examples of the full compound 3, 2 are preserved in that western Ti- 
beto-Burman group with which the Mon-Anam dialects are so intimate- 
ly connected — the Barak. Bong-ju rai~nga, Kuki ra-nga, ru-nga. Mi- 
jhu, a wanderer from the same group, has lei ; and the general currency 
of the full term in the early Abor~Yuma dialects is further attested by 
Takpa and Aboi* (p. 133 ). 

It is noticeable that while the Draviriau labial 5 is not found in Mon- 
Anam, it occurs in Beoria Cliucia du-gu-xm,^ ( Drav. mu-na, rno-i See.), 
Cliopang and Milclianan^ ma, a form corresponding with the Manipuri 
and Singpo ma of 1, while the proper o, u, form is preserved in the 1 of 
Mijhu, Angami and Khyeng ( mo, po, mu ). The ancient Barak dialects 
probablf had it in 5 before it was superseded by the Tibetan compound, 
Beoria Chutia belonging to the Barak circle. 

Above 0 there is less connection among the Mon-Anam terms. Eam- 
bojan alone adlieres to quinary names in 6, 7, 8 and 9, but using the Hi- 
jnalaic 5. 

jStx has the Chinb-Tibetan name in all the other dialects. Seven is 
quinary in all. and JVme appear to be denary throughout. 

In the Chinese system 6 appears to have been primarily quinary, and 
Tibetan has the Ciiinese vocable. In Chinese and a few Himalaic dialects 
7 is 6, 1, but in the other Himalaic dialects it is quinaiy. The Chino- 
Himclaic 8 and 9 are denary. In the Bravirian system 6 and 7 are 
quinary, 8 and 10 denary.* 


* In ch. V. sec. Ill remarked that there appeared to have also been 
a quinary 8. The additional forms given in the recently published Nil- 
giri and Vindyan vocabularies in Mr. Hodgsorris senes (J. A. S. B; 
1856 p. 31), satisfy me that my earlier opinion fin the Ajm.J that all the 
names are denary, was correct. The peculiar form of the labial root in 
tbe Gond 8 and its identity with some forms for 3 seemed to show that 
the term was 5, 3,— the first element also resembling the root in 5. The 
Telugu form of the labial mind I considered as representing 1 in 9 t-om- 
mi-di» The Chentsu tota 9 {to-ta) shows that to is a distinct archaic 
root* for 1, analogous to the Brahui sibilant. The Telugu 9 is therefore 
to-mmi-d^i, 1, 10 , mi-di being a form of the labial 1 used here for lO, 
In the Telugu 8 e-wi-mi-b^^ (3 10) it is also 10. The Gond anamur 8 
must be a-?ia— mu-r, and a dialectic variation of the common e 2, (a being 
normally 8). The Tuluva e-M-me has the same form of the postfix and a 
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It would appear that the Mon-Anam family possessed a more com- 
plete quinary system than the adjacent continental formations. It 
riJone has a quinary 8 in Kambojan ; and from that dialect having a qui- 
nary 9, it is probable that the others had also a full quinary series at one 
time. 

A siinilar quinary system is found in Asonesia, where it appears to be 
intermediate between the binary Australian and the denary Malagasy ; 
blit the inyestigation of its history belongs to a later chapter. 

Six is p-mm moe in Ka-mer, 5, 1, In the other Mon-Anam dialects 
it is the Tibeto-Burman £Jhinese name. 

I formerl}^ considered it as Tibeto-Burman in the Vindyan group alsoj 
the forms being nearly identical with Tibeto-Burman ones. But in the 
Table of Chino-Himalaic and Dravirian h^umerals appended to Sec. 7 of 
Div. I have analysed it as a Dxavirian compound in the Vindyan 
group, for the reasons given at p. 147, although with much hesitation, 
if Himalaic, the Kol form and the Savara c^-ru of ku-c^-ni do not 

specially resemble any of the Mon-Anam forms. They have^ the eupho- 
nic form found in the Yuma-Manipuric group .<?^?/-ru Shindu, 
Angami, tho^rck Mikir, o-ruk Kyau, 5<?-uk Khyeng- Tlie^ Mon-Anam 
have a close glossarial connection with the older Yuma-Manipuric. The 
Gond sa-Yong resembles a Mon-Anam form. €hong /j^j-dong, Mon ka^ 
•rong. The full form in -ng may be older than tlie common Chino-Hi- 
malaic form in -k. A similar form of the unit occurs in the Lau and 
Mru 1. The Savara ku of ku-c?.ru resembles the primary guttural unit 
.of the oldest Himalaic series, similar forms being preserved on the op- 
posite side of the Gangetic valley — khu Newar, khung Changlo &c. 

The Anam sau is probably the older form of the Mon and Ka rao. It 


.similar one occurs in the Uraon.e~w,<? of e-no-tan. The Karaataka 

8, has a remnant of it. The Gadaba ye-m — mi-di 8, to-mmi-c?^ 
%are Telugu.In the new Nilgiri vocabularies, Toda has e-c?2, e-^i 8, Kota 
fe-de 2, jQ-tte 8, Badaga je-ra^dti 2, je^ttu 8. These forms and the 
hommon Dravirian forms for 7 and 8 in which archaic forms of 2 are pro- 
bably preserved, lead us to the inference that in 2 e, ye, i, is a primary 
root, or a remnant ,of it, and r, n., a second archaic element or postfix. 1 
gave era-i^w as a typical form in the table in sec. 11 ( J. Ind. Arch. voL 
p, 163), but the correct analysis now appears to be e-ra~dw or im 

which du is a secondary poss. postfix like the dental in the Telugu ro’-ka-ti 
Tamil h&-ku-du iO, Kol m^ta-d 1, Brahui mu-si-t 3 &c. like 

ra-nu, ra-du, euphonically ra-ndu, have thrown off the^ primary initial 
element, and preserve only the two postfixual ones : but it is probable that 
when the secondary postfix was assumed, the first had become concreted 
with the root. The antiquity of the liquid element in 2 is attested by 
the cognate Kol and Australian systems, and also by those^ of the other 
Aso- African formaticms. As I remarked in sec, 11, the initial element 
e, i, is probably a contraction, Dravirian having a propensity to throw off 
the consonant of the first syllable or root. From the analogy of a, o, 1 
from pa, VO, pa-n, vo-n .&c., and the presence of the initial labial in the 
S of Kol, Dmvirian and other archaic Aso- African systems, it is probable 
that the original full form of the Dravirian e-ra, i-ra &c. 2, was pe-ra^ 
hi-ra &c,, and that .this form of 2 was identical with the labial 1 as im 
Kol and Australian. Kambojan, and Simang have a similar slender 2* 
fi-r, he.. ■ 
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fas' tfa form'- of tlie utiit found- in- tlieEasia'4 (3^ l)'sau;' in 3' of a 
soutEorn Barak or'lJ^orth Yuma dialect, thao' Shendu ;■ and in I'O of Mon 
•fsau and- of Kumi Eau. This form is referahle to’a broad arohaic type of 
the which! Burman preserves- an example in its 6' rank, yank, youk 

I from* sank )>' and Mru another in loung 1‘. The final ng of the Mon 
^a-rling and Chong J5a-dong must be a remnant of the fiili form of sau,- 
raui saung, raimg, roung &c,; comp: the Yuma thon^ ( Khyen^ thung 
( Toung-thu ),- Barman sung, thong. A typical CMno-Himalaic kaum,< 
saiim, of which an example is still extant in the Mru gaum (for 10 in 30)*, 
connects all the current forms,- including the Chinese and Ivumi kau 9, as 
both the a and the u, 0 ' forms (e, g. sam, sumj lam, lum ) are deducible 
from it. ^ ^ - 

Seven is quinary, as- in Sifan-Oangetic and D^avirian^ the word for & 
being omitted save in Ka-mer, which has p^ram pil (pil 2). The words 
in the other dialects are also Ihavirian. Mon has the guttural form of 2^ 
i^x-bO"k, as in Yerukala vo-^j^u 7. Its- Gangetic currency is- also indicated 
by the Kiranti bha-g-^« which has- the Savaraform of ^ ba-^M. Anam 
las bai (=hai 2), Ka pah. 

The Chong Jfca-nul is peculiai'. It agrees with the Mijhu nun and 
Bhotian dun,- and if it belong to the unit series it must be considered as 
a Chino- Bhotian form (1 for 6, 1). The Lau nung 1 is of the same type.- 
The Chong form must follow the history of the Mijhu, which I referred 
in I, Sec. 7, to the Bhotian. But I now think that the general position 
of the Mijhu system is against this identification. Mijhu is a remarka- 
bly archaic and sequestered dialect of Tibeto-Burman, preserving strong 
marks of former contact with the Mon- Anam family. Its 1 ^-mo and 
4 /i«m-bum, bum, (Kumi pum in 20), are Mon- Anam. Its 10 has the 
primary guttural form kyep; Its 5 has the unit ( 3 ) as in Moii-Anam— 
not the dual as the Chino-Tibetan — ^and its form is Yuma and Mon- Anam 
( Kasia 3 ). Its 6 as well as its 3 has the form of 3 used in the Mon- 
Anam 8. Its general character is Yuma-Oangetic of the Barak circle ; 
and its Mon- Anam affinities were probably acquired when it was associ- 
ated with that family in the Barak province. It probably preceded 
Singpho in the movement to the eastward, as Singpho is somewhat less 
archaic and less Mon-Anam. Along with the ancient forms of the unit 
series it has an archaic 2 in 8, ngun, and a slender form in 2, ning. As 
many forms of 2 have n for ng, and as 7 is 2 ( for 5, 2^ ) in all the archaic 
and associated Sifan-Ultraindian dialects, nun 7 is probably a varia- 
tion of ngun 2. That a similar form was the normal one in the Barak 
circle appears from the 7 of Kasia A^-nian, Garo .n-ning, 6 of Kancowry 
3 ri< 55 -nm, Lepchaiigon, and 3 of Mijhu M-ning, Garo .^i-ning, Sak nein^ 
(Chinese Hang). The Lepcha ngon and Mijhu ngun, nun appear to be 
older than the more common ngok, ngak and closer to the primary 
type whence both the Chinese modern ngo and Hang were evolved 
( See p. 121 ). Ngong was not discriminated as an earliar form than 
ngok in Sec. 7 of Div. 1., but its high antiquity is supported by the 
order of the unit series, in which forms in -m and -ng take precedence 
of those in -k, -t, < s &c. 

The Yindyan forms are all Bravirian. The Kol axe South Bravirian ; 
but Yerukala, as we have seen, has a N. E. form vo-^?^, as weil as a Bra- 
virian ye-f (Gond Southern e-du&c.), and Yerukala has a 

distinct YOoable gul-i/b the same that is used as the Kol, Savara and Gond 
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10 (gul, gel, gal &c.). The full form maj have been 6, 1 (Chino-Hima** 
laic) or 3, 10. 

JEJiqht. Ka-iner alone retains a pure Yindyan form j!?-ram b a-i (5, 3)« 
The other>s may be either quinary or denary, as they have a Chino-Hima« 
laic unit. The quinary form of the Ka-mer name, and the agreement 
between the jMon and Anam 8 and the Chino-Himalaic 3, formerly led 
me to regard all tlie Mon- Anam names as quinary. But it results from 
sec. i. that all the Himalaic names are denary, and that Mon and Anam pre- 
serve the older secondary form of the unit while nearly all the Tibeto- 
Burman dialects have later forms. This form of the unit was common to Mon- 
Anam and the principal Tibetan group of the south. Mon /^^x-cham, 
Anam, Ka, tarn. Chong has the Tibetan ^«-ti, the unit representing 10 
(Gyarung 7f «-ti 1 , Lepcha ka-ti 1 0), as in Many ak si of sl-hi and Sak thin. The 
Mon and Anam form is the same as the 3 of Mikir /f^-tham, Naga ^st-sam, 
Siamese and Chinese sam, Gyarung /^«-sam, Mijhu ^.«-cham, m 6 
tham. 

Older forms are preserved in Mikir kep and Tengsa sep, while the 
associated forms sat, tha See. are referable to the broad type of Mon- 
Anam (See p. 136). 

The Kol names are Dravirian. Yerukala, besides the S. Drav. ye~gu 
See. Southern), has va-tifM the S. Drav. 10. Savara may have 
been derived from a Mon- Anam dialect (Anam tarn), but it is more 
probably Drav. 

Nine, Ka-mer has the ancient quinary namep-ram bn an. The others 
are denary, but distinguished from the common Chino-Himalaic denary 
9 by having secondary forms of 10. The Chong sar, Anam and Ka chin, 
chim, with the absence of similar forms in the Gangeto-Burman dialects, 
show that these are native modifications of sam, san (corap. san in the Mon 
8 and 5). The Mon chit, sei, with the Ka chit of 10, are later forms similar 
to the East Gangetic 8, but no doubt referable to the native chim, through 
ching, chik. 

Ten, Anam has the Dravirian unit muo-/. The other dialects have 
Chino-Himalaic forms of the unit as in the common Chino-Himalaic 10. 
Kasia has shi pon, a combination of the Chinese and Vind.yan 1. Kiran- 
ti also has thi bong. Muthim, Joboka, Mulung and Tablung have ban, 
pan, Manipuri mi-pal, Kumi piim in *20 («-pum-rc). The Mon 10 cboh, 
tsao, is Yuma. The Ka chit is identical with the form of 10 preserved 
In the Mon 9 and is also Yuraa-Gangetic. An analogous form is found 
an the Chong 20 bar-se ( 2, 20 ). The Chong rni is a vocalic form of 
the Sifiin-Gangetic and Mon- Anam sam, ram &;c., similar to the Yuma- 
(Tangetic or Barak lai, rai, preserved in the Play Karon 1, Kasia 3 and 
9, Bongju snid Mijhu 5 ( 3, 2 ) kc. It was prnl>ably acquired like nul 7 
irom a Tibetan dialect of the Barak group. The liquid 10 is common in 
East Gangetic dialects in 10, 20, 100. (See pp. 131 to 13d). The Ka-mer 
dap is an archaic form similar to the Anam tam of 8. 

In 100 similar forms of the unit are preserved. Mon Tr-Iom, /j'fl'-lim, 
Atuun ^-ram, Ka dam. ivambojan roa, roe, Lau roi. The full Mon form 
occurs \vith the labial pref. in Taying 

1000 is the Dravirian unit in the form found in 4 of the Mon-Anam 
dialects, 10 of Kasia. Ivarahnjnn w-pim, pan, Chong ban, La ii pan. 
Mon and Anam liuve a difierent name ngan An., ngin Mon. A .Ban 
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dialecfc lias rm"*, corresponding with len^ 1. It is probable that ngm^ 
iigin, are also forms of the liquid 1, 

The Lau system is chiefly Chinese in the later southern forms. The names 
have doubtless the same recent origin as the other modern Chinese words 
of the vocabulary. The position of Lau in the north of the Irawadi hasiUj. 
in Laos, and in Yun-iian when the Chinese advanced into the last, accounts 
for the predominance of tiie modern South Chinese ingredients in its 
numerals. Onp.^ two, 'mdjhe appear to be remnants of the native sys- 
tem ; 1 nung, ling is Sifan-Gangeticand Mou-Anam; 5 ha (=3a) is Mon- 
An am ; 2, song, sang, u peculiar. For 100 a native and Mon-Anam 
unit is current in Siamese and Lau, roi, hoi, while the northern dialects, 
Khainti and Ahom, have the Chinese name pak. The late Chinese sys- 
tem of the Lau has made hardly any progress beyond the tribes of that 
family. 

Sec. 4. Miscellaneous Words. 

^Ye have seen that the distinctive non-Vindhyan pronouns, definitives 
and numerals of East Himalaic, so far as they can be determined, were 
peculiar forms of the current Tibeto-Burman, that similar forms ara 
}irevalent in several of the Boutheru dialects which are now Tibetan in 
grammar and to a large extent in glossary, and that remnants of these 
forms are also preserved in some of tlio Sifan dialects — Horpa, Thochu, 
Manyak. The 1st pronoun had a guttural form as in Thochu ; the 2(1 
was probably not the current Sifan-Gangetic form of the nasal, nang 
&c. but a broad form as in Manyak, Abor and Angami ( no ), Anam pre- 
serving ong and Ka-mer nu ; tlie definitives were the labial and guttural, 
the latter passing into the dental and sibilant, and ail being used as pre- 
fixes. In the numeral system the imil in 1 and in higher numbers had, 
in general, a liquid form us in Horpa ; and the same form is largely cur- 
rent in the Yuma dialects. There is no remnant of the dual in any Mon- 
Anam dialect, but it may be presumed that it w’as the archaic broad form 
( ngak, ngok, ngoug, nga ^c.) preserved in several of the cognate Tibetan 
vocabularies, and not the later Bhoto-Gyarung form, ngis, ni &c., now the 
most prevalent in the South. The general glos.sary has tlie same cha- 
racter and affinities. 

Tlie roots are, in general, the same as the West Himalaic, but many of 
the forms are broader and more archaic than those chiefly cuirent in the 
dialects of that branch. The applications also are often difterent. 

Tiiere is a very small proportion of Dravirian vocables. 

The agreement with the Southern Tibeto-Burman dialects is much 
greater than with the existing Tibetan. A large number of the forms of 
Mon-Anam and many of its non-Tibetan applications of the common 
roots, are found in Ultraindian and Gangetic dialects of the Tibetan type. 
The close connection with these vocabularies anterior to the large influx 
of 8ifan and Bhotian forms now found in them, indicates a common old 
Himalaic basis. All the Southern Tibetoid dialects have a certain pro- 
portion of this non-Tibetan in^edient. In some it is very large and in 
others very small. The Dravirian element is also present in most of them. 
The remnants of the ancient mixed glossary vary greatly and cannot be 

^ In addition to the analogies formerly pointed out, comp, the ar- 
chaic repetition of the unit in 2 of Changlo ngik ching and Mijhu fi*-3ihohg, 
orn-khoiig. ' . 
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ascribed to tlie influence of a single dominant dialect They are so 
iiunierouSj — so universally present from Milcbaiiang to Singpho and I'roiii 
Takpa to Burman, — and, in many cases, so peculiar in form or applica- 
tion,— that it is evident the Sifan and Bhotiaii glossaries were preceded over 
all the southern Himalaic province by a large and long established family 
©f dialects having a common archaic basis, but, under tiie iiifitience of 
the foreign Bravirian element and ot time and segTegation, diiferentiated 
much more than the present northern family. The fundamental unity of 
the mixed glossarial type is, at the same time, so distinctly marked, that 
it must he referred to the contact of a single northern family with a 
single branch of Dravirian at one epoch. That family, so well distin- 
jguished from Tibetan by the mass of its Chino-Iiimaiaic vocables and so 
clearly indebted for its oldest southern acquisitions to one Dravirian 
fount, must have possessed a single grammatical form, and it is to be 
found in those dialects that have been least influenced by the later intni- 
jsive Sifan and Bhotian. If the Mon-Anam forms and applications of the 
Himalaic roots were once universal in the southern province, the Mon- 
Anam grammatical type must have been equally universal. In general, 
therefore, we see in the Mon-Anam ingredient of any given south 
Tibetoid dialect, as Milchanangor Karen, not a derivative from a ditfusive 
or influential Mon-Anam language like Mon or Lau, but the remnant of 
the ancient Mon-Anam dialect of a district in which ti Sifan tribe after- 
wards settled, transmuting the current tongue by the ordinary pro- 
cess, as the Sifan dialects oi* the sub-Himalayas have been partially trans- 
muted by the presence of the Bhotian colonists. Whether the existing 
language is to be considered as the intrusive moditied by the older, or as 
the latter modified by the former, depends , in general, on the relative 

n ortions of the two ingredients ; but these are sometimes such as to 
er it hardly possible, and certainly of little or no importance, to de- 
termine the point. In most cases the grammatical form identifies the 
language that has retained or acquired predominance. With the excep- 
tion of the Mon, Kambojan, Anam, Lau nnd Pa-laong, the southern 
Himalaic dialects, are, in general, to be considered as TilJetan modified 
^lossarially by Mon-Anam and Vindhyan. It is quite possible that many 
of the mixed dialects were at one period Mon-Anam in grammar, that is 
to say, that the mixed glossaiy was chiefly formed before the Tibetan 
influence prevailed over the native. But, in eveiy case, the final as.simi- 
lation of form must have resulted from tlie presence and supremacy of 
the Tibetan type. Thus if Kasia was at one time Mon-Anam in form, 
the tribe speaking it must have drawn a constantly increasing Tibetan 
elen^ent from the surrounding and intermixed Tibetoid dialects. The 
final transformation may have first taken place in a single frontier village 
which had constant intercourse with an influential tribe whose dialect 
had the Tibetan form ; but the process was a spread of Tibetan rather 
than a modification of Mon-Anam. Of the two fashions of speech in 
which the village intercourse was can ied on, the Tibetan, from some cause, 
came to be most used, and the native was eventually disused. On the 
other hand, the vocabulary must be considered as Mon-Anam modified by 
Til^tan, for not only a large portion of the general glossary, but some of 
the pronouns and numerals, remain Mon-Anam. Bialects'so very hybrid 
can only be produced on the marches of two families. If either of the two 
advances^ it extezids the pure type. It is only when the village in which 
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a iiTbriii borJer type is prevalent, acquires power, that this type can he 

preserved or extended. 

The special affinities of the Mon-Anam lauguag-es with the Barak circle 
of dialects are vei\y numerous and close, and render it certain that, imme- 
diately before the dispersion of the Mon-Anam tribes to the eastward and 
southward, they occupied this province and its outskirts contemporaneous- 
ly with tribes tllatare now mainly Tibeto-Burman. All the Mon-Anam lan- 
guages have a proportion of the distinctive forms of this branch, indicativa 
of uncommon descent or close intercoui*se. Tiie agreement in fundamental 
traits proves that the g'lossarial agreement is attributable to both of tliese 
causes. But tlie difference in forms and applications is also very consi- 
derable, and the dialects must have been formed at a very remote period. 

A g-kiice at almost any of the columns in the subjoined tables will 
sliow that, in g’eneral, the Mon-Anam lang'uag’es differ in the names ap- 
plied even to the most common objects, as much as languages of two branch- 
es of the Indo-European tamily, e. g,, as much as English does from French 
in the names for (latj, ligM^ ^noon, stone ^ dog^ hog^ house. But 

it will be found that most of tl»e names are, nevertheless, different applica- 
tions of the common Himalaic roots. Thus for uir Anam has 
two roots khi and hoi (—soi), ^ while the other vocabularies have 
strongly marked varieties of a liquid root lorn, Z>-loei, /^-ya ( for ^-ra) ; for 
sh'// An’am and the Kambqjan group have varieties of the same liquid 
root J^-roi, ?/-rein, ^^-leng, iua, while Kambqjan has also mik and Mon and 
Lau have labial names of a distinct form ; i'or Jire Anam and Kambojan 
have the liquid lua, lung, leu, Mon the labial mot, met, andLau the labial 
fui ; for dag Anam has cho, Kamhojan chi»ke, Alon /^-la and Lau ma. 

I have often had occasion to remark on the mode in which primitive 
vocabularies become differentiated. In examining the Himalaic names for 
the domestic animals the frequent agreement among names of different 
animals and variance in the names of the same animal, furnished a very 
striking illustration of the process. We found that the Himalaic glos- 
sar}’’, in its earliest form, abounded in double-words like the Chinese, one 
being generic and the other specific. By the loss of the latter the same 
generic name has come to be used, in various forms, for several animals* 
Anam, even more tlmn the cognate dialects, has acquired glossarial 
peculiaiities from this cause. Its sequestered position and its Chinese 
tendency to monosyllabism have destroyed the Himalaic structure and 
homogeneity of its vocables. Many of its isolated monosyllables which, 
at first sight, appear to belong to a primitive and peculiar formation, 
are, in reality, fragments of the ancient double names of the Iliniaiaie 
vocabulary, the substantive word being, in some cases, lost and thequali- 
tive serving for it. Tivus the words voi eUplmnt and chim hiri are not 
radically substantive names at all, but qualitives of size. The former k 
the Himalaic labial defiiiitive applied to names of large animals and cur- 
rent as a major postfix ; and the latter is the Chino-Himalaic diminutive 
still current with the meanings child^ son kc. and used as a 

minor postfix in some dialects, as the liquid (-nok, -na &c.) is in others. 
The Kami kha hoL cow, is an example of the regular qualitive use of voi, 
w'oi, boi kQ. ; and the Sak wa-^*, mB-cMk Idrd, Kuki thoi chim, 
Manipuri kak chang, mit, of that of chim, chik &c. Similar fragmentary 
names occur in 'Western vocabularies, but they are generally accom- 
panied by other v ocubles which show the true character of the qualitive. 
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The Mob, Lau and Anam differ nior© from each other in vocables ( not 
in roots or their forms ) than any of the Tib® to- Borman dialects, and the 
difference is so great that they may have existed as distinct langu- 
ages before the first Himalaic migration to the Oceanic provinces. But 
much of the present extreme divergency is referable to the variable in- 
fluence of Dravirian, Tibeto-Burman and Chinese dialects in different eras 
of their history. It may also be presumed that many ancient dialects 
of the Mon-Anam form merged in those of the three great civilised races. 
This process always increases the glossarial peculiarities of the recipient 
languages, and obliterates the links by which they originally graduated 
into each other. 

Their later relations among themselves have induced special affinities. 

The Ultraindian history of the Lau separates itself, to a great extent, 
from that of the other languages. It differs more from them than they 
do from each other. It has a much less proportion of the N. and E. 
IXanipuric and Kol affinities, and a much larger one of the Abor-Yuma, 
with some independent affinities of its own to Bhotian. It has also 
peculiar and modern Chinese ingredients. Many of the most wide- 
ly diffused applications of the . common Himalaic roots are not found 
in Lau j and, on the other hand, it has a larger proportion of distinct 
archaic applications of them than any other of the southern vocabularies, 
Mon-Anam or Tibeto-Burman. This comparative independence must be 
attributed to its having early moved to an outlying north-eastern position. 

Anam is distinguished by its strong Manipuric, Barak and Kol affini- 
ties. Consistently with this decided western element it has more vocables 
in common with Mon than with the conterminous Lau or Kambojan. It 
lius a large and peculiar Chinese ingredient ; and, under tlie influence of 
Chinese, its form has become monosyllabic. 

The Mon and Kambojan vocabularies are much more closely allied 
than any of the others. The connection is so marked that it is evident the 
Mens must have colonised the valley of the Me-kong and engrafted a 
large portion of their vocables on the older dialects. Mon and Kambo- 
jan are distinguished by their broad and consonantal phonology and by 
the extent to which they retain prefixes. Hence they have a larger propor- 
tion of archaic forms tlian any of the other Himalaic vocabularies ; and the 
Kambojan forms are often older than the Mon. 

Mon has a considerable portion of Tibeto-Burman vocables. Its later 
accessions have been from the conterminous or intermixed Karen, Toung- 
thu, and Burman. Its Yuma and Manipuric affinities are comparatively 
small. Those with Kasia are considerable. 

The Kambojan dialects have specific affinities with the Manipuric, 
Kaga and Yuma, which distinguish them from Mon. 

In illustration of these remarks I shall first give examples of the dis- 
tinctive Mon-Anam phonetic forms or glossarial applications of tli© 
common Himalaic roots. 

Air, lum Lau, the most archaic form extant of the Himalaic lung 
(Bhotian), lot, ryu, li &c., — ^the same form, however, being preserved 
in Tibeto-Burman words for 

8%, k-rem K-df p4eng Chon^, lua, t-roi Anam. The Tibetan dialects 
have no example of this application of the liquid root, but it is common 
in the South, <a-ling ( Abor ), ram, rang &c. 

mat ^-roi Anam, of the nhut, Am (oye d/doy ,) 
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arckiuc Cbino-Himakic idiom, (Chinese n<rit, than, skfs head). Manipn, 
ric iiai-mliik, lioiig-mit, tsing-mit &c. Kuuii ka-mta-hxi) (hi head\ 
Kyan iie-clui. 

*8an, ta-iv^Y'^i Mon, ^a-ngai Kamhojan, Day in Mon, Kamb. and Anam ; 
an a 2 *ciiiiic Tibetan form, the parent of the prevalent nyi, ni, n.viii &c. 
Allied urchuic forms are preserved by Horpa nga sun, Aning, Koreng, 
8ong-pn oai day in the compounds for svn ( ti/ig-nai-mek, ting-nai-inik^ 
nui-mhik), Milchanang lai, Kapwi tamA:i\, Jili fa-nn. 

nhut Anam { also ngit Chinese, nup Khyeng, nat Kumi- 
ratliakhoing. An archaic variety of the same Ciiino-Himalaic root. 
Bliotiun has an archaic form in nam shy, (sun Limb a and lliranti), and 
fcicythic vocabularies have nuin, nob, nap, nai. 

Fire 2 ^ho~limg, 7 >-lung, jw-len Kambojan gr., lua Anam, p4o light 
Kamb. This is the common Himalaic root for white, day, shy, atr,M 00 fL 
It is comon infor light, but its use as /ire is coiiiined to Kambojan and 
Anam. 

Fire, ^Y<-mot Mon. This is the oldest form extant of the common 
Himalaic vocable mi &c. Horpa has inah, the Thochu iorm for sky^ 
The Burinan mogh shy ( mik Kambojan), Takpa wot light ( Tibetan hod, 
nik, wuh &c.), and the Thochu, Anam, Lauand Yuma-Gangetic phok &c. 
7ohite are similar archaic form.s. 

Light, sang, Anam, tseng Lau, song-la Mijhn, sango Khari, cliung- 
lung* Tiberkhad; com. for white in the southern vocabularies in- 
cluding Anam, and also applied to air, day, sun and moun. It is not 
Tibetan but archaic East Himalaic. 

Star, sau Anam ; an archaic form of the Yuma-Gangetic sha, shi, si, 
ti dec. 

Star, sum Chong ; a still older form, radix of the Chinese sing, shan &c. 
as well as of the current Himalaic varieties. The root is applied to 
white, light, shy, air, sun, moM &c. in cognate dialects, — air zhung Tay- 
iiig, zhu Thochu &c. 

Moon, mat ^-rang Anam, {/bright or white eye) j peculiar iji idiom ; but 
the names for moon and star are tlie root for lokite in most of the Himalaic 
languages. 

Moon, nguyet Anam ; archaic Chinese. 

Moon, khe, kang, kot Kambojan gr., /?«-kien Pa-laong. Arung has 
^tf-keu, S. Tangkhul a-khi, Gadaba ttr-ke, and kha is an element in the 
Bodo name. The guttural appears to be the archaic form of the Yuma- 
Gangetic tang, ta, chang &c. ; Kambojan /^Lchan ( Luhuppa 7«‘?/-€hanj»), 
The same root is applied to star in the Kambojan group, p/w-kai, corres- 
ponding with gan, ikan &c. of the Maram gr., Singpho &c. 

Moon, /»‘a-tok Mon. This is an archaic form of a Dravlro- Himalaic 
root for white, Bodo has /ta-thot-khi, Anam tho bak ( the same root 
conjoined with a Chinese vocable lor whiti^. The Mon form is similar 
to the Miichanang thog 7vhite (Anam tot.) 

Moon. The Lau duen, lun &c. is the only full form of the com. 
Himalaic lau, lu, lo, la. The u, o, form is archaic Abor-Yuma. 

The Mon nong star, Khoibu ron of ti-//-ron, are similar forms. The 
Ijau form for star lau, dau &c. is the Khyeng, Lhopa and Gurung form 
for moon. The Taying lua moon has the form ajiplied in Anam iojire 
and 

Water, nuk Anam ; archaic Chino-Him., lu’ Tie-chu. Varieties are 
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common in tlie S, Himalaic vocabularies, but they are closer to tbe Mon- 
Kambojjin a form, dak, dhik, dat, tag &o. Mon, Ivainb., nak, rak, rik, 
rai, ri, lau, k, lo, li &c. com. for water, river, liquid ( e. g. in names for 
Mood, oil, milk, egg ). 

Water, nam Lau, a distinct archaic variety of the same root, (=:rang, 
rak ) preserved in names for oil, blood &c. Bhotian, Lepcha, Kasia, Pa* 
laong. 

Blood, lut Lau, a variety of the same root [ lu’ water Tie-cliu]. 

Blood, chiam, cbim Mon, Kamb. (Tib. thak, cluii, shi &:c.) 

Vountrg, .f-rok Kamb. ( long, dong, riiong in other vocabuhiries). 

Ifountain, /;-nom Kamb., iiong Chong, m<2-nam Ka, lum Kasia ; non 
Siam, Anam ; long, rong, dong, non &c. Manipuric &c. 

Stone, ka-mok, to-mok &c. Mon, Kamb. 

Stone, thak, da An., rak Milch., A;-yauk Burm. [=k“raiik]* 

Head, /irt-touk, /c^i-dap Mon ( also Abor.) 

Hair, sok Mon, Kamer. (see p. 61). 

Eye, pa-mot Mon, (mat, mik &c. com.). Chinese muk, mo; Garo has 
mok-ron, Bodo mok-on, mu, Horpa mo. 

Ear, Ita-is^on Mon, tai An. ; Hmm and Hand in other S. Him. voca- 
bularies. 

Tooth, ngeok, ngeat Mon, ba-niat Kasia, {mouth in Burman, Sing- 
pho &c.) 

Hand, twai, tai, tae, dei, Mon, Kamb., Anam, Pa-laong ; a root ior foot, 
bone, hoim. The Deoria o-tun, Taying a-tua appear to be older forms. 
Comp, twon ear Mon. The forms tun, tua are also nearer to the con- 
tracted su, si, ti, Karen, Kasia, Vindhyan. 

Eand,m\ihtim The Maram gr. has pang &c. Milchanang pre- 
serves pung hand, bung/oo^, Gyarung ta-mxfoot &c. 

Bone, /^a-duk, duk", nuk Lau (duk horn Anam) ; /cfl-yok Khyeng, 
<i-hok Kumi, n-hot Mru, ru, hu Yuma-Manip. 

Bone, ka’ang Pa-laong, cha’ang K., chang Mon, chiang, shuong Am, 
khang Changlo, b<?-geng Bodo. 

Man, nam An.; nan Chinese, lang, Chinese, Him. 

Man, chong An.; ^-tchong Mijhu, chho Manyak, me-sung Tengsa, 
Kog. 

Man, khon, kun Lau ; khun ^dk-pa, kung male Chinese. 

Father sha, cha Anam, ta Kamb. (p-sha man Pwo Karen, be-shai 
husband Bodo). Mother in the Nogaung gr. 

Father, a-puk K., a-pu Koreng (po. bo &c. com.); bok, bo mother 
Simang. 

Cat, sok Anam ; tdk-pa Maram, tong, tung, dong Manipuric, chu, cho, 
jo, thu, thi, si &c. com.; a Him. root for little (in some cases male) found 
in names of most animals. Khamti retains a similar archaic form, thuk 
male ( of animals), in Anam duk. 

Cat, cM-m& K. ; min, mi &c. are common. The K. is the only example 
oftheaform. 

Hag, cho An., tsao Pa-laong, an archaic Gangetic form, Bodo, Lepcha, 
Limbu, Kiranti, Vindhyan, Manipuric cho, so, thu, shu, shi, si, corres- 
ponding with sok, cho, thu &c. eat, (radically a minor qualitive and 
suffix.) 

Dw/, kau, khuyen An.; khwi, kwi, ku, com. Chino-Him. 

Bog, kado Mon. Peculiar. It is the com. Him. masc, vocable found 
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in tlie names of other animals, (See Bog.) 

Bogy ma Lau. The H. fern, vocable extensively found in names of 
animals. The only other examples in those for the dog are the Cham- 
phiinti* fl-val, Angami and N. Tangkhal fu, phu. The Lau fonn is dis- 
tinct from these, and is the same as that applied to the cat in Kambojanj 
Hogy cA-rok, Aa*leik, A-lut, ^-ru, Ion, le, K, M. A. ( Mijhu, Taying, 
Abor gr., Gurung ). This archaic Gangetic name is distinct from the 
com. Tibeto- Barman. It is a Him. masc. name, and also an archaic 
minor qualitive and postfix, found with similar forms in names for the 
goat., monkey y caty knffalo, cowy horsey elephant 

Mogy mu Lau, distinct from the common Tibeto-Burman form bok, 
phag &c., and similar to forms current for horsey elephanty cow» 

Goaty de An. 

Elephanty voi An. Manipuric woi-pong, vu, nau &c. 

Elephanty tam-rai, A^-nai, ruai, dum-re K. gr, ; Kasis, DhimaL 
i/om, ngua An. (Ciow Lau.) 

TigeTy hum An., su sua Lau ; Kuki, Maxing, Khoibu, hum-pi ke. 
Tiger, kop An.; gup-^a Sun war. 

Monkey, wok Lau ; A^-wuk Sak, muh, we, be Mijhu, Singpho, Garo &c. 
Fish, ^-rau, t-rai K. gr,,p-la,p-a Lau; snake in o her H. vocabularies. 
Fishy ka An., Mon, Pa-laong, Manipuiic; com. Tibeto-Burman form 
nga, ngo &;c. 

Snakey nga, ngu, ngo Lau ; Jlsh in other H. vocabularies. 

Birdy chim A., Mon, sim Pa-laong, Kasia, Kol ; chik, thik, chi Jili, 
Manipuric, Sunwar (chim, chik &c. small, thesubst. name dropt.) 

Birdy nok, nuk Lau ; rok, roi, rak Abor, Maram gr., Xol (root malh 
used as a minor suffix. See Hog.) 

Blacky nam, nin, dam Lau ; nak com. Him. form. The archaic Lau 
terminal is found in some words for nighty nam-wio Lhopa, sanap (shy 
hlach) Lepcha, Jili (sa=sak sky)» ^ -r 

White, sak Ariam, «.tik 0. Kuki, thog Milch ; Bay zhagBhot, sak Lcp 
cha, zbang, Tiberkli , song saing, sang com.; Sky sak Linobu teuk Kyau ; 
JAght tak-ro Chepang, dug Bhot, thun^, sang Ac. com. thak 

tsuk Nog., sik Tenga, zhang Milch. 
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AfmmiX TO CHAP. VI. OF PAET IL 

A. 

COMPABATITB TOCABTTLABT OP THE HHMBEALS OP TH» 
MON-ANAM POBMATION. 

One. 

Jndia^^moi, ta\dh, mied^ naia, mi, mea (KoI, Gond). Ultraindia^--- 
wei Kas ; muo, maai, Mon; bo Karen; po Angami Kaga; aiom 
Singpho ; moe Kamboja, Ke, Chong; mof, Anam. Mahp, Peninsula^ 
<»— mui Besisi. Asonesial — «mui (2) Mairasi; ^abni. Bruner 1. (2). Miii^ 
moi, moe, is probably the oldest of these forms A/rfm,— Kicamba 
®«nme (i5uah. mO'^a, S. Af. inu-.<fa, mo-chi &c.); Akuongo, ema ; Cnm. 
fflio ; Nuba wa-rMw. wee-?’a &c,; Rungo mo-ri, Benin bo. mdM.. 
Asiatic — om, nem, Samoied.; emu, &c. Tungus. 

Two. 

Jwd,— bar-i«, Kol , bar-m, Gond. Ultra ^ar. Kasia ; ba Mon ; 
bar Ka, Chong; jna Kamb. (3 of Kol); hei, Anam. Mai Pen^ 
— ^be, Simang; mar, ^«-mar, ma, Binua. N Lsia^-^m^-goh^ Clnukehi. 
E. gndS, Af7'iean,---hM &c.; W. Afr . — fire &c, Akuaniia, epa; Cam, 
ba; Karab. ebah; Rungo wba-ni; Calb. ma; Mok, fba; Bong, 
baba; Bin. be; lb. aboar, abo. 

Three. 

Ind,,-^o^ia, p-?aKol. Gond. UU, — pui, pai, Mon; peh, Ka, Chongs 
bai Kamb., ba Anam, Mai Fen., — wiup, Sim.; am-pij am-pe^ am- 
pet, Binua 

I can find no decided foreign affinities. Tlie term {pui, Mon, wuUp 
Simang) appears to be a flexion of mui 1. ^The Binua form appears to 
have been modified to accord with the Malay 4, the Binua 

terms above 3 being Malay, In the extreme N E of Asia and the ad- 
jacent Polar American languages of the same formation, pi is an ele- 
ment in 2, pi-gayut, Chukchi, ESkimo, It does not occur in N. Ameri- 
can formations. 

There is a distinct terra for 3, having a very limited range, — lai Kassia; 
lui, Car Nicobar ; luha Nankowry. Unless the Narasang r«w-ram, Mu- 
lung and Tablung lem, are connected with this word, it has no other di- 
rect affinities that are very obvious. The following terms may be rela- 
ted to it; — Kassia ^un-dai, i^ow-dai 2 ( ? 6, 3 ; kuis 6 in Kuti, Karen 
ice, but here it may be merely the Kassia prefix ko,-d and r being fre- 
<|uently preceded by n in Kassia); rai, 8, Bongju, roe Kuki [See Eight].- 
Tliere is another, and, as it appears to me, more probable explanation of 
this form. If the basis of the Mon-Anam system was strictly binary, 
€mcl pui, wui, is simply mui, 1, a little disguised, the Nicobar lui may. 
be the original form of the Kasia lai, and, like pui, a mere variation of 
mui* 

Four. 

Ind*^ — ^pon-M, te-pun-^ u-pu-ia Kol ; o-pun-ia, tc-pbun'Gond. Uliri^ 
«— pon, Mon; pon, Chong; puan, Ka; buan, boan, Kamb,; bun Anam; 
tfiian, feun, fen, Nicobar. (? femang, Simang), 

This'numerai is very remarkable. It is a modification, found in Aso- 
« 03 % of the Atrioo-Maiagasi term which, in another form, has sprea4 
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io widely over AsoBesia. ^ Mid.^Jjftiea (Hausa, Gala^ Samiaalf, 
fttdu, iiilu, ofttr; Malagas! efar, efad&c. Asomsia^ — an-fa^ Nias; a«s« 
■farj Keh; toi-ptar, Tanne; fan, fang, Caroline; far- fat Marian ; owang 
Pelew; hani, New Guinea The more common Asonesian ibrm is tW 
dental pat, am-pat The root is Egyptian and Iranian {ftu^ four^ 
chiat-rlxr, fuso (Ssc.) It is simply a variation of the similar root for 2 
(i. 0 . the dual of 2, as in other binary systems): The llltralndian and 
Indian forms cannot be derived from the Iranian chaUvar. They are 
evidently connected with the ancient Asonesian form prevalent in aMi® 
CFonesia- and derived trom Malagasi. Taken with the fact that the 
terms for 1, 2, (and 3, if a mere flexion of I ) are also African, they aflbrd 
®ome proof that the same long enduring' western civilization which car- 
ried Malagasi and E. African words to Asonesia, at one time embraced 
Ultraindia in its influence- 

Five, 

san, Kasiaj j?a-sun, Mon; thaniw, tunf, Nicobar; chang, Ka. The 
Lau ha appears to be a modified contraction of san, tba. The Kuki sun- 
Aa, Bon^u tswur-to, Car. Nicobar sum, 10, is probably tbe same 
term. It is African, being found in the same formation to which the 
Malagasi owes so much, and from which the previoun Vindyan terms 
may also have been derived, — Galla, i?aumali, shan, zan. That if is an 
nncient Mid- African root, belonging to a diffusive civilization, iseviliced 
%Y progress'* it has made to the Westward and Southward. Binin, 
tang, Fapah uZ-tong. Cam. ^wa-tan (this language has also the Vindyan 
and Ultraindian 1, 2), Calbrason-m; Rungo otani (Comp, the Nico- 
bar forms); S. African sanu, tanu, &c. The same root is also Samoie le, 
Thngusiaii and Aleutian (sam, tong, chang, san, sun) an Asiatic distri- 
bution which shews that its diffusion in Asia and Africa was anterior 
not only to that of the Iranian, Semitic and Caucasian, but to that of 
the prevalent Scythic, numeral systems. Radically the word signifies 
^‘hand'^ It is found with this sense in Bravirian as in many other lan- 
guages. 

In the Menam basin a second term is preserved, j^ram, Chong, 
Kamb; nam, lam, Anam. The root appears^ to be ram, lam, nam, and 
p to be a prefix, as in Mon. The Nankowry lam, 10, is tbe same term. 

The Vindyan term is mor-ia, mona-yu, mone, mo-yu, Kol; mun-m, 
nauna-# Gond*, which may be an inversion* ot the Kambojau and 
Anam, OT vieeverm If the Mon term had been Tibeto-Burman, there 
Would have been grounds for identifying the Vindyan and' fCambojan 
«Vocable8 and considering them as representing the original Mon. But 
m the Mon term fe native or African, this explanation appears to be in- 
sdmlssable. If tbe Vindyan term has displaced an older one of Mon 
origin, it may have been derived from the Tibeto-Burman pniig% 
.^hun^, Naga ; bonga, Garo ; pbong Mikir &c. 

toe Kdmbojan and Anam term is not only found in the Nancowry 
lam, 5, but in Daphla rang, 10, Mon, klom, 100 (^Ka dam, Anam. tam) 
and in shorter forms, ra &c., in tbe Naga dialects, Garo, Mikir, 
Bonmu, Kuki, Kambbjan, and Lau, with the power of 10, 100, 20 
All mese forms appear to be referable to the binary nomenclature, 
which some of the terms for eighF' prove to have co-existed w'ith th# 
quinary. Ram, 6, is probably an abbreviation of ra-ma, tbat h ra 4 
(or 2 dual) and ma, 1. In the same way the Vindyan 6, muna Ac., may 
ie a flejdon of pan, 4 From the ividenoe afforded hj some oi thehlgh^ 
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liiimbers that tlie Mon system nsed'botli the binary and quinary 
methods-of expressing those' numbers, a usage by no means singular, I 
liav'e little hesitation in referring both the Viiidyan and Kambojan terms 
to the single Mon- Anara system. 

Although i can hnd nothing to warrant the opinion that the Vlndyan 
and Kambojanr languages might have obtained separate terms from East 
Africa, for i bare no doubt that all their African terms were received 
through the Mon, it should be remarked that analogous words are cur- 
rent in some African vocabularies. The true explanation, I conmv©^ 
is, that the African terms in question are formed from the same binary 
definitive roots, ma, ba &c ; ra, la, na &c. A Suahili dialect has manut^ 
and to the westward forms similar to the Indian and Uitraindian occiir^ 
-—mun, Builom ; mu, Kru ; num, Akin 5 ^um Amina. 

Six. 

The Vindyair terms, like some of the Uitraindian, appear to beTibetauL 
Jwd. — tur-^m, turu-j/<x, tur^i KoL; turw, turume Good. The Gond has an 
exceptioual term suj-rong (sa is a prefix in 5 also, 5-aij-an ; Toda) 
which appears to be simply ru of the Kol dialects nasalised But it may 
be directly derived from the Naga form so-ru. In the Gawil form the 
ng becomes m. Ultr, — /rtt-rao Mon ; the Bongju, Kasia, Burma, Sing- 
phu, Chong and Ka terms are all similar antique modifications of the 
Tibetan. The Ka^rao is a derivative ot the Mon. The Chong M-dong 
is a nasalised form similar to the Gond sa-rong. In Bodo, Uhimai^ 
Bongju and Naga, forms in jf, d and r also occur. 

The anomalous terms are tha-ful, tu-iul, ta-fad Nicobar ; shauk Kyeng : 
0au' (abrupt accent for 4) Anam. The Nicobar term may be composed 
oftha5 (from thanin) and ful, fud, which should represent 1. A similar 
term for 1 does not exist in the Indian, Uitraindian or Asonesian pro- 
vince, save in the Egypto- African wOtu, uotu, motu &c. but in the latter it 
is used for 10 (i. e. one tale). It is probable therefore that ful is a Mon- 
Anam binary term formed flexionally from pun, fun, 4. Tha may either 
be from the previous term on the repetitive principle, or it may be $h® 
Mon- Anam prefix. Shauk, sau’ has a deceptive appearance of affinity 
with a wide spread African, Iranian, Causasian and N. Asian term, th© 
final of which is generally L African, shita, sita, seda &c. j Semitic shat, 
hat; Ugr, chut, hat ; Iranian sbash, sechs, six. But it is merely on© of 
the numerous variations which the Tibetan root undergoes. The ori^- 
nal may have been the sibilant thank or thuk. The Rakhoing khraul; 
|»reserves tlie broad vowel. 

Seven. 

Mon, ^fl5-bok; Ka, pah 5 Anam, bei. This term is a flexion of S (the 
word for 6 being omitted, as it is in most of the other fbrmations), I 
have already mentioned that most of the Uitraindian and Himalayan 
languages adhere to the Mon-Anam quinary principle in forming the 
term for 7, and that a large number of them indicate the commencement 
of the higher series of numbers, or those above 5, by the prefix (general- 
ly ka)* JLepeha preserves ka in all the terms from 6 to 10; and 
Kiranti, which, m its word for 2 (Aa-sat), retains an ancient root which 
reappears in other languages in terms lor 4 and 8 (i-sat Namsaug Naga), 
has another archaic term in bhag-ya, 7, which is evidently the Mon bok. 
The Nicobar sat might appear to be Hindis but as the Nancowry dialed 
resembles the Lau form of the Chinese term fehiatj;^ 
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sat Is proBaM]^ CBinese also. The CBinese root is Tory widely spmtl 
(Ugriau, Iranian, African &c.) 

Ind. e-ia, i-air Kol;'a-vflt,a-lea^, Gond. (SomeKol dialectsBave 
taken Hindi teims). This is the Draviriaii e (e-zAa, e®/, ^c,) 

Eighth 

Ind. iral, irl ta Kol; ilhar, elar-la, Gond. This term appears to ha 
an archaic binary on^s a flexion or reduplication of the Dra?irian 2, ir^ 
and to be related to that for 9 and 10, as in the Dravirian system. 

In some of the XJUraindian and Himalayan languages the term foi 
8 is a similar flexion of the ancient Mon-Anam root in r for 2 or 4. It 
Is found in the Yuma group and the ISicobars, — raWar Bonggu ; raa 
“Kuki ; prah Kasia ; awera, Cur-Nicob.j Kiranti, re-ya ; Murmi, Gm- 
rung pre (comp 4,re,pii, &c.) 

The other prevalent terms appear to have been adopted from the 
Chinese. The Mon ^«-chara, Ka and Anam tarn, appears to be the Chi- 
3QO«Tibetan sum, turn, tham 3 (5, 3) on the same principle that 7 is 2 
-(6, 2 ) in many ot the XJltraindian and Himalayan languages. The Bur® 
mese shit, si, Chong Zr^f-ti, Kyeng shat, Singpho mc-tsat, Naga cheth, 
chet, thuth, chat;, sat, sep, te, tha, Garo chet, probably involve a 
misapplication of tbe Chinese term for 7, ch’iiit, ch’het, sit, thet^ 
tshih. The Abor-Miri pw-nit-Aio, Miri pinye, Daphla plag-nag ar® 

4, 2. Binary terms for 8 appear to have formed the limit or highest 
number of the scale at one time, for they have been applied to 10 and 
even 100 [See Ten,] 

Nine^ 

Mon, ^«-chit; Ka, chin; Anam cbin; Karen chi. This Is the Chi® 
ncse 1, i. e. 1 short of 10, as in Dravirian and Mikir, The Chong 
gar is peculiar. It is perhaps from the Chino-Tib. san 3. 

/72d.— ar-ca, ar-e, ar-Ae, ar-alaii. Although ar is apparently a flexion 
of the ir of 8, which is 2, it is probable that it represents 1, as in the 
Bravi ian terms. In the Male or-f, 1, the Drav. on takes a vibratory 
form, ;;nd in Tuluva tbe common term tor 9, om-bodo (i. e, 1, 10), takes 
or as a pre£ (oram-bo). 

Ten. 

gelefl, gel Kol., gule<?, gil, Gond. The Angomi and Mozoin@*» 
Angami kerr, kurr resembles gel. Kerr is evidently a dei'h ative from 
the Naga thelu, taru &c. The only analogous foreign form appears to 
be the Chukchi kulle, and both are connected with African terms for 1 
(kulle, Sokko &c.) Hissi, 20, is evidently the Hindi bis, the comniuta® 
tion of the labials and tbe aspirate beinsr easy and common. 

In several ol the UJtraindian languages the African root for 2 in 
which enters both into the Dravirian and Mon- Anam systems, re-ap« 
pears in higher numbers, as in African languages, a consequence of th® 
ultimate binary basis. Kae Bongzu rae, Kuki is 8, in Chong it is 10, 
in Xau and Kambojan it is 100 (roa, roe K., noi, hoe L ) In other lan- 
guages also it u used for 10, It appears in the Anam mare, Naga iam^’ 
iarah, ikelu, kerr, ifeurr, and Kami Ao-re 10. With these compare the 
Burmese faya, Karen taraya, Mik^VpJIar 100. iHie Nancowry 
lam 10, Ka dam, Anam tarn, Mon Horn, 100, appearto oe formed from 

5, nam, lam, ram, or from 8, tam, Anam, Ka.] Asa connection be- 
tween 8 and 10 or 100 exists in the case of rai, and is also remark- 
td in the Tibetan -and Chinese systtms, the latter Is probably the irm 
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4 lwlvatioB. In the Naiusang Naga, which uses the Chinese 'chi !«}? 1^^^ 
tlie ant'ieiit, terin is retained in 20 and the higher terms. 20 ra^rA-ngi (10^^' 
2). SO run^ram (10, 3;* The oA is probabi) a connective like ku in th# 
Khari tarn^//net, 12, (10,2), taraAosam, 13, (10,3). !n K hart and 
Angami ra orcurs, following the lower number, Kliari, 80, samrch, (3^ 
K^), 40, lirah, (4, 10); Angami, 30, serr, (8, 10, in this dialect sam be^ 
comes slie), 40 ihida, 50 rhipengu (10, 5). Blozome- Angami, 80 sur^' 

40 Ihide, 50 ripangu. Ra also enters into the terms for 100 in some of 
the Nagadialects,— ra^ru Nagaung, niArah Khari, contracted to Jbra, 
in Angami and M. Angami. Some of the Yuma dialects also preserro 
14 . £ isongju, 20 mbu-Anr (10, 2, the term lor 2 being Mon-Anam alsd.) 
The Ahor-Miri has no trace of this term, but in Bophia it maintains its 
place, throughout, 10 rang, 11 rang-/n-akia (10 and 1) &c., 20 rang- 
^hang. In Bodo, Dhimal and the Nipal languages I do not remark ah j 
trace of it. In Garo it cM.curs in the Mikir form for 20, rung. The Ari-* 
anised Gange.tic languagf>s possibly Retain it in the numbers between 10 
and 20, e. g. 11 ega-ra, 12 ba-ra (in which ba may be Mon-Anam***) IS 
te-ra &c. With these comp, the J^anskrit eka-dashan, dwa-dashaO|, 
trayo-dashan. 

In several of the Kumi dialects the Mon and Kasia sun, san, 5, re« 
appears aslO,--Kuki, sun-A?<r, sum^ita; Car Nicobar, sum^ Bongjia 
t^w.ur-Aflfr j Kyau, tchuoiii ; so Kumi, 100, tchun wui-re. 

In most of the Naga dialects 20 appears to have partially retained a 
M on- Anam character. Q'he terms are ma-chi, ma-tsu, tha, tsa, cha, 
xnakhi, me-ku, ma-ku, in which, cha, tha&c. are the Til^tan *^ten.” In 
N amsajig cha is also used for 100, cha-the. In ihe termsfor 20, noa must 
fifajad for “two,’' that is, it is the Mon-Anam n;a, ba &c , 2. This is 
coridrmed by the Mon ba-chi, Chong bar-se, Ka bar-chit, all signifying 
“two-ten.^' The Kamhojan ma-pai is a similar term, l ut dm use 
of pai for 10 is anomalous ir it be the Kamb, bai, 3. It may be 
connected with rai, liai, Mon-Anam flexions of 2, but it is more 
likely to be a form of “one," Kasia wei. " It is very remarkable 
that the same term appears to be preserved in the Murmi 10, chi- 
wai (oxie^-Un), and in the thence derived Sunwar 100, smai-ka (^m»- 
ifr^d-one.) In Kumi it occurs in tchun «cai-re, 100, in which tchuni 
aind re both re,n eserit 10 ; from 40 to 90, wi is used for 10, and it is 
proba'dy a coiitT action ot wau In some of the Murmi numbers bo-kol 

u^ed lor 2 ) or “score." It is evidently connected with the Naga and 
lil on-Anam .ma-ku, ha-chi &c. It may be inferred from ibis that the 
f epcha and Lhopa kha, khe, *^score" are fragments of similar terms, the 
I'c stflK for “ten" having come to represent “twenty," like the corres- 
I dnfling cha &c in some of the Naga dialects. The anomalous sau, 20, 
^ the northern Lau dialects (Lau^ Ahom j&c,) is probably a variation of 
TOO Si me Naga form. The purer Siaiufe&e retains the Chinese term y® 
sip (2, 10). 

lu four of the Naga dialects the term for 19 i« ban. pan* wbiob is pro- 
lyibiy from bangs, pa ng4i &o, (ICumi pang, Mikir phoi>g).t The Kasi® 


* Bopp df*rive8 ba from the Arlan dw»a, and ra, re from the Aria n daah^ 
deka (Comp Oram ^ 319) The contraction of dasha into da is not improbable, and 
the conversion of da into rc» would be easy. 

I t It may be connected with the Chinese wan or hm^ **ten tbonaand”, origi* 
Bally the highest sirnplo term of thek systemi imd wMeir the M&uchus haveap^ 

prmted til 1,000 itouan* 
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sbi-poo ppperidsjhe same word' fo th^ C^f^ 1 es ■ shl. Tte Limbo' 
anpearsj w b® direeuly dem^'d fro'tn the Kasia term. lo both sysstem^ boi| 
&<*.s reprej-'en^'H 10 in the higher numbers, 20 Kasia ar phon (2, lOj, Lim-ii 
Bi boogj dO^K. lai pnn, L. sum- bong. KasU contiooesto use pon in thf 
tertji'^ above 3 », but Lsmba di^card-i it and adopts gip which is the Kiraoti 
iip, 10. the Mikir variety of the Chinese chip. Kami hat'slw upooe In 
80 and iJae higher numbers. 

0 

B. 

&OM.FAEATIV1 VOCABULARY O'F MISCffiLLANffi'OUS WOEUS OF TH* @ 
MON-ANAM FORMATION. 

In the following list of Mon-Anam words I incMe all tliat ara 
ill the UitraioiJian languages that remain prepositional. But a 
ooasiderabie n iraber are Chinese ntore than Uitraindian, and manv do 
»ot belong to any glossariai formation that has predominated in Ultra-* 
jjiidia. Several have also been derived by the Mon-Anara trom tli« 
Tibeto- Ultrain liau vocabularies. On the other hand, many words^ 
■oridriy diffuse J in the N. UltrairuUan and Gangetic languages, that do 
®<>r ,f^ppear in this list, probably belonged originally to the preposirional 
Idrmatiou, and have been lost in the progress of those changes to whicSi 
%li glossaries are subject. 

I. Air. 

41. An hoi (^Vind”jo); Kol hoio, boye, hoyoh. 

Ar. bawaj Mong ahur; Tib. ahur (^Vind”), Abor asar, 

swar; Burm. hong si w. Af. — Daiiak. haha, hahaito &c. wjj 
Balia snueta w,, Malagas! isoute, isonte w.^ M alg.-Asones. angine, ange, 
angin, hangin&c. w. Aso>u---Kym l>a-hoie, Pol. sau( ''emiiio, Malag. ), 

A. Kainb. akas ; Mani[)uri naasu, masi, ina*jhia, martlii, nuiig-sit| 
Sunw. pha-se. Milch* hash. (Root probably as^ ask, has^ij suj sux si, sh^ 
thi se^c,) 

Jap. kase ; Fin gaiso, aiseb ; Persian, Turk, yosi, awasy ; Ug. wes-* 
®es f Mong. Tib. asur, (Abor asar) j. Samoid. masi, bursi, barshf 
See. w. The Ultraindo-Hirnalayan root is evidently as, sa, &c. and iden- 
tical with a,, but ill some of the above Mid- Asian terms si dec. maj 
be merely the def. postfixed to other wide spread roots. it oc-* 
€urs in numerous other Asiatic and Alricaa terms, combined with 
|[)2 mati ves or with other roots. It appears to be radically identical with 
tile preceeding term, (u.). in the Kambojan form, the vowel oi the pret» 
Inis been eupiivnically transposed, ak-as for ka-as or ka-sa. 

Vugi »sa% Ende, Solor as, Pol. sau, (Ba^o srua, Pagai rusa.) 

c, Aion kya^ kia (also ^*wind^^); Nag. iikhe j Goud koeyo w, [? I^ol 

Anmp. Bsav, 

Moog. kei w. (See Brav.). Aso».— (See Ikav.) 

d. Mon, foloei j (An. *'8ky’*). 

Sbaask. vata, Beng. bii-*a^<f Europ. ventasSm ^ Uii^d. ha#. Bod. htf® 
h«l-; Ug. wire, ' wot, wat, Sam- ba'r.ski &c.'; paian, pharaisf 

Ka^nch. epolod Icc. (Manipori phanra Ss<\}\ 

wind ”) Binua bama, Merl beraaiy CeWbes pairs, porl,. New Oolij. 
rei. An«t. porowu. ni<itlo» boran* wiri*Qguma,padfii ; .babliiEib. 

^adak Clrav. c., &) 
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2. Anf. 

ir, J«i If’n, K-is. "ka «fakm, Singp. ^agln, 

(? ciiogh?ii ku'obi); d!.vo».'«-raraw, kiaa, Acb. H*nia, Sunaba kama-olt® 
lii®. oijamas Timor kuva. 

d Lao ra-jt, mut, puak; Kamb. 4rar-moif; Mon Sfi.mof, kka mwott 
Dliim »4a mui, Knlmui, moe; N imo; ;VUle pok; Ur. p r.,(Laa.} 
'(f /mkoro)i , Inrlon gamut (MouJ, Bioaa p«i», 

3 . Arrow- 

a. At! ten, ■5a tong, Manip. than, the ; Nag. Jfitvhan, 

Ifihaii ; Siam luii.ao i, Mik. that, Kh^aa thar» Kum, tai s uimbu 
Lepeh. €hung. 

xeoeaei lem, tom & • ; Tongus. ^ir-clan, Sana, cbansra, Mong. ^omu, eho# 
U50, suinun; Chin, ten chi, Sam. lisei Beng, Bind, tir (Manip. t$l}m 
I Tfie roots in k are probab'y identical with those in cA, Chin.*ohi an^ 
Oian, Lao kong; Sindh, kan (arrow)} Asam kanr, (arr ); 0rav kanei* 
(arr,); M h» knya, kon, tanga). Thesame root is used for *‘bow*' lit 
ii>any languages, — La6 tanu, thanu, Ka tongah, Kamb. tinar, Mon tanga» 
tangah krang, Singp. ndan, Pali tano, Singh, dunni, Beng Bind. dhannk.J 
-Bis. odong, odiong, Bin. Mai. &(r. damak, dama, Bin lamak^, (bul 
this form may be connected with the Semitic rama), Jav, kandewa (buw)i, 
The Malagasi pana, tana &o. has kept its ground in most of the f'iihaw 
l^olyiiesian vocabularie.'?. 
h. Mon lay, leou, Kamb. piruea (See T, U.> 
alww*— Psffai rorou. 

Kao. ka knam (prob. a. — kam from kan, with the initial nasaltsedj, 

4. Bird. 

a. Am chira, Mtn sin ngat, itacbim, Kas. ha Sim j Good (Oawil) sim • 
Silongsisom} Nic. ih mi ( Koi. chene, K»r. chongwa, Sunw, chivti, 
^odo don-chen) [See T. U ] 

,. Ch. rhio, oliiau ; Mong. sibechti, shobon, sbobo &c. Sart)« tc 9 bnnds« 
©iiacha, Koriik afschel, Aino tschipkar, Arm. irihun, Sansk. porohl* 
jf — Saumali shim-bir, Galia sim-bira l(0, jison , — Binua ohim; 
(f Mad acham). 

b, Kamb. sat; (prob. T. XJ. sa &c , with a Kamb. congooantal final.) 

C* Lau Qok, fluk, naut, Burm. ngbak, nget, Kapwi nghet, llomE 
Urao Orak. In A bof-Miri it is preserved in rok pi •*hird%«egg*V 
ho»h word being Vindyan, 

E. Oauo. angko, anko,anako, woenodbo, aka«onooh, an«ki9»; Sansk;«* 
heyanffgn, bihanga } [Malaya 8co anggaSi angkas], 4/^-— lukcL Gall® 
(f fowl)’’, *Niha-Po). (common), manak, inina, maiiako 

ffoenuko] N. Austral, aluk, lukaink, Upc. ( f Oalla )• The* greati 
Ip-eyalemce of this term in the Indo-Pacific vocabolttries and the prefit 
1‘ender It probable that it exi.sted in the Naga-Maniparl and allied clmleol§ 
before it was displaced by the Tibetan vo, sa &o. 

[It is not probable that a root for ‘‘bira ’ Is peculiar on the Aeo® 
&i>'opean Continent to the E. CancastaD ^roep on. the one side, end e# 
J^taanda few other adjacent laogaagek on the othen le It evidently 
©onnected with the almost aawersal root for ♦‘duck’* Tange®, nikS# 
Mong. nogasoo, nogd. sa* Turk, arak (C-rao» orak ** hllrd **) drdek, arteli 
llc.» ^Pashtu. ordek, ug. batte, wa<»e, weiig, fijo. (r, s for d, e )| 
M. -Jfr^ bitak ; Jid.— batak, bod®k, &c.| ^ Arab keloi Span, pit® a 
Iteif ile^ iti iit% ** )»ird *7 1 - 
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5 . Blood 

u. An. mflii; ? Kol myan, [i^ Ugr male, wnor ak, wvar^ urr^ Yet 
K ’iak m yf*-inu<, Korea ko inor; Jfr 8I‘angr. mohha ] 

Jso» — Simang, Bimia* rnahiun. inohom £? Z-nd. woboiiej, Kiif 
iBeaog (Kol). Torres 8t mam; Austral komara (Korea,) 

I?, Ad. tiet (Miiwese). 

€. K. chiani, Mon cbim, Kar. tbwi, Yuma ti, tbwe, si, tbi. Id, sai^ 
cbsi, Kortmg i«2ui, Jill ^asai, Garo chi, Dbiui. biki, Deor. C'b. chul^ 
Bod. iboi, Tibej’k. sbui, New. hi, Limb. . mokhi, Lrpcb vi, Cbcp. wi^ 
Ihangl vi, Sunw. usi; Mag. byu, Kir. bau, ? Male /resa, 
i bm. chine, hint, hue, he', Japan tsebi, zi, Aino. ki n ; TuBgiis; 
sen^i, sboma, Tuik chan, kan, yon &c. (dreas'*. cha, M i-jf-i. zi, jioh | 
Aril. ®ii\uii, Lat. sangnis. J/r.— Malagas! razana, zmdha &c, 
Json — J-imang cbeong, Bin. za, zais. 
d Lau ieut, lut, let. 

Kasbm., bin dii, rat, Tamil rat/?w &c , Sansk. ruuira, Dray. ndir<i?2t 
netarti. A son — Sun da let, N. Austral, elod, 

e Kas. snam (?.a Kol 5 but probably sam (c.) with the initial Basa«« 
Used.) 

6 . Boat. 

a An. ding, chi Huang, Kas, lung (See T. U. and Drav.) 

5. K. tuk, tup, tuiuit, C boi'g dok, Ka duak (T. U. and Drav. tbu^ 
o ’a, done a &c. with a Kauib. consonantal final). 

Ason —/iaruk Kuyan [Naga iwrung, Abor Awlungj.j bidok Bajo, Pa«* 
sir, 

e. M. Jfcleng, yulon, Naga lung, long &c. (See T. U.). Long iscon« 
nected with the slender Burman torm Ihe. 
d» L. reua, ru, heu, bu (See T. U., Misbrni, rua &c.) 

7 . Bone. 

<7. An. sbung, rbiang, K. cha’anjr, Mon. tsu, Deor Cb picbon, Kas« 
sbi'ng. Koi .b ng, Ur. Male ^ochai, Kirant. 9ai-6ff, Limb. .sa \-r/, 
Tujk.s’ioii a, syi mjok, sunk, suik &c.; Jap. hou« ; Iran, os, asibi, 
Ason — >inj. ji'is, Bin. jahang (Kpl), T.obi cli.l ( Male, Ur. ), PoL 
sui, hui, sivi. 

b, Lau duk, nuk, ^aduk, (Manip. arukbai, Tib, ruko, Lb«>p» rutok 
Cauc. rekka, ratZe, roUi &e. 

8 - Buff aloe. 

® An. klong-tmk, Mon. priang, p'en. Mikir erelong* 
(Iboibu namak, cow ( hangTo Arung; Kas. <s «wreli,~Aiga le, 
|(?l!; Manip lui, iroi, woi-ihoij salui, ciui, tfgboi, «ki, r^.ol 

(BeeDiaN.) ; K\ocba-lawe 

Asm.— biu^ JVJangk. Vtug. tidong, Mandh, Bor. ter< ng, liok., 
»uang. 

b Kamb. krabo* karlu, kar-1 ai, Ka kar-pu. ri ong, L., kbrai, 
kbwai, Bu 10. kyue, Kol kara, kera f Drav 1 ‘he fii ai bo U pr »« 
bably the wide spread word for &e., which, in the Mauipurian4 

Yama d a et'ts is also used in compounUo e g. («e^i*rboi ‘‘ biiffaloe'^^ 
“cat"). 

;4f oi.— Indon. krabui^ kripae, kariauao, hmohaUp iMurbau, kabu, ktt® 

)uba 
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9 , Cat. 

«, An. m'siij L. m?au, meau, Kas. miau, Garo nav-oa [Bee T, U.] 
h, K [Mauip. See T, U.] 

c M.|j£y-khwai (^ee Brav.^ 

Korea, toi 5 A . — Kwii, paka. 

10. Cow. 

a. An« 1)0, bou ; Lau woa (T. U, ba, nwa &c. ; tbe ampliiied vowel 
Is fbimd io tbe Songpu woi prefixed to other words for **buftalod*^ 
and ^^elephant*^ [See Buffaloe], 

b. An. snng-kran, Mon klean, Ear. klo, 

Brav. akaln, ('auc. aka, Hind, goru^ Tungus. ^okor, tiknr &c» 
Kn, sngar, iskar &c. Arab, bagar. 

e K. kuy L. ngua, ngo, ngoa, hu, Mon. mia, Barm, ngi, Bbnt, 
Dgo, Jiii tan^dL. The last term may be connected with some names 
for the ‘‘bufialoe” in adjacent languages, — Naga chang, tyang, Dhim, 
dia. The iVlon nua is evidently the same as the Burinan and Karm 
nwa, which may be the T. U* wa. The Kambojan ku appears to ba 
nearer ihe Chinese (gu) or Indian (go, gao &c.) forms oi the wide spread 
guttural root. 

Ch ngui, Turk, ona, ina, inak, Magy. uno. 

d. M . kwon hhan, Kar. wa hing, Rakh, min, Naga man (See T. IT.)! 

e. Kas. masoi, Naga masei, Garo. mashu, Bodo maghujo, Tami 
pasu. 

Ugr. mus &c. Latin bos (See Drav. A). 

11. Crow. 

a. An. kon-kwa; L. ka, kawa; Dhim, Gond. Kir. Murmi kawaj 
Limb ahwa; Mund. Bhiimij kova 

Ka is a com. Drav., Tib,, Asiatic and Asonesian root. Sindhi kaw^ 
Kash. kav, Ason.^BuU Bug. gawo% Tojo gawap, Farig# kau, PoL 
kaoa, (Indon. kuwau, kuau, “ bird^% ^^pheasant^^ &c.) 

12 . Day. 

[See “ Sun «]. 

13 . Doy. 

€u An., Ka, Chong cho ; Kas. ^sen; ^usen j Naga su, hu, hi, fesii, 
i^fu, az; Manip thu, thi, shi, sij Mik. hi; Mrung tchai; Deor. Ch. 
«hi; Bod, ehoi ma, chi ma, sei ma,* Leftch. Auzeu, Kir. ^ochu, New* 
kfeha, Mag, chhyu, Sunw, 

Caur. choi, fioby, hue, he, kechi, chwa, koy, chhah; Sansk. fiho% 
Bhoan, Pali su, Arm. shun, Kashm. hun. Germ, bund, Fr, chien kc kCm 
Af^ — Barf, asa, Fcl. hyen. Bin. cho, chu, chor ; Indon. (com., 

Achin to Iloko) asu, a«o (Naga pref.); acho Kis., aho, Solor. The Ba- 
lignin! Niching, Pont, ^isong, Kand. X:aso, Komr.Awjo are more imme- 
diately allied to the Kasi Kumuk, Himalayan and Kasia forms. la 
Malay and some other languages kuching is applied to the 

S jomp. Balig. kiching, Sunwar kuchung while the root takes » 

ifierent prefix when applied to the dog,— a^tjing ; Mairas. antsing. In 
fie Sassak Aasong, Koti i^wsa, the root takes another ot the prefixes com- 
mon to Lltraindian and Asonesian languages. 

A, Kamb. cAake, cA^k^ (proh. T. U,, eki Ab., kbw© Bnrm., kai Ga- 
TO* &c. Aic.| bttt the syilabie I have jaMurkeU ■ as a prefix xmy , he thi' 
mots*) 
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€. Mod kla, kla-aii,- An. kau (kla is al-^o in Mon., Knmboja% 

Kasia and Kol). also Cow b. It may have been applied as a gene- 
ral term for quadrupeds like woL In Barman it is sometimes so* use 1. 

Ugr. koira &<* ; Cauc. kari ; Arab, geiip ; Tigre kuibe ; Woioff kailte« 

J. AW2.— -Padr kolo; Viti koli; Pol. kuli, guli; Taraw. kiri. 

d» Lau ina. An. muong, Car Nic. am. 

Sam. men, baang, ban &c.; Ugr. pon, amba, amp &c. Cauo. pohn 
po, pah’; Af\ — Suah. nibua, Makua, ampaah; Malag. ambua. Ason^-^ 
But abu ] Pani apang; Torres St, umui, omaj Taraw mog. (Aik.) 

14 . Ear. 

a. An. t»i, tei ; M. Jta twon ; Dhim. nha tong. 

Tungus. shen, shun. The same nasal form' of the root is found ia 
other Tatar languages, in Semitic and in Tibetan. A/*. — Galla uthuo^- 
Panak. aite. Ason, — Bin. tang^ dang j Sim. anting j Butan titiduaii ; 
Aiistr. (Wirad.) uta. 

b* K. trichi-it. 

e. L. hu; Deor. Ch. 7/«-ku-; Kar. naku,.Bod. kho-mos, Limbu wekho. 

Sam, ku, ko; Ost. ko ; Korea kuij Ugrian kuma &C.5 Drav. kemi; 
kavi &c. [See Drav.] 

d, Kas. «kor; S. Tangk. w«kor; Garo. jwachor; Mishmi. wakru. 

Yenesei ^^.(y\ogan &c, Turk, kulwfc, kla/fc &c., Fin korw, Sansk. karm 
Georg.- kuri. Jf\ — Gulia gura, guru; Saum. deygar. Ason. — Torref 
S't Aust. kura, kure, guri, kowra, geriji^ karusa. Aru ifahar. [See^ 
Drav.] 

1 5 . Earth. 

a. An det; L. prathet; K, deiye; Mon te, tse; Kas., Aan-deir ». 

K. yen text 5 Siinang te%’ Kol ot, ote, wathe j Gond otai 5 Maram wthar 
Songpu Aandi (Kas ) ; K’oreng. ^wdi. 

Chin, tho, tei &(? ; Aino tui; Korea ta-ti. 

b^ L. din, nin, phen din, (? «, from the forms in di, or? Drav. nil, nel.)- 

ff. L muai.gj Abor, among, 

Ugr, mua, 111a, myo, mag, &c. Cauc. man. 

16. Egg. 

An.krung; L- khrai, khai ; Manip. j^erum, Kas. kapa^ 
leng; Magarrhuj Silong kloim ; ? Male kir-pan. 

Korea ar,. oL — Buner. kurau ; Tojo krau ( but ? from turn 

Kand’.,, tuiu, Komr,, atuii Malagas!); Pol. kali (? N, Ultr. koni, A-s kci} 

b. An> ting (N. IJltr., Chinese ; Sansk. dim.) 

c. K. piing, M. khape., Koreng j^aburn, Murmi, phura,. Gurung, 
phung, Sunw^^a-phu, Abor-Mir. «pu, apiu, rok*-pi, {*^bird-egg^^)^ Aka 
jptzpuk, Dophia pMpu, Male, kirpan, Kol- \ntu, pi^o, bi, bilt The Kol 
terms arefrom the D avirian vi^M &c, ‘‘seed”, the root vi, bi, being wide- 
ly spread,— bioZfciy bite, viAz, bim &c. ^ The primary meaning seems to 
have been “stone”, — Samoide pi, pui, pai &c., Bisharye owi,Kam- 
chat, uwft^sc^i, uwa^ixt, wete, Tungus. weche (comp, biji, binji &c» 
<%ee<i”), Chuk. ui-^a7w, Koriak wu-^zzw, and the Indo-European, A fri-» 
can and Australian pa-thar, w-tu Aa-kir, &c. &c. The Abor-mir! pi^ 
plu, pu, appear, like rok “lowl” in rok-pi [see “Bird”] to be derivea 
from the Dravirian, which has also the form mu-te (S. Drav.) The 
other Gangetico-Uitramdian farms appear, in their turn, to be the mo- 
dified Abor-Dophia pi% with guttorai and nasal fiaalS|-—p^^ bn% 
pung. 
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JM, OYum^ Hind, bak^; Arab, bi^/c,. A. we. —T arawa bui. Pol foL 

l7s Elephant. 

a. An. woi; Songpu woi-poftg (woi in s^ongp. is also a prefix in tbo 
names for and “biitfaloe'O Champ, plo-bi, Luh. ?wa«vu, N, 

Tungk ?Ei3f.-phu3 Singph. mog-wi, Kyen. nwi, inui, Bodo moi-gedet. 
[The term is evidently a modification of that lor ‘^cow^% nwa, wOj pai 
&c. used also genericaily ior quadrupeds in many ol the Ultraindian 
lao;.- wages] 

K tammu diimre, Ka ruai, Chong kmm, Kas Bhimal 

naria. Tam, dum uiay be connected with the Tibcto-Ul *lang, km and 
the i)e-rain of the Malay Peninsula (Binuu, Malay), or it may be mere- 
ly the def pref which sometimes takes a fiaal m euphonicaliy. The 
rai, nai, re, is Brav alia, Singhul^ anci, T &c It is aJ>o found 
in Bunn ane, ne. m’m K>au ni, Kum. Ani, The Tamil kaiirw is prol a- 
bJy trom the Sansk. kariii. 

c Mon shell, tsin^ chuein j Lau tsangy chang, tyang (T U. and Chi- 
nese.) 

18 . E^e. 

a. A.y Ka, Chong mat, Mon mot, pamof, mwot; Kas. ka T, 

U mik &o , Manip mit, wmak &o , Garo. makar, makn^wj tiod, 
mogon, Kiranti mak, Kol met, med, Rakh myat-si 

Chin mok. ma’ (=mak), bak, mu. [See Krav], Awn.— The broad 
form which appears to have prevailed in the Mon-Anarn languages, and 
to have been disseminateti ea.stwar<t (Garo, Kiranti^, has a very wide 
range in Asonesia. I.» the Nankowry aZmat and in the Bimang and 
Binua mat, met, it preserves the Ultraiudian monosyllabic form, but in 
the harmonic insular language.s the common form is mata (Nias to Po- 
lynesia). Variations similar to the Continental also occur, e g, baka 
Tilanj., maka Hawaii. 

b. K pene’ or joenek, jfEznek, Laos paned; Tengs Jfenyky 

Khar, toik, Nag. Zenok; Abor, Aka nyek, Dopb nyuk Tb se lorms 
are evidently variations of the slender form oi the Chin — Tib. — Ult. 
root, a (Tib raik, Mikirmek, Kol. met, med, Kyau meet), 

c. Siamese netr. 

‘Pali, Bengali netra, Sansk. netram, netro; nget These 

forms, as well as ank, ak, ek, kan &c appear to be referable, with «. 
and b , to one primary root. The immediate derivation or connection 
Is obscure. 

19 . Father. 

«. A. thei, aha, cha, K. ta, Bin, xaza, Car. Nic. chew. (DraT, 
c*-clicha??l). 

Chin, tia ; Sara, esya, echo, ese, Jap. Ugr Turk. &g. have similar 
terms, and it is also Semitic, ais Gara. (corap asio 1’ urk ) in the Sansk. 
pi-fe, (pi-Z/'j ^c.), raa-^a, and the c(»rreisponduig jm-Zer, th-Mer, 

m-o-ZAer ifec , ta &o; may be this root, unless it is merely a dehnitive. 
The. combination is >cythic &c , bate Perm, (abate AmS aric), abeda 
Sam, apatsch Kamsch In the pure dental form, <>j winch the sibi uni. 
is simply a variation, it is uimost universally distributeil [^l eDrav]# 
The Turkish and Ugrian atei appears to b.‘ the closest of the numerous 
Mid.- Asian forms to the Anum Amn . — Bis tatei, totai ['Ihese are 
Ugrian forms, tain, Wolga j ateiofWolga anilTuikisu is a con tree- 
€onal this* fm iuH rsttuplicated form m alsoibaud the Fin, tuat% 
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tato, and in the Iranian tata, dada, dad &c]. Rotam. ntha, Pol, fn% 
watua (also ‘^chief^ &c. in many Niha-Polymsian vocabularies), 

laraaj tuama, sama, yama, occurs in Borneon, Celebesian and Poly- 
nrsian vocabularies- Tbe Milie jima^ Tiusan tiba^ appears to be a va® 
riation of it, 

b. All pu, Kainb apuk, Champa pak, (Ka bap). M bah. Aba, Laii 
po, Kas t^^upa, (T. U., but also universally prevalent. The Auam and 
Lau pu, po, may be ultimately from the < hinese lu, bu, pe, hut they 
ceem to be more immidiateiy derived from the Naga«.Vianipuri forms.) 

20 . Fire. 

a. A. lua, lia, K jozlung, plunsr, Chong j?leu. 

Ugr tuli, tol, tuJ, ule, uipra; Pushtu or. Ason — Erub ura, Rolum, 
re, Bunerati loh-kapi (a double word); Goront tuiu, Kawl, liiom. 
lotu, Viti ngatu, Niha alita ; Magind. A:loiu, Bis ^aluyo. Bali jlni^ 
Sumhajal'i, North Austraium (“ hot ^^) ajaPi, ojalli, ojena. The Bali 
appears to be a modih cation of the Arian agni, a gun, &c , and the Suna^ 
baand Australian of the Arian jhal, cal, dial, &c, which is also Ugrian, 
zliar, shal-pim &c. 

b. M. ka-miot, ka-met, ta-mat, ta-mot ; Car. Nio tomoi-chu This 
term is probably of T XJ origin through the Kumi ma-i, nia-it (the 
root, common to the T U. and Chinese, being me, mi, fo, fua &c.) 
Suahili has raoto and Malagas! mote. The Bodo wat appears to be a 
■variation oi the Mon mat. 

c. L lai, Manip Dialects (throughout) raai. This appears fo be also 
of Kumi origin, ma-i. [For the Asiatic and African affinities tee T U ] 
The allied Asonesian terms appear partly to follow the Malagasi (afu, afe) 
and partly the Maui ouri and Kumi. i he principal are afu, aie, ape, 
api, apue, apoi, apui, moi. As tlie Kumi and Mon both retain the T. IJ« 
m, and forms in m are almost absent in Asone.sio, (ind Masid, jProm 
poi, foi, is;>n exception), it is probable that the Malagasi form was the 
origin of ail the allied Asonesian ones, and that the Ultraindian influenc© 
on the term was merely phonetic, producing the ampliiication of the 
Snal vowel. 

d. Kas ding. This term is peculiar, unless it is a variation of the 
Eoi sing, sing-il (Fire, Sun, D.iy 

21 . Fish. 

a. A. kha, M., Car Nic , Binua ka,; Kas Jia dokhs^ Mifc. okj 
Manip. kha, khai.khi, Mish ta, Kol haku. (T. U, nga &c). Asm^ 
Niha— Pol. (com ) ika, ikon. 

b. K trau, trei, trai, Ka tre ( ? Murmi tar-nya ) ^ A, e and d may.- 
all have a common root, ia, lau &c. 

c* Chong mel (Drav. min). 

d L. pla, pa. 

Turk palo, balok &c, Jap, awo, iwo. apa, Malag. Ii% 

pla, Dari, fua. Ajon — Ind' n. ewa, ibah, ibang, be, bei, ampa, wapL 
tiiu 5 jPol. malolo, Boni biJei, Dore bille. 

22 . Hower. 

m* A, hua (Ch hua). 

A. K. pika, M kao, koung. 

\ €, L dok-mai, dok, biok, mok, Tib. Him. men-dok» 

A Kai. siatin (m is probably a prefixed defialilve.) 
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23 Foot. 

m. A cherif kang-sl3im; K. chong, M. cliaBgj Kar kbongj Mmng 
^akong, Naga ;/iZ-thaBg, ?'«-tsung, Bofio atheng, Boingnajc teng^ Lepcka 
diarg-liak Lau tin Sim chan. fl ib. kang]. 

Prav. kal. Chin. kha. j4son — Tobi chem. The Lao tin may be con- 
nected with the Dravirian adi, Saumali adin, Indonesiaiii and Aastra- 
llan dena, dina, tina Bed, 
h Kas kajat, (prob Drav kazh< 2 / &c.) 

Ason. — Kand. kacha’ (=kachak); Pont kaja, Kayaa kasa [Se# 
Drav a.] 

The root common to €i and h, ka, cha &c. has a Terj wide raoffe. Sei 
Tib., Dray. 

24 Goat. 

a- A ye (Chin yeo). 

K K. pope, L pe, M Ka bai, Biirm, mai, Singph. bai-man, Fsga 
«a-bung, Abor sA«-ben, Manip. D. Aa- men, Mikir be, bi, Manip. I}«f 
she, mi, kami, omu. 

Af — ^hang. mea, Egypt, ba. Indon. ambe, imbe, be, beh©^ 

bembe, bimi, kabimbi, kambing &o. 

c Kas. ka blang, Oaro punui, Bodo bar-ma, Manip. B. Mang, 
{ ? Tib. ra, Semitic aron, Africa ilia &c ) 

25 Hair. 

a, A tau% Kar. thii (sec c ) 

Chin, thau mo Ac, (than is “head^'), 
h. A long, Kyen iu 

Aina ruh, Arm law. Pagai oli, Ut. inri, Tar. ira, Pol.lau, 

ixln f^Indon &c, uln, '‘head’ ); Wirad. uran j Kayang inang. 

c K. sok, M sok, thwot.; Binua sok. Probably Irom the Ultrain- 
do-Himalayan song, som Ac. and 'Idb. sha, which again are connected 
with the Mongol wsun, Turkish asim, i'obi chim. 

L phom, phrurn, l ib pu (a wide spread root). 

€ Kas shnin It v'«h is part of the root, it is probably a modiheation 
of the i , U, otliwon, tbung, sain &.c. If the sibilant is a prefix, tlie root 
may be connected with tne Naga min, Garo Anman, Bodo khomon^ 

26 Hand 

&. A. tai Kft dfei, M -tai, tway, Kas, kakti, Bod. okhai, Manip. B, 
^okhui, knit, kln ur, Nag iekha, ^ckbat, dok, Bongju kut, Kyau kuet^ 
Chep<«iigkut-pa, Sunw gur (Mariip,^ Milch, got, god, Bhim. khur, Kolf 
tfii, lihi, i.Hhiiu <7f,ua G«*rid kai^, Drav kai, 

tfg. ian kat, ket, ke^z, kata, kcclo, Turk kol, kul, chol, Mong. gar,, 
ohar,1ungns gala, ran kritgara, Cauc, kuer, Sindhi kur; Jap^ te, 
Sani oda, Ugr. luiu, Kashm. athu, Gara. it, I'igre id j Ason — Bin. ti, t||! 
(Kas Kol) kokot, kokut (Yuma, Manipuri), Meri ta^akio, Yiii iliaka 
Ef'rbtag (.NagH t(kha, dak.) 
h L. iim ; Kir. moa, tiur moi. 

bas .ama, bamb. Kis ima, Peel R. ma, Trus. bai^ pah 

27 Head. 

a A. du, dau (Chin, tau), Ka tuwi ( ? Chong tos), h ra, ho, hoSj 
Ywna.iu, Wu, Mwui>uri O. iu, olu Bodo Jsoro, Wiwo, Mi«ha« 
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mkorOf Gar. kra, appears to be connected with tbe Kasbmiri kala 
and^Tibetan kra, ‘^hair”. The Simang kala is more likely to 
be a contraction of the Malay kapala). 

A/.— Fazog. Kam. alo, Agau our, Malagas! loiia^ Iha^ [Singhalest 
©lua.] Ason — Niha — Pol. (com.) ulu. 
h K kabal (Sansk. kapala.) 

c. M. kadap, ka-tonk, Silong atak (T. TJ.) 

d Kas. kli or Ali ( ? li^ a modification of In a. ^ ? BbiiHi pnriiQg^ 
«!s=_pt€-rmg.) 

Ason. — Ara gnlk 

28 ffog:. 

a. £. beu, beo ( ? from bok, Manip., ? Bodo yoma, Dbim.paya.^ 

b. EL. cbrok, cber-^k, Ka chur, (^bong charuk, Moh klut, kaleik.. 
If tbe Kambojan forms are distinct from the Mon, they are probably 
from, tbe Pali sukra by inversion (Comp, also tbe rasbtii sarkaza | 
Ason — Jav. cheleng, Viti. sara). 

c L. mu ( ? Bod. yoraa), Lepch. mon, Sunw, po, Singpbii wn® 
(Probably a conlraction of the T.. U. wak, pak, vak &c.) 
di Kas. siiiang* 

29 Horn. 

a. A. sung, sing, K. suning ( f Kar. chu-nong) Kir. asanga, India* 
ling, sbinga &c. (Sanskr. shringa^) 

Ason — Kawi songo, Kr. singat. Bis. sungai. 
h M. Areiing, yreang, Kas. f'a-reng (T. U.) 

c L. khan, Burm. khyo, Nag. po^^kbye, Aka kung, New jje*kil 
(Chinese ko &c.) 

30 Horse. 

€t A. ngu^, nya, Bodonau, na-j Bhim. onbya^ Lepch. Limb, obu 
F gr. lo, lu &c. Af. Agau Ju. 
h. A. rna (Chinese.)- 

c K. se, Kar. Aase, Atbe, Kyen tsa, Kyo sba, Kami Atsbi* 

Turk, at, ut, Yenes. kut> kus. 

d. M. kyeb, kya; Burm. kre, krai, Kas. kaiai. Bod. korai (Ind* 
gbora kc.) 

31 House. 

n. A. iia, ya, dang. Bod » na, Guro uak Tibet, nang ; Kas. ka tin^ 
Kuki teng, Gur. tin,. Manip shin, shim &c, [^ ee T, U.] 
b K. pctah, *-)ngp. wta, DU . . oha ( . a.) 

e. M. Men, he, L. reuan, beun, ren j i ar.. hi, Misb. bon. Nag,, 
hinn, bam (T. U.) 

32 Iron. 

n. A. sat (probably from the Cbin'^se tbiat ) 

» K. dik, dek, L. lik, lek. 

Chinese tbP (= tbik), tbiat &c., bet, ctpan tets; Semitic hadid? 
Ason. — Kayan titi, Soior olokb. 
c Ka mam, Obep. i.\ir. Vindy. marban, merbad &c. 

Ason ^ Ara omora, Cer mumu, moira, Lobo mumumur [See DraY.| 
d. Chong rohong, (See Brav. This torm may be from tbe Bengafi 
imd Hindi loha.) 

M. pacoe, jpatkway, Burm. sei, Naga Aatse (See T, U..> 
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^ Cliija. tM, Korea soi, suy, Sam. yese dese, ^asa, Sansk. ayas, Germ, 
eiseiij Lat ws (T. U.) Ason , — Champa basal, Ach. Irasue, Bis. Paai 
pathao, Magind. putau; Goront. Buoi watai [Champa basal], Tobi 
pisho, N. Cal. pihisu, Maori maitai [Celebesinii walai]. The preva- 
lent Indonesian form is the curt besh bisi, which is less close to the Mor 
than the preceding forms, and has thus the appearance of reverting to 
the Jramoiede form dese &c. 

Kas. mmr Kew, na ( F Drav. with the pref* n), 

33 Lea/, 

a. A. la, M. ^ana (T. U, ; Brav ; Tib. lah-w, Bod. lal). 

K. 5iIok (?T. TJ. a; Burm. rwak) Binua loluk. 

Solor iolong (^Bin.) [b is evidently a with a nasal, passing into 
a guttural, terminal]. 

€. L bai, mau, bou ; Nag. am, Kir. ubann. 

Ugr. poi, tyyba &c , Japan fa, 'yeniselan, Yukahiri ylpang &e. (pa, 
ba, enters into many other Asiatic terms). awan, Tara«» 

wa ba, Erub. papeh. 

34 Light. 

a. A. ranjr-sang, L leng, Burm. lang, len, Bod. ifJranj? churm^^ 
Oaro ^lang, Nams. Naga yaogro Muth*, Jabuk. raneai [See **Air^'i 
«VSky’’]. 

Turn Rrak [See Air’% '‘Sky**J, Asan — Indnn. coro. trang tarang, &c. 
Pol. lua-rama, rama, lama, malama, Onin, hliile manm, (F Kayan 
fwala ) 

b K plo, Guruisg bbla Kir* «4laa?a (? Drav. Vindy. aveli, bels, 8cc § 
probably the root a without the nasal terminal and with the labial pre- 
fix) — ? Kayan mala, Kah. balawa (Kirani). 

c M. jpnuiya ; ? Abor, piudng, Kar. kpa* 

.^ 50 ».—Niha upij.^ Baser piniku. 

d. M, kuma, L. sawang, Kumi l^wwang, Manip. wan, Kapwi ban, 
Kortng ben, Champh. Tangk war [See “ Air’’, “ Sky’^ ’* Sun”]. 

Ason —Lamp, wawa, Mandh. muwajab, Goront. wobawankju. 

e. Kas. Bashar, Tangk. she, " shea, JiH ihwe, Singpho 

Ason, — Mai. Jav. chaya, chahya, Sim. chabai, Bin. cholioy, ciiup©* 

35 AJan. 

a. A. ngoe, Kar, knya. (imi-nyan Nams, Nag | pano. mio, **Son/ 
Angam.) 

b. K. pru8 (Pali burut, Beng. purusb. Chop, pursfj a wide spread root | 
Ugrian weres, pursen, &c &c., 

0 . M, too. ifcru; Ka ytloe, Chong sam-long, Kar. |?ra, kloun, Kar- 
huplong, Burm. lu, (Drav. aiu &c,) 

Chin, lang, also Scythico-Drav. and African. [See Brav ] 

Ason,-^(?Syd. kure, Maq. kore, Maeid garak. These terms may be mow 
difications of the Indonesian laki with the def. pref., but they have ale# 
African and Ugrian affinities; See 

<f, L. kfaon» kun (generic) 

Ugr. kom, aika, kman, kui! &c.'(root ku, ko, ka probably), Sam..1i0!ii 
&e. Yokahir kuiJ-s^i 4/’, — Eg. Dal, Shang. ka, Yoruba okhon, FuL 
kokor Ser, ukors. Bisb. gul-tuk, Shang. gun-^ra, Agau gul-w 

Bin. kan.chu j Ach. akam **bu8baiid”; [Timor aioni ; Poi 
kaMkaiiaugalR, kane^ m§j Mak iautait. Bat these teras appeal if 
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be dpfitred from a di‘«tinct UItJaindiati form, — ^^bofbaiid’®' 
M'Ktr, diang? roan’’ Dhim &c.; adann kc. Semitic, watai> U^zriao] 
e. L pu-cliaij Kum^ tchiao; N. Tanj?k pa«a, Kas, peuBO, Slloug 
Mesa ; B<rd'i bi sbai hnsband.^’-Bioua “ hufebiiod” kan chu. 

Uiir. chni, cbo, cnuro, Sam. chasa [Aino chvgu, Chukchi jolij U£jr„, 
€?webok, Tib. cbok-ton, Tibberk cbagha *' busharfd’*, Milch chourig-mi, 
Chaogilo songo and other allied Gangetico-UitrsindiaD forms, Buraia 
youkys Sic. [counccied with other wide spread forms in s, j, y and 1] 
Sulu U8ug (? Nias raa cbua 4A*) 

/• Kas. maa (New. Kir. mano, mana, he. he. | a ?ery wide spread 

foot.) 

36 Monkey. 

a>- A. kill, khi, Kol gei, ? gar. kau-we (si e e.) 

Chin. kau. Ason . — Parig. uke, Sumba kuki, Kah. baki, Banj. bakiie* 
5. A wun (See c, d, e,) 

c, K. 5iia; Luob. 5obab, L"pch, ^aheu, Abor-‘M. ^Ibeh, ^Hbeh ; M.* 
lia Mwp, Nag. veh, Aka fabe, Garo ^owwe, Singph. wae, we, Jili fawe« 
(See Tib.) 

jAson.-^^Tt y ebo, Sol Tag. amo, Magicd. ubol, uban. (Anan wim)« 
d- L. ling (“ Man*% leng), Kas. 

Ason — ( ? Baj. siro, Pas, siyo from Kas. shri.) 
e. JU. wok, Rakb Kapwi myouk, Burm myauk. Lunke, Kyen 
yaung. The y is probably a softening t { r, in winch case the original 
Bnrroan form w<tu]d be wjrauk, with which the Sunwar inoiOj Mishml 
tamim. and Indonesian brok are evidently connected. 

37 Moon. 

a. A. ^lang, Jiang, L, len, lun (T. U ) 

h K. /} 2 cban (Pali. Maoip- ^aohang, he ) 
c K. ke, Chong kang, N. Tangk. akba. 

.d50?i —Tub 1 mmkam, MaDg. ugam. Tar. makainga. Ch. guo^ Ugr, 
ike, k' o he. 

d. K kut, Mon kaiu, kattau, katok. 

Ch- g«d, 

e L. jfawan (? Tih dawa), Kas banai [See ** Light,’’ ^‘jBire” “Sun.^’] 
Ason — ? Batia kanawan C'h*’ Lra i; wan with the piehx ku.) 

38 Mother. 

g A L K roe, K mi, Ka. mai, Kas. ka ^rami, M. roi, mui, Biaoi 
®ui ajiji>ui. Sun. ba {I ios m) Barm, ami, arne. (Airoost universal 
In difF' rent f(»rms, ina, ba he. The furm in u is Naga apu^ Maoipuri 0, 
»vn, aj hn he, 

Ason —St 1. mui, Mad. A nbo, Baw. imbo, Mai. Jav. &€. ibo^ Magind, 
babu, P<d, fat. 

J. K- roadei, L roanda. roada (Pali raenda, mata), 

©. Chong muwy (“ taihei”, Vvny) See a. 

39 Mountain. 

n. A. niii, L. bd, noi, dm, jat, Mruog lai, (T. U). 

b. K joinoro. jpnoro, Ka meoain, Chong nong, Siroang MfnUIOi KeL 
ioe long, Manip. ^alona &c. (cnnrtpcied with a. See T, C*) 

.■Ason^t Mang. unang, ? Bis. ^al- nan. 

■ «. BariBi tauDg, 
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if 

lo, tso^ dBn ht. (See T. XJ ) 

^SQ7i, — Pol. losj -E *ium. ihwaog- 

Ij* plsu -kbao^ M. kba (Chin., YenjseL, Sam.) 

40 Moieth, 

«, A. usaiss?, Xa boar, M. pan. Manip. 0. maiutin, ohamm^ mm 
§j\mh mura, ‘Lepch. (Kbong..; Naga Mbang, Abor yiapang, Simang ban® 
Bet. pang. 

Ason — Larop. Komr. hango, Shmbo ubana, Soloy wowang, Pol mS'ii® 
gSj Maori EiDangai,.N. Cal. wangai. 

i, K. mat, Maram matbu, New. mhatw, Chep. molhong (ro#! i% 
the &c« See "6 ) 

Men usatong. Ban), montong, Bunerati, Yitittnaiii. 

€. i». pak (probably from paug, a > 

A Chong. raneng/Bbum. alang, Kami rhanng, 

MilU langing. 

Kd^iA. ka skimuT^ Nag. tan, -Oaro toong, Euki tawsg, M«»ljs 
■^urung sung. 

Ugrian snn, ahan <&c. 

41 Mosquito. 

«. A. bani;, M. pan ; }faga mang.dong, Xicpch. mang-kong, Mak 

pin«ko. 

Ch. hang, mang, ban. 

h. A. mui, Asara mob (? from a.) 

Ason — Bunerati wmi, 

r?. K. mu8, Gond misi, Ur. bbus-endi, Kol bhos nndi, pkba, Eft« 
fen patso, Binua kgmaa, New. pati, 

Sansk. masbaka, Bengali mosba, Lat nausea &c. The Indonesian agai 
may be from the Hind, roagas, and the latter may be an inversion of th® 
Saosk. But the Tamil kosu, kosuvu, Malayal kudu, Polynesian kutii^ 
Indonesian kutu (‘‘louse'"), throw doubt on this. (See Drav,) 

■d L, yiin^, (probably trom sunsr Abor &c ). 

«. li. phreng, ( ? Aka toang, Kumi chang-rang &c. T, U.) 

42 Name, 

(Not included in my Comp Voc ) 

12 . A. ten, Kas. ka Aarteng, ? Ivol nutumi 

h. tsu, ebu, Naga aciiu, Manip. Aazyaii, hmjmu 

43 Night, 

A. dem, Lau (A bom) dam, Binua due. 

Turk, ten, tun, tin ka., Koriak ten-kiti ; fungus, dol-boni ke., Ye- 
nisei thol, Ugr. oti, at, &c. Sulu duum, Buner. tiutu ; ( f Jay. 

dalu, Meri dalam). 
k. K% jiik. 

Ugr. jig, jugum, ji, Jot, Yenesel shig, sai, &c., Mong. chei, so 
Aiuoasi, 4 bki.jit-am, jia. 
e. L. khun ; Tib. ghan»iO (T. U.) 
d. Kas. ka mh%t Manip. mea, maya, Male make. 

, Barn, pitn, pin, po. &c. ; Jf» Amh, mala, j matangir 

mada, iwrijo. pitang, ^ 
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44 OiL 

a. A dan, yao M-anip. D thau. Bod. ttaii, tsiij Kttm! ataiiK ; CftT, 
Hio. tavfe; Kar tha, tl'ii, 

Ason — Samb tii'ja (Kumi); Pol ka®,' kaliu (Bor! , Manlp.) 
h K pring ( ? Tib Abru-?wjar, Japan abra^ Pol. moll.) 
d. H nara, man (T. U Tib imm &c). 

Kas. umpeni ang ( ? Pol pani) 

45 Plantains, 

A kone-tfir! 

€h ku'ng-ch’iau. 

Aso;^.— Bviw kinfang. Ma<f IcMang, Binua kantuk. 

1>, A' cbui, L kui, kue, kluei IV, as is probable, kine b^^ tla 
original tonii, it is connected with-fche T U and Indian^— ngoiai kale, 
keJa kc . , (kaia Beng). 

As&n — Binua k ilo, uinbaklun, Famp. galean> 

M‘ prat (Drav Iran ) 

46 River'. 

a A sorn, song, saut>g; Korc-pg, sbmggu, Murmi sliiong'. 

Tib tsang (Sre T U'.) ; Ason, — Iiid<*n. com. (‘^ee T. U ) 
y, K ttin-li, Ka dak-tani, Chong tale, Manip. D. tulil> tala, tu, Caw 
Kic. tohil, Singph. taluu. 

Turk, darn, idel, od 1, Yenis. tom, tatang, '^am. to-a, to, Drav. tarn. 
c, K. ;!?rek, Rakh, ?wrik, wriet, Kyen lik, Sunw. likn. 

Turk, elga, yclga, Sarn. urga-^M, Fin wirte, 'i’ungus. bir. (The 
Scytbic root is e?, &c wateiV' gn, ;?«• «?, b. are »'efinitives.) Jf^ 
Galla lega (^Turk ) j Ason — Pamp. iiug. Tag. ilog (Turk )y.Meri leko# 

47 Salt. 

a. A, moe, man, M. bu, bho (Drav. upu &c.) 
h A yfn ((>liin ) 

c, K. amhil, Kas /ta mlub ; Kumi jwa-lwe, jofl-loi, Kar. btia, Aka 
alia, Aboralb, i^isbmi plab, Kol bulang 

Hind, milh, Arab milch, Mahrah malbut, Bish miluk, Egypt, mrli,. 
Fasbtu malga 

d L kleua, klu, ka, keu, kem ; probably lu,.leua, (jr).witli Ite gat«^ 
tural x)ref. 

48 Skm>. 

a* A. jia, ya, sba, Milcb. &lia, Limfet saho, "New, 'Vu, l urm. tMjii 
Ugr. sou, such. 

K. 5il)ek, (T, U. Kumi «pik, Singp. awepbak &c.) 
c. b' nang 

Fin nagka, nakke &c , Tungus, nanda. 

4. Ear* ka ^aep> Garo Ae-lop. 

49 Sky. 

:M, A bloei (M, ^^air”) j Chong pleng; Misbral brra, Car. Nic, ftif^ 
Ugr. pil, Turk pielts ("See Air^^ d) 

1. A. tung-tien,. Khoib thang-wan, Kapwi tang-ban. Nag. rang-'tiiiig# 
>^bor, bong, Manip. D tingejTi. dazing & *•. Gurung tun 
€E, tien, Jap, 10 % Mongol, Turk, teiiyirirteBgrI 
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It- 

€ K. wi 0 ^, Hipf?, A meij Burm« maglj^ mOj Kar« mukho® Miii’niioiiL 
Gar. mun (Drav ) 

5, ' , K. kor, Ka krem, Sim. kael^ 

Sam. kuiiah, Karndi. kt.'lla Asow.— Solor fcelam. 
e M tudeah (?Gur» tundi) 

Ason — I Farigi todorig (? udong, “coveriag^^) 
y. L. fa, Luugk^ wan,. Khoib. th-smg-wan, Kapwl iaufg-bais* 
tupa. (Drav. Por the Asuiiesian affinities see Drav.) 

50 Snake 

u. A. ran, Lungke rul, M. sum-;7rirm (T. U.) 

6. K. DOS,, ivasv km baseir % (.the ? is Mr. Robinson^ s) : Sunw. bitsi 
,{T. UO 

e. M. tbaona, sum-prura, Kir. joacham Mamp hiim-piij honi-*|%% 
ium-ur. (pruiB is a and T. U.,. p\ nui Maring &c. &c ) 
i, L. liga. 

51 Sfar> 

€?. A. ting-to, Noga petbi, /etbi &c. 

Mong odo &c., Ugr. teti &c. AA— 'Galla tiiwi ; Asones.-^ tiif. 

1. A.sau, Kar. sa, Khyeng </she, 

tjg. sou, Ch. dFlie, se &c Asoh. — T obi aisb (Khyeng.) 

e, K pikei ; Bunn, kre, ky**, (T. U.)P 

d M nong, hnong, nyoh, L. cau, iau, dauy Burm. wtiiiongy ? New', 
nagu (See <r.> 

Mong. odoiv 

Kas. ttklur (? with the k pref., or from the Tib. kasc/ See } 

52 i^one. 

а. A. rfa (T; IT. do &c.) 

б. K. ifiiim, tamo, Ka taraoe, Cbong tamofc, M. Ma-mou^ 

A-sow Fagai buku, Farap buga, Pol inaka, kamaka (Mon.) 

c» L hill (probably i'roin the' Gangetico-Ultraindian term^ia ly 
the Lau, li ce tiie Anam, sometimes converting r mto h.) 

d. Kas. man, (? Naga, Manip. rung, nang &e. 

53 

«. A. nhit, Bbot, nyat (T. U ; Ason, — Dofco mitj 
K K. tiogei, tangai, Ka. I'h larigai, M nun. tangwe, Koreng 
tingnai mik, (i e or %e), Naga ting- lu (See '■ Sky' V^*) 

wan, ban^ Naga wang-hi (See oky"/) 

54 Tiger. 

fl. A. ho (Chin,) 

h. A, ongkop ? ^ ^ ^ « ■ «. ir 

e. K kiky M, kla, kyir, Burm, kfa, Kas-. ««Ma, Bhim khima, Kol 

liiila ; Cbanglo kaila. 

d. Ka dea, de Tib. ta), ?^imang taiyo. 

e L sua, sen, su, Naga sa, Mi Aoso,. Deor Ch. m«EBa, Garo wats% 
Bod. TOocha, Chep. jh, Murm. cbyan> Uur. chen. (Tib. ehm^.} Sl<* 
■ teang chiai A. Ch, ho. 

m«itha, mm (SeeTr Xr*) 
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.55 Tooth. 

a k rang, uan-rang.'^ N. Tangfe* alara^ Bliwia raagam^ diSart^ 
Mishm. la. 

Irao. daBta^ dara, dar &c. Asm. — Aastral, dauga, iraiig &c. 

h. K. ti«ii>iirig, L. .('^iam) tan, Siagph. wa, Garo pha tong,- Bum,^ 
Murmi swa; Nag. va, wa, ha, Abor ipang, Himai wa, apho &c., Mileh^ 
bung. 

Jap. fa, Ugr. pane, pin, ponk, panktj Brair palkj pal .&cu Amn.^m 
Indon. com. ipang (Abor), ampon, ngipan Asc. &g. 

€. M. nge<*.k, ngeat, Kas. baniat. 

-“Savti Tigutu, 

A L. khiau khia^ Bum. kya Shy eng kye, Sunw. kfjm^ 

Ch. .khi. 

66 Tree. 

«, A ka!, gokeiVMatiip. akoi, *^1111. kuing. 

Asm — Aru kaai, Tarawa kai. Bis. kahoy, Malay &c. kaya, 

A. K. chu (Chin, che, chin, shu.) 

€. M. ka^uon^ J^u^nqm. 

Korea nemo, . 

i. L. ton, tun, Sas. m diing, (T -Him. dong-Ac., ShoibTii.Mng-tong .5 

57 ‘ 

.a. A. lang, Kas, sAnongj ^ 7 ^ong, Mik. rong, Khyeng nang, S^lngpli® 
« 3 ereng, Manip. B. ram, nam, rahang Ssc., Abor -^^ifilong., Magar langha^ 
i."' ban, man, Limb, bangkhe. 

68 Wafer. 

. a. A nuk, Ka dak, Chong tak, K. tag, tak, tik, M* dat, dal, Han^ 
■^€ow% rak. - ' ' _ • 

Yenesei dok &e., Bengali udak (Iranian), Fio tat se. ToH 

tat (Fin). 

^ M dai. Iftbisisnota ^ontraotaon of dat, it is conopfted wil& 
the Tibetan and Gangetic-UItr. cdoi, ,tai Ac., f hinese elm &c. 

d. L. nam ; Chep, iang, New. la, ian. .{root Bcy thic/ 
ra, Jl^us. rua Ac ) 

#. Kns, ka urn, Ur. nm, Male am, Lepeha ong, 

^cytMc Kor. Tungus ma Ac.) ; Semitico-Alr. com® 

69 Yam. 

A A. kwe! ( ? Litnbti khe), 

■ A L. man, maii-dyi% hoa-man# 
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C, 

COMFA»4TIVB VOCABULA-BY OF OHINESl AH© 

UIjTRA-INDIAN numerals.* 

♦ III App. C. -tlie roots -and .not the adjuncts are llalcIsecL 

One. 

phin ^ eMt^ ^it, it, che,ja^ # ; Tib, w. gcfiip, s. cfttk j Hltnalaytn 
€M, ghnk, kth, tik, kri, it, id, eke; kat, ka ; jDophla %J(mi &c. ; Bodo etm^ 
Garo ska, Burman ia-ik, ta6k, tit, te\ ta, Karen ta-ple, Bong, te-fcarj^ 
Kuki ^mka, Khyeng Nicolmr kokok, Naga van-;fAe, kafang, katu^ 

Mkhet, atta, cha ScG , JViiri ^ho 'With the Chino-l'ibetan and Bnrwa-^ 
Himalayan compare Ugro-African varieties of the root,— fi/o Japan, 
gtgk, odik, it^ ot Ugrian; dik Darfur Galla. It is diflBcult to 
trace the particular connections amongst these loi ms The Ugro-AIri-* 
can, Chinese, Tibetan and Himalayan are obviously variations of one 
root, which is probably best preserved in the lull bi-cocsonanta} forihs 
ilk, dik, chit, chik, which are found in all the provinces. But the centres 
ftnd lines of diffusion are obscure. The Alrican terms are probably of 
Scytliic orgin, like many other African numerals, ^ome of the Hima- 
layan and UJtraiiidian forms may also be Scythic through eastern 
Tibetan, although it is quite -possible that they are variations of the pro- 
per Tibetan forms. The Ultraindian and Himalayan forms in a are so 
peculiar, that doubt may arise whether they are all I'ibeto-Chinese. 
Td, ka may be a variation of cha, and cha itself of <;A?Vbut the preva- 
lence of ta, ka as an Ultraindian and Asonesian definitive, and its oc- 
currence in many of the Asonesian vocabularies as the numeral one,'* 
suggests the possibility of a different origin. The Burman tack, taik, 
I, nhach, naik, 2, Naga not 2, appear to be only vocalic modifications oi 
iik, and ol nit (or 7iis) 2. It is probable that the shorter forms in a are 
modifications of a similar Ultraindian variety ol the Tibeto-< hinese root* 
The Naga katu, katang higher numbers], a*to, [whence iho Oo- 

phla a/rm] and thel^hyeng kat, are probably merely. an inversion of an 
ancient tak (Burman tach)f This form spread to the Himalayas 
^(Lepcha, M«g.ir /ftft, Sun war ka, obviously referable to the Naga 
forms ) The vocalic form ta is found in spoken Burman, Karen, 
and some of the Naga dialects, ato (Mitban) [whence cka Tablung, $hm 
Garo, Deoria Chutia], in Ahor-tVIiri aA-o, and in JSunw' ka J In the Yu- 
ma group vin w'hi( h the dental Is replaced by the guttural, as in several 


* I may remind ihe reader that the apostrophe marks the ahrunr sound equi- 
valent to a siippiessed or inchoate k or i, to that »’ is a modificaiion of it, and Ja' 
mf jok or jut, . ■ 

t [Mr. Hodgson’s vocabulary ofGyarung. pnblishrd sirce this paper was writ- 
ten, shows that hese iorins have not been pj<»duced bv inversion, but by the cohe- 
sion of a coin rion (Jliraindian prefra: ku (cotmptwiding wiili ibe Ancient 'j'ibetan 
g-^) and the broad variety ol the Cbmo— Tibetan root. Gyarung hasyfr -ti, (ti also 
found n Takpa, thi, a hurmia-Himftlayan variety contracted irom (ik), ka i es ka^ 
«arr» 3 A c. Tiv se forms, whatever their immediate origin and um st direct affinities, 
4 Joriespond \ ut the Tilietan g-cbhig =:A-chih, A*-nk, g-nyis 2 &:c. In many 
of the Climal tyo-Uliraindian numeral systems, Aa-, to*, is retained in teruis above % 
few if occurs in the lower terms as a pos^nA. JSee App. A. p. Z, 
t lAlso in Manyak iu-bi] 
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Hlttialayaii forms), it takes the^iostfix Bongju, km-^ka Kiakf 

(wheEee, probably, the Nicobar kohok). This tends to involve the 
Tibeto-Chinese origin of the final ck or k of Burman in some doubt, but 
ms it is referable in other terms to Tibeto-Chinese or Tibetan, it may be 
considered as certain that a broad form (tak or kak, by contraction 
&o ) anciently prevailed amongst the North Ultraindian languages 
and was thence carried along the Himalayas. Amongst the Himalayan 
languages the Newer chhi is the only term for 1 that is modern Tibetan 
(Lhop. ehi l ib. chik,) The Murmi is a derivative from the An-» 
cientTib. gckik, which, we may infer, had a very strong or guttural 
Bound from which the Murmi r was evolved. The Gurung kri is a mo- 
dification of the same form, 

The term is radically the same as the definite article and unit of many 
Scythic, Ario-Celtic, African and Asonesian languages, ti &c., 
ek' &c 

The Karen Idng is Lau (nmg, ning). It has remote affinities, North 
and Mid Asiatic, Dravirian &c. (e. g. annon Koriak, onm I'rav., e? 2 g Car 
Nicob niyan-bai Austral. &c ). But as the same partic’e is a widely 
®j read definitive, it is probably of native origin in the Lau system (ni 

this”, nan that”* Siam. &c,) 

Two. 

Chin, urh, tr^ il, U, gi; Tib. ni, Him. nyi, ni, nhe^ 

mtohi, nis &c , Miri, Daphla aKi(Naga), Mik. him, Burm. nhaAk, nhaok, 
ne, nhit, Nicob net, NagaamVyi, * Khyeng pa-nAi, Kar. Me- bo* 
Ifi-ple, Singpho nkkong * 

The Chinese appears to have two distinct forms or perhaps rootSi and 
■footh are found in Uitrajndia. The Kwan-Hwa mhyli, is the prevalent 
extra-Chinese form, nyi, ni &c. The Macao and Hokien gl, jU is per- 
haps connected with the Karen M, khU but it is- more probable that both 
have been termed independently from guttural forms of ni (nki, ngi, 
gi,Ji)* The final « of the ancient or written Tibetan is the parent of tlw 
jSnal s, t of some of the Himalayan dialects, Mag., niski Sunw , net- 
€hi or 7^et-sh Limb., Lepch. So auna^ Tengsa (^Naga). In the 
other Naga dialects ihe final consonant is lost' in 2, but it is preserved in 
7 ingitf math, nith, tmet &g. The Burman nhit, nek, nheh or nhaeh 
retain it The Buriuan nek, Nicobar and Naga net, ne, appear to b® 
eonnected with the Liinbu and Lepeba 

The Chinese term or terms for 2 have no apparent connection with th® 
H. and M. Ajsian ones, unless urh be contained in the Tungusian yur, 
Mongol cho-yitr. But the root in r, I, n, d is the most common Aso- A tri- 
can term for % Its fprras in other formations are frequently identical 
with the Chinese. In Alrica it and the labial ba, ma &c., separately or 
combined, are almost universal, an<l as most of the African and Asiatic 
systems have an ultimate binary bpsis, the same roots enter largely into 
the names ot higher numbers siso. The Iranian dwa combines both* 
as in some of the allied E. African terms. Both are found separately 
and combined in the M on- Anam terms, Mr, ar, ma. ha, &c , andr 
alone is the earlier Dravirian 'term, ir, er, re, which closely resembles 
the N. Chinese ir as well as the Georgian yerw, on &o. A&ir &:c. ap- 


[With the Burman broad form, amplified by the postfixed def., «/w4fc, cor- 
lesponds the Gyaiung na-i, Manyak na-bi, Thochu The Gyami Kawgku 

ana are pure Chinese varieties^ the K eup^niapfiy amplified by the nastl finali 
t [Gyirung ka-nes, liorpa nge]. 
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■pears isolated in tlw Chinese system, and is not even a Chinese definitive^ 
It was probably borrowed by theoriginui Chinese tribe, alreetiy or inter- 
mediately, from a formation in whicti the two definitives 
had become the foundation of a binary numeral system, — ir, ra &c« 

that.” The best representatives of this primitive As >-Africao system 
must be sought in those languages in which ra, ir &c. still exists as a 
definitive and may be traced in the uumerai 2 and in higher terms 
formed from it. The particle is so freely varied in other nliiances by 
the consonant changing to ?j, d, i &c that there is no reason to suppose 
that the i'ibeto-Uitraindian forms nyi, ni Sea have not been borrowed 
from the Chinese. But closer forms are found in Yeniseian^ iuSg iuya^ 
hineang (Kasia him)y and other languages. 

Three. 

Ch. $an, sam, s&, ta\ Tib gsum, sicmj Him. mm, $om, son^, sam 
&c, Miri a-OTO-ko, aMm; Dhim. 5nm-long, Bod mm-^tham, Garo ga» 
tham,ntham, Kar. the, sa, yik kathtm, Nag Sisain, dizam, she, su^ 
iem, van-mm, Burrn sung, thong, song, Khyeng ghthong, Boagj t^^wkar^ 
ICuki tamksi, Lau sam,* 

The peculiar Naga form ram, Um,\s found in the Milchanang 13, sornw®, 
ftUhou^h 3 itself has the Tibetan form sum, and is also preserved in the 
Tibberkad sa-Aww, chop-^am. [See Ap. A.J 

The closest foreign affinities are Ko/ian and Caucasian. Kor. sai, Qeot* 
gian sami, sumiScCt Lesgi ^^amba. The saose combination has been car- 
ried to Africa saba,^ sauwa &c.» Mandingo group. In the Gau asian 
systems the numeral terms are regularly farmed from a few definitives 
by flexion and the coincidence of the Georgian ori 2, sumi 3^ with th® 
Chinese sr 2, sam 3, Ttb, sum 3, eaa hardly be accidental. 

Four. 

Ch. se, sh ti; Lau si; Tlb« hshi, zhyt^zM, Lhop. zTii, Serp. zhyi, Tbi® 
term, in its denial and sibilant forms, has made Htile progress in Hl- 
Iraindia. Naugaung Naga has p8;s, Angami Naga da, M. Angamt dekf 
Kuki ta, Bodo dia, which appear to be all modificatione of theTibeta!i 
forms of Chino Tibetan. f 

Sit th is a very common' definitive, and much used as a numeral 
©Isment. It is found as such in Scythic and African language® 
(e. g. teti, Samoide). But as the Chinese Sand 3 are roost closely 
connected with Caucasian, and chi, tbi, se &c. is the principal ekment in 
its flixiona! series of numerals, it is probable that the Chinese is relapted 
to the Geogian oth-chi, ot-ebi &c*, to which also may be traced th® 
African ata-chi (Tinobukto.) 

The most caramon terra in th© Tibeto-Ultraindian languages requires, 
from it peculiar form, to be separately discussed. It has been carried 
by the North UUraindian tribes to the Himalayas, where it has Nag®, 
Garo and Barman' forms. Burra, le, Bongj. le^gr, Khyeng Jhi, Kar. li 
Naga |?Wi, i^Aole, heW, |nli, ali- Singphu Mikir pM\u Garo dri. Bad® 
lire ; Umalaydn,-^ap\\ 0aphla,plei Chepang j le Sonw. (Burm.), H limb. 
^haW, phuXat Lepch., i&Mli Mag., 6U Murmi ; i^li, Gurj laya Kiranti. 


[Thochu ksMri, Gyami eati^ku, Sfin, Gyaruoj? Iisarn, Hoipa sm 
(T> Naga), Talipa sum, Manyak w.u (Thachu sU, Nag, she, Kar. the) ). 

t ,[ rhochu gzfere, Gyami at, viku* Gyarung Udi (Bodo), Eorp® 'to, 
Takpa pit, Manyak rehi (Barm. Hira,)] 
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■Tb#»s® ire'sil! 'North Ukrain'iian forms* Fj, Newar, Tiberkaif* is Menfi^l 
with the_Abor-Miri «pie, ^hich is axoatractioo of apli^o^ as 
appears from tht^ Baphla form apVij and from Abor-Miri itsell pre- 
serving the full Naga form in j»iii-ngo-Ao, 6. The Milchanaiag pu, puA 
is probably a modifieation of pi, corresponding with bii in the Magaf 
Tins is more probable than that it is a direct derivative from the 
Mon-Anain and Vindyan pun. But pun may itself be related to the 
Burma- ffimalayan terms^ The latter, iu some of their forma, are iden- 
tical with cert^n forms of the African numeral which appears to haye 
been the original of the Mon-Anam, Malagas! and Asonesian terms. 
As that numeral is itself founded on a root for 2,— li, ni, lu, nu &c«t 
which is common to Chinese with many Asiatic and African language% 
and as the term for 4 so lormed had a very archaic and ex tensive*^ preva- 
lence in Asia and Africa, there are several possible sources of ibe Buriua® 
Himalayan terra, The simple forms ie, li &c. are identical sriib th# 
Chinese li, 9, of which the Tibetan and IJltraindian nyj, ni &c is i slighi 
modification. Li may therefore be a derivative from an east Tibetan dit* 
lect, or it may have beeen formed in Ultraindia from the Chinese U or 
lb« Tibeto Ultraindian ni* Btit it is iraprobable that such a term for 4, 
®r mode of forming 4, prevailed m eastern Tibet, when the Chino. Ti! 
bfitan system has a distinct term for 4. It is equally improbable that the 
principle, of constructing such a term was acquired in Ultraindia after 
the Cbioo-Tibetan system was introduced, and was then applied to th@ 
invention of a new te^rm for 4 which displaced the proper one of that 
system, Th«' simplest conclusion is that U is a modification of th® 
Chinese ti, si, through the sonant form, of which we havo an example ia 
the Bodo dia, whence the Angami-Naga efa &c. The Tibetan sonant 
5zhi is probably the immediate parent both of the sonant dental forms 
and of the labial prefix (haziy hadi^ ball &c).. 

Five. 

Ch. ngu, u, ing, tigg, go-, Tib Am, gna; Hia. gm, gua-, Miri 
angoko, nngo, pilijj^roko (pili, 4, Naga) ; Dbim. na, Mik. {ihong ; Nftga 
nga, aga, hwiga, phus^'w, puj^, phajiga, V^ngu, pan^ra (tlie Bodo- Ifa, 
hha is probably a contraction of the Namsang hmga) ; Singph. mm'gag 
Burm. nga, na, Kar, yai, ye, Khy. nhan, [Nic. imhie, tuni]*; Kuki nga, 
Bong. rai«^< 2 kar.t The Karen yai is exceptional It appears to be Bra- 
¥irian {yai, Toda, ayMxi Telug ayi-nu Tul &c.) 

The Chino-Tibetaa nasal rooJt itself; ngu, ing, nga, na is allied to 
the Bravirian an. 

Six. 

Ch. h\ (i, e. equivalent to lo^lah, luk) ; Tib w. d'n&h, 8, tbu 

"W. Tib. dukjtuk] gIAm Lhop., fwk Serp. ; Him.— tu, khu, tukj ' 
Bep. tarok, if ok, Sunw. ; Chop kruk, Bodo da, ro, Dhim. Hu, 
Qmo krok, dok (Chepang), Mikir thorn*, Naga tarn*, th<lo/r^ arn*,im*^ 
Boru, azn*, vn*, Singph. *?•«, Burra. Mraw*, k^ok, khyauk, Boilm. 
rhukur, Mon Mrau, Ka trau, Changl. hhung, Abor-Miri akye, akengko, 
Kuki. Kar. km*t The distribution ol these terms is peculiar The Wide 

> Fr-ibabiy Moo-Anam. See App. A. 

t |Thochu ume, Gyami wu, wwl^n, (< h»n. w) Gyar. fforpa gwe 

(Chin, go), Takpa {h*gne fd 4, m in M ri), Manyak g;««bi.] ^ 

V. '• I' "f tiyamr ku, Gyar. (Tib.), ’Takpa kro (Slngpliai 6 jw% 

0iep.),, Manykk ir«blj . ■ 
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■nprmd khrauk^ Jtruk, harm, if an &c is evidently m arcbaic East TiljetaH 
form of the Chiiiese lu^ or luk, allied to the Written Tibetan druk. Its 
diiusion amongst , languaju-es of the Mon-Anan formation is probably 
attributable to the numeral system ot the latter having been purely 
q^uinary, or without any substantive term above that for 5. It is lound 
in fCol and Good also. The Naga might he thought to be aa 

ItonKMl late derivative from the Tibetan df'Uk^ if to did no > occur fre- 
quently as a pr( fix with other numerals and words, and the numeral 
root, rukf rokf lok^ occur bare and with distinct prefixes in other Naga. 
dfialects. The Garo kro/r and Chepang ]siruk are obviously deuvatives 
from the Barman khra«/r atw:! although the Lepcba tarok, irok^ resembles 
the 'fibetan drukj I have no doubt — locking to theouinulativ- evidence of 
the influence of Ultraindian forms of numerals and oiber words on the. 
Himalayan— that it is a derivative of the Ultraindian tawk (Naugaung 
Naga.) 

flic Karen and Kuki ku, Dhirnal in, Bodo do, to, Na^a so-rw, Bong- 
jur^.w-kar appear to be contracted forms, wdiich in Cbanglo and Abor- 
It^Iiri take a n«sal final keiig. The Abor a-^eaud Dopbla a- 

k^ple })resent it in a very curt form, and the latter curiously preserves 
the Karen postfix pie. 

Seven. 

Cb« chhi, cJdhit, cJChet, thet, sit • Lau c/iet, chiat, tset, Singph, 
«init, Kyen ski. 

The allied Ultraindian and Himalayan t* rms are remarkable. The 
Mon-Anam or earlier Ultraindian system was quinary, and a like syst'era 
is still seen in the Burma-Hiraalayan terms tor 7, which are smqdy 
the term for 2 sometimes slightly modified. It was doubt]e>8 formed 
on the model of an ancient quinary term, 5—2, the terra for 5 ha ving 
been lost 'i'he circumstance of the root lor 5 not being found accohi- 
panying that lor 2 in any of the languages, i.s a strong proof that the 
prevalent Burraa-Himalayan numerals were derived from one language 
which had dropped the term for 5 before it became diffusive. The 
.Tibetan terra is hdun, dun. It has mad.e hardly any progress on thie 
eide of the Himalayas, the only examples I find being the Lhopa di^riy 
Serpa dyun and Clianglo %um, a modification of the Lhopa dum. The 
Tibetan term is not Chinese, but it is Tungusian rudidan, iHong 
Korea \\iun, and it enters into the Kamchatkan ny/ouok ^Sic. 

The following are some of the Burrna-Himalavan terms. Burm^khwau 
naeh ov nak,^nnhit, kum, Abor, kuni^-ko Miri kumr/e, Nag. imei^ 
mth, nmth, wgit &c. Singph. smit, Garo sming. %mt, Bodo cnini, mdy 
Dhim nhi: Kkr nui, nwi. nis, ebawi, nhe, Wshi, Kuki s. sri [Garo 
sm], Bon.gj. s??e-kar, Kasia himan {hini is 2 in Mikir) The Abor- 
Miri ku-m^-ko, ku-nid-e, is directly connected with the Burmau 
^k:hun-33/ii/.t 'I’he Dopbla ka-wag is the same word with the final i of 
^ .couveried into a guttural, as in the ancient Burraan &C* 

I he Kiranti 5/tog-ya alone preserves the proper term of the Mon-A iiam 
,®ystem. ( omp. Mon ka-5oA (from bo, 2). The prefix ka is found ia 
Lepeha from 7 to 10, but the term for 7, kyoky is peculiar. 

— : — 5 ^ 

^ rSokpo. tolo]. , . 

f [Gyarufig kush-^^ss; Takpa 
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Eight, 

Ch, pat^ pe\ hoi\ poi\ This term has not been borrowed by tbs 
Tibeto-Uitraindian langwages, It is found in Lau, pet. 

The Tibetan term is htgyud w. gye s.^ The ancient form (probably 
etili prevalent in E. Tibet) requires to be compared with the Uitraindian 
and Himalayan terms in whieh r is the consonant. The Kasia prah,, if 
it stood alone, might seem to be a contraction of an ancient Tibeto-UI- 
traindian form which preserved the Tibetan prefixual hr. But as the 
jKasia term for 2 is ar (Mon, Kol, Chong, mar, har &c.) it is more pro® 
bable thatjom^ is formed from it. In many systems primarily based on 
a binary scale, 4 and 8 are modifications of 2, From the Kasia form 
comes the Nicobari awera. The other allied forms lose the jj. They 
are mch Burm. w., mt-kar Bongju, rae Kuki, rai, rhai Milchanang® 
But some doubt is thrown on rat by the Tibberkad ghai, the Tibetan 
form ghoh being also found in Tibberkad. FinaH is affected by these 
extreme Western langnages of the Gangetic formation as well as by 
some of the extreme Eastern (e- g. Bodo) which -have received it from 
“CJltraindia (Karen &c.) Thus 5 is gnai (Tib gna), 6 is tuki (Tib w. tuk\ 
9 is ym (Tib yMb Finale being common to Milchanang and Bodo, 
the Bongju and Kuki rai, rae are in iavour of rai having been the form 
of the Kasia ar, ra, 2, that prevailed in Bodo and the other Gangetic 
languages aad was spread as far west as Kanawar, The common in- 
terchange of r and g or gh would of course explain the conversion oi 
the Tibetan gke into re as well as the Uitraindian ra into gha, the vowei 
feeing a small efement in favour of Uitraindian origin. The point how- 
ever is, I think, settled, 1st, by the evidence in iavour of an early dif- 
fusion of Uitraindian words up the Gangetic basin and across the 
watershed into that of the Sutledge, and against any early diffusion of 
Tibetan words from the Sutledge down the Gangetic basin ? and 2ncl 
by the Kasian form prah being found in the Chepaug^mp*, Gumngjore, 
Murmi preh^ pre. The Kiranti ?’eya gives us the root again^ The forms 
injnr are connected not only with the Mon-Anam term for 2, but with- 
the prevalent Burmah-Hirnalayan terms for 4, pa/i, p/i. In several of 
the languages 8 appears as a mere flexion ol 4 (i. e. 4 dual). Gurung 
Apli,^pre. In the Abor-Miri Abor pi-nye, the labial is 

the term tor 4, (a-;?i-ko, pu, bUy Nipal, Milchanang, combined with that 
for 2 (i. e. 4 the 2nd time or twice) In the Uaphla plagnag th® 
same combination is found (See 2, 4 and 7). 

The common N. Uitraindian term is a similar binary remnant. 
$hit^$hyit, sV, Khy sheet, Naga isat, ncheth, hchat, sachet , te, the^Jep^ 
thutk, tlaeika; Singph, matsat, makat, Garo cket, Bodojatd AH 
these appear to be modifications of a term preserved in the Kiranti 
hasat, 2, and having affinities with some N. Asiatic binary terms lot 
S, i. e. Samoiede shitsedi, «7i-wieta, Tungusian dschap-kun, The root 
Is primarily 2, — Samoiede shit, site, side See., Ugrian hit, kef, hat, kak 
&c. &c. and may be recognised in the Chiuo-Tibetan si, ti, &c. 4 
(i. e. 2 dual). 

TneLimbu ye^, Sunw. Bhimal ya, are probably Tibetan (gye)^ 
The Lepchaka-Aew, kuAa is probably an ancienl: term formed from tl» 


* [(iyarung oryet, Takpa gyot.] 
f [Mahyak aJibi], 
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Tibetan gyd &c. The Karen hkgo^ kho^ is allied to ii 

jNine. 

Ch. kiu, Tcau ; Tib. <\gu, guh, gu, Him. gu &o. ; Ultraindian Tcu, Jco, 
kho (with prefives &c. in some dialects), Singpho. tseite, Hinial. ku, kuh, 
Changlotate (Naga), Bodo chte, ttar.ja, sbto Milchanaug spni i Lau 

Mu\ Karen kui (Chinese).^ 

Ten. 

Cb. sM\ ship, chapf tap ; Tib. hchu, ckuh, chu; B.im.chuh, chut (Tiberk) | 
Ultraindian,— chi^ die, si, t$i, se Burnian, Karen, Naga&c, Garo 
eUf Bod, ji. The Ultraindian i« closer to the Chinese than to the 
Tibetan form, and it has been carried westward into the Himalayan 
dialects, chi-mB.i, sa nho, ihi bong*, se. The term is evidently the Chino-** 
Tibetan root ior 1, chit, chik, chi 8cc. a inode of naming fO (1 tale) 
found in many other languages. That the Ultraindian and Himalayan 
forms have been derived trom Chinese, or Irom an eastern Tibetan vo- 
cabulary, is further shewn by the Mikir kep, Kiranti kip, which is the 
Chinese I'he Barman /i~che, Kakhoing ta-se, prenx the term for 
I wiihout its guttural final, t 

In the Chinese system the numbers between 10 and 20 are formed by* 
placing the lower numbers after the word for 10, while the articulate 
terms or ^ens are lormed by placing the lower numbers before the word 
for 1<>, which precisely accords in principle with the Hindu, Arabic 
and European notation, although not with the nomenclature in the 
series between 10 and 20 (e. g. 13 corresponds with the Chinese nam- 
ing, hut not with ours which places the digit before the ten, thir^ken ; 
hnt thir’-ty, thirty-‘One &c. correspond with the notation, 30,31). Th6 
following examples will show the consistency of the Chinese notation 
with the collocation of the words, chap 10, chap it 11 , chapji 12, chap 
see 13 ; ji chap 20 (2,10), sa chap 30 (3,10) J 


^ [Gyarung kung^w, Takpa du^w, fTib). Manyak^wbi, Horpa^% 
Tbochu rgure.] 

f [Gyarung si% Manyak chee/ttbi, Takpa pc/ti]* 

J Note on the Chinese and Indo^Arahxe numeral symbols. 

Names of numbers must have preceded symbols, m\(l the Indian symbol* 
must have been invented by a natii>n which followed the Chines© 
system of naming, that is such a term as thlt’-teen, irnyo^daslianf 
ie-^rali could not have been used by it. The Uravirian and iVJon-Anam 
syst^'m? ague with the Chinese in placing the decimal in its natural 
place, e. g 11, pati nunu (10,1 ) in Tamil ; gel miad (10,1) in Koi j mm 
mot (10,1) in Mon ; had mei (10,1) in Kasia That this system is 
the natural one is proved by its prevalence in other languages, Ame- 
Tican, Asiatic (Scytbic, Georgian, Euskarian &c.), and African. Th© 
Indo-European and Semitic collocation is exceptional. 

The perfeeting of the decimal notation must have been a slow process, 
and may have been the work of the civilised Dravirians or other pre- 
Arian nations of India. But the Chinese had advanced far in this 
direction, and there are son © grounds for attributing the rudiments nol 
only of the system, but of the symbols also, to them, 1 be Chinese sym- 
bols iw the three lowest number* are respectively 1, 2 and 3 strokesj 
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placed -lioHzoti tally in the formal, and vertically, in the conimoii, 
lion. The Indian and Arabic figures— the originals of the 'Enropeau-*. 8 re* 
obviously cursive or connected forms ot similar symbols, and it is curi- 
ous that in the Indian— trom which the Arabic are su}>pos«H! to have, 
been derived — the strokes are hc»nzuntal, w'hile in the Arabic they ara 
vertical, from which we may perhaps infer that vertical symbols were 
at one time partially current in India also, or that considerable licensa, 
prevailed in their position. But the Arabic are so much closer to th® 
vertical Chinese than to the Indian, that it appears most probable they 
were directly borrowed from that system. A comi arison of alphabet® 
shows that written sy mbols are very apt to be turned in all directions^ 
Tight or left, up or down, in their progress amongst rude tribes, prior, 
to the adoption ot unitorm materials for writing. Leaves, bark, hard 
bambu, cloth, coarse paper that blots, styles, reeds, qiiills, brushes,, 
paint, ink &c., all influence the form^ and position of the symbols^ 
The Chinese symbol for 4 appears anciently to have been, in its ru- 
diments, 4 strokes, a horizontal with two dependent vertical, and a 
amaller horizontal carried out from the bottom of the right one. It 
has been complicated by adding two large vertical lines at the sides and 
one at the bottom, forming with the upper horizontal line an enclosing 
square which wonld itself represent 4. In the common figure the four 
lines are obtained by a simple crossing of two curved' strokes. The In- 
dian symbol is a similar cross, but with the bottoms of the curved 
strokes joined and rounded, that is, the figure is written w'ithout lifting 
the pen, and thet;wo strokes run into one symbol, as with the Indo- 
Arabic 2 and 3. In the Chinese 9 the symboljor 4 is sometimes looped 
in the same w^ay. Tlie ancient Chinese 5 appears to have consisted rudi- 
mentally of 3 horizontal, crossed by 2 vertical, strokes. The common fi- 
gure is a very remarkable one. It consists of a body precisely resembling 
the Indian form ot 4 (that is, a Cross converted into a loop by writing il 
without lilting the pen or brush), and a short gitroke carried up from th,® 
left point, or it is a stroke with the symbol for 4 affixed (i. e. 4, 1). It 
appears to be a rounded, cursive, unilinear modification of the an- 
cient -symbol for 6. 'I'he Indian, Arabic and European figures lor 5 
vary greatly, but some strongly resemble the Chinese symbol The 
Zend is evidently this symbol curtailed of the loop. The Devanagri, 
^ahratta and Euf-opean are also close to it. The common figures for 
6, 7, 8 and 9 are quinary, that is, they are the figures for 1, 2, 3, and 
4 with a short vertical stroke to represent 6, or distinguish them ironi 
the lower series. In 9 it rests on a horizontal stroke, the figure 4 
having no stroke of the kind- to support it, as in 1,2 and 3. The form- 
aT symbols are probably l#*ss s-im pie compounds of a similar kind. 
The upper part of 6 is the common figure, (equivalent to 5, 1), The 
nomenclature, was also probably quinary. The ancient 8 and 9 appear 
to be related. 9 is 4 without the three enclosing lines, and with the 
left vertical stroke prolonged above the horizontal line to represent s. 
The Indian, Arabian and European symbols for the higher numbers va- 
ry greatly, and the same figure has different powers in different sys-. 
terns, but, like the Chinese, they appear to have been originally formeii 
from the lower ones. Thus the Devanagri 6, is 3 reversed, with the addi- 
tion of a small curve at the top. 7 is, in general, two strokes like the letter 
V, but variously piacetl, sometimes curved in both or one of the strokes 
frequently resembiiiigT, The 7 of Devanagri and one variety #f 
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IrtWe res^mWe ^lie Arable atid Earopeaa 9» wblch is also tlse ladiaa 1^ 
tbe Arabic aad Earopean preserving toe simple Chinese form. The Bfr- 
vanagri ases the same symbol tor 9 with the loop on the right sitle. Hi® 
Bame symbol serves for 6 In Arabic with the loop below bat on th® 
left side; while iu MaUratta with the loop on the right, as in our 6, it 
Is the symbol tor 7. The figure for 8 is rudimentaliy, a simple, inver-*, 
Sion of that for 7. In some systems it appears to be formed from 4 
(as the name is in some systems, i.-e. 8 is 4 dual). In general 9 is a 
inodificaiivjii ol 6, as that in sou:® forms is of S, thus corresponding 
with the tiinal no iuenclature^ 3, 3 dual, 3 trinal. 

It may be inferred from the above that the Chinese and the varioas 
Indian figures are ultimately referable to one original, whether In CM- 
ua, India, or !5. W, Asia. Some ol the rutllmeiitary symbols, as well 
as the prineipie of eonibining and modifying them, are conirnon to all 
the systems. 1'he Chinese mode oi symbolising numbers above 10 is 
I’uder than the Indian, They have distinct symb ds for 10, lt)0, 1000» 
and 10,000, so that their notation exactly corresponds with the oral 
expression. Thus the figuijes for 236 consist of the symbols for 100, 16 
and 6, with the symb A for 2 over the 100 and that for 3 over the 10^ 
and it is read off ‘M'wo hundred, three ten, six.’' The cirt umstanca 
oi the figures bning placed or read from ln)t to right, Instead of from 
top to bottom or right toleitlike the symbols of the ancient nunaerala 
and the ordinary characters, appears to show that the Chinese system, 
has been influenced by the Indian and European, ^ But its general cha- 
racter is that which the latter probably presented iu its earliest stages* 
It is not likely that the idea of value from place alone preceded the use 
of figures, while a foreign civilised nation which hud adopted the Chi- 
nese methods would be more ready to discover that the symbols lor 
id, 100, &c. might be dispensed with or understood, and to reject them* 
than the Chinese themselves. The rudiments of the In do- Arabic notatioa 
are preserved in Chinese, and probably originated with that race* 

^ The Tibetans and most of the Burma- Himalayan tribes follow tho 
Chinese in their mode of naming the numerals above 10. But there are 
many exceptions and irregularities, occasioned by the mixture of sys- 
tems and terms, and by languages mutually borrowing. For exampla 
even tho Lhopa has not only the Tibetan term for 20, ngi «ke 2^ 10* 
but a hybrid term k&eehift'm which the Tibetan ekik 1, is suffixed to khs 
which must be 20 or score”; 30 is khe^phcda*^m^ 40 kke ni (score 2), 
50 khe-phedang’-sum, 100 khe nga (score 5). In Lepcha khe is kka^ 20 
klm-kat, 30 kka-kaUsa kati (score one and ten), 40 ktm nyei {scon tmo% 
50 kM nyet sa kati {seou two and ten), 100 kfm kha ngm (score ^e). 
In Sunwar we find 20 khalka (score), 30 san san (10,3) ; 40 khak msM 
(score 4); 50 khak msMsasika (score 4 and 10 on© t, scores 4 and 
tens I), 

♦ In the terms for 100 Chinese and Tibetan differ. The former hai 
he\ p /, eq^uivalent to pak. Tbe^ latter has gya. We I'ibetais term, 
appears to be unknown in Ultraindia. The Chinese is fount In two 
Kaga diaieets,-joi^a. The ancient Tamil poita has an acctdental conci- 
deuce' with the Chinese term. But the root j»a may be , ultimatejf 


11m two paragraphs marked » should ha?« ioHowed p. Si"* 




IfBTNOM'GT OF f HB, fNM-FA€lFl0 

FefemW® to a similar ioisrce with the Chinese* Both the Chinese aB'cI 
Tibetan terras have some appearance of being flexions of the terms for 
t... f'hinese B 100 pak ; Tibet 8 hrgptidy gye^ 100 higya, gya. If 
the scale IS' based on a binary on^, as is probable, the ^V^eiy idaoce ia 
real- In some oi the Mon-Anan languages the same root is louad @w 
pressing 8^ and 100. 

Addendum (p. 18 .) 

47 Road. 

0 , A. dang, B tang, M, dan, ga-Ian, K, Inknti (T. IJ.)' 

A K. chira da. 

A. Bgaba (? Bodo, Bhimal lama^^ dama Tib.)' 
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TO TIB'BTAN, INBIAN ANX> ULTKAINDIAK iAHetTAGBSs 

1 Air, 

a, T. w, lun^maf s. Ihakpa, Serp, Jang3o^ Milch, kn^ Kir. h&tp 
Marnio Ih&Saf Gun nangmro ^ Miahm, arengga ; Nug. rang^biu, ratig* 
^he, Mantp. Hung-sit, Jf/iiraiig, j?^awra, A?4£rang^ ii()Dg-iit,;Garo 
tan lom-(l>, _ 

Barman alliance, If, le, iali, fali^ CJhanglo ridi &c. • (Gyarang). 

The Tib, ihak, Kir. hokj. probably occura in the Lepcha iag-mot 

sak-ni “clay”, and ia the Limbu tam-sak-»c M-cbak 

■ 

Drav. fhru Fin. lil, ilma, lemin, Yukahiri ili, Turk, il, eii* Aioo 
rera ; Cane. cAwri, Georg, kari ; Iran, aura, aer &c.; Semitic (“wind”) 
re, iri‘, ira; African ahru, &c; — Meri longlangi, Sa^bawa 

lan^i, Pol (“wind”) mahngi, Rotuina ieang, Sumba riru, Mandh. irl, 
«< wind”, in Pol, savili, Parig, pu-ire, Kaiii powiri (The iame root k 
found In “Sky”/ “Sun” &c). 

2 Auf. 

a. T, w, gvogma, Serp. rhun«i«, Sunw. rog-machi: Aka torak, Ab# 
toruk, 

A. T. #. tbomo, Lhop, kyoma (2). 

A$on , — ^Binua tumi, Siiong kedam, Ilok, butom* 

3 Arrow • 

V, w, mdab, g, dfs, Serp. Lh da j New Bodo Sunw. Ak, Ks^ 
r«n jyla, Singpb. j^ala, Jili mala, Nag. fAclu, Manip. la, lu, «la, malis^ 
mala j Burm. mra, mya, Murmi* Gur. Mag. mya, Kir. me (3). 

Iran.—^iltty Sansk . ; ^vil, ?elUi, billu, “bow^' Brav.,] pilum Lntp 
pijl Buteb, &c, E. Air. mpamka Suab., impamba Makua (Bran 
ambu &c.)j Malagas, avana, Yoruba ofa, Seeb. bura “bow”, Ma-» 
tut mura, “bow” Asonesian, ---PoL tan, Pagai rorow, Lobo lara-ksL 
The most prevalent Malayu— -Folynesiah terms are of direct 
and African derivation. Xndon. Pol, fana, pana^i ScOi 

4 Bzrd. 

n. T. tc, byu, ^ b bbya ; Tiberk, Milcb. pea, pia, Lap. pbo, tlmb» 
bu, Gbep, moa ; Male pnj ; Nag. vp, o, theya, Manip. va | Singh. wi% 
Kyo wm, Kami Aa-wa (4).. 

Asones. — Samb. pio, Kis ban. 

L T. f cby a, serp, jua, ? New jbango, Sunw. eht-^va, Miab. tswi, BMin* 


(.1) [Gyaning iToong-Iho, t«b, Karen, Khy. lurni. 4c.» j Manyak 
iierdahtTakpa 3io< (Gar mro;}. , , m.. . V*. 

(2; [Takpa rhokp®, Manytk 6arab, Gyarung ftorok (Tik grog,) Thochn 
Sokpa kWo-khwe, Horpatkhral » v nr 

(g) [Takpa mla (Burm.), Manyak raa.CBifrai. Aic.), ^ 

( 4 ) fGyarung pye py% f ftkpa pya (Ttberk. M*£ch.}| Gjaian ipbul«r 

dliier (Chia. cbio 'Ise.) 
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jiha; MaB!|>. WAwa, maohajmatsa, Nag uso, uz% ^zahj aziba &e. (4 h), 

Cbia. cliiaa, chio, tio ; Korea sai, Aiuo zia/J cbir^w &c. Tune'ns 
^a^ba, Turk ■ cbii^ih, kusb, kiuhu, kus, &e. Magyar katea (lowl). 

Lesg heso, ueza, uetzu, Cir<;. zis, chslii, Georg ki^icbi 
45fW5k,-Hiraa jaogrt, Mank.jiiiJgaiigjanga»g(Newar) ; N Aast 
Komr. sisu, Lamp, sia (^‘fowl’') ; Sam. tuhu, chuudo, cliucba; Mom^*! 
Bhobo^ shobon, Behechu Hind. Beug. cliiriya (see also Mm^Anam)* ^ 

5 Blood, 

a.. T w. kbrag, s., ??erp thak, Lb. thyak, Milcb. pulacli (5), 

Bengali rakta, Sindhi rat, Sansk. rudira, Nic. ^onak ; Ugr le^orak* 

. — Saumali, (lalla dik, diga [ i he Asonos Pagai logow, Buol luka® 
Magi iiign, rogo &c. Koti daak, are probably from dara, lai aj ” 

6 'Boat. 

u T. tc.^ru, Lb e?ru, du, Chang dru, Serp thu(6). Abor e/ku, MIsb. 
ftta, Garo rung ; Gang-Ultra duuga, Nag htng, sw. ung, arorig, ru | 
Murung rung, duuga ; Kh)eog, Lungkha laung» Kumi /dating, wilaungg 
Kyo ^laung, Mon ^leng, ^a-lon, Liuru, reua, An. ding, Kas, iiing, 
Burm. ihe, Siag[)ho li, kar ^41i. 

A$on — Mair. era, Tilauj aliiia, Tag. longa, Jav. palang, Indon. barU| 
bul^,-parau, prau, PoL falau. 

h. T. « koa ; Nag. koa, kbuon, kbo, kbung. 

Asoms. — Savu kowa. 

c, T. 8, syen, Nag. yesang ; ibseng. 

Chin, chiu, cb’biang iang. 

7 Bom. 

a. T. w?. ruspfl, Mag. misya ros, Sunw. rusbe, Cbep. rhus ; T. g, 
rnko, Serp. ruba, Gur. nu^-rej Murio. niiAAw, Lh rutoAj Misb. rubo/ii 
Nag- nrab, rba, rah, aru, wru ; Lepch arba^ ; Manip saru, ^aiau,' 
maru, para, som, aru, aruAau, uru, tburu, kkrix ; Yuma ru, aru, nr, 
Singpb Krang; Burm aro, ayo ; liiu duk, nuk f7) 

Drav. elume, elum, clu &c. Pasbtu alukei, &c* Semitic-, dam, da/; 
Cauc ratla &c. Malag taolana, toian, Asones. — Jav. balang, Lamp, 
belu ; Austr pura, Baw, lob, Komr lolor, Solor. riuk (? Lau), Erub 
lid, Taraw. ri; Indon. tulang &c {yialagasy). 

8 Buffdloe. 

T, w. raabi, s. mabe. Lub, Lepch.. Murm. inabi, Gur. maf, SerpJ 
»e&bi; N. & C. Tangkbul sbi. 

Hind, bbains, Beug. ipohish. Semitic gam-bus; jam us. The original 
term was probaidy the wide spread mos, bos &c, “ cow'^ [See Naga,— 
Himalayan cow Naga masi &c.] 


(4 A) [Manyak ha (Naga auba)} 

(6) [Takpajtbra] 

(6) fGyariin dru, Takpa gru, Manyak gn] 

(7) [Tho^cbu' ripal, Gyar. sya-rhu, Takpa rosjja,. Many. 
Horpa rem] 
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9 Gat, 

a. T. w byila, LTh. pillL 

Hind, bilii &c., Lat. ibiis. 

J.. T. s. simi; Na^:. ami, miang, miah, inocM, mesa; N, & G., 
Taogkul fami, Zame ; Yuma uii, ami, mim, nim-bol, ini-yaung; Kar» 
ma-uiiya,* ? Kami), cbimaj Bod. mouji (9). 

Mongol mil, Japan mio Sic. Chinese miau, bin, nian, ngio; Asmes.^ 
Iiidon. miong, miau, miu, meo &c. 

Is tbe 'I'ib simi connected with singa, Ie ladoaesia smg^ 

inching, wiling is a term for cat 

10 Cow. 

a T. w ba, s pba chnk [Tungus chyukaw], Sunw bi. Limb. 

Dbim pia; Burra wwa, nua, Kar. wa bing, ga phi (10); JLau woa, Ao® 
bou; Bruv awu, avu, pel &c. 

Itidoii sapi 

b Bh- Milch, lang. 

Fin Jehmu, b hma; Cauc o1, al; Semit. la (root); Galla, Amharic 
lam, Danak. kb, Galla lawom, lawura, Sualiiii lombe ; -inciones, 

lira bu &c. 

1 1 Crow. 

T w kbata, Sunw. kbad ; Magar kag, T s, ablak (11), Serpt 
Aalak, Lh. ola, Lepch olok, Gur jwlongya. 

[Drav, Viiidy. Garig-Ultr kha, ka, kbawa, kag &c ] 

12 £>«y. 

T. w. nyinmOf s nymo, Serp. mmo, Lb. nyim, New. nbi, Mag* 
nara-sin, i'uuw na-thi, hep nyi, ngi, Chang, ngam, Dhira ngitiraa; 
Naga anyi, ni, #ini, nlii; Singph aini^ Jili tana, Burra, ne, Kar- ni, Yu- 
ma tail, /ran-iii ; Antiin nyat (12). 

Tungus ininy, manyi; Yenes. na; Cauc kini, dini, Aaonea.— Born, 
ngo^ nga, ungu, Sambaw auo, Buol nu &c.; (“Suii'^, Indon. neno, init). 

13 J?oy* 

a. T «?. kbyi, Serp. Lb. khi, (13) Milcb. kwi, Tiber, kaoi, Limb* 
kbia, Murni. narigi, New. kbi-cha, Gur. iwigyu^ Mag. Cbep. kui^ 
Chang, kliu, Aka, Abot eki, Dbira khia, Gar. kai ; Naga, kui, bi, bu; 
Manip wi &c., Singph kwi, Burra, kb we, Kar. htwi, Yum. wl, ui, M| 
Eamb rAake 

Chinese kbiau, keu, keo &o., Korea kai ; Mong. wokoi, Fin koim 
imra &c Caucas koy, choi, woi, gwai, kari Sco. iCsone#.— -Bin. koibj 
koyo, Phil kua, agai 

A T. uyo (? Scytbic, from a form similar to the Binua koyo) 

(9) [Thochu fochi, Sofcpa simi, Manyak macbeuj Takpa ] 

(10) TThodiu ^wa^, Manyak wo-mt (mi is tised generically as in drag- 
mi “bunTaloe’^ See also ‘‘Cap')]. 

"(II) [ I hoclra nyagta0f Oyarmg tabrok, Takpa akjpo]. 

(12> pyyarung iiye, pish-nye, (Burra.), Horpa nye-fe, Takpa nyeall 
(Bbim. N^ JvMaiiy. nasbd^^^^ 

(13) [Gyaruug, Takpa kbij. 




M 
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14 Ear, 

a, w. rnn^ rmwa, na, Lh. mvu Kir. na&a, Miirm. Npw« 

nbai poBg, 'Gar. iiufte, Mag. na kyep, Sunw, mpliaf Chep. noj Chang. 
»a; Naga na, l^e^lallng, jfenhaun, an\e; Alanip. na, /ana, 

na &c. [but this may be from han\ \ Singph. Burm. Kar, Yum. nu, Kan 
ffho, la-na. (14) 

Cauc, en, in, hauka, 

T. s. am-cho, Serpa am-cliuk, 

15 Earth. 

T. s. Serp. Murm. Gur. Chep. Chang, sa, Lh. sab, New. cha, Mag. 
jha ; BocL Gar, Nag., Karen ha ; Naga ha-wan (15.) 

Samoid ya, Jap, tsi, zi j Turk, yazhun &c.; Cauc. misa, musa, mit- 
za, sack kc . ; Zend sa. 

16 E(/^. 

T. w. «gf>nga,«. Serp. gongna. Lh. gongrfo^New. khyen. 

Cauc. — Lesg. gunuk, kor-kon, gaga &,c. 

17 Elephant. 

a. 5. T. w. ^lang-chen, s. Serp. Iang5<?, Lh. lang-chen, (T7) Chang, 
lang-pehi ; Charnfjh. lamun ; Bunn. w. chhang. s H^hen, Kar. Aichong, 
khsa, Yum. sang-luing, tshi, Awsai, Awahaij Moii shen, tsin, Lau tsang, 
chang, tyang, <-huiiig. 

Chinese chliiang, sin, siong; Suahili simBa Asoms, — Jav. leman, 
liman, (Champhung), Binua, Mai. deram, Bin/ draug/te, dringHL 

1 8 Epe. 

a. T. w. niig, s, mik. (18) Him. mik, amik, michi, male, mi- 

kha ; Abor aniig, Kol m- 1, med, Dhiinal mi, Bnd. inagoii, Gar. ma- 
kar; Naga in it, mik, f^idk,' ^envik, ^enok, arnhi ; Manip mit, ratiik, 
mik, amak, amicha, omit, airiit; Singp. mi, Bunn w. myak-ohi, 
myet-si; Kas, Aamot, Mou mot, jpamor. An. mat [See Mon- An and 
Brav.J 

Chinese raok, ma', ba chiu &c. ; Jap. mamige, mey, A/ricu,-^ 
Makua meto, mezo, 8uah upato, Kihiau mess >, (these E Afr. terms 
are plural), Kongo mesa ; Makg massu &c Jtson — mat, mata &o. 

19 iather. 

T. «?. pha, B, pala (19) Serp. aba, Lh., Murm. Chang, epa, Lepch. 
Gur, abo, Limb, amba, Kir. ba, New. abu, Mag. Lai, Sunw. have, 
Milch, baha, Chep. pa. Aka aba, Abor babu, Dhim. Gar. aba, Bod. 
Mpha; Vindy, aba, baba &c; Nag. apa, apu, opa, apo, va, toba j 


(14) [Cyarung trrn%, Manyak (Murmi) Takpa ne-filap, (^lap is 
“ leaf ”) Horpa nyo j 

(15) fl'ho-rhu zip, Gyar. se\Tapkasa*] 

(17) [Gyar.j Tapka l*og-chhei>, Sokpa lhano-che, Horpa lamo-chhen.] 

(18) [ Gyaf f^«tnyek, ^ammyek (Burm:), Takpa me-long. Many. mnL 
Horpa mo (Chin )] 
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Manip. apa, pa, ava> iba, papa, avti, Bingpb. wa, Barm, phae^ Kar. 
pa, Yum ^a-pha, pbai, ba, bo. abba ; Mon bah, bha. 

Gammon ill ali parts oFthe World, Mongol, i^amoide, Turk., Semitic, 
Afric. aba; Turk, •I'urnali baba &c. &c. ; Asones.-bafa, papa, bab, 
ibpa, pua, pupa &c. &:c,, [ibu (Manip) Mother”] 

20 Fzre. 

T. Him. me (20), Him. mi; Aka uminah, Abor eme, Bliim. one; 
Naga mi ; Manip mai, e/i«mi ; Bunn, mi, Kar. me, Yuma mi, me, 
mai ; ? Mon miot; (See Moti-.\n ) 

Chin, we ; Aino abe, apeh, ornbe, Jap. fi ; Finbi&c; —-Turn ali 
ibi, ibe, Kuam, mo, Malagas ale, apo, al'u ; Atfon. — Niha-FoL ale 
apt &c. 

21 Fish. 

T. w. New. Tiya (21) Murm tar nya, Lh. ngya, T. Serp Limb. 
Kir. nga, Suiiw ngau, Gur. ^ungna, Lep. ngo ; Aka ngay, Abor engo, 
Bod. Gar na; Naga nga, ngi;i, nya, angu, aughn, kho; Manip kha| 
cAakha, khai, khi, nga, saii’ga, ^/^£^aga; Anam kha, Mon ka, Kaa. 
«?okba, Nicobar ka. 

Fill kal, k >/ ike , Samoid /tua/, Korea koki. Airowea.-ka, ika, ikaa 
(Mon- Allan) 

22 Flower. 

T w metog, s. mentok, berp, mendok, Lh. mentog, Murra. men- 
du, Tiberk. imnts. (22) 

Gaila doko. 

23 FooL 

T. to rkangjoa, s. Serp. kango. Lh. kanglep; Mikirkeng; Manip. 
kb. ngj ki, akho, ake; Singi> lagbng, Kar. khong, kha, Yuui flkauk, 
akok, y/ 7 -kong; Vion chang, dzoug, Karab. chong, An. kaug-.^^hun. r23) 

Drav kal, Chinese kha. Australian kana (Drav) ; Si.majpsg 

efiang, Tobi chem (Mon-Kamb); Indon. kaki &c. (Yuma) j Fin, 
Chukchi, Eskim , Cauc. See Drav. 

24 Goal. 

T. Lh , Murm Gur Mag. ra, (24) Cliangl. r&ha ; Kol weram, Urao. 
«ra ; Naga roan, ron^ (i^aro pwrun, Bodo barwta. 

Semitic aitni, Saumali arre, Danak. ilia, Gaila ri 

25 Haitn 

a. T. w $kr%'S , Murm. kra, (25) Lh kva; Singph kara. 

Fin karto, Aino kamu, Koriak kiiWmol, kivw^t. ('auc —Lesg, 
chara; Makua karare, Saumali efokore, Gaila Ate. cAegur, 

(20^ [Tho-chu, Takpa me*, Many. 5arne% Gyar* ^*roi, Eorpa uma* 
(Aka)] ■ 

(21) [Gyar chn-nygo, Takpa nya, nga Horpa byaj. 

(22) f Many., Takpa mento, Horpa meto]. 

(23) i rho-«*ha kn (Y uma) Horpa Sokpa khoil (Qra?.)] » 

(24) 1 Takpa ra] 

(25) ' [Takpa kra]« ' 
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jison , — Cer ukafj Australia tulkure 
■ b T. s Serp ta, Liiob. tlmgi; Kar thii {??ee Mon- An.) 

Fill ata, at &c. Asones^ - ? Paiiei lawa 
e T to sr>ii, Dbiro. mui tu; (25c)? Kol nb, up. 

Mii up, ip ; Cbin, bo. Ason. — bok, but^ bu ikG (probably Bravir,) 

26 Hand. 

T, w, lag pa, (26) s. Serp. lango, Lh lappa, Lep I'aliok, New pa laba^ 
Gor. lo?7a, Aka lak, Abor, dag; Naga dak, chak, yak; Singb leta 
Burm w- lak, s let. 

Turkish iiik, Ost lagol. Asm — Indon. langan (genarally *Varm”)^ 
Bnnda lingan, Pol. ringa, linga. 

27 Head^ 

T, w, mgo, s. Serp go, Lh. gnfoh ; Nagakho, toko, Manip. kok, kui^ 
kau, akao; Burm. ghamig, lu-gu, Kar kho ; Nicobar kol. (27) 

Jjimaiig, Bki. koi, kue, kai, (uanip. Nicob.), Baligninl ko^ 
Batan ogho. Jap. kaobe, Kam kabbei; Aust. kabera; Cauc,— Circ» 
kah, aka Ac ; Iranian kapala, caput, &c 
h Gur kni, Mish. mkura, Bod khoro, Manip, tokoiok (Tib. kra 
<«hair”); Yum iu, hlu; ? Kas k\u 
Cauc.— korte &c Iranian kala, craniam &c. Agones kala^ 
Aru gull, Born tokolah, Mai , ‘‘scull'' tonkora. 

28 Hog. 

T. w phag, «. .]»1iakpa, Serp phak, (28) Lh. phdgpo, Chep piak, 
New pha, JSuiiw pu; Mag wak, (? Aka kukpa, ) Abor eek, Garo 
vak ; Naga vak, ak, auk, thevo, thavo ; Manip bok, /rabak, avak, 
wok, b.ok, ok, Singp wa, Burm to. wak, s. wet, Yum wok, wet, wut. 

Malaya! parki, Iran prg, hog, porcw^&c. ; Cauc hake, khaka, ka 
5kaka &e. (Aka kuk-pu) Asoncs.-Batan bagu, birawi kapot, (Manip 
Aabak), Pol. puaka. 

29 Horn. 

T, to ra, (29) s mjoy Lh. rou, Murm. rhu, Gur. ru, Subw. atiro | 
Lepch. arong, Chep rong, Chang, tea ron g ; Abor areng, Mish riu, 
Bhim dang, Oaro fccrong, Bodog-ong; Kol ctoring, rfring, Ur. mamg^ 
Male mnrg; Naga rong, wong; Bingp. rung; Mon ifcreang, ^reang, 
Kas. ka reng. 

30 Horse, 

T. fc. rta, « , Serp. Lb. Mur. ta (30), Yumatsa, sha, Kar kthai kthe; 
Turk, ut, at, Yenis kut, kus &c. [Hence kuda, |hora, Ac.] Arm* 
tsi, Cauc shu, tschu, Ac sJatn. djuka, tschunde ; Bansk ashwa Ac , 


(25c) [IVkpa po, Horpa «p 0 , Many, moi (Bhiiii,)]. 

(26) toyak (Naga), MaHy. lap-che% Takpa la, Horpa Iha], 

(27) [Gyar toko, (Nag ) Takpa gok-ti (Manip ) Horps gho]. 

(28) I f'oh-chu pi, Manyak wah, Takpa pba, (Newar) Horpa vahj. 

' (29) [rho-chu rak, Gyar, tof 0 | Many, Takpa florpii 

jlrouAo] ' 

(30) [Takpa te']. 
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31 House. 

tf. T. w. Ijh. kliyira, Kir. kliirri, Miirm. dhim, kW, Gttr* 

iin, Limb bim, Serp^ kangSa^ -Ibor ekam ; Naga bum, bam ; Mauip« 
yim, yin, sbinti, shin, tsun, chim; Nevr. clibiiQ, Harm im, eing, Kan 
Ilk Yuma ing, eing, um ; Magar yum: Mon be, Kas? root 

ini, Kuki teng. (SI) 

(Samoiede ma, me, men &c. ? ) Tobi yim, Mille im, SnisdE 

ima, Sav. •emu; Indon. rutna, huma. 

if. T s, nang ; Mrung nao, Bod. nou, noo, no, Anam dang, na, y% 
nya, ngua. 

CJauc. mnneb, Lamp non (Bodo). 

32 Iron. 

T. w. ?cbags, 8 , Serp , Lb. cbhya ; Naga tebe, iiatse ; Monpmm^ 
jM til way. (32) 

Korea soi, suy, Samoid yese, beee, basa, &c. ; CauCv acbik, icb% 
ask &c. — ; Iranian, ees, eisen, aya«; Ason.-^lndon base (Mon pa* 
soe), bosi, basi, besi, bisi &c. 

33 Leaf. 

a. T w loma, Lb. dama, Lep lop (33) Murm. New. hpU; Gar. lati, 
Mag lha, New bail ; Abor anne, Misb nab, Dbim Ibava, Bod lai^ 
Manip. na, thi-na, tbing-na, sing-nii ('^tree-leaf”), Singp. Jiii hp, Burm 
rwak yuet, Kar la, Yuma la-kang, An. la; (Drav. elei, ela &c )* 

Fin ' lopa, lopat, lopta &c (Tib. Murmi &g ); Malagas, ravi; 

Erub lurn, jBima rupa, Savo ran, Pol- luu, rau, Indon. daun, 
raun, Sumatra, Phillip, botong, Mai. &c. Jai, a segregative used ia 
enumerating fiat objects, as clodis, sheets of paper &c. 

If. Tib. s. hyomay iyowe^ Serp. hyomap, Lb. syowm, New. bau- 

Cbin. bio. 

34 Light. 

u, - T. to. bod,. Limb, ot ; Naga oiti^e, (34) 

Turk. syod. 

K T, $, bwe, eu, Serp. Lb. ew, Singp. thoi, Jili tbwe; 

35 Man. 

T. Him mi, Abor ami, (35) Misb, name, Garo mina;. Naga mi, amf, 
thexsxGy thema; Manip, mi, tfiamly mu, samu, mai, e^arnai; Yumakn-mr 

Fin mt05, mis, me^, pioa; Turk, bai ; Zend memio; Aj^.-^Galk m% 
ma, Mandisg. ma. Ason. — Indon, mama. 

36 Monkey. 

a. T. w. spiehi, (36 «) Lb. pya; Aka febe, Abor iibie; Naga Tohj 

(31) rTho-ohu fcih (Sunw.) Gyar. cbhiwi, Takpa khem]. 

(32) [Tho-cbu sorMO, Gyar, sbom, Horpa chu, Many. sbi]. 

(33) 'HorpaMa’, Takpa MajB( New., Dbim)]. ' 

(34) [Tho-cbu aiA, Horpa spho (Turk.), Many, wu’, Takpa wol. 

Mm watai” . 

(35) tGyar <Krini(Nag Manip.), Takp.mi’]. 

(36 a) .[Gyar, #ftepri, Takp. praj. 
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Siiigp* we^ Jill tew©, Kar. te-aoe. 

'Indon. ? brok, belo, ubal. 

T. f. tju* (36 b) 

37 Mom^ 

T. «£?. 5. da?«/a, (37) ^^erp. oula,' Lb. dati, Xepci. Imo, Linilr 

lava, Kir. ia dima, Murm Ihani, Cbanglo lani, New. mila, Gur Jau ngi^ 
Sunw. la to si, Chep. Inine, Aka pda, Ab. polo, Mish. nalm ; Naga da^ 
lota, teta, p^ta, letu, le ; Manip. Iha, tewpla; Singp, Jili mta, Barm^j 
Kar. la, Yam lo, slu, hla-pa, ta; An. Irlang^ Lau liin. 

Fin niano, Korea oru, Samoid iri, ireda &c., Chukcb. iralnk ; Ira»® 
Imm, moon, naond &c. Ifr , — Danak, bera, Feliip fykib, Malagas. Tula, 
-rulan. Austr. palu j Indon, Pol. vok, bida, burl'an Ac. (tbrougli 

Malagasy.) 

88 Mother. 

T. Him, ama, amo, am, ma, mapg, amai, (38) Misb. w&ma ; BMm« 
0iir. ama, Borl. dima; Burm ami, Kar. mo, Mrung amo; Kas. kmm^ 
Kamb mi, Ao. me. 

Nearly universal, e. g; Yukahiri, Yenisei, Samoid , Fin, ama ; Africa, 
Malagas!, ama ; Asonesia, ama, ma &c. 

3'd Motmtain. 

a. T. Serp. ri, Aka wodi, Dapbla wMi, Abor adi ; Bbim ra; Yu-* 
ma iai, mu-va ; Lau loi, noi, doi; Lbop. rong,; Manip wwzlong, /cdong, 
Mluag; Kar koe long, Yura Hang, /dang, tlang ; ?- Mag. Sunw. dunda. 

Chin lia, Tungus «lin, t£ro, lira ; Mong* da, wla, Fin wr; A^on.— 
Indon lulob, iefeh, lada, lede, alanga, olono, ^wnong (Manip M-lorig). 

b* T. ^ ( M' Tib) dak, Lepch rok, Milch dokaug, Tibcrk dung-- 
kang, Ckamang donk, Linabu tok-song; Male toke. Good dongar; 
satong'< Siirm tmig, taungr 

Turk, taky tag, dag, tau &c Japan- dake, Aino tapkwb In- 

don, letek, 7 Erub tulik [Viti toka-tany but bore tolsa probably meant 
*^fij 5 :ed^'}, tbuang solo Rotuma. 

40 Mouth. 

T., Serp th klia, Mfloh, kagang, Ctoraang kakk ; Aka gam, STfak. 

faku; Bodo kugha, khouga; Angami Naga ata ; Kar. kbo, Lung-k© 
iKka, Kura, uk-kba. 

'Chin, kbau, bau ; Yenisei ko, gou, khan ; Sam aagan, ak, agmcsj 
ake? furk, akse, agus^, &c ; Japan kusi, Kamcb Cauc. haku; 

sS’emitic kho (Gara, Mabra)^ Mongol kurgo, gurga. Asow.™ -Austr* 
ka, karaka (Mongol); Jav. chikam (Aka). 

41 Mosquito. 

a T. w smbUf vecburings; Abor sungguj? Kol. bbd-sundi, bbn 
send!; Manip sangsan, Aachean<?, itacbang ; Kami cbang-rang. Asorh 
Kaili sani, Murray I souney. Bimasaraulan (Kumi ) 

b. T s, sye-dongma. Lb. zen-dong, Him. lam (with other roots 
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«d)/ Aka terang ; Naga mangdong; Kumi ehang-rang. Aeon : — Bai. 
tutang, Bat. tirangkaa. 

42 Name. 

T. Him mfiS'g, min; Abor «mm, VHsfa. amnug; BHiii' ming. Bod. 
Gar. maog^j Naga min, man, j?<rnung; Manip mingj armiB, omln, mi| 
mang ; ming, Jili torning, Buna, amm-^ ami^ Kar. mi, meng^, 

Yum^^mfng, amua* 

Common, 

43 Night. 

T. w. mtslianwo, $, cbenmo, Serp. chemo, Limb. Atisen, iendik $ Dbim^ 
Jibi-shing f Naga «sang-di (Limbu) ; Mauip. msa, 3’osa; Singh, sana, 
Jili sanap. 

Turk, achsbam ; Mong. so, cbm, suni? Yenis sai ; Aino asi, asiru | 
Jap. joru, Pinoae; Semitic asar, axar, (Mar. Ghar.); 
asmo; A$on* — Balig. aanguna, Tid. singi bungi, Mang, chan. 

44 Oil. 

as. T, w. Abrirmar, marA«, Bhut. mMiu» 

Japan abra ; ? lCilirnani,-makura, 

h. r. s. Serp. aam, bep.' nam, Limb, ninge, mingay; K!oI#mmm| 
Haga manga; Singh. Jili,. Lau nara-man. 

A son . — Bis nana, Pol. faugo, panif Indon. mimak^ minako, 
miua cLimbu, Naga), 

45 Plantain. 

T. Lb. ngfila^ K!ir. ngak-w; Naga ngo, »iongo, mango; Mamp. 
sigo-'shi, nga-chang ; Singp. iango, Jili k/imgo. ^ 

Ason . — fhe Indoii. pisang may bo an Uitraindian term^ .pi-^sang 
<Comp. Dga-c^ng &c.) 

46 River. 

T, «?. gtaangp^y f. cbangpa, Serp. byung, 

IiafKjb, ong kyong, Limb, toohong, Mur. syong, Kir hong-ku, Gur 
kbwong; iMishmi tsalo; Naga joaa, shpa, swokhaj Manip. shi»gga| 
Aiiam song, sung, som. 

Fasbtu aean, sin,, sint (bence Sindu, Hindu, Indus, Scind® 

Ugr. sbor, sbar; Mongol cbun, «aun; Turk wsun, su, sug,? yaM% 
dsuiga &c. j Ugr, iyaga, yusran 8cc.; Sam, yaoha&c. ; Ug. yOf jozi Ste;^ 
Korea ba ®ya. Asiwf.— Indon. sungei, suugai, sung® Oei saio# 

47 Road 

T. Hin. lam. New Ion, Stmw. la:' Aka lara-tao, Ab !am-bi 
Misb. ailam ; BMm dama. Bod. lama, Gar. lam; Naga lam, unglan,,, 
lemang; ^ingp lam. Jili tanglong, Burm lam. Ian, xnm lam^ langl 
Kas. ian^i, ®nn dan, ^n^lan, An. dang, Laut|ng. 

Cbin, lu, lau; Gara orom, Mabra borom; 4^^ "^Malagas! lalambe^ 
Euabilljlr% Secbiala, Json.--lnd(m rorong, lorong, ■ balan,' 4ara&®* 
liingan^ turang; taluna^ dakng; dala, j<dO| jam, Pol SW| kala^ ba3rMi% 
W:' ' 
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48 Salt. 

To m tslia, ;f. S@rp. Lli. chUa, Mur. Giar. cliaclia, Mag. clia, New- 
eWii; Dhioi. c^ese, Bod. shyung karn, Gar. syaiig; Naga 
met&iu mutie, machi, sum, hum ; Manip ^zrsu, maohi, miti, ti, ?jchf, matafs 
team, tbuiii; Singp. tsum, JiUtham, Bunn, ehha, tsha, Kar itha, Yum 
fiaa»tsi, sli6i?e, 

Japan shiro ; Ugr. sow, sol, sula sek, so, &c. ; Karaoide si, sir, sak 
&o ; Gauc. sbug; Indo-Gur • sal, salz, sout, salt &c.; Afr, — Oallausu, 
Banak assabo, Malagas sira (Jap Sarn.) Ason — Indon sia, asi >, si- 
yok, sien, asin, asiad, sira (Malagasi), mase (Vlariip. r/jajcM ), masikh^ 
pmasim, mengiahi Pol. uliaae, mcfsima, Masl. 

49 Sk ft. 

T. w pagspa s pagpa; [ ? Bodo bigur, Garo bigil]; Naga tekap® 
(inv ); Jiii ';7W35phik ; Singp. phi, Kar. phi, Yura moe-pik j ^ Kamb. si- 
bek. 

Chiaese,«phi, phue. Ason.-^-Ausir. bokai, bakai. 

50 Sky. 

T. w. nam kha, s- Serp Lb naa^, Kir nam-cho ; Naga aning, anung. 

Saraoid,— nom, rmni, nob, nyoa; Ugr. in, uinak, inniyn, nurauia, no- 
men, nair ] Kashmir nab | Ason . — Timor neno, Kissa onga [See Sun, 

Day.] 

61 Snake. 

T. to. sbrul, s. deu, Serp. drul, Lep. beu, Mag. but, Sunw. bu-sa, Gur 
bhu-guri; .Aka tahiik, Abor ^obi Misb jfobu. Bod Jibou, Gar ^wpu ^ 
Kol bing; Naga pu, phalu, purr, jfAofa, abu ; Manijj. raarun, pbaru, 
pbru, phrui, raari, phurun, phrul, lil, nrui ; '•ingp Zapu Jill topuj 
Burra mrwe, myiie, Yum. rul, rui, pui, pwa, marui ; An ran. 

Malagarii bibi ; Kwamain, oria; Bengali uraga, Hind. Pash mari 
Ason. — Tilang, bio (Lepcb. Yuma) N. Austral, ambit; indon. ular, uki 
Orel, albin 

52 Star. 

T, w. sk^rma, (62) s, Serp- karma, Lh, kam, Mur. kar-cbin, Gur. tar- 
gya; Ak tokar, Abor. tek&r; Mnnip. tikrou; Singp wga% Iii sakun^ 
Burra kre, kye. 

Hgrkn,— ohur (Ost.); Koriak ogor ; Yenes kaken; Korea kurome; 
Hong odon ; Iranian, tara,. dara, staranra, astrum, Stella, star &c.; 
Afr — Suabili tara; Ason. — Kayan kraning, Viti, kalo, Indon entara^ 
ndara, dak, etab, tawar, war &g (war is probably a dijfferent root, be- 
ing found in New Guinea, Torres St, Australia &c-, tarals probably of 
recent Arian origin.) 

53 Stone. 

T. w rdo, s Serp. Lb. do; (? Gond tongi; ) Anatn da. 

Korea tu ; Ost. to ; Other Ugr lang, ko, ku, kiwi &c ? Malagas! vatu. 


( 62 ) [Horp, sgre, Many* kra^, Takp. karma]. 
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54 Snii. 

T. Kol^lngi ("^ea ‘‘Day’*). 

55 Tiger. 

T. w. stag, s. tak, (55) Serp jik/Lli. talij Yuma tohak-kei tuki 
koe, tagaiii 

Iran, tigris Ico, 

56 Tooth. 

T. Serp. Lb 80,(56) Tiberksoa; Marm, swa, New wa, Gur 8a% 
Mag.syaA-, Changlo sliia ; Nag. pa, Manipava, ha, hu; Burm swa, tbwa« 

Japan cha, ha, fa; Ugr pu, hui &g ; Semitic sin ; Turk, tis, tish &c , 
Tungus. it; Afr — Malag. mifi, nife, Ason — Indon. yus, titi, ngisi, Is!^ 
nisik, niso, niho, nilo &c (Malag ) 

57 Tree. 


T. w, (jon-shing, s shing-dong, tarn, (57) Serp, dongo, Mur. dhoing, 
Jjh. shing, Tiberk Milch botung, Limb Mag. sing, Kir. sang-tang, Gur^ 
sin-du, New aima; Aka sang7^«, Ab. sine, Mish y/irtsang; Dhim shing; 
Naga, sang-tung, san-tung, sun-doug, si; Manip thing-bang, sing- 
bang, thing-kung, thung-rong, asing, hing-tong ( fib), hing-baiig; 
iCar theng, thi, Yam ting, teing; Kas ka diing, Lau ton, tun 

Chinese shi, shu, ch*hiu, chang &:c ; Yenes hocliorij Sara cha; IJg, 
suy &c ; Cauc che, she ; Kamch wthun, tttun, unda; Jsotj — Lamp, 
Land batang; Phil. dutungjSunda tang-kal, (.V3al &c. tang-kai “stem**), 

58 Village. 

a. T to yul s. thong, (58 «) KLr teng, Chnng. dan? ,• Abordo- 
lung, Mish mating; Gar. song; Naga ting, ting-kbua, chirig. 

5 T w ^M^tsho, Serp. yul; (55 5) Naga yum, ayim, yam; Mating 
yul, yom 

59 fVafer. 


T Serp. Lh chhu, (59) Limb chua, Kir. chawa, Gur. kyu, Sunw^ 
pankhu; Naga tsu, dzu, zu, atsu, tu ; Manip. aichu, tu, tumlw [Gang- 
Uitr ji, si, ti, di, ri, tui &c Mon daij. 

Chinese, cbui, sliui, sui &c.; Jap mizu &c ; Samoid tui, itu, Ugr, 
mit, ute, wesi; Turk, ahiu, su &c ; Mong «su, ttsun; bisa% 

mazi, meze, mazi &c. Indon. chie. 

60 Yam^ 


T. w. dona, s thoma, (60) Serp. dhoa, Murra. teme, Gur. taya^ 
Bodo Mrung. tha; ? Kol da^ang. 

Chinese dua tu, tua chu ; Ason . — Indon uda, New CaL uti. 


(54) [Gyar /cini, Many, nyima, Horpa nga]. 

(55) “Borp stak, Takpa tee]. 

(56) [Thoch. swe’j Sokpa syu*chi, Horpa syo, Gyar. ^Iswo, Takp* 
Wa’, Many, pliwi’]. 

(57) [Gyar. shi*, Many sapn’, Tapk. sheng-dong], 

(68 a) rGyara twang-cha J 

(58 5) [Takpayu, Many hu, ? Gyar. «?o-kh) u, jfzi-khyu], 

(59) [ I'hochu c'hah, Gyar^ tichi, Takpa chhi| Many, dya*, GyAiio 
ihm(Chin)] 

(60) , [i^yhifo^en]. 
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APPENBIX TO CHAP. VI. OF PAET II. 

'Em 

VOCABLES NON-BHOTIAN IN BOOT OR FORM COMMON TO THE NORTK 

HLTBAINHIAN, HlIVIALAYAN, AND MIDDLE GANGETIC LANGUAGES. * 

1 Air^ 

a. Cliauglo ridif Aka don, Yuma ^Uy kaZe, &c. Burm. le, Kar, hliy kkZi 

(la). 

Fin iZma, «7in, [ila, elaxn% elem &c. “Life’^] Wog. Zz’Z [Ost. H, 
ta, Mag. ehx.^ Turk maZZ, cMZ, (Comp Yukaliiri iliy 

Aino rera, Turk iZ, eil, chil^ sil &c.; Blahrali ene, Gara ire^ Arab 
re_&,c ) — ^so7i. — Sumbanr^; Mandh. iri, \Jt. lauri‘ Celeb. 

puire^ porij &c.; Aust. maih wiri-nguma &c.; Pol savilL [>ee D 1] 

h. Limbu .mrnit, Lepch. sa^mat Mag. nam« 2 ^, 8unw. 

Milch hash, Ab. asar j Manip. nung-sZZ, Khoib.^ r)ong-Z?7, Maram nhluty 
Luh. masZ, N. T. masw, C. T. Maring mar&; Nag, rang-c^e, 

{lb) 

Mong. achur^ aJiur, uhty Tib. hur (wind) [See B, Mon- An. The Bima 
dmd appears, to be connected with the Limbu shami\. 

2 Ant. 

a. Serp. r/jantna, Abor-M. miraag', Mish. zruang, Jili fsaTig-/a»^, 
Luh. chaZzX^, N. T. Zaw^-za, Khoib miZ?%, Mar. phayawg*; Yuma par 
Ze 7 ?g’, maZZwg, pa-ZeZn-tsa [Drav. Ason. — '^ee Drav. Some of the Asone- 
gian words are immediate, derivatives trom Uitraindian. Thus the 
Maring miling is found in the Bugis and Dore biri, Kami, here and with 
a final s in Madur., Baw. bilis, but this may involve a separate root for 
Siraang has hs and Pani las-ga. Tiie'Abor mmang and Mishrni ruang 
render it probable that the Tibetan Sunw. ra^-machi and Burmaii 
pa-nc«A-chhit or pa-ywoZ-sik present the same root] 

h, Gur. cAZji, Sunw. rag-macAZ (m^, Tib.) ; Murmi syon^'riy Bod. Aa- 
$a brai, Abom nyucAz«, Deoria Ch. clmnechi; Nag. macAa, mHthangy 
tik-.m, tik-^/ 2 , Zmc/ie, huri g-*a^, tsip chak Ac.; Manip- 1) lang-jsa, 
chanicAu, kak-cAwjg, nteang, wteng, iangm, mr.t^’ang-pw}, ching-kba; 
Yuma m&tsiy pa-Iein-Zsa, Burra par-wak-c/itZ ; (Drav. cMmg, pgin ) 

c. Lepch. ZaA-phyul, Limb aZ/c-chem-ha, Kir. sa-c/iai^:a“Va, Nag. ZZ^« 
sa, tsip-c/^n;^^ Manip. kak^oheng. 

6 Boat 

Gnrung p&-va^ Kami phung [See Tib-UIt. and Dray. (nj)]. 


^ Tn App. E the roots, not the definitives, are iralirised. 1 ha'^ 
substituted “non Bhotian” for “non Tibetan”, as Mr, Hodgson's East 
and North Tibetan vocabularies now shovv that several of the vocables am 
Tibetan. 

(1 G) [Gyar., Toung Ihu ta Zi ] 

(15) [Thochui mo;?yw (Manipuri D* maAM |cc.)| 
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7 Bone. 

^Gurutig nu^i ; Qaro gring, kereng, Maring I'livu &o. [See Tibeto» 

8 Bvffaloe. 

a. Limb, mwet, Kir. Sanw^* Saw and san are probably tbo root 

used for Cow ” and wa being def. postfixes. 

b. New. mei Deor. (’h. we,«Asam mok (“ Cow^^ Murm. mke^ 
Spnw. bh Burm, me,) (8 b). 

0* Aka men-dakji Abor men-areA, men-jeh, men-ye^ 5 Naga teL 
Cow Ck Turk, inak ; ? Fin trahs, Aspn,-^^^ Cow Bis. date 

9 Cat. 

NewarMoti (9). 

.10 Co tv , 

a. Sunw. Limb, bit, yBpi, 'Kit, pit, Lepcb. hik; Bbimal Ka«f 
ren hpL bina, Bengali gQ.-bhi (Drav. pei,peta &c., and see B, Moa.-^ 
An. and B, Tib.-Ult) (10 a). 

b. New. sa, Aka shpe, Abor sou\ Misbmi rna-^so-kru ; Singph kan#* 
su I Gar. maste Bok mas/ia-go ; Naga ma^, mast, msi, imfiu &iG4 
Kasia ka-rma-si; Y«5ia shva, tsdn tcho, ma-cAow (‘‘Buffaioe^^ Tzk* 
lJltr.-.Semitic). (10 i). 

Cbin. sua gu, ska gau &c. Ost. mes, Perm mos, mus, mys, Wog, mis^gM 
Lai bos, — A^. Sumali, Galla, Bishari &c, soak, sua, oska, Tbe Ostia^ 
chosy, Kamchat kusha. Lap. kusa, kos, SbaogaiJa kus.a, appear to 
combine the sibilant root with a prefix o.r ^mother root. Comp* i:?ingplia 
kansa. 

4 ?, Gur. myaUf Mur. mhe. These forms are probably related to 4, 
See also Buifaloe'^ b, 

d, Mag. nJnet, Met is possibly the Turk. (10 <?)• 

11 Crotv. 

Aka paJt, Ah, pivag, piak, puag, Naga vakka, Yuma w#g 
S, Tangk aioal:, Maring aA:, Maram chag-MA. (11). 

Ason, — Tag. ovakf llmto wah 

12 Day. 

a. Xiimb. Zen-dik, Kir. len, (13) Abor hnge, Songp. kaW«n, Mar. 

la &c. 

•Bg. tee 


(8 5) [Manyak ding mf ] 

(9) £Takpa syim-5M.] 

(10 a) [Mang. wojwiJ 

(10 h) fJ^ok-pa sk lo, Thooho, mydh (Yuma 

(10 d) [Gyar nye wye, Gyami »pen» wet*]. 

(11) |Takpaa^po, (MaringjaA*), Tivoeh. ijyay-woJ. * 

{12 a)' £1Vkpa''?j^e» /r(Lirnb. Ie» di^:). The Horpa jiye.Ie 
to show that pyen, lent is the Tibetan ^ with an # postfix];. 
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b. Magar namJ«n, Snwn.na-^H'Tiberk. eJuing^ma, Singphu ning. 
ilwi, Nag. asonga, tsing, Deor. Ch. sanja. Laiigkbe s«n Maiiip ngaaun, 
masung, tisun Hakh “Sua” tskan, Burm. tscheng, chunq. Nancow. 
Jmn, Ho(\. shyan, (iarojon, T&tan, Kol sing. The word is radically 

in most of tii(^9e languages 

Ug. Bhufi'^du^ Tangusian." shun, Ost, imnkj Semitic sham, 

^^■nhams &<j. . 

15 Earth- 

•a. Limb, hham, Kir ba^Ma, i^unw. ^cfea-pi ( ? Tib. New. eha, Tib* m) 
Singf nga Jili taka (whence probably the Naga kaifo^), 

Lepch* Manip, (15 g). 

16 Egff. 

Bhim ini, Naga a^z, Limb, thin, Kir. nding, Cbangl. go-tham, Ti- 
berk, turn, Dhini. tui, Bodo dan-cfm, Gar. tou-cAt, Singphu 
Burm. a, Kar. dij Miichanang/z, lick, Asam kom, Yumawa#?, stdui, atui, 
Nag. ati, oil, ntsu, answ, hadsu, Manip. nroi-o^Mz, maka^-^wi, hac^zi| 
i3iiu, artu, ^agui. (16). 

17 Eiepkanf. 

a. Newar, Chepang kiet, Sunw so da, Abor*«Miri siti, site, Manip. 

sat, Kar. ka-tsho, Nag salt, shiti, suit, tsu (see Tib.-Ult.) 

20 Fire. 

Garo wol, ver, Manip. v>an,tavan, Singph. tcaw. Nag. t?a«> (Mon.** 
An.-«‘^Sun^^ “Sky”.) 

22 Flovoer. 

a Limb phung, Kir. hung-vfai, Sunw. phu. New. awong, kkapung^ 
Abor. apun, Nag. ta^en, chu^ew, uhopu, popu &c. Manip. D. abun, won, 
pie, Biirm. pan, Kar hpa, Oama pa, par, papa, Deor Ch. iba, Garo par, 
Bod. \nbar ; Drav. pu,pma8ic 

Ch fa, fma Ike Japan /ana, Semitic / mL Ajf — Bagnon guefon Felup 
ha fan, Malag. vong, vonQ,vuna &c. Json — com. fonga, bunga &o. 

[“Flower”, is not included in Klaproth^s Scythic vocabularies.] 

b. Mag. sGr, Lep. rip, Chep, ro, Manip, par, rai# iai, cha-rapen 
{pan &o. in other dialects) Nag. nara, noiong ( f Drav.) 

23 Foot, 

a. Milch bu?ig, Tiberk, bung khut Manip. wnng> Limbo , lang depkt 
(Uraon dape) Changlo Nag. upiizj Bodo yapAs, Maram^ Songpup/zaij 
Kor. ehapj. 

pa is a common Asiaticroot, but fu most formations it takes final 
f, n, d. if s. &<•% e* g. Koraa Kash ^feoer, ^indh. Hind. 
paif , Sansk pada^ pad, Europ, pes. nado, foot &c j Beng, pa, papa, $eml» 
tU' poHm, pa'am, Af pCffe, GaWafana. Ason, — 2o\, wuhwae, 
me iMamp ), Mak, bangkang, Boi opat. 


(15 a) [Horp kchUj- 

Cib) [Gyar« ki#Gf», Gyami chblww]* 
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§, Mtirm. bafe. New. pall, Gar. bba/e. Abor-M. a/e, Mar. wM. 
c. 8oow.khwe/s, Kir. ukharo. Borin, khre, Kor* Tiberkr 

Dbimal khoko%» Komi alro^, (Tib* Ult,} 

24 Goat^ 

a. Aka Bh^ham, Abor nhnben; [Dbim eecilii,] Nag, mBungp eWk 
Bon^> Manip. ha??/e«^ [Hee Mon An.] 

(not in<^)«ded in KtaprotbV AtUa). 

Jf. Malag. ^cwp'. ««m%# W'oloflr^iente. 

jgjju ^Indon, bembe, bimi, emhe\ ambo. im.be Scn.,ka6m&>, kamSfw^. «c?« 

h. Show chanyef New. clwle, ^Lnp. saar, aarchru, Ciiepang mleA% 
BMmal eecha, Songpu zyu (-indhi chelo Hiod). 

25 Hair. 

a Bep. neJiom^ Mag. chhctm, Sunw. ehangt New. sonff, Clanglo* 
Manip sam, iham^ loosen, Bongju som, Kuk. sum, Burm. chkm^ 
banr ’ Yuma towi, tsang, cliang &c., Toung-tlm at/iwon. The Mon- 
Anam thwat, sek, ia probably the same root. 

Moner usvlu, usts, ahor-chun, Turk asim, Aaow— Tobi tUm^ 
IThe numerous other a€init?es of 'l?obi, Felevv &c. with the UltraincHani 
fanruaees make it evident that ckim is of Ultraindian origin and pro- 
bable that the 'rurkish form once existed in the Ultraindian- proviBee> 
h Kir moa, Gur. moi Chepang min, Dhimal mui in ( ? Hind.. 

Bod khawai, khomon Garo kawiaw, Naga min, Burm chi^i?^. 

J'! Nag. hho,.ko^> khami, kkommy Gar-^a-man hea?d”> J 

26 Hand. 

Milch'. (f^^n^ godanp), Kir. cAwib^-phe-ma, ('^foot " 

ro). Limb ^M^-taphe (foot lang-^a^e). Mag. //wjf piak. Chepang 
m Naff ehak, yak. Manip. D. kok, kut, hut &c BmuB. kokut^kokot, 
\! Wgr. hat, kata, kasi, ket,, kU &c. Sam. &c. Indon. Europ.. 
hand &c. j 

27 Head. 

a. I-epch. sttJiiah, Itob t7taff-ek, Kar. tanff, Mur. tiiobo, Abor mf- 
Satlsk^ masted®, Zeiri wedeffe. Jf,—Tum. ad(r~ 

"Ne^^cAtefBura nhong. Nag. khang, kho &c., Gar. dakam, sBf- 
oirTrSod. kharo, Mbh mkura (‘‘Hair," Tib. km, Singpv 
Mag> mitalu, Manip. lu, ala. . . 

e. Tiberk pbAa, -Sunw .pjjffl, Mamp. 8j?i, cha|>i &c. 

Khov iioxo.-pong. Aka dutn-pa',. Singpb. hong, DeoK, Cbi ; 

28 Hog. 

yi^jTmdhwa,thm,^^rtho. 

%,orm trk,tot, Oh. tu, Ug. 
b; Gar. Mish'. bail. 
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SO Horse. 

Milcli. New. saJa, Chepang* s>€‘rang, Simgp. kamriw^i Bifm® 
mrang, myen., Luiigkhe rcmg, Kol mdam. 

Ug lo, lu^ log , ; Ason.--~ln^oii.jaran, jara, dala^ ndaU^ nyarmg. 

.€« AIoBg. Tangus. Korea wowriw, waoron &c* 

31 House. 

a. Lepcli li ; ? Manij* in, Yuma ing. ('fib.) 

h. Mar. yum, Manip, yim, Abor ekum ('rib.) 

e. New. chhen, Manip. sang, Dbim. cAa* Singplionte« M'anip loi 

31 Iron. 

Milcb. pron, rung, run,'Lepth. pm]mg,JAmh phen]\,^lf 
•Cbepatig p/talam, Murm pA^/i, Gur pai, Sunw akli | Uraon 
iili i?ingph mpri, iVJaram Vnpha* 

bfi New na> (? Kas nar. 

c. Lepeli pan jmg, jian, jan, yin, yen, &c Deor Ch- 
Burm san, th(m, Mishini si, Manip ntan, thin, tin, tMr, tlmr^ 
Aka kakc^Aar, Kinni hndfaw^ Bliim Bod. dmr, chor, Goxo -slmrp 
skil Tan gins slielte, zhilla, solo &c. 

Suah. chunga Tigre arAzw. 

32 Leaf. 

&, Kir nSava, Snnw sap7i« , Nag twa &c. Biirm rwah, Lau 

hai (see M A ) 

b. Lepcba lop, Singpli lap, Nag nyap, Tib lama, Dbim lava. 

e. Ahom anne, Naga am, Mishiiu nah, Mmipna, pan«. Ito. 

33 Light. 

a. Lep com, rbanglo ngam, Sunw. kango, Aka hang tepa Cbep« 
angba (, ? 

b Lep. achur, Limb thoru, (? Bod. churang)*, (Tib, h%r achm 

Mongol 

e. Newja^, Mtim. a/fl/o. 

34 Man. 

a. Lepcb. maro, Kir. mana, New mano, Sunw. mum, Aka hangne^ 
Mag. hharmi, Chep. pizr-si. Is the Mur ot Murmi not the same word f 
mi is Tibetan (Burm Zm, Drav. Vind, horo, dila mhh, ormn &c« 

Pasbtu Sindh, maru &c. &c a wide spread root. 

b New mijang (masc ) Dhira. diang, Changlo ? songo, Jili mang^ 
Naga nye sung, mesung, sauniak, Deor Ch. most, S Tangkb paM^ Ky# 
mushi. 

chm,hum,lL<>Tei»., Sana, shannnUel^Ly 

36 Monkey. 

a. . Sunw. moro ('^Man’% muru) Mish. tamm. 

b. (jm imyu, C\iBp. yulch, Burm. my auk, Yum^^ yaung^MdLnipm 
pmg^ kozyongj nuyong, \^ymg^ ying khayo, Bbim. nhoga> 
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38 MoiMen 

Mka'ane^ Abor. mne^ Singfli. nu, Nag. mu^ mu^ 
ma 

40 Mouth. 

«. Lep. aSong*, Abor-M. Bapaw^, n&pmp^^ Nag* tepan^^ inhang^ 
^K’am. Mhaungf ^emiiic pam &c. 

Af Gal. afan^ Ban, qfa, Malag. vava. Asen^^punp, hm^fafam^ baBa^ 

fafa,frfa. 

Limb, mura, Mag. ngeTy Manip. rmmuny chdimuny kbomar^ kba^ 

e. Kir. doh, Mar. mnthUf Gond. udi, Mwrm. Gar. $ung, Sunw, 
Chep. mothongy Newar Kir. doh G&r.hotongy Nag. im^ 

d, Cbangi. noang, Bhim- nuiy Manip. am‘a. 

41 Moschito, 

a, Lep. w«;w.<7 Nag. maTi^-flong, Manip bang, ting- 

hiieng., t^wgkJiangy Burm. khyeng hkyen^ Yuma kang 

h Khor svnggUy Mish toasffi, Kar.patsOf Manip. kmiMngt iangsmi^ 
ihangtan tkangkran^ karehi, Bodo t/mm^phor* 

c. Cliei) ga Aka Miah ia Nag aya&» 

d, Cbanglo binang, 

44 Oil. 

Murm. cMgn, Gur chugu. New e/^ikatig, Mag. jyidi* rbatjgl^, 
si (-hep safe Miah'swa, Burra achhu shi^ tsi., Yuma tsi\ Nag 
totsu, kakizu^ Manip to-chai, Dhira chuiti, Bod thou, Deor ib. 
Manip. to^chaiy ikaUi ihaoy Karen thoy thuy Bongj.u, kem, 

45 Plantain. 

Lepcb kar-dung Singpb lungei. 

b, LirnbiaaeA' Ker gnak si, Murm macAe, Mag. mocMy Sunw 
mu-AI^ Chep. maise, Mish. phajiy Manip ngackang, ngasAI, 

46 River. 

New. kbijsl, Dbim. Garo. eAi, Abor-M 'W’ate^’^) 

b M^gkholUy c Jhep. glwroy Kol garay Uraon khaty Naga 
Sunwi khay Kura ta-gAa 

c, Bodo doiy Manip. dutdaty tui-koaky iuthau, tu (Water). 

49 Shn. 

m, Lep nthun, 

b. Limb Aonk,^Garo Mop, Kol Aorta, *r, Manip, ohniy 

€• Murm di bM (Gur dbi) Singph phi, 

50 A%. 

Lepcb* ta S^uiiw, samw^i, New. Mag. sar% Bod no kboran^, 
Abor talingy Mish. hra. Nag raw^-tung; Male sarangsy (Bay 

Mmig, lmg$ ■ lun^ kmgo &c. is a wide spread root applied alsa to mtp 
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€?%?, su% God, Tib, Ugriati, African, A somesian* In tlia more rtdfcal 
form- /a, ra, it is still more common. 

52 Star. 

Cbanglo mwtgeufff Singp mgarif saAawj, Manip cba^aw. 

53 Stone 

Milch, rdk, ruq, Tibcrk rah, gtdhing, Him. long, lung, hJiong 
oom. (Jib Garo hna, hkfk> elung Abor Miug^ Uung Mish mp/a 

^iri'rj.h x\lunj, t^dong Nag long AJariipnwn^, lung, ido, ngaZww^ 

Kino lung, Lum, Car long, lu 

f MoTig. cholon, cholo (ordinary form of Rcythic Jcual, Jeel &c.) 
dbi Tehan Af . — Sauni. dugha^ lugha Galla duga-, daga, daka’ Amli« 
vfakna mduku: Ason — Miiie Tasm. hijiai^ loine^ Amt 

walang,, marama &:c. 

54 Sun., 

ft' Abor ^mng. Nag r< 2 ?i.^-han (‘^ee ^^ky.) 

ft, Boflo zlmri, Gar san^ rn^san, Dear. Cb sank', Nag. mn,mTig^n^ 
Singp tsan, JJli katew, KoJ. 

Tung, shun, Ug, skundg &c.. Semitic skam &c. Indo-Eur, sol, sun &Co. 

55 Tiger. 

a. Limb leek va, Kir Kwa, Dhim kkum, Nag Icku, kayi, idekn^ 
nJfhu, Manip Am, iMiu, Gbs^kwi, kUu^hm,.. MiuAl, sai)g>AAu, sAAm, sa« 
khtou, 

k Mag ranghvt, J^i'ngph siwng. 

a. Sun.w gup.''’a. Chepjfa, Male sad, Nag. sa, sahnu, cliianu, Bod' 
mocAb:,.. Garo nia^^ra. 

dt, Ah.mnlbh, Aka sawjnya Mish tam^a. 

57 Tre/e. 

<?'. Lefcb lung, Manip^ thing-Attn^^ Kumi duTig, tagom. 

SiOTnng^m%. 

ft. Tiberkjjcny, Bod ftowo-pft^ny, Garo Deor Cb, Burns, 

%pnng, open, ^'ingphu Nag bang, j5o», pe, Manip thing-ftawy, sung- 
hang, hipg-ft^r&c. 

Ug. pun, pu, t« &c. Sam pu, pe, poi, Tungus mo, Pushtu wma, 
Af: vahad. Ason,-^on^ puang, pohon, puna &o. 

58 YiUage. 

®, Murm nam^o, Gur na.9P, Nkg 

ft New. Sunw yoMB. Chop. Lepch Ayow^. This Yocable is wide- 

ly spread in Ultraindia and Indonesia, but frequently, applied to 
* fam iV", tribe” &c. 

59 Water. 

a. Kami, Kyon iui, Kyan tuwe, Mrung<ei, Lnngk. li, Rakb. rf, re, 
K#p h/i, hte, Chep. Miick. ti, Magar di, Chang ri Murm kui tni 
^seeT. U.j 



